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PREFACE. 


The completion of this report has been protracted to a date beyond my worst 
fears, and I can only plead that my predecessors found it impossible to bring the 
work to a close in a shorter period. 1 may, too, perhaps be permitted to urge 
that the statistics prepared and discussed on this occasion are more elaborate 
and detailed than those compiled in connection with either of the two previous 
enumerations. 

In spite of the length of time which I have taken to finish the report, I am 
conscious that much has been left undone, that many matters have not been fully 
examined, while conclusions in some cases have not been tested so thoroughly as I 
could wish. An Indian census officer, however, is not a specialist, and a great deal 
of his time is necessarily taken up in making himself acquainted with the main 
features of the numerous subjects with which he has to deal, but of which he 
knows little or nothing when ho enters upon his office. Tho perfect census report 
could be written ^only by that rare and fortunate individual who is at once a good 
mathematician, an authority on yital statistics, fully conversant with economic 
problems, well versed in oriental linguistic science, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the ancient history of his province, the religion, the superstitions and the customs 
of the people, and the intricacies of their caste and tribal divisions. I nood hardly 
say that I make no claim to the possession of these qualifications, and I shall be 
well content if it is found that I have arranged tho material collected at the 
census in such a manner that it can be readily utilised by experts in the various 
subjects I have mentioned. 

The results of the census are contained in three volumes : the first consists 
of the report, tho second of tho greater part of the tables relating to British 
territory, and tho third of the rest of tho British tables, as well as of the tables 
for the five Feudatory States, and a caste index. 

In the report I have as much os possible avoided repeating the figures given 
in the tables, but I have given many statements of relative numbers which allow 
of comparisons being drawn not only between the different districts but also 
between Madras and other provinces and countries. The last chapter contains an 
account of tho manner in which the census was taken and the results abstracted 
and tabulated, and this, taken in conjunction with Mr. Gabriel Stokes’ valuable 
memorandum on the census of 1881, will, I hope, prove useful to the officer who 
superintends tho census operations of 1901. 

I desire to take this opportunity of tendering my grateful acknowledgments 
to all those who have assisted me. 

In making tho preliminary arrangements Collectors and all administrative 
and executive officers concerned gave their cordial co>operation, and it is mainly 
due to their efforts that the enumeration was so successful. 

In the work of abstraction and tabulation I was assisted by nine Deputy 
Superintendents : 
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Rai Bahadur C. Kalyanasundaram Ohettiar, Avergal, the doyen of Madras 
C’onsns officials, for this was the third oooaaioQ on which he has been engaged in 
compiling the statistics ; 

M.B.Ry. C. Sivayya Qdru, an officer whose accuracy and trustworthiness 
are as groat as his power of managing a large establishment ; 

M.R.Ry. K. Vijiardghava Chdriar, m.a., a willing young officer, who eventually 
had charge of the final stages of all the Telugu and Canarese work ; 

Mahomed Sufther Hussain Sahib, whose ability in dealing with figures and 
getting work done rapidly had long been known to me and was conspicuously 
displayed in the census office ; 

M.R.Ry. D, Rdghava Chdriar, to whom I give high praise when I say that he 
fully justified the favorable opinion of him given to me by the Superintendent of 
the Mad ras Survey, the hood of his department ; 

Mr. E. S. Honsman, n.A., a Native Christian official of the Financial Depart- 
ment, to whom I was much indebtetl for information about the community to 
which ho belongs as well as for the manner in which he performed the duties of 
a Deputy Superintendent ; 

M.R.Ry. 1). Venkata Sdstri Gdru, who laboured under some disadvantages, 
as his clerks were of an inferior stamp, and his office (at Berhampore) was so 
I'emote from Madras that I was able to inspect it only once ; 

M.R.Ry. K. Ganapayya, who managed the Canarese office at Bangalore with 
tact and ability ; and * 

M.R.Ry. P. Govinda Monon, h.a., who was first my Pursonal Assistant and 
subsequently had charge of the Malayalara office at Calicut. This promising young 
officer displayed groat firmness of character, was thoroughly trustworthy and 
accurate, and took an intelligent interest in the work throughout. His abilities 
are much above the average. 

1 must also mention the head of ray personal office establishment, S. Kristna- 
miichiiriar, b.a. Ho combines marvellous accuracy with an unusual capacity for 
work and was of the greatest possible assistance to me in the final stages of the 
compilation of the tables and in preparing the statistics for the report. 

Many of tho subordinates also worked well, and I would specially single out 
C. TiruvonkataChdri, tho Record-keeper, and M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, the clerk who 
assisted me in preparing tho caste notes. My thanks are also due to tho many 
gentlemen, official and non-official, who furnished me with information about the 
various castes ; and to Mr. J. H. Cook, Deputy Superintendent, Madras Survey, 
for his help in the matter of maps and diagrams. And lastly I desire to express my 
acknowledgments to Mr. R. Hill, Superintendent of the Government Press, for his 
unvarying and willing assistance in connection with the supply of the paper and the 
printing of tho schedules and forms. In spite of most trying demands for schedules 
received from some Collectors at the last minute, all requirements were fully met, 
and there was not a hitch anywhere. This, I need hardly say, involved much 
additional work for both Mr. Hill and his establishment, but the extra labour was 
cheerfully undertaken and promptly performed, and I was thereby relieved of all 
anxiety in respect of this part of the arrangements. 

H. A. STUART, 

Superintendent of Census Operations, 


OOTACAMOND, 

8th March 1893. 
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REPORT 

ON THE 

CENSUS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 1891. 


CHAPTER L 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PRESIDENCY AND STATISTICS 
OF AREA, POPULATION, TOWNS, VILLAGES AND HOUSES. 

(TABLES 1, III, IV AND V.) 


Physical Description. 


The Madras Presidency, or the Presidency of Fort St. George, occupies, if wo 

include the state of Mysore and the little province of 
ea«n tierp on. Cooi’g which geographically belong to it, practically 

the whole of the peninsula of India south of Ilis Ilighneas the Nizam’s dominions, 
and also comprises a strip of littoral running from the Kistna river as far north as 
the Chilka lake, as well as a considerable area above the Eastern Ghfits which form 
the north-western boundary of this strip. The coast line from tlie Chilka lake to 
Cape Comorin and from that promontory northwards to a point situated in about 
14" of latitude lies wholly within the presidency. Starting from the lust mentioned 
point on the western coast, the land boundary runs in a north-easterly direction 
till it strikes the coast of the Bay of Bengal on the cast at the Chilka lake. The 
territory to the north of this line consists at first of the North Canara .and Dharwar 
districts of the Bombay Presidency and then of the Nizam’s dominions, which are 
separated from Madras by the 'i’ungabhadra river until it joins the Kistna, when 
the latter forms the boundary up to the eightieth degree of longitude. From this 
point to its mouth the Kistna lies wholly within the Madras territory, and the 
boundary runs north-east until it strikes the Goddvari river, which form.s the 
division between Madras and Hyderabad up to the tri-junction with the Central 
Provinces. From here the presidency is bordered by the Native states of the 
Central Provinces until the Bengal frontier is reached, when the boundary turns 
due east to the Chilka lake. The extreme linear length of the presidency is about 
950 miles, and its extreme linear breadth is about 450 miles. The total length of 
coast line is about 1,700 miles, of which 1,250 miles are washed by the Bay of 
Bengal and 450 miles by the Indian Ocean. 

2. Madras possesses two large mountain systems in the Eastern and Western 
■onnuiiM. Ghftts, which have been well described as giving the 

' key to the physical configuration of South India. The 

former, starting from the Bengal frontier, run in a south-westerly direction until 
a little beyond the Kistna river, when they turn to the south, keeping parallel with 
the coast line to a point opposite the Pulicat lake. From here they turn south- 
west once more and stretch across the presidency till they become merged in the 
Nflgiri mountains, an outlying spur of the Western Ghftts. In the north their 
average height is about 3,000 feet, and there are peaks over 5,000 feet, but further 
south the elevation is somewhat less. This range of mountains does not form a 
complete water-shed, as it is pierced by the Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery rivers, 
all of which rise in the Western Gh&ts. The latter range lies only partly in this 
presidency : it runs from the Bombay frontier to Capo Comorin at a distance from 
the coast line varying from 10 to 50 miles. This chain is much bolder than the 


Chap. I. 
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Chap. 1. 
para. 3. 


range on the east coast, its average height is greater, and it is clothed with fine 
forests of bamboo and timber. On the west its sides are precipitous, but the slope 
on tlie east is more gradual. It forma a true water-shed, though there is a break in 
it, called the Pdlghat gap, which is 25 miles wide. The Nflgiri mountains are a 
mass of hills at the junction of the Eastern and Western QhSts : their loftiest peak 
(Dofidabetta) is 8,042 feet high, and the plateau on which Ootacamund is situated 
is about 7,000 feet above sea level. The Anaiinalai and Palni Hills are formed 
by the widening out of the Western Qhuts to the south of the Pdlghat gap. The 
Anermidi peak (8,850 feet) in the Anaimalais is the highest mountain in ISouthern 
India. Kodaikdnal, the sanatorium on the Palnis, is about 7,000 feet above sea 
level and enjoys a climate which, in some respects, is superior to that of Ootaoa- 
mund. Among minor hill ranges, the Shevaroys in the Salem district are the most 
important ; they are an outlying spur running southwards from the Eastern Qhdts 
and have an elevation varying from 4,000 and 5,000 feet. 

3. The principal rivers of Madras are the Goddvari, the Kistna, the Penndr, 

the Palar, the Ponniar, the Cauvery and Vaigai. 
Masonry dams (anicuts) have been thrown across all 
these rivers to divert their waters into irrigation canals. There is practically no 
navigation on them except in that portion of the Godavari which is above the 
gri'at dam, but the canals of the Goddvari and Kistiia irrigation systems, which 
arc' connected with each other, are extensively used by passenger and cargo boats. 
The Huckingham salt-water navigation canal connects tliis system with the port of 
Madras and also extends to Merkdnam, a large salt factory, about 70 miles south of 
the capital. The Kurnool canal, which starts from the dam across the Tunga- 
bhadra river, the principal tributary of the Kistna, is also utili/.ed for navigation 
to some extent. TIu^ canals of the other irrigation systems arc not utilized for 
water traffic. 


4. The only natural freshwater lakes in the Madras Presidency are the 

Komarvdlu Ava and Kondakirla Ava in the Vizaga- 
patam district and the Colair lake in the Kistna 
district. The latter is formed by a depression between the deltas of the Godavari 
and Kistna rivers and is connected with the sea by the Upputeru river. The 
Cliilka and Pulicat lakes are backwaters rather than lakes. On the west coast 
there is an extensive system of lagoons, which is utilized for purposes of navi- 
gation. 

5. The climate of the presidency is largely affected by the two mountain 

ranges already described. The Western Ghats inter* 
cept the greater portion of the rain clouds brought by 
the south-west monsoon, so that, while the I'ainfall in the strip of country between 
the mountains and the Indian Ocean is very heavy from Juno to September, the 
period during which the south-west monsoon blows, it is comparatively light in the 
districts to the east of the great mountain barrier. The clouds brought by the 
north-east monsoon are stopped in the same way on the eastern side of the range, 
and the greater part of the rainfall of the eastern districts is given by this mon- 
soon. The Eastern Ghflts act in a similar way, but only on the north-east mon- 
soon, and owing to their lower elevation their effect as a barrier is, of course, not 
so groat as that of the other range. The result is that the districts on the west 
coast have the heaviest rainfall, the quantity registered varying from 100 to 160 
inches in the year. The districts lyin^ to the east of, and immediately below, the 
Western Oh&ts got little rain from the summer monsoon, which, on the other 
hand, gives a considerable amount to districts more remote, especially to those 
north of the Kistna. The east coast districts benefit most by tho north-east 
monsoon. The plateau between the two ranges is naturally ilm worst off in 
respect of rainfall, as the rain clouds bi’ought by both monsoons are stopped by 
tho mountains before they roach this tract. 

6. The presidency generally has a high mean temperature, but the variation 

Temperature great as iu other parts of India, and if Madras 

* * never enjoys the exhilarating and bracing cold of the 

Punjab, it never suffers its great heat* 




CIVIL DIVISIONS. 


7. I have no information regarding the number of miles of road in the presi- 
, ^ ^ dency, but Madras is very well provided in this respect, 

and there is an enormous cart*tralnc along the mam 
lines of communication. On the 31st March 1892, the number of miles of^ railway 
open to traflSc was 2,307^ or one mile of line to every 61 square miles of territory. 
In addition to this there wore 643 miles under construction which, when completed, 
will give one mile of railway to every 48 square miles of territory. 


Civil Divisions. 


8. The Madras Presidency is divided into 22 districts. For the purpose of 
the Census tables these districts have been arranged in 
the following eight groups : — 


CItU dlTiiioni. 


i * Balem. 

Coimbatore. 

Nilgiris. 

i South Arcot. 

Taniore. 

Trichinopoly. 

6. SoMtarn . .(55^;^,. 

[ Gan jam. 

8. Agency Tracts of | Vizagapatam. 

( Godavari. 

The northern group consists of five districts lying between the Eastern Ghdts and 
the sea, which forms their eastern boundary. The first four districts receive most 
of their rain during the summer monsoon, but Ncllore depends ehiofly upon the 
north-cast monsoon for its supply. In Qanjam and Vizagapatara the total annual 
fall is about 45 inches; Goddvari and Kistna get only between 35 and 40 inches 
in a year, but the rivers from wliich those districts take their names render the 
lands which lie in their deltas more or less independent of local rain. In fact 
Kistna and Goddvari are two of the most fertile districts in tlic presidency; 
Ganjam, on the other hand, has suffered considerably from bad seasons and famines. 
Vizagapatara occupies a more favourable position : much of the district is very 
fertile and the ryots are good farmers. There is a considerable export trade from 
its ports of Bimlipatam and Vizagapatam. Nellore suffers from periodical failure 
of the rains and, except in the delta of the Penn<5r, is a poor district. The districts 
in the Deccan group lie between the two mountain ranges and have but a scanty 
rainfall. These districts are the poorest in the presidency ; the rains, wliich are 
never abundant, often fail altogether and famine and scarcity are of frequent occur- 
rence. The present districts of Bollary and Anantapur were formed in 1882 out 
of the old district of Bollary. The districts in the next .group get their chief 
rainfall from the north-east monsoon, the- yearly average being 50 inches, but a 
portion of North Arcot lies above the Eastern Ghftts, and this receives a much 
smaller quantity. The Madras district consists merely of the presidency town. 
The districts in the west central group have not many features in common. Part 
of the Nflgiris, indeed, belongs properly to the west coast group, and it is, owing 
to this, that the average rainfall for the district is so high as 73 inches per annum ; 
on the plateau the fall does not much exceed 50 inclics. Coimbatore, lying as it 
does at the foot of the Western Ghats, gets only about 13 inches of rain from the 
summer monsoon and about the same amount in the autumn. Salem is better off 
with a total fall of over 35 inches, but, notwithstanding this, the agricultural 
position of Salem is the worst of the three. The rains frequently fail and the 
irrigation works are insufficient. Coimbatore is better oft', but in both districts the 
famine of 1877 caused great loss and suffering. In the Nilgiris famine is unknown. 
The two coast districts of South Arcot and Tan j ore receive good rains from the 
north-east monsoon, the yearly average being between 45 and 50 inches. Trichi- 
nopoly, which is more inland, receives only 34 inches. The never failing floods of 
the Oauvery river, which are diverted to the fields by an excellent system of 
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1. Northern . . 


*2. North Central 
or Dow^an. 


3. East Central 


rGanjam. 
j Vizagapatam. 
, < Goddvari. 

I Kistna. 
LNellore. 

( Ouddapah. 

\ Kurnool. 

1 Bollary. 

V, Anantapur. 

( Madras. 
Chingleput. 
North Arcot. 
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Ghap. I. irrigation works, place Triohinopoly and Tanjore in a most favourable agricultural 
para. 9. position. Nearly the whole of the latter district lies in the Cauvery delta and is 
almost entirely devoted to the cultivation of rice. South Arcot comprises a com- 
paratively high proportion of unirrigated lands, but it is a fairly prosperous 
district, its position having been greatly improved in recent years by the large 
extension of the cultivation of oil-seeds. Madura and Tinnevelly get a good fall of 
rain in the autumn, but, owing to their proximity to the Western Ghftts, they 
receive but little from the summer monsoon. Their total amount is 30 inches. 
Malabar and South Ganara, situated on the western littoral, have the largest rain- 
fall in the presidenoy, the average of the former being about 100 inches and that 
of the latter 150 indies. Nearly the whole of this is received during the time of 
the south-west monsoon. In these districts famine is unknown, for the rains 
never fail altogether and are, as a rule, abundant and seasonable. The Laccadive 
Islands, which are about 150 to 200 miles from the coast, are attached to these two 
districts, the northern group, called the Amindivis, belonging to Ganara and the 
southern group to Malabar, The island of Minicoy, situated midway between the 
Laccadives and the Maldives, also forma part of the Malabar district. The so-called 
Agency Tracts of the three northern districts consist of the hill and forest country 
above the Eastern Ghats and of the eastern slopes of those mountains. Climati- 
cally this territory is similar to the neighbouring Gontml Provinces, getting good 
rains during the summer, but comparatively little in the autumn. The bulk of the 
area is covered with forest, but there is some excellent cultivation in favoiurod 
localities and the rains seldom fail. 

9. The following feudatory states arc, in their 
r«ud»tory 8ut«t. political relations, subordinate to the Government of 

Madras : — 

Travancore, I Pudukota. I Bandnr. 

Coohin. I Bangaaapalla. | 

Travancore and Cochin are on the west coast and are similar in most respects 
to the district of Malabar. Pudukdta is surrounded by the Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly districts, and resembles the latter in physical conditions. Bauganapalle 
and Sandur are small states situated within the limits of Kurnool and Bellary 
respectively. 

The state of Mysore is nut included in the Madras feudatory states, as its 
political relation.s are controlled by the Government of India without the inter- 
vention of the Government of Madras. ^ 


District Administration. 

10. The general administration of each district is controlled by a Collector, 

who is also the District Magistrate, except in the case 
of the Collector of Madras. The Madras district in 
fact consists simply of the presidency town, and the 
remarks that follow do not apply to it. Bach district is sub-divided into divisions, 
and each division into taluks. The division is presided over by a Divisional officer 
with the title of Sub-Collector, Head Assistant Collector, Assistant Collector or 
Deputy Collector, as the case may be. The first four titles usually denote a mem- 
ber of the Covenanted Civil Service, but all Deputy Collectors are members of the 
so-called TJneovenanted or Provincial Civil Service, and in nearly all cases are 
natives of India. The head of the taluk is the Tahsildar, who is almost invariably 
a native official. In some cases the Tahsildar is assisted by a deputy, who has 
semi-independent charge of a portion of the taluk. The division immediately 
below the taluk is the Revenue Inspector’s range, sometimes called a firka, and 
below this again comes the village. The chief duty of the administrative staff, 
which has been described above, is the collection of the land revenue. The 
following is a brief account of the systems of tenure and the mode of assessing 
the revenue. The bulk of the land is held on what is called the raiyatvdri 
tenure, that is, the farmer '^raiyat or ryot) pays rent for his land direct to the 
State without the intervention of any middleman. The ryot has an occupancy 
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right in his land, from which ho can bo ousted only if he fails to pay his rent Chap. I. 
or land'tax. On the other hand, he can throw up his lands, or a portion of them, para. 10. 
at any time, subject to a liability for the tax for the current year if his relinquish- 
ment is made too late in the season to allow of the land being cultivated by 
anybody else. The ryot also has full power to sub-let, or sell, or otherwise dispose 
of his holding, and he can grow whatever crops ho chooses. All that the Govern- 
ment requires is, that if the land is occupied, the occupant must pay the tax or 
rent. This tax is in theory half the net produce of the land, but in practice it is not 
more than one-thii‘d, and is usually much leas. The tax is first calcidntcd in grain 
and then converted into money at a commutation rate based on the average price 
during a aeries of years. The amount of the tax remains fixed for a period of thirty 
years, at the end of which time the settlement is revised, but only as regards the 
commutation rate, which is now fixed with reference to the average price of the 
preceding twenty years. The new commutation rate is then applied to the grain 
value of the land and the amount of the tax for another period of thirty years 
is thus arrived at. As no change is made in the grain valuation of the land, it is 
obviovis that the State does not appropriate any benefits arising from improve- 
ments, whether they are made by the ryots themselves, such as wells, drainage, &c., 
or at the public cost, such ns roads and railways. The unoccupied land belongs to 
the State, but, if it is not required for any public ptirpose, it is granted to any 
person who applies for it and the grantee at once becomes possessed of all the 
rights over tlie land which have been mentioned above. 

But although Madras is essentially a raiyatvdri province, a considerable poi’tion 
of the land is held on the ::emlnddn tenure. The zominddr is a landlord who 
stands in the same position to his tenants as the Government does to its ryots, but 
he is required to pay a land-tax which was originally calculated on the amount of 
his rental. The proportion taken in this presidency was usually about two-thirds 
of the gross rental. This amount was fixed in perpetuity, and in this important 
respect it differs from the tax payable by the ryot which, as already stated, is 
subject to revision at the end oi every thirty years. It is on this account that 
the zemlividri system is commonly called the permanent settlement. The zemin- 
ddrs have profited greatly under this settlement, as their money incomes are now 
much larger than when the tax was fixed, owing to the extension of cultivation 
and rise in prices. 

In the case of raiyatvdri lands tho land revenue is usually paid in the first 
instance to the head of the rillage who is assisted by a karnam or accountant. It 
is the duty of the latter to keep an account of the amount duo by every landholder 
{pattdddr) in the village, and the village head is required to collect each instal- 
ment of revenue as it becomes due. The',Revenue Inspector supervises the work of 
these village officers, while above him, in ascending scale, are the Tahsildar, tho 
Divisional officer and the Collector. Tho whole of the revenue administration is 
supervised by the Board of Revenue, subject to the control of the Government. 

The land revenue forms nearly one-half of the gross public income of tho 
presidency. 

, The other main sources of revenue are — 

«. Tax on salt. t. CuBtoms. 

b. ExcIbo on intoxicating liquors and drugB. /. Governineut foreats. 

0. Stamps. ! y. Provincial rates. 

d. Income tax. , 

Except the first two, the whole of those are collected by, or under the orders of, the 
Collector and his subordinates. And although thoro is a special department for 
dealing with the taxation of salt, liquor and intoxicating drugs, yet, even in the 
case of these items of the revenue, the Collector exercises considerable powers of 
control, and is, in a general wajr, responsible for the interests of the State on the 
one hand and those of the inhabitants of his district on the other. 

It must not be supposed that a Collector and his subordinates have only to 
collect the revenue. Tneir duties aTe manifold and varied, comprising almost 
every conceivable detail of administration, including things so wide apart as the 
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Chap. I. superintendence of raule-breeding operations and the maintenance of Christian 
para. 11. burial grounds. Their work as Magistrates will be noticed in the next paragraph. 

The public receipts of the Presidency of Madras from all sources for the years 
1889-90 and 1890-91 are given in the following statement : — 


Imperial, Procineial and Local receipts. 


No. 

Principal heads of revenue. 

... 

1880-00. 

BN. 

1890.91. 

HB. 


1 

Land revenue 

503,30,354 

485,10,601 


2 

S*lt 

176,68,186 

196,17,886 



Stampt 

06,01,078 

64,57,268 


4 

Excise 

114,02,053 

119,97,376 


5 

Provincial rates ... 

70,17,811 

81,10,086 


6 

CuHtoms ... 

18,00,281 ; 

j 17,38,387 


7 

AssosHcd taxes 

18,28,088 

1 

1 18,20,048 


8 

Forest 

15,57,627 

17,95,408 


1 r» 

Hegistration 

10,27,462 j 

10,88,991 


1 

Tributes 

34,62,431 

34,49,431 


! u 

1 

Other iOurcpH ... 

1 

100,53,130 

232,46,026 


1 

! 

L_. 

Total . . 

1,197,56,546 

1,267,27,317 



11. The criminal law of a district is administered by a staff of magistrates of 

different grades, having varying powers as regards 
Criminal jttitioe. punishment and the cognizance of offences. At the 

bottom of the scale is the village head, who can take cognizance of cases of assault 
and potty theft. His powers of punishment are limited to a sentence of imprison* 
ment for 12 hours, or confinement in tho stocks for 6 hours. Resort is seldom 
made to this primitive court. The lowest grade of regular magistrates is the Taluk 
Magistrate, an office held by the Tahsildar. The Tahsildars have, however, with a 
few exceptions, recently been relieved of all but occasional magisterial work by 
tho appointment of special taluk magistrates, an arrangement which is at once more 
convenient to tho people, who thus obtain a stationary court, and to tho Tahsildar, 
who is more free to move about his charge. The work of taluk magistrates is 
supervised by tho Divisional officer, who is a magistrate as well as a revenue official. 
Appeals from the decisions of tho subordinate magistracy lie to him, and he 
examines all judgments and sentences passed by them, whether appealed a^inst or 
not. Serious offences arising in any taluk under his control are tried in his court 
and not in that of the taluk magistrate. The office of District Magistrate is hold by 
the Collector. He does little original work, and confines his action to the control pf 
both taluk and divisional magistrates, copies of whoso judgments .are sent for his 
perusal. Above the magistracy is the Sessions Judge, who, besides holding a 
jail-delivery every month, exercises supervision over the work of tho magistracy and 
hears appeals against convictions by divisional magistrates. Appeals from the 
decisions of sessions judges are heard by the High Court at Madras. For the 
districts of Bellary and Anantapur, there is only one ^ssions judge, and in the 
same way the Nflgiri district is included in the jurisdiction of the judge of Coim- 
batore. The Malabar district, on the other hand, is divided into two sessions 
divisions. 

12. Civil justice is administered by the sessions judge in his capacity of 

District Judge, and he is assisted by two classes of officers 
Ct jnitM. designated, respectively. Subordinate Judges and District 
MuBsifs. Heads of villages (village munsifs) have also a limited jurisdiction in 
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petty suits. The work of the district judge chiefly consists of supervision nnd tho 
nearing of appeals, tho bulk of tho original work being done by tho subordinate 
judges and district immsifs, nearly the whole of whom are natives of India. 

13. Each district has a regular police force, and there is in every village a 

watchman, who is expected to assist the ordinary 
police. The latter body is presided over by a District 
Superintendent, who usually has one or more assistants. 'I'hose officers are all 
Europeans or Eurasians. For each taluk there is an Inspector of Police, with 
jurisdiction over the various ‘.stations’ into which the taluk is divided. Tho 
district magistrate exercises a certain amount of control over the police of his 
district, but the immediate superior officer of the tiistrict superintendent is tho 
Deputy Inspector-General, of whom there are three for tho presidency. The 
whole department is administered by an In.spector-Goneral. 

14. A small jail is at-taclicd to tlio court of every taluk mapfistrate, and in 

this are confined prisoners whose sentences do not 
exceed one month. Until recently there was a district 
jail at the head-quarters of each district for the reception of prisoners whoso sen- 
tence did not exceed one year, but some of these have been abolished and th(» 
prisoners formerly confined in them are now sent to the central jails, which cor- 
respond to tlie largo prisons in England. There are eight of these, but two of 
them are of comparatively small size. The taluk magistrate has charge of the jail 
attached to his court, and tho district medical officer is tho superintendent of 
the district jail. The superintendents of the central jails are special officers who 
have no other duties to perform. The whole department is presided over by aij 
Inspector-General. The sessions judge and the higher magistrates are p,e^o£ici(f 
* visitors * of tho jails within their jurisdiction. 

15. The chief duty of tho District Medical and Sanitary officer, more famili- 

Medicai Officer kiiowu as the District Surgeon, is tho control of 

the various hospitals and dispensaries in the district ; 
bift he is also superintendent of the district jail when tliere is one, «nnd is required 
to attend all Government officials without foe. He has the direct management 
of the hospital at the head-quarter station and periodically visits the outlying hos- 
pitals and dispensaries which are under tho charge of apothecaries or hospital 
assistants. He is also required to keep an eye on the general sanitation of tlu' 
district ; but, owing to want of adequate funds, there is little scope for any active 
measures in this direction. Tlie district surgeon is usually a commissioned officer 
of tho Indian medical service, but in some cases the post is held by an Assistant 
Surgeon holding only an Indian diploma. There are practically no private practi- 
tioners except the village halcwiy or vauhjan as he is called in this presidency. 

16. For the registration of documents a ‘special department exists, presided 

over by an Inspector-General. The actual work of 
Begiitration. registration is performed by sub-registrars, of wliom 

there are a number in each district. These are controlled by the district regis- 
trar, who is immediately subordinate to the Inspector-General. Tho officers of 
this department are all natives of India. Tho regist ration of births and deatlis is 
entrusted to tho village accountant, or, in towns, to the municipal authorities, and 
forms no part of the duties of the staff of the Registration department. 

17. The mauagement of tho Government forests is in the hands of the Collec- 

tor, who is assisted in this branch of his duties by a 
trained European assistant, called the district forest 
officer, under whom there is a special staff of rangers, foresters and forest guards. 
The strength of this branch of tho administration varies very much in different 
districts, for in some there .are practically no State forests. 

18. The last member of the regular district staff is tho executive engineer, 

who has charge of tho irrigation works and the public 
PnbUo Work!. buildings. Where those are numerous or important, 

the district is sub-divided into several divisions, each with an engineer at its head 
and one or more assistants. On the other hand some engineers have charge of 
two districts. Those officers belong to what is known as the Public Works depart- 

3 


Chap. I. 
para. 18. 
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luont, wliich is rocruitcd in England. The immediate superior of the executive 
(mgiiiccr is the superintending engineer, of whom there are six for the presidency. 
,\t the liead of the department are two Chief Engineers— one for irrigation and the 
otlier for roads, buildings, &c. These two officers are also secretaries to the 
Qovermnent. 


19. 'I’iio Madras Presidency has a somewhat elaborate system of local govern- 
ment. In each district there is a district board, con- 
loeal Oovernmant. sisting of a president and not less than twenty-four 

members. Under the district board are taluk boards, each consisting of a presi- 
dent and not less than twelve members, while under the taluk board again are the 
unions or panchdyats, consisting of a ehuirtnan and not loss than five members. 
Certain officials of tlio Revenue departimmt aro members of these boardSi 

and the non-official raerab(*rs aro either nominated by the Government or elected. 
The income of the boards is chiefly derived from the land-cess, which is a small 
tax levied on all holders of land, and the main objects of expenditui’o are the 
maintenanco of highways, education and sanitation, the latter including tho up- 
keep of all hospitals and dispensaries. 


Tho large towns are governed by municipal councils possessing much tho 
same powers as the district boards. The chief sources ol tho municipal income aro 
a profession-tax, levied on all persons exorcising a trade or profession within tho 
town, and a house-tax. Tho objects of expenditure are ranch the same as in tho 
case of district boards. Tho Collector and his divisional officers are i*ef|uircd to 
keep an eye on the proceedings of district boards and municipal councils, and they 
frequently take an active part in the business of these bodies. The Collector, 
indeed, is l^.v.<l(}l(•!o president of the district board and a great deal of the executive 
work remains in his hands. 


20. The schools of a district are usually on the results-griint system, that is, 
Edu ation inspected annually by officers of tho Educa- 

tional department and receive a grant from the district 
board or municipal council according to the results as shown in the inspector’s 
report. Somo schools, however, aro maintained entirely at tho expense of tho 
boards, but this system is only resorted to when special circumstances render the 
resulls-grant method unsuitable. There is very little free education, some fee, 
however small, being almost invariably charged. Higher education is given in 
college's, which are cither Government, municipal, or private institutions. The 
latter receive grants-in-.aid, but these arc paid from provincial and not from local 
revenues. Tho Educational department consists of an inspecting stalT and a body 
of professors and lecturers. Tho head of it is the Director of Public Instruction, 
who exercises a gcuioral control over the education work of tho district boards, and 
is the adviser of the Government on all matters relating to the instruction of 
the people. In addition to the semi-public institutions numtioned above there are 
many petty private schools which afford elementiiry instruction on native lines. 


21. When it is remembered that the only private practitioners ai’e quack- 

doctors, ignorant of all modern principles of medicine, 
*’ that the village barber is the usual surgeon and his 

spouse the midwife, the importance of hospitals and dispensaries becomes apparent. 
District boards and municipal bodies have already done much towards establish- 
ing such institutions, but much still remains to be done. The professional staff 
required for hospitals and dispensaries is provided by tho Government, but the 
services of tho apothecaries and hospital assistants so provided aro paid for by 
the district board. 


22. Tho foregoing account of tho system of administration is not applicable 

to tho agency tracts attached to the three northern 
districts. The inhabitants of those tracts are half- 


Th« Agency Tneti. 


civilized tribes, auspicious of all interference and control, and quick to resist with 
arms any act which may seem to them to be a violation of their ancient rights 
and customs. For such a people the elaborate procedure of the ordinary courts and 
the intricacies of tho ordinary laws are wholly unsuitable, and they are accordingly 
governed under a special Act which vests the administration in the hands of aa 
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officer called the Agent to the Governor, whence comes (Jie name of the ‘ Agency 
Tracts/ 4Mie Agent is always the Collector of the district in which the special 
tracts arc situated, and he combines in his own person the offices of Collector, 
' District Magistrate, Sessions Judge and District Judge, and has, in addition, con- 
siderable powers of a 7 political character. 

23. I do not propose to give a detailed description of the system of adminis- 
^ , tration in the five feudatory states, but it may be stated 

in general terms that in all it is on ranch the same lines 
as in British territory, though in the small principalities of Baiiganapalle and 
Sandiir the machinery and methods are of a less elaborate cliaracter than in 
the other three. The highest administrative officer is the Dewdn or minister, who 
is directly responsible to the ruling chief. A certain amount of control is exercised 
by the Madras Government — in the case of the two largijr states throiigh the 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin, and in Pudukdta, Baiiganapalle and Sandiir 
through the Collectors of Trichinopoly, Kurnool and Bellary respectively. 


Chap, h 
para, 24. 


Area. 


24. The area of the Madras Presidency is 141,189 square miles, and the 


Area. 


Provinoo. 

An.'i 

in B(|uare niilci* 

BritiHli 

Native 

Total. 


] territory. 

^<tat()8. 

Burma 

171,430 

. 

171.430 

BeiiK”! 

151, 5 W 

65,881 

187,377 

HaUraB 

141,189 

9,600 

160,708 

Bombay and Sind.. 

' 126,064. 

00,0 15 

101,109 

Punjab 

North. WcBb Pro- 

' 110,667 

38,299 

148,906 

vincoa and Oudli., 

107,603 

6,109 

112,612 

Oeutrnl Provincca.. 

{ 86.501 

20,436 

116,036 

C<»ttutry. 


Area in 
square 

iiiih>R. 

— . 

_ — 

- ' — — 

— 

Unit Oil Kingdom 



121,481 

Anatriu 

(Iroeco 



115,003 

25,041 

Hungary 



126,039 

Gornnm Empire 



211,108 , 

Franco 


... 

201,002 ‘ 

Italy 


. . 

114,410 

Servia 



1 19,050 

Switzerland ... 



15,802 

Holland 



12,648 

Belgium 



11,373 j 


native stat;es attached to it contain 9,G09 
square miles. Madras is the second 
largest of the oklor provinces of the Indian 
Kmpire, but, including Burma, it stands 
only third in the list. Again, if tlie area 
of feudatory states be also taken into 
account, Bombay has a greater extent and 
Madras drops to the fourth place. The 
figure given above does not; include the 
area of the Ijaccadive Islands and Mini- 
coy, as this has not been ascertained by 
the Survey department. Their extent 
probably does not exceed 15 square miles. 

Compared with countries in Kurope, 
Madras is abotit 20,000 square miles 
larger than the United Kingdom, and is 
rather greater in extent than Austria and 
Greece together. The Agency Tracts 
alone are ecjual in area to the kingdom 
of Servia and larger than either Switzer- 
land, Holland or Belgium, The area of 
the Madras Presidency without the 
agency tracts exceeds that of the United 
Kingdom by 541 square miles. 


The average area of a district, excluding Madras but including the agency 
tracts and taking them as part of the districts to which they are attached, is G,722 
square miles, which is about 300 square miles more than the area of Wales. If the 
agency tracts be excluded, tlie average area is 5,809 scpiare miles, or about the 
size of the kingdom of Saxony. The largest district is Vizagapatam with 17,242 
square miles, but nearly three-fourths of this vast extent lies Avithin the agency 
tracts and is very sparsely populated. If the agency tracts be omitted from 
consideration, Madura (8,808 square miles) is the largest district ; it is closely 
followed by Nellore (8,765), Cuddapah (8,722) and Kistna (8,397). Tluj districts 
may be grouped thus with reference to area : — 


(1) Over 8,000 square miles . , Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah and Madura. 

(2) Between 7,000 & 8,000 . . Kurnool, North Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore. 

(3) Between 6,000 & 6,000 . . Bellary, Anantapur, South Arcot, Tinnevelly and Malabar. 

(4) Between 4,000 & 6,000 .. Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Goddvari. 

(5) Between 3,000 & 4,000 , , Tanjore, Trichinopoly and South Canara. 

(6) Between 2,000 & 3,000 , . Chinglcput. 

(7) Under 1,000 square miles .. Nilgiris. 
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Chap. I. ‘'if?uocy ti’acts wore included, Vizagapatam aud Ganjaw would be in the 

para. first and Godavari in the second group. 

25. In the marginal statement the areas given in Census Table T. are 

compared with the areas found in the * 
corresponding table of the census of 
1881. The. figures agree in the case of 
only three districts — Chingleput, Nflgiris 
and South Canara. In the 1881 tebles 
the native states of Banganapallo and 
Sandnr were treated as part of the Knr- 
nool and Bellary districts respectively, 
Avhile in the jircsent tables they have 
been shown separately as feudatory 
states. The combined area of the two 
is 41 () square miles, and if this bo de- 
ducted from the 1881 figure, the total 
area is reduced to 139,481' square miles, 
or l,7o5 square miles less than in 1891. , 
This difference, however, is not due to 
any actual increase of territory, but to 
the greater accuracy of the figures now 
given, which have been furnished by tho 
Survey department and embody the 
latest results of its operations. The 
only change in the limits of tho presi- 
dency since the previous census consists 
of a loss of 24 acres caused by the trans- 
fer of four villages from Qanjam to the 
Pooree district of Bengal. As the area 
statistics .adopted in the 1881 tables 
were obtained from the Survey office, it 
is remarkable that tlie total was so incorrect. The present figures may, I 
believe, be accepted as accurate, except perhaps in the case of Bellary, Anantapur, 
Malabar and South Canara, the survey of which districts is not yet complete. The 
greatest variations are found in tho three nortluTu districts, but these are largely 
due to transfers of areas from the agency tracts to the regulation part of eaon 
district and rirc versd. The apparent decrease in Kurnool is due to the exclusion 
of the area (255 squime miles) of the Banganapalle state from tho present figure. 
The inclusion of tho Sandiir 8t.ate in Bcllary in 1881 only makes tho real varia- 
tion in the case of that district greater than appe.ars in the above statement ; tho 
present excess is due to the inaccuracy of tho former figures, and the same exjila- 
nation applies to Madura and Malabar. A considerable extent was] transferred 
from Salem to N^orth and South Arcot in 1885, but tho area of all of these districts 
was understated in 1881. 


Ohangei in area tinoe 1881. 


— 

— 

— 


- . 

Dinlrirt. 

1891. 

IHHl. 

Difference. 


hq. MILKS. 

' 

SQ. M1LE.S. 

HQ. 

MILES. 

(iunjuni 

4,887 

a.iuG 

+ 1,781 

Vi/.airap»itiim 

4,619 

3,177 

+ 1,142 

Ginl^viiri 

4,796 

0,525 


1,729 

Kintiia 

8,397 

8.171 


74 

N^rlloi’o 

8,766 

8.730 

4- 

26 

Cudclajmli ... 

8,728 

8,745 

- 

23 

Kurnool 

7,614 

7,788 

— 

274 

Urllury 

Anantapur 

6,976 

6,876 

11,007 


243 

Madnia 

29 

27 

•f 

2 

Cliin^loput . . 

8,842 

2,842 



North Arcot 

7.816 

.7.250 

+ 

300 

ShIimm 

7,629 

7,053 

— 

124 

Coiiuliatoro 

7,860 

7,81.2 

+ 

18 

NH^irin 

967 

957 


* 

Smith .Arcufc 

6,217 

4.873 

4- 


Tanjuro .. ... ' 

8,709 

3.054 

+ 

55 

Trichinopoly . . , 

8,631 

3,r>t)l 

4- 

70 

Madura 

8,808 

8,401 

+ 

407 

Tinnovolly 

6,387 

r>,.38l 

4- 


Maluhur 

6,686 

:i,765 

— 

ISO 

South Civuara 

3,908 

3,902 



Total ... 

182,022 

119,972 

+ 

2,050 ^ 

o'l'nanjum 
g ] Vizaffaputatn .. 

8,488 

5,205 

~r 

1,722 ' 

18,623 

13,JK)3 

— 

1,280 i 

(. God4vari 

3,061 

1 , 

4* 2.241 

Total 

19,167 

' 1{»,928 

- 

781 

Grand Total ... , 

141,169 

139, ‘.MX) 

4- 1,289 


26 . Travancorc, the lai’gest of the feudatory states, has an area of 6,730 
. ..... ... square miles, which is about the samo as the average 

aizo or a Madras district. Uocnin, which comes next 
in order, contains only 1,302 square miles and Pudukdta 1,101 square miles. Ban- 
ganapalle and Sandiir are much smaller, their extent being, respectively, 255 and 
101 square miles. 


Population. 

27 . The total population of the presidency is 35,630,440, or some two millions 

Po niation Gnited Kingdom. If tho fouda- 

***”* tory states be included, the population amounts to 

39,331,062, which exceeds the population of Franco by more than a million. The 
population of the chief provinces of India and some of the countries of Europe is 
givhn below : — 
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Indian Provinces. 


Provinoo. 


XAdTM 

Bombay 

I Bnngiil' ... 

■ North-Wont ProvinooM and Oudh 

i Punjab 

I Contral Provincon 
Burma 


Population. I Vear of cennaa. 


86,680,440 

1R.R67.044 

71,340,987 

40,006,086 

20,806,847 

10,784,291 

7,722,063 


1891. 


Othfr CountnvH. 


Country, 


1 Popalation. I Yoar of cenaua. 


England and Wales 
Hcotlund 

Ireland 

Islands 

Kintjdoiif 


Franca ... 

(iermutiy 

Italy 

A ustrin 

Hungary . 

Hpuin . . 

Don mark ... 

Norway 

Belgium 

Holland 

Switsorland 


29,001,018 

4.026,647 


I 

h 


I 


I 


147,870 


■ 

^ 1891 

37,880,097 



38,096,158 

49,422,928 

j 

1890 , 

28,469.028 

1880 ! 

23.a35,2Gl 
17.335, 92t) 

1890 1 

1890 1 

17.560,240 

1887 ! 

2.186.169 

1.999.170 ! 

1890 

1891 f 

0,093,798 1 

1889 1 

4, 648, .690 ! 

1880 

2,933,334 

i 

1 1888 1 

' i 


The population of each district is given in the table prefixed to this chapter. 
Taking the agency tracts as part of the districts to which they are attached, the 
district containing the ^’eatest number of inhabitants is Viziigapatam. Its popula- 
tion is 2,802,992, which is larger than that of many countries in Europe, and 
within 200,000 of that of the island of (Jeylon. Malabar comes next in order, and 
both that district and Madura contain more than two and a half millions of people. 
Then follow Tanjoro with rather less than two and a quarter millions, and North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Goddvari and Coimbatore with populations ranging from 
2,180,487 to 2,004,839. Salem, Tinnevelly, Ganjam and Kistna have each over a 
million and three-quarters. Next to these come Nclloro with 1,403,736 and Trichi- 
nopoly, Ouddapah, Chingleput and South Canara each with over one million. 
Bel lary, Kurnool iind Anantapur cc)ntaiii less than a million inhabitants each. 
Excluding Madras and the Nilgiris, the district with the smallest population is 
Anantapur, which contains only 708,549 inhabitants, but this is larger than the 
combined populations of South Australia, West Australia and Queensland, larger 
also than the populations of Now Zealand and Tasmania taken together. 

28. Still excluding Madras and the Nilgiris, the average population of a 

population .f.dutrict. Madras district is 1,753,906. The mean population 
or a district m other provinces is given below. In 
calculating those averages I have omitted Calcutta, Howrah, Darjeeling and the 
Chittagong Hill IVacts from tho Bengal figures, and Bombay, Simla and Rangoon 
from those of Bombay, the Punjab and Burma respectively, for these districts 
aro similar in their special circumstances to Madras and the Nilgiris in this pre- 
sidency : — 


Province. 

ICadrai 

Bengal 

Nortb-West Provincoi and Oudh 
Bombay 


Averago 
population 
of a district. 

1,768,906 

. 1,582,128 
967,247 
784,143 


Province. 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 


Average 
TOpulauon 
>1 a district. 

671,684 

699,127 

891,208 

188,643 


Bombay and Madras are the only provinces in which the detailed system 
of raiyatvdn land tenure prevails, and tho difference in the size of the revenue 
districts in the two presidencies is very rt markable. The Madras district is 
in fact, as has been observed by a recent writer, more like the Commissioner's 
division of other provinces. 


4 
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f'foatimj Fopulatinh, 


Floatintif P«»pulRtion. 


Travelleru hy road and 
houMoleas pour 
Travcllera by rail 
Travellere by canal . . . 
Sco>going population . . . 

Total . 


Fatnales. 


-| 


162,042 

1,303 

1,690 

223 

166,848 


29. The floating population, that is those people who did not sleep in any 

house on the census night, amounts to 498,927. 
o» ing popu a on. These were enumerated as travellers by road, rail, 

canal and sea, and the numbers of each class are given in the marginal table. The 

houseless poor are unavoidably included 
in the travellers by road. In 1881 the 
floating population numbered 618,728 
persons. The great decrease is remark- 
able, but it is found in nearly every dis- 
trict, and 1 do not think that there 
is the slightest ground for supposing 
that the enumeration of this section of 
the population was defective in 1891, as 
elaborate and timely arrangements were 
made for dealing with it. The decrease 
is confined to the travellers by road and canal. The former fell from 590,152 to 
473,815 and the latter from 19,447 to 7,479. The canal population of 1881 
included the people found on the Malabar rivers and backwaters : in 1891 these 
were not distinguished from the travellers by road. The sea-going population 
was 6,478 in 1881 and 10,890 in 1891. The travellers by rail have increased from 
549 to 6,743. The 1881 figure was no doubt much too low, but there can be as 
little doubt that that for 1891 is too high, owing, I believe, to gangs of labourers 
and the like having been enumerated on the schedules provided for railway pas- 
sengers. The abstraction has been carefully tested, and there is no question as to 
its accuracy. 

The following statement shows the floating population enumerated in the 
several districts : — 


1 

Total. ; 

Males. 

478,816 

881,778 

! 6,743 

6,350 

7.479 

6,789 

10,890 1 

10,667 

408,687 

848,679 


Floating population. 












Travkllkrr by 


Total Floating 

1lAlt.WAV. 

Ska- 

(lANAL. 

&OAP AND 


Population. 



OOINO. 



HoUHKLeBS 











Poor. 

Dutbkt. 












• 


1 

i 


i 

i 

3 

S 


1 


1 


i 

e 

Males. 

1 

« 

a 

1 

1 


1 


1 

£ 

Oanjam 

89,786 

22,000 

7,786 



402 

41 

188 

4 

21,410 

7,7*0 

Viiagapaiam 

88,806 

18,016 

5,190 

, , , 


820 

24 



17,190 

5,166 

OoiUvari 

47,747 

33.244 

14,508 



1,038 

29 

4,081 

1,257 

28,125 

13,217 

Kifltna 

49,709 

33,643 

16,066 

7 

2 

•H9 


3-17 

170 

32,840 

16,894 

Kcllore 

80,806 

88,188 

19,2‘16 

11,062 





520 

47 

18,726 

11,016 

11,263 

Coddapah 

22.469 

11,364 

361 

74 



126 

27 

21,983 

Kurnoo) 

19,768 

12,450 

7.302 

11 

7 



217 

136 

12,222 

7,159 

Boll ary 

49,601 

32,018 

17,490 

361 

109 





81,667 

17,881 

Auantapur 

17,966 

12,464 

5,602 

497 

204 





11,967 

5,298 

Madras 

6,068 

4,81 » 

1,243 

67 

8 

248 

3 



4,6U 

1,232 

Chingloput 

11,884 

7,626 

3.708 

296 

73 



244 

42 

7,086 

3,693 

North Arcot 

86,668 

17.970 

10,892 

407 

184 




... 

17,668 

10,758 

Salem 

10,846 

14.819 

«,!W7 

8,341 • 

866 

96 

• ts 




6,512 

9,444 

8,246 

S,8S0 

Coimbatore 

10,276 

4,044 

233 

831 

216 





Nflgirifi 

1,669 

1,336 







1,836 

283 

Sonth Arcot 

81,001 

14,666 

13,247 

7,764 

149 

60 

462 

16 



12,646 

7,678 

Tati]ore 

10,366 

4,200 

4,268 

680 

123 

489 

... 

67 

“7 ' 

9,229 

.4,070 

Trichiiiop6ly 

11,461 

7,218 

247 

57 





6,966 

4,211 

Madnra 

88,684 

18,281 

1 6,283 

805 

lOB 

fiOO 

46 

... 


14,556 

6,039 

Tinnovelly 

88,068 

14,184 

1 7,874 

44 

8 

852 

80 



13,788 

7.886 

Malabar 

16,081 

18,660 

13,4.39 

1.642 

162 

25 

8,584 

7 



9,093 

1,010 

Sovtb Canara 

10,818 

2,347 


... 

2,083 

27 



8,230 

2,320 

Totat. . . 

498,688 

889,496 

164,098 

6,850 

1,898 

10,667 

28$ 

5,789 

1,690 

817,689 

160,787 

^Ganjam 

198 

161 

31 




... 

... 

... 

161 

81 

1 Agency. 1 Visi^patam 

8,846 

8,601 

2,048 

1,880. 

803 

921 

... 


... 


... 


2,048 

1,880 

803 

921 

I 

1 Total, Agkncy Tracts ... 

6,119 

4,084 

• 

1,866 






... 

4.0M 

1,866 

j Total, British Territory ... j 

499, M7 

848,679 

165,848 

6,860 

1,898 

10,667 

888 

6,789 
• j 

i,e>o 

881,778 

168,068 
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80. In population as in area Travanoore’ oomes first of the feudatory states 
« 1 .. rather more than two and a half million inhabi- 

tants. Only three Madras districts have a greater 
population than this state. Cochin, with 722,906 inhabitants, has a population 
which is larger than that of only one Madras district. Pudukdta has rather more 
than half this number of inhabitants. The little states of Banganapalle and 
Sandi'ir have populations of 35,000 and 11,000 respectively. 


Chap. I. 
para. 31. 


Density, Areality and Proximity. 


31. The population of the presidency being 36,630,440, the number of per- 
■ sons to the square mile is 252 as against 218 in 1881. 

' The aooompan^ng map shows how the density varies 

from district to district. Excluding the Ii^adras City, the extreme limits arc 601 
persons to the square mile in the fertile district of Tanjore and 42 to the square 
mile in the wild hill and forest tracts of the GodAvari agency. The area of each of 
the six density groups into which the presidency is dividotl in the map, the ratio of 
the area of each to the total area, and the average density- of each group are given 
below. The Madras City is not inoludod 


flRori*, 


I. Under 100 porgonn to the aquRro mile . 
11. Bet wueu ICK) A 200 

III. Bui WOOD 200 A 300 

IV. Between 300 A 400 
V. Botwoen 400 A 500 

VI. Over 600 


Total 


Area. 


BQ. M. 

IB.167 

37,208 

HU2 

13,006 

23,060 

8,709 


141,100 


Peroentuge of 
total are A. 


Population. 


18‘68 

26-30 

8125 

0*85 

16*88 

2*68 


100*00 


1 , 204,244 

5 , 262,091 

11 , 667,984 

4 , 878,289 

9 , 847.200 

2 , 228.114 


86,177,038 


Averafca 

dctigity. 


68 

141 

266 

351 

487 

601 


840 


The first group consists entirely of the Agency Tracts, in which there are 
only 68 persons to the square mile. 

The second group comprises the districts of Nellore, Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
Bellary, Anantapur and Nflgiris. With the exception of the last named, these 
districts are contiguous. The density is greatest in Nellore, where there are 
167 persons to the square mile ; in Nflgiris the number of individuals to this 
area is only 104, in Kurnool it is 109, in Anantapur 134, in Cuddapah 146 and in 
•Bellary 161. « 

The third group contains six districts — Kistna, North Arcot, Salem, Coimba- 
tore, Madura and South Canara. The first and last are isolated, but the other 
four form a continuous tract of country. The number of persons to the square 
mile varies from 221 in Kistna to 296 in Madura. 

In the next group arc Ganjam, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly, the densities 
being, respectively, 325, .378 and 350 persons to the square mile. 

In the -fifth group are Vizagapatam and GodAvari on the east coast, Chingle- 
put and South Arcot further down on the same coast, and Malabar on the west 
coast. 


In the last group there is only one di§trict, Tanjore, and this has 601 indi- 
viduals to the square mile. 

The PonAni taluk of Malabar, with an area of 390 square miles, has 1,152 
persons to the square mile ; this is the most densely populated tract of any con- 
siderable size in the presidency, but the Kumbakdnam taluk of Tanjore is close 
behind it with 1,104 persons to the square mile. The taluks of Kumbakdnam, 
Negapatam, Nannilam, MAyavaram and ShiyAli, which form the bulk of the area 

irrigated by the Cauvery system, have together a 
density of 887 persons to the square mile. The 
density of the four taluks • of the GodAvari delto is 
556, while in the two chief delta taluks t of the Kistna 
there are only 305 persons to the square mile. 


* Amalipttram. 
Rimaohandrapuram. ■" 
Nariipurain. 

Tanuku. 
i It6pa11e. 

Bandar. 
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DENSITY, ABBAtITY AND PEOXIMITY. 


32. The density stotistics for each of the principal provinces of India and 
. j for some of the chief countries in Europe and else- 
"*** where are here given for purposes of comparison 


Penont to the ' 
square mile. | 


Penoni to the 
square mile. 


Madras 

Bengal 

North-West Provinces and Oudh 
Punjab 

Kngland and Wales 
Scotland ... 

Ireland 

Cnited Kingdom ... 

Belgium 

Holland 

Italy 

German Empire 

France 

Spain 

Java 

Japan 

Canada 


862 

Bouibav 

471 

Contra! Provinco* 

43B 

Burma 

180 


498 

Unitod StatoB of America 

132 

Moxioo 

144 

Jamaica 

312 

Brazil 

530 

1 Fora 

860 

0hil6 

240 

! Victoria 

234 

! Now South Walei 

187 

South Australia 

80 

' Queensland 

449 

West Australia 

268 

Tasmania 

6 

Now Zealand * 


161 

125 

46 


21 

la 

132 

8 

6*8 

8*6 

9*8 

3*6 

0-3 

0*5 

003 

4*4 

5-5 


Only two provinces in India and only three countries in Europe have a greater 
density than the Madras Presidency. Of the Asiatic countries given only Java and 
Japan are more populous. But in spite of the high position which Madras occupies, 
thei ‘0 is no reason to fear tliat the population has yet made any near approach to 
the limit which the land will support. Complete statistics of the culturable area, 
which is still unoccupied, are not available, as no reliable returns are obtained from 
permanently settled zeminddris, but detailed figures are given by the Board of 
Kevenuo for 94,140 square miles ; of this area 57,418 square miles are culturable, 
and of this latter extent, again 12,296 square miles or 21*41 percent, are still 
unoccupied. These figures refer chiefly to settled vaujaimri lands, and they 
possibly afford a fair index of the proportions of occupied and unoccupied cultu- 
rablo laud in ordinary zeraindari areas. In the Agency Tracts, however, which 
are not included in the Board’s returns, the proportion of unoccupied laud is 
much higher, and there is there a large field for the extension of cultivation by 
immigrants from more congested districts. 

33. In the report on the census of 1881 the taluks of Palkonda, Pdrvatipur, 

Sdldr and Srungavarnpukdta in the Vizagapatam dis- 

D«Mity ofVU.g.p.twB. trict were said to be the most populous in the presi- 
dency. The areas of these taluks, as given in the 1881 returns, wore, however, 
seriously wrong and in con.sequenco the density was very much overstated in each 
oaSe. As the matter is of some importance in connection with railway projects. 


I give the figures below : — 



NuMDKB or PKBBONR PER ' 

sqUARR MILK. | 

TAtua. 

ConBUB 
Report 
of 1881. 

Corrected 
figures 
for 1881. 

1 

Census of 
1891. 

Pilkonda . . 

1,214 

699 

686 

Firvatipnr 

1,224 

278 

278 

84Wr 

1,257 

447 

465 

Srungavarapnkdta 

1,241 

462 

472 


34. The average density of the five feudatory states is 385 persons to the 

square mile, but here also there is considerable di- 
in r*nd»tory itoui. vergence, the little state of Sanddr having only 71 

inhabitants to the square mile, while Cochin has 531. The latter has thus a 
greater density than any of the Indian provinces, and is neai'ly as populous as 
Belgium. Travanoore is much lower down in the scale, having only 380 persona 
to the square mile. 
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Areality. 


Province, 

AoroN. 

MadrM 

264 

Bengal' ... • 

]a6 

North-Wont Provinces mid (Jiidli 

147 

Panjab 

330 

Bombay 

4‘24 

Central Provinces • • j 

5T3 

Barrna ... .• ■ 

U2t 




35 . The term areality is used to denote the average area for each unit of popu- 

lation. Tho areality of the Madras Presi- 
dency is 2'54 acres, or 12,275 square 
yards to each person. This is compared 
with the areality for other Indian pro- 
vinces in tho marginal statement. . 

In England and Wales there are 1’28 
acres to each individual, in Belgium I ’19 
acres, and in Holland 1'78 acres. In 
the densely populated PonAni and Kum- 
bakdnam taluks, the area for each inhabi- 
tant is only 0*56 and 0-58 of an acre respectively. 

In tho feudatory states, as a whole, there was a space of l*0d acres to every 
individual. In Cochin the average area was 1’21 acres, in Travuncore 1-68 acres, 
in Pudukdta 1-89 acres, in Banganapallo 4"60 {icres, and in Sandiir 9'05 acres. 

36 . Another way of e.xpressing the relation between area and population is to 

state the average distance between each person, snp- 
proimty. posing the inhabitants were equally distributed over 

the face of tho country. In the Madras Presidency this distance is 1 19 yards. In 
Bengal it is 87 yards, in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 91 yards, and in 
Bombay 154 yards. The proximity for each district and feudatory state is given 
in the table prefixed to this chapter. In tho Madras town the people are only 15 
yards apart. In the most populous rural tract, the PonAni taluk of Malabar, tho 
distance between each inhabitant is 56 yards. In the Agency Tracts tho people 
are 230 yards asunder. 


Numhar of Towns and Villages, excluding uninhabited 
villages. 


Towns and Villages. 

37. The total number of towns and villages, excluding uninhabited villages, is 
Tovni Md vuiani 57,079 \ the number in 1881 was 51 ,964. 

Tho details for each district are given 
in the marginal statement. It must bp 
explained that in Madras a ‘ village ’ is 
not a single collection of houses, but a 
revenue term denoting a certain .area 
of agricultural land. Within this area 
there is nearly always one group of 
houses, and frequently there are two or 
three such groups, while occasionally 
there is^no habitation at all. Tho extent 
of the area depends partly upon custom, 
partly on atlministrative convenience. 
At the time of tho survey and settlement 
of a district, it is usual to amalgamate 
contiguous villages which are too small 
to warrants head msin being provided for 
each, and to sub-divide those which are 
too large for a single headman to manage 
efiiciontly. In zeminddri tracts, where 
the village establishments are not under 
the control of the Government, this 
process goes on to a much leas extent, 
and it is there more common for a vil- 
lage to consist of only one group of 
habitations. In the .agency tracts 
again, especially in the gre.at Joyporc 
zeminddri in Vizagapatam, every little 
cluster of huts is treated as a village, and tho returns show that in a number of 
cases a village name has been given to a single house. The result is that the 
average population of a village in tho agency tracts is 106, while in the rest of 
the presidency it is 755. In Malabar, there are practically no villages except in. 

5 


DIHTRK’T. 

1891 . 

1881. 

1 1 

1 Difforencyfl. 

Ganjam 

4,191 

8,668 

4,189 

+ 

2 

Viingaputam 

2,667 


1 

GotUvari 

1,684 

2,031 

— 

897 

Kistna 

1,648 

1,798 

1,823 


26 

Nelloro 

1,688* 

+ 

105 

Gaddapah 

1,876 

1,241 

+ 

36 

Karnool 

808 

772 

+ 

30 

Bellary 

796 

1,161 

- 

366 

Anantapur... 

941 

000 

+ 

« i 

Madras 

Chin^lopnt 

1 

1,097 

7 I 

2,003 

3,967 


1 

l! 1 

North Aritot 

4,466 


49S ' 

Salem 

8,611 

3,972 


161 

Coimbatore 

1,478 

68 

1,447 

■b 

31 

Nilgiris 

10 

•f 

42 

South Aroot 

8,697 

2,860 

■h 

47 

Tan j ore 

8,660 

3,661 

— 

1 

Trichinopoly 

1,608 

4,108 

1,486 

+ 

17 

Madura 

3,971 

+ 

132 

Tinnevclly 

1,686 

8,860 

1,497 

437 

4 

41 

Malabar 

4 

1,813 

South Canara 

. 1,888 

1,282 

4 

6 

Total . . . 

44,880 

42,946 

4 

1,935 

^ f Ganjam 

1,846 

2,706 


860 

§ ^Vizagapatam... 

9,884 

6,096 

4 

3,289 

^(God4vari 

969 

218 

4 

761 

Total . . . 

18.199 

9,019 

4 

8,180 

Grand Total ... 

67,079 

61,964 

4 

6,116 


Chap. I. 
para. 37. 
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TOWNS AND VILLAOBS* 


(Riap. L the Pdlghat taluk ; elsewhere the people live in detached homesteads and the lowest 
para. 38. unit of area for administrative purposes is the dham. Above this is the amam 
consisting of a varying number of desams. For the purpose of village officials the 
ammm corresponds to the village elsewhere, and in the census returns of 1881 the 
village in Malabar means an amsam. But on the occasion of the present census it 
was decided to treat the desavi as the unit, and the number of villagos now shown 
against Malabar means the number of dmam. In respect of area and population 
the demm approaches much more nearly to an ordinary village than the amsam 
does. A consideration of the foregoing remarks will make it clear that the increase 
of 5,117 in the number of towns and villages by no means necessarily indicates an 
addition since the last census of that number of separate groups of habitations. 

Turning now to individual districts, the decrease in the Goddvari is mainly 
due to transfers made to the agency tracts ; in Bellary the decrease is caused by 
the amalgamation of small villages at the recent survey ; in Nellore and North 
Arcot the changes are chiefly found in zeminddri lands, where the village is less 
stable than in raiyatvAri taluks ; Salem has lost some villages, which have been 
transferred to North and South Arcot. In the Nilgiri district in 1881, the uddn^ 
which are large areas containing many groups of habitations, were treated a.s 
villages, but on the present occasion a smaller unit has been adopted with the 
result that the ten villages of 1881 are now increased to 52; in Madura the 
increase is partly the not result of the linking up and aub-division of raiyatvdri 
villages and partly an unexplained addition in the zeminddri tracts; the increase 
in Malabar is due to the change in the unit adopted, which has been mentioned 
above. The figures for the agency tracts show great variations and no complete 
explanation is forthcoming. The practice of ‘ shifting cultivation * which obtains 
in part of the agency leads to frequent changes in the location of dwellings and 
the multiplication of village names, and as the bulk of the area is held on zemin- 
dAri tenure, the lists of villagos are imperfect and liable to arbitrary alteration from 
time to time. I think it will bo found that the large increase in the Vizaga* 

C atam agency is duo to the inclusion, in 1891, of a great number of outlying 
onses, which in 1881 were either omitted altogether or were incorporated in some 
neighbouring village. In the Goddvari agency there has been a real increase by 
transfers from the non-agency portion of the district and from Vizagapatam. 

38. The total number of towus and villages will not necessarily equal the 
number of villages given in the revenue returns, for a 
Oenllw Kevenue and coiisist of the siteS of SBVUl’al rOVeUUO vil- 

lages, which will, therefore, appear in the tables as one 
town instead of two, three or more villages. Sometimes again the hamlets of the 
village which givos'its name to the town are not included in the latter, as they are 
situated at a distance from the main site. A notable instance of this is Rdmes- 
varam, the famous place of pilgrimage ; the revenue village of this name extends 
over an enormous area iind includes a number of hamlets which lie at .a consider- 
able distance from the actual town itself. These hamlets were, therefore, treated 
as a distinct village, so that we have in the returns a town of Rdmesvaram and a 
village of that name also. The adoption of this plan causes an increase in the 
number of towns and villages over the number of revenue villages, but this increase 
is probably more than counterbalanced by the loss from the causes referred to 
above. Tjastly, a town may bo formed of one village and one or more hamlets of 
another, the main site of which is not included. This will neither increase nor 
diminish the number of villages, but the population of the village which is shorn 
of its hamlet will appear in the census statements as less than the real population 
by the number of persons enumerated in the hamlet. 

39. Excluding Madras and the agency tracts, the average population of a 
village, including towns also in that expression, is 766, 
tnd^own! and the average district divergence from this is 282 

or 37*35 per cent. For villages alone the average is 
692, and the mean district deviation is 249 or 35*98 per cent. The average num- 
ber of inhabitants in a town is 13,867, the mean district divergence being 3,896 
oi\ 28*10 per cent. The degree of dispersion about the mean in the case of these 
averages is, however, so great — the mean error being between 500 and 600 per 
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cent, in the case of towns and villages together— that the arithmetical mean Chap. L 

but little information as to the actual state ot things. A much bettor idea of this para. 39. 
is given by the following statement, which shows the distnbution of 1,000 towns 
and villages by population groups in each district : 

Number of toirim and vilkujen tn each group out of 1,000. 


District. 


Gao jam 

Viiaffapalam 

Godivari 

Kiatna 

Nolloro 

Ooddapah 

Kurnool 

Betlary 

AnantaptiT 

Obiu^lcput 

North Arcot 

Salem 

Colmbature 

NHipria 

South Arcot 

Tanjore 

Trlchinopoly 

Madura 

Tinnevolly 

Malabar 

South Canava 


'INn’Ai. 


^ Qaujam 

AtfGucy. ] VizRSapfttani . 

( GocUvari 

ToTAt,, Ahkncy Traqts 

Total, Britiah Territory. 


-191t. j 

200^499. 

600*999. 

471 1 

316 

1 

144 . 

242 1 

290 

269 i 

130 i 

192 

! 286 i 

13a . 

268 

1 267 i 

m 

291 

249 

151 

226 

244 1 

94 , 

160 

365 1 

(57 

200 

400 1 

309 

293 

86(3 . 

265 

387 

240 

428 

203 

190 

4U 

313 

153 

118 

189 

260 


164 

116 

161 , 

319 

305 : 

273 

366 

1 220 

145 

284 

286 

476 

227 

138 

1G2 

215 

266 , 

70 

2U 

.308 

167 1 

1 

309 

272 


879 

889 

738 ' 

206 

48 

897 

92 

10 

846 ; 

118 

26 

869 

111 

17 

408 

1 

848 

i 

184 


1, 000-1, mi9. 

2,000-2,999. 

,3,000-4,999. 

6,000 and 
over. 

Total. 

^“ 54 ” 

9 

6 

1 

2 

l,000 

151 

38 

12 


1,000 

233 

94 

40 

19 

1,000 

247 

78 

26 

8 

1,000 

ia3 

50 

23 

8 

1,000 

1 269 

77 

84 

9 

1,000 

1,000 

302 

67 

16 

7 

1 254 

42 

21 

16 

1,000 

178 

SI 

19 

9 

1,000 

76 

17 

t) 

7 

1,000 

90 

17 

8 

4 

1,(M)0 

83 

25 

13 

3 

1,000 

280 

100 

77 

30 

1,000 

401 

164 

68 

58 

1,000 

107 

33 

9 

1 0 

. 1,000 
1,000 

98 

23 

9 

1 ^ 

207 

60 

i 23 

1 5 

; 1,000 

89 

202 

35 

1 24 

12 

1 1,000 

i 80 

65 

30 

, 1,000 

233 

1 77 

44 

18 

i 1,000 

181 

4*1 

19 

1 ^ 

j 1,000 

146 


81 

1 » 

1 ‘ 

{ 1,000 

’ 8 

' 1 

8 

; 1 


1 

! 

1 1,000 

1 1,000 

i 2 



1,000 

8 

L. 

1 


1,000 

116 

88 

T »« 

i ■> 

1,000 


Another way of considering the relation between the people and tlie size of 
tbn irrouDS in which they congregate is to observe the numbers, out ot a given 
totah living in each kind 'of town or village. In the following table the distribution 
in this way of every 1,000 of the population is shown 

Number of pereouit in 1,000 liriiig in rfirli cbm of riUage or fonn. ^ 


DIMTRK T. 


\-\m. 


Gknjam 

Visagapatam 

GexUvari 

Kietna 

NflUoro 

Cuddapah 

Kurnool 

Bollary 

Anautapnr 

Chiugloput. 

North Arcot 

Salem 

Coimbatnro 

NHgirii 

South Arcot 

Tanjore 

Triebinopoly 

Madura 

Tiunevolly 

Malabar 

South (^anara 




r Ganjam 

Agency. \ Vizagapatam . . . : 
(Godivari I 

Tot At, Aokncy Tracts . 

Total, BritUh Territory. 



1 

l.OOO.j 

2,000 2,999. 

3,000-4,099. 

6,0(X» 
and over. 

Total. 

190 

00 

47 

50 

1,000 . 

2K3 

124 

63 

110 

1,000 ; 

271 

198 

130 

164 

1,000 , 

34H 

187 

93 

86 

1,000 

304 

145 

100 

85 

1,000 

362 

184 

123 

GO 

1,000 

409 1 

188 

58 

72 

1,000 

300 , 

88 

09 

211 

1,000 

314 ! 

98 

90 

84 

1,000 

177 1 

09 

08 

117 

1,000 

219 

80 

60 

85 

l,000 

221 

114 

95 

92 

1,000 

240 1 

177 

215 

170 

1,000 

327 : 

197 

125 

279 

1,000 

sot 

105 

4() 

82 

1,000 

212 i 

88 

52 ; 

167 1 

1,000 

316 1 

134 ; 

93 

1 

l,(K)0 

195 1 

136 1 

1 144 • 

101 

1,000 

230 • 

169 i 

j 166 

223 

1,000 

278 , 

168 

1 130 

160 

1,000 

301 j 

128 

> 86 

97 

1,000 

>67 ' 

181 

1 101 

188 

1,000 

63 i 

7 

1 


1,00U 

12 ! 

12 

1 ^ 

8 

1,000 


86 

i 


1,000 

81 

18 

! 11 

8 

1,000 

868 

187 

1 

! 08 

1 

188 

1,000 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Chap. I. 
para. 40. 


In 64-55 per ceot. of the towns and villages of the whole presidency the 
number of inhabitants is loss than 500, in 82*89 per cent, it is less than 1,000, and 
in 94*41 per cent, it is below 2,000. Places with a population between 2,000 
and 5,000 inhabitants form 4*87 per cent, of the total, and in only 0*72 per cent, 
does the population exceed 5,000. Those figures, however, must be considered 
in conjunction with those given in the second of the tables. From this we see 
that 12-2 per cent, of the people reside in places containing not less than 5,000 
inhabitants and 22*5 per cent, in the small towns having a population between 
2,000 and 5,000. The large villages with under 2,000, but not less than 1,000, 
inhabitants contain 25*8 per cent, of the people, while tlie remaining 39*5 per cent, 
are found in small villages with a population below 1,000. 


The figures for the different districts vary considerably. In the agency tracts, 
Ganjam, North Arcot, Salem and Madura, the proportion of villages with less 
than 200 inhabitants is very high, while in Bellary, Kurnool and Malabar it is 
much below the average. In the Nilgiris there are no villages in this group. 
Takitig villages with populations between 1 and 499, we find that in the Vizaga- 
patam ag(mcy tracts, 99 per cent, of the village come under this category, in the 
Godilvari agency 96 per cent., and in the Ganjam agency 94 pel* cent. In the 
ordinary regulation districts the variations arc from 79 per cent, in Ganjam, 72 
j)er cent, in Salem, and 70 per cent, in Madura to 27 per cent, in Bellary, 25 per 
cent, in Kurnool, and 15 per cent, in Nflgiris. In the next cumulative group, viz., 
that of villages with a population under 1,000, Giinjam is still the highest with 93 
per cent., but Chingleput comes next with 89 per cent.^ and then North Arcot, 
Salem, Tanjore and Madura, in all of which districts the percentage is over 80. 
The Nflgiri district still has the lowest proportion, but the positions of other dis- 
tricts are considerably altered. The statement showing the number per mille of 
population living in each size of town or village presents similar variations. In 
the agency tracts and in Ganjam, Chingleput and North Arcot more than half the 
population live in villages with less than 1,000 inhabitants. In Tanjore, Salem, 
South Arcot, Vizagapatam and Anantapur between 40 and 50 per cent, live in such 
villages; in South Canara, Nelloro, Trichinopoly, Madura, Bcllary and Kurnool 
the percentage is between 30 and 40 ; in Kistna, Cuddapah, Malabar and Tinne- 
volly it is between 20 and 30; in Coimbatore it is 192, and in Nflgiris only 72. 


40. It must be remembered that the above figures afford only an approximate 
^ * -in index of tho size of a single group of dwellings such 

as would be called a village in England, for, as has 
already been explained, tho Madras village may, and fre(|uently does, consist of 
several detached hamlets, the most important of which gives its name to the whole 
revenue village.' The number of hamlets attached to each village has not been 
ascertained, but some indication of the degree in which hamlets are found in the 
different districts is given by tho figures showing the average area of villages. 
Thus in Ganjam the average area of a village is only 1’17 square miles, and we 
may feel pretty confident that there the revenue village and what may be called 
tho population village are usually identical. In Tanjore, the average area is only 
1 '04 square miles and the same conclusion follows. In tho north central districts 
the average area of a village is very high, but in the case of Cuddapah and Kurnool 

the average is raised somewhat by the 
inclusion in the total area on which the 
calculation is made of a large extent of 
forest land. Yet, even when allowance 
is made for this, the size of a village is 
large, and if all the ryots of such a vil- 
lage lived in the same place, it is obvious 
that some of them would be put to con- 
siderable inconvenience in going back- 
wards and forwards to their lands. We 
may fairly conclude, therefore, that in 
these districts hamlets are common. In the Nflgiris the average village contains 
18;40 square miles, but there is so little cultivation in this district that it does not 


District . 

Average 

popula- 

tion. 

Average 
area in 
Sq. M. 

Cuddapah 1 

950 

O-8-l 

Kurnool 

972 

9-87 

Bellaty 

950 

7'S2 

Anantapur 

687 

C-61 
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follow that the number of * population ’ villages greatly exceeds the number of Chap. I. 
revenue villages. In the agency tracts, hamlets are of rare occurrence, and we para. ^ 
find there a low average area ; in the Vizagapatam agency, it amounts to only 1’35 
square miles, aud the so-called villages- are not more than a mile and a quarter 
apart. For the whole presidency the area of towns and villages is 2*47 square 
miles, and the proximity or moan distance between each is 1-69 miles. 


41. It is not easy to say why the revenue villages differ so much in size. There 
_ . j .. is, of course, a limit both to area and population ; but 

pMfttiono • 0 »» oni. Completely explain the divergences. 

Why, for example, should the Godiivari village be just about double that of 
Chingleput both in extent and number of inhabitants ? If one village headman is 
sufficient for nearly 1,300 persons in Coimbatore, why should one be required for 
every 537 in Tanjore, where the population is less scattered ? To answer those 
questions fully, it would be necessary to examine in detail the circumstances of 
each district. Speaking generally, however, it is probably correct to say that in 
the case of raiyatodn tracts the tendency is towards villages of a largo size, but 
this is modified by the existence in some districts, notably Chingleput and Tanjore, 
of or joint villages, the amalgamation of which woiild cause inconvenience. 

In poor districts again, the villages would necessarily be larger than in rich dis- 
tricts, as the amount of the fund for the payment of village servants is too small in 
the former to support a large staff of headmen, accountants, &c. Lastly, in zcmin’ 
ddri tracts, which form a considerable proportion of the area of the presidency, the 
size of the village depends upon long-standing custom, unaffected by rules for the 
revision of village? establishments. The tendency in such tracts is towards small 
villages, and this, of course, reduces the district average. 


42 . I'lirning now to the feudatory states wo find the Travancore town or 

village has no less than 10,030 inhabitants and an area 
of 26‘39 square miles. For villages alone the average 
population is 9,919. The smallest village has a popula- 
tion of 71G, and no less than 98 per cent, of the total towns and villages have over 
2,000 inhabitants. In this state, as in the British district of Malabar, there are no 
regular villages, and the above high averages are due to the fact that the Proverty, 
which is a comparatively large revenue division, has been taken as the equivalent 
of the ordinary village. In 1881 the Kara, the average area of which was in that 
year only 2 square miles, was adopted a-s the lowest unit, and it is to bo regretted 
that the same principle was not adhered to on this occasion. The writer of the 
report on the census of 1881 says, “ the Kara is our village or social unit and 
corresponds to the English parish ; ” and it is not clear why. the Kara was aban- 
doned and the Prorerty substituted for it. 

In Cochin, the desam has been taken as the equivalent of a village, and the 
average population of each is 1,030, while the average area is 2'07 square miles. 
The total number of d^sams is 653, which is one loss tlian in 1881. 

In the other feudatory states the village is of the ordinary type. In Pudu- 
kdta the number of villages has fallen from 596 to 306. I have no information 
as to the cause of this reduction, but it is probably due to the same process of 
amalgamation which has taken place in British districts. The average population 
is 1,164, which is higher than the average in the neighbouring districts of Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore. The mean area is o'59 square miles. 

Banganapalle has 63 and Sandiir 24 villages. These numbers each differ by 
one from the corresponding figures for 1881. The average population is 563 in 
Banganapalle and 475 in Sanddr ; the average area is 4’05 square miles in the 
former and 6-71 in the latter state. The villages are both smaller and less 
populous than those of the British districts of Kurnool and Bellary, in which these 
two states are situated. 

I give below statements showing (1) the prof^rtion of towns and villages in 
•each grotip and (2) the percentage of the population living in toams and villages 
•of eam» size ; — LZ' I € S 


IHk RAfyiAKII SHNA mlSftlM 
IfUllfwTi. Ul* Oi.TUAt 
LliAARY 
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Distrihution of 1,000 iomift and villagfs according to number of inhaltiianU. 


Statf. 

1—199. 

200 499. 

600- 999. 

1,000 -1,999. 

2,000 2,999. 

3,000—4,999. 

6,000 A over. 

Tntal. 

Truvancoro 



39 

167 

27-5 

109’8 

843-1 

1,000-0 

nnoliiii 

91-2 

291 '8 

270-5 

220-4 

60-8 

42-6 

22-8 

1,000-0 

Pudiik^ta 

68’C 

176-9 

338'8 

273*6 

1010 

39-1 

130 

1,000-0 

Banganapalle 

849-2 

317‘6 

174-6 

127-0 


31-7 


1,000-0 

Sandur ... 

6260 

126-0 

126-0 

88-8 


41-7 


1,000-0 

Total ... 

880 

206-8 

227-2 

186-9 

59-7 

64-3 

179-1 

1,000-0 


Numlnr of people in each group out of 1,000 of the population. 


STATE. 

1—199. 

200—499. 

600—099. 

1,000—1,999. 

2,000 -2,999. 

8,000 -4,1*99. 

5,000 A over. 

Total. 

Travancon^ 



0.3 

2-2 

7 2 

47-4 

942-|> 

1,000-0 

Cooliiu 

10-4 

906 

177-0 

281-4 

131-0 

161-8 

156-7 

1,000-0 

PiidukdtA 

6-G 

61-8 

200-8 

8(;C-2 

199-7 

J28-9 


1,000-0 

Bangatiupallc . . 

8G-4 

200-8 

206-0 

319-3 


188-5 

i6i-6 

1,000-0 

Baua6r 

89-2 

84-8 

206-9 

238-4 


881-7 


1,000-0 

Total . . . 

3-7 

25-1 

58-3 

91-2 

60-8 

78*4 

692-.') 

1,0000 


Towns. 


43. The number of towns in the presidency is 
Towni. 2 J 4 . number in 1881 was 226. 

44. It is diflBcult to find any good definition of a town. Writing on this 

subject in the report on the census of 1881, Mr. 
a ono own. Molver Said: “Town is ordinarily a word of some- 

what vague application, and there was some difference of opinion as to its 
appropriate definition. At the former enumeration any village over 5,000 inha- 
bitants was returned as a town. This line, if further limited by other condi- 
tions, might have afforded a fairly good definition, although it would have 
excluded some places that are clearly towus. By itself the 5,000 inhabitants 
standard was a poor one. It included, for instance, 186 amsams or townships 
in Malabar, each on an average occupying 15 square miles, and many of them 
not containing a single street. Size, compactness and certain .architectural, 
commercial, or industrial features are all considerations which would go to make 
up the definition of a town for census purposes. In the present census the fol- 
lowing definition was adopted : — ‘ A town is a collection of numerous dwellings 
near each other within a limited area, having shops which provide a continual 
open market for the supply of goods, especially of manufactured goods.’ This 
was fairly elastic, and for the rest the selection was left very much to the Dis- 
trict officers. The result is probably about the best attainable. The definition 
has, perhaps, boon interpreted a little too liberally in Tinnevelly and a little too 
rigidly in Malabar. But it is known that in the former the people do congregate 
in closely-built villages much more than in any other district, and that the 
reverse is the case in Malabar and Canara.” 


In 1891 a somewhat more precise test was attempted. I quote from my 
circular on the subject : — 

“ The Census Commissioner has laid down the following general principles to 
“ aid District officers in determining what is a town in the census acceptation of 
“ the term : — 

“ (a) The population should not be loss than 5,000, residing in houses more- 
or less contiguous, not in scattered collections, as hamlets, &xs. 

“ (5) The place, if not containing the above population, should be under the. 
operation of some Municipal Act. 
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*' (c) Though containing the above population, it should not be merely a Chap. I. 
large village, but should have some distinctly urban character, as that of a market para. 45. 
town. 

“ (d) Where a town is made up of several distinct portions, each should be 
shown separately as municipal limits, suburbs, and cantonment, respectively. 

“ The notes on each district, which are appended to volume I of the report on 
“ the census of 1881, show what places wore treated as towns on the last occasion. 

“ I also beg to invite your attention to para. 720 of that volume.” 

It will be seen that no place with a population of less than 5,000 was to be 
regarded as a town unless it possessed a municipal constitution. As a consequence 
of this, the number of towns with less than 5,000 inhabitants fell from 4:1 in 1881 
to 14 in 1891. None even of these fourteen towns fulfilled the strict letter of the 
conditions laid down, but, on various grounds, they were considered to have an 
urban character. 

45. One of the most marked characteristics of the village is the close bond 
which unites all the inhabitants. The relations which 
’’**^**" * * exist between them existed between their fathers, 

their grandfathers and their ancestors many gonerii- 
tions back ; the farmer holds the land his fathers hold, and his ploughmen arc the 
descendants of theirs. The simple wants of the villagers are supplied by the 
village artizans ; their implements of husbandry by the bhicksmith and carpenter, 
their cooking utensils by the potter and coppersmith, their few clothes by the 
weaver. They are shaved by the village barber, whose wife acts as midwife, and 
washed for by the village dhohi, who also is bound to supply torches for proces- 
sions. All these persons are paid fixed annual fees of grain and money, or else 
they are remunerated by special grants of land, or more frequently the two 
methods are combined. The payment of these foes is compulsory, and in return 
each artizan does all the work of his trade that is required of him. In such 
a community there is no possibility of tho intrusion of outsiders, for there is no 
room for them. If a ryot Ims to pay tho potter, whether he takes his pots or not, 
he will not bo likely to transfer his custom to a stranger who demands payment for 
each article, even though the latter’s wares are superior. Nor in such a village is 
there any place for shops. Tho weaver, it is true, has to some extent been sup- 
plemented by the dealer in Manchester cloths, but these are purchased at the nearest 
market, which also supplies the few articles that m.ake up the needs of the typical 
villager. Now as a village increases in size, tho hereditary artizans are no longer 
capable of supplying all tho requirements of their crafts and strangers are neces- 
sarily introduced. These come, as a rule, from large towns and bring with them 
the town custom of ti’ade as opposed to the village custom of service. It does not 
take long for the former to oust the latter, and the social constitution of the 
community is radically changed. New influences and new powers arise: the 
village headman is overshadowed by the comparatively wealthy shopkeeper ; the 
accountant finds himself matched against a sharp vakil ; tho old schoolmaster’s 
ancient methods are I’epl.aced by those inspired by an Education department; 
perhaps a dispensary is started with a hospital assistant, who pronounces con- 
temptuously on the practices of tho Vaidyan and Hakim. The effect of the 
introduction of these revolutionary elements is soon evident. The authority of tho 
old heads of the community is weakened, tho depressed classes begin to assert a 
freedom and independence hitherto undreamt of, and their masters in their turn 
cease to take tho same paternal interest in them. Here also service gives way to 
trade. The bonds weaken, and we have a body of people whoso relations to each 
other are very different from those found in the old village community. The 
transition from one stage to the other is sometimes slow, sometimes rapid. The 
construction of a largo public work or tho opening of a railway station will fre- 
quently bring about the change in a year or two. On the other hand, a village 
may increase by ordinary natural growth up to a comparatively largo population 
without any interference with the manner of life of its inhabitants. ‘Speaking 
generally, it is probably safe to take a group of 2,000 inhabitants as the utmost 
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Chap. I. limit, which the old type of village can reach without any change in its character. 
para.‘46. But even when this change has taken place more or loss completely, it is doubtful 
whether the village has a sufficient claim to be regarded as a town, for the popu* 
lation remaihs largely agricultural. The distinction between urban and rural 
population is, in Great Britain, chiefly of value from the point of view of 
sanitation and vital statLstios. In India, however, the conditions of town life 
are very different from what they are in England. We have here no factory 
chimneys vitiating the atmosphere with their smoke, no close work-rooms, and 
few, if any, unhealthy trades. The weavers put up their looms in the street, 
the coppersmith works in an open shed, and it is the same with all other arti- 
/ans. Of largo manufactures there are practically none ; here and there a spinning 
or weaving mill may be met with, and there are one or two sugar refineries, 
but the whole number of largo works is so small that any one acquainted 
with the presidency could mention them all without difficulty. Nor do the houses, 
except in the largo towns, differ much from those in villages. They are more 
numerous and somewhat more closely packed, but they are only one-storied 
buildings and almost as readily accessible to the purifying rays of the Indian 
sun and the cleansing breezes of the monsoons as the cottage of the villager. 
The more frequent presence of the cess-pool is compensated for by the rare occur- 
rence of the manure heap. There is, perhaps, greater risk from epidemic diseases, 
but, taking all the circumstances into consideration, the sanitary position of the 
ordinary town in the Madras Presidency is but little inferior to that of the village. 
The inferiority, of course, becomes greater with the size of the town, and from the 
point of view that I am now considering, I should fix the lower population limit of 
towns at about 15,000 inhabitants. ' From the politico-social stand-point, however, 
a much lower limit is required, and I .am inclined to think that a population of 
2,000 would not be too low for this. It must be clearly understood that I refer 
in both cases to populations occupying a single site and not to an aggregate of a 
number of detached hamlets. A Miidras village of 5,000 inhabitants may be 
made up of five separate hamlets, each with a population of about 1,000, and no 
conclusion as to the correct classification c.an, therefore, be drawn from the 
population figures given in the census returns. It may, on the occasion of the 
next enumeration, be de.sirable to compile the total population of each village-site, 
but this would add to the cost of the operations, and it would greatly increase the 
work of District officers, who alone would be able to decide whether a hamlet 
was to be regarded as detached or forming part of the parent village. 

46. In the following table the number of towns 
popuution of towM. in each population group is compared with the number 

of 1881 



Towns 

coiituinin}^ betwoon 

1891. 

1881. 

‘iOG, 000 ami 500,000 inhabitants 

1 

1 

75,000 and 100, OoO 

do. 

8 

1 

50,000 and 

75,000 

do. 

6 

7 

20,000 and 

50,000 

do, 

27 

21 

1 5,CK)0 and 

20,000 

do. 

14 

18 

10,000 and 

15,0<K) 

do. 

49 

30 

5,000 and 

10,000 

do. 

108 

110 

4,000 and 

5,000 

do. 

7 

21 

3,000 and 

4,000 

do. 

. 6 

17 

2,000 and 

3,000 

do. 

8 

3 

1,000 and 

2,000 

do. 


2 



Total 

814 

286 
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I give below for purposes of comparison the number of large towns, i.e., Chap. I. 
those with a population of 50,000 and upwards, in each of the principal provinces parar47'. 
of India. 





Population of Inrgo 




tOWUfl. 


I'roviiioeH. 

Number 
of largo 





tOWIlfl. 

Total. 

Averngo. 


Madras 

9 

991,728 

110,188 


Bombay 

8 

1,518,552 

189,819 


Bengal 

lu 

1,452,800 

145,280 


Nortli*Woiit Bioviiicoa and Oudh. 

18 

2,038,070 

113,226 


Punjab 

io 1 

080,767 ' 

1 

98,077 


Contral I’rovinceH 

! ^ j 

201,405 

100,747 


Burniii 

» i 

424,924 

141,011 


With the exception of the capital, tlie Madras Presidency does not contain a 
single town with a population over 100,000, .and in this I'cspect presents a marked 
contrast to the North-West Provinces, Bombay and Burma. 

47. The nine towns, with a population of over 50,000, wore the same in both 
yeai's. Their populations in 1891 and 1881 and the 
Towns with »p«pnUUoBOMr # 0 , 000 . increase between the two onuraorations are given 

below : — 


— — — — - - - 

- 

■ 

- 


— 




1 


Variation. 


Name «)f To>\ u. 

1891. 

j 1K81. 


-- 

i 

--- 



i 

1 

' ' ' ' 

Population. 

Per cent. 

Madrao 

468,618 

•105,848 


k5,670 


11 50 

Trb’luuopoly 

90,609 

81,449 


0,100 


7 29 

Matlum ... ... .. 

87,488 

70,847 

+ 10,581 

■f 

1377 

Salem . 

67,710 

59,631 

+ 

8,079 

■f 

13-53 

Culicnt 

66,078 

67,085 

+ 

8,993 

+ 

15-75 

Bellary . .. 

69,467 

53,100 


0,007 

4 

11 24 

Nogapatam 

69,881 

58,770 

•f 

5,445 

+ 

1013 

Tanjoro 

64,390 

54,745 j 

- 

355 

- 

()03 

Kumbakdnam 

64,807 

50,098 ' 

J 

-f 

4,20f» 


8-40 


In the case of Calicut, Negapatam and Kuinbakdnam the rate of increase is 
greater than th.at of the districts in which these towns are situated. In the case of 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Salem and Bellary it is less, but the abnormally higli rate of 
increase in the three districts, of which the last three towns are the capitals, is line 
to causes which affect chiefly the rural population, and it docs not follow, noi* do I 
think it is the case, that the lower rate of advance in the towns is duo to emigration 
from town to country. With the exception of Kurabakdnam and 'J’anjore, the rate 
of increase is .about what might be expected from the normal growth of population. 
The advance between 1871 and 1881 was in some cases greater, but these figure's 
cannot bo used with confidence, as it is doubtful whether the areas of the (owns 
were the same at both enumerations. 

Kumbakdnam has increased by only 8-40 per cent. ; the rate of increase how- 
ever for the Taniore district, in which it is situated, is only 4-50 per ccn(., so 
it has at least made more progress than the surrounding rural tracts. It is clear, 

7 
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Chap. L Iherefore, that the town has not lost by migration to the country villages of the 
para. 48. district, though there has probably been a not inconsiclorable migration, especially 
among the oducatocl classes, to other parts of the presidency. 

Taiijore contains 355 fewer inhabitants than in 1881. In 1871 it was the 
third largest city in the province : in 1881 it stood fifth, and now it has dropped to 
( iglith, and has even ceased to be the largest town in the district to which it gives 
its name. Between 1871 and 1881 the rate of increase was 4*9 per cent. What 
the population was in the days of its prime, I have not been able to ascertain even 
approximately, but there can bo little doubt that it has declined since the death of 
the last Rajah in 1855. The existence of a court, even though a titular one, exerts 
a considerable influence upon the population of the town in which it is held, as it 
attracts numbers of all kinds of professions, and in India still larger numbers of 
Brahmans. The dispersion of this miscellaneous multitude must have commenced 
with the (loath of the Rajah, and it has evidently been more rapid since the demise 
of the princess, his successor. The line of the Tanjore family has now come to an 
(md, and with it has gone a large crowd who depended on its patronage or its alms. 

Town* with 20 , (KM) and 60,000 in- 48. The following are the 27 towns with popu- 

habitanu. latioiis between 20,000 and 50,000 : — 


Name of Town. 


Population in 

Population in 

Incroaae. 


1891. 

1881. 

Popnlation. 

Per cent. 

Cnddaloro ... 


47,366 

4.3,646 

3,810 

8-75 

Coimiiatoro 


46,863 

U8,0C7 

7,410 

1003 

Veil ore 


44,9St 

40,958 

3,067 

9-09 

C'onj('0\ ovam 


42,648 

37,276 

6,27.3 

1416* 

Mnngnlore 


40,922 

32,000 

8,823 

27-4!) 

(Jocanatla 


40,668 

.30,441 

10,112 

.33*22 

PAlgliAl .. 


39,481 

Not known. 



Itiitultir or MuHnlipataiu 


38,809 

36,416 

2.304 

0*67 

Vizagapfttnm 


34,487 

.30,201 

4,100 

1.3-85 

VizianriKftram . 


30,881 

Not known. 



Ellore ... 


29,888 

26,01^2 

4,200 

17-10 

Nrlloro 


29,386 

27,605 

1,831 

6-OC 

Rtijaimiuiidry 


88,897 

24,666 

.3,842 

15 66 

Cannimoro 


87,418 

26,886 

1,032 

3-91 

Tollicliorry 


87,196 

24.681 

2,616 

1064 

Addni 


86,848 

22,441 

3,802 

lC-0-1 

Horliiimporo ... 


86,668 

23,500 

2,064 

8*70 

Tutieorin 

! 

86,107 

1 16,281 

8,826 

64-21 

Tinnevolly 


84,768 

23,221 

i,r>47 

6-66 

Knrnool 


84,876 

20,320 

4,(K17 

19-Stl 

M^yuvamm 


88,765 

23,044 

721 

S'13 

fJuntdr 


88,869 

10,046 

3,713 

1800 

Sn'rantfttin 

... 

81,688 

19,77.3 

1,850 

n-40 

SKvilliputtdr 

... 

81,448 

18,250 

3,102 

17-48 

Bozv6da ... ... ... ... 


80,741 

10,098 

10,643 

106-40 

Munn&rgudi ... ... 


80,896 

19,400 

086 

6-08 

... 

. ... 

80,808 

Not known. 

... 
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Ttio growth of some of these towns in the decade between the two eiimnera- Chap. L 
tions has been very rapid. Tlie population of Bezvdda has more tliaii doubled para. 
itself. Tnticorin has increased by 54 per cent., Cocanada by 33 per cent., and 
Mangalore by 27 per cent. In the case of Bezvdda, however, the actual increase 
in numbers is only 10,643, and this is easily accounted for by the growth of business 
and, therefore, of population produced by the Bellary-Kistna and Nizam’s State 
Railways. Bezvada is the terminus of both these lines, and it is also at tlu? head 
of the fcstna system of canals, which provide water communication not only with 
the Kistna delta but Avith that of Goddvari too. The population of Bezvdda has 
also no doubt been further ineroasod by the commencement of tin* Kasi. Coast 
Railway, which starts from that place. 

The population of Tuticorin increased by 54*10 per cent, between 1871 and 
1881, and in the past ten years it has grown by 54*21 per cent. The town now 
contains two and a half times the population enumerated in 1871, but the absolute 
numbers are not very large, the addition during the last decade being only 8,826 
people. Tuticorin is the southern terminus of the South Indian Railway, and its 
port lias a growing trade. 

The increase in the size of ('ocanadais more important, because the ]) 0 |)ulation 
figures are somewhat greater. In 1871 its inhabitants nnmb('red 17,830, and they 
had risen to 28,856 in 1881, but whether tlie limits of the town were the same in 
both cases is not known. Between 1881 and 1891 the municipal boundaries were 
slightly extended, and the population in tho former year residing within the present 
limits of the town was 30,441. This has now advanced to 40,553. 'flie rapid 
strides which this important seaport has made bid fair to be continued in the 
future, as it will soon have a railway. Hitherto its only communication with the 
interior has been by means of road and canal, and the latter is not open throughout 
the year. 

Mangalore, the capital of South Canaru, is the port not only of that district 
but also of a part of Mysore and Coorg, from which places it receives coffee for 
shipment to Europe. 43ie Basel Lutheran Mission has (\stablislied weaving fac- 
tories and tile works, and, in the latter industry the missionaries have had local 
imitators. Those works have no doubt attracted population from tho rural dis- 
tricts, and the high rate of increase (27*49 per cent.) must bo attril)ut('d at least in 
part to this caused The increase between 1871 and 1H81 was rather over 8 per 
cent. The town which has the next liighcst proportional increase is Kurnool, 
where the population has risen by 19’91 per cent. The increase fur tho district 
as a whole, however, is 20*52 per cent., and the town has merely shared in the 
general prosperity. 

This explanation is applicable also toGuntiir, Ellore, Rajahmundry, Coimbatore 
and Conjeeveram. 

In Vizagapatam the rate of increase (13*85 per cent.) is higher than that of 
the district in which it is situated, where the population has advanced by only 8*55 
per cent. 

In the following towns the rate of Increase is comparatively low: — 

Oaiiiianore .. .. .. 3'9I j Tinnevrlly .. .. .. (>‘66 

M^yavanim .. .. .. 313 j NoUoro .. .. .. .. fVCfi 

MaundrgufU 308 1 8rirang«m 9-40 

Bandar or Masulipatam . . 6*57 ! VoUore 9 (;9 

In the case of Cannanore the Ioav rate is ascribed to tho withdrawal of the 
European regiment which was formerly stationed there. M.iyavaram and Man- 
ndrgudi are both in Tanjoro, and have hev.n affected by tho St?;mo causes as have 
depressed the rate of increase throughout the Avhole of that district ; these will be 
examined fully in the next chapter. Bandar, or as it is more generally called 
Masulipatam, is evidently a declining port, for between 1871 and 1881 its popula- 
tion decreased, and even now the increase is loss than would bo caused by tho 
normal growth of tho population, the increment in the district as a whole being at 
the rate of 19*83 per cent. Tho opening of the railways at Bezvdda has possibly 
drawn off a considerable number of its people. 
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para. 49. 


Nelloro i.s .motlier town which decreased between 1871 and 1881, and its popu- 
lation is still lower than it was twenty years ago. The rate of increase for the 
Melloro <]islrict is 19 96 per cent., .so it is clear that the town has been losing 
many of its inhabitants, notwithstanding the extension of a railway to it. l have 
not been able to ascertain any satisfactory reason for this. 

The rate of increase in Tinnevelly is about half that of the district, and it 
now contains fewer inhabitants than Tuticorin. The largo increase in the latter 
town is possibly due to migrations from Tinnevelly. which is less favourably situated 
for purposes of trade. n m • i • 

Srirangara suffer.s in the same way from the near neighbourhood of Triclii- 
nopoly, but the increase is not so low as to warrant the conclusion that there has 
been any considerable migration from the one to the other. 

The case of Vellore only calls for remark because the increase in the North 
Arcot district, in which it is the largest town, was as high ns per cent., and 

it was therefore to bo expected that the population of tho town would have risen 
by more than 9-69 per cent., especially as it has always ® 

in grain which must have been developed since the famine of 1877. Vellore has 
hitherto laboured under the disadvantage of being four miles from its railway 
station. This want has now been supplied by the construction of a metro 
railway, which connects it with tho South Indian system on the one side and that 
of the Southern Mahratta Company on tho other. This may, however, affect the 
prosperity of Vellore adversely, for Kdtpddi, situate<l as it is at the junction of the 
now lino with the broad gauge system of the Madras 

doubt, in time, prove a formidable rival as a centre of trade. At present Katpadi 
ia a racro village, but its site is capable of almost indefinito extension. 

49. Tlic fourteen towns in the next group, con- 
taining a population between 15,000 and 20,000, aic 
given below : — 


Town! with 10.000 to 20,000 InhAbi 
tants. 



! 



Varial ion. 


Towiiti. 

1881. 

1 

j 

IHSl. 

Population, j 

Por L'unf. 

Chicacolf 

18,241 

1G,35*» 1 

+ 

1,880 

+ 

11-53 

ParlakiiiMMU 

16,390 

1U.M12 


5,0 / 8 

+ 

58-50 

Anakapallo 

17,010 

Kot known. 


1 



Cn<1ila|iah . . ... 

17,879 


- 

1,003 1 

1 


8- 11 

GiuliyAttttn 

18,747 

Not known. 


1 

i 


•• 

Tiruppai tiir 

16,499 

1 1,278 

-f 

2,221 1 

h 

15-50 

V&iiiyaral)A*li 

16,838 


+ 

•U2 

+ 

2*07 

Oolacainuiid 

16,053 


■f 

2,718 


2203 

(’hidamliaraiii 

18,640 

1U.837 

- 

1 

1,1117 

- 

C0.3 

Palm’ 

16,940 

Nut known. 

1 

1 




Poriyakulam 

16,363 

lO.tM) 

1 

83 

— 

0-50 

Palaincottuh 

18,686 

17.110*1 

! + 

722 

+ 

4-02 

KulaB^karapatnarn 

16,924 

U,P72 


y.52 

+ 

0-30 

Cofliiii • 

17,601 

15,0118 

+ 

1,1K)3 

4- 

12-12 


The rate of increase in Parldkiinedi is very high, but tho population of this 
town, as given in the 1881 returns, is of doubtful accuracy. According to the 
census of 1871, Parhlkimedi contained 15,958 inhabitants, m 1881 its populat^^^ 
fell to 10,8l2-a decline of 32-25 per cent., and by 1891 it had risen to 10,390. 
These violent variations are very improbable and indicate some defect in the 
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enumeration. Ootacamund is a steadily increasing town. Between 1871 and 1881 
the population rose by 28-57 per cent., and in the last decade it has again increased 
by 22-03 per cent. With the opening of the Nllgiri railway there is every prospect 
that the growth of this popular hill station will be maintained. The decrease of 
8-44 per cent, in the population of Cuddapah is ascribed to the uuhealthiness of 
the town in 1889 and 1890, but this explanation cannot bo accepted as adequate. 
Regarding Chidanibaratn the Collector writes as follows : 

“ I have noticed in tho town a curiously low birth-rate and a high death-rate, 
» which I cannot explain. The town has already used up all available space, and 
“ there is little room for expan.sion. It is also subject to visitations of cholera. 


Tqwm with 10,000 to 15,000 in- 
hAhitonti. 


50. The following are the 42 towns with a popu- 
lation between 10.000 and 15,000 : 


Chap. I. 
para. 50. 






Variation. 


ToWllH. 

1501. 

1881. , 




■ 




1 

_ 1 . 


Population. i 

1 

Per cold, i 

-1 

Bobbin 

i 

14,468 1 

1 

- 

475 

- 

3 18 

R&ldr ... ' 

18,917 

1 1 

■f 

l.Otil 

4- 

8’95 j 

j 

10,357 


+ 

sati 

4 

8*77 t 

1 

Pirvatipur ••• -1 

10,068 

9,038 


120 

4 

V21 ! 

Pitt4parain ... ••• 1 

18,781 

1 l,r>93 

+ 

2.138 

4 

18*il 

Peddipnram 

18,658 

11,278 

■h 

2,380 

4 

21 10 

S4niar1ak6ta •••' 

18,409 

l(),20i 

•h 

3,205 

4 

31 '41 

Dowlaialiveram ... 

10,498 { 

Hxm 

•f 

2, 100 

4 

.31 12 

Chirala 

10,(81 j 

9, (MU 

+ 

1,520 


10'7h 
. 1 

Onjfolo i 

10,860 j 

0,200 


1,000 

4 

1801. t 

Nandy^l ' 

10,737 

8,1K17 


1,830 

4 

20’ 55 ‘ 

Hospet ... •-• 1 

18,878 : 

10,210 


2,050 

4 

20 02 ; 

Kampti *1 

10,689 , 

0,828 

! + 

701 

4 

7U ■ 

1 

lUyatlrug 

10,388 

8,700 

•f 

1,010 

4 

18*43 1 

Tidpatri ^ 

10,288 


; 

1,008 

4 

19*78 1 

Bt. Thomas* Mount . . 

13,187 

15,013 

' - 

1 ,H7t‘> 

“ 

12’ 50 1 

Tirupati • i 

14,848 

13,232 

»• 

1,010 

4 

7 ’03 j 

K41ahaBti i 

11,754 

0,03.5 

-4- 

1,819 

4 

1S’31 1 

1 

Arcot • • • • ‘ 1 

10,988 

10,718 

+ 

210 

4 

1-00 1 

Ambdr • j 

10,586 

: lo.BiU) 

1 

1 00 

4 

1*80 1 

W»llAj»b - j 

10,486 

• 10.387 

1 


OH 

4 

004 1 

Sendamangalam | 

13,364 

i 12,.57.‘» 

, + 

770 

4 

O’ 10 1 

Biiipur ••• 1 

10,689 

7,0ti0 

i 

4- 

2,.")70 

4 

32-25 ; 

Erode 

18,880 

1 9.8ri4 

I + 

2,100 

4 

25’00 ; 

Kardr 

10,760 

f»,205 

1 + 

IMo 

4 

10-78 

Porto Novo ... 

14,061 

12.088 

j ^ 

1,373 

4 

10-82 

Tiruvannimalai ... 

18,166 

0,502 

! + 

2,503 

4 

20-72 

Poi*aiy4r - • • > 

14,468 

18,333 

! 4- 

I.1.S5 

4 

8’5l 

Vedlraniyam 

18,488 

! 1 1 .000 

1 

; + 

1,448 

1 

4 

12'0H 

Tiruvildr 

18,934 

j 12,370 

j + 

555 j 

4 

4’ '10 

Adiriinpatnam 

10,748 

O.Tu.'i 

' + 

903 j 

4 

10 18 

Ramnad 

18,618 

1 10,519 

i 

3,100 ! 

4 

29*47 

Ajtu ppukkdtt fti 

18,678 

i 10,831 

4- 

1 

1,842 

* 

17*01 

Kilakkarai 

I 19,396 

1 

j 11,887 

■ 4- 

500 

1 4 

i 

4*28 

Paramakudi 

! 10,001 

j 9,287 

1 + 

7U 

1 + 

709 

Virudupatti 

14,076 

j 10,732 

: + 

3,343 

4 

31*15 

VbravanallAr 

18,961 

12,318 

' 4- 

1 

1,033 

4 

13*20 

Hijapilaiyam 

18,801 

12,021 

; 4 

i 

1,280 

4 

10*05 

Tenkiii .. 

18,861 

11,087 

; 4- 

874 

4 

7*29 

Sivak&ii 

18,184 

10,833 

i 4- 

1 

1,351 

4 

12*47 

Kiyalpatnara 

11,466 

11,800 

i ■ 

341 


2*89 

Kalladakkuriobi 

11,096 

10.930 : 4 

1 

lOO 

4 

1*40 


8 
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Chap. I. The proportional increase is in many cases large, but the actual numbers are 
para. 51. small, and it is not proposed to notice the figures in detail. It should, however, 
bo (?xplained that the decrease in the population of St. Thomas’ Mount is duo to a 
reduction in the military force stationed there, and to the removal of a large survey 
office which had its head-quarters in this town in 1881. 


51. The towns with a population below 10,000 are given in Tables IV and V, 
_ ... , u . and it is not necessary to reproduce them 

here. There are, however, two cases 
which require mention. In 1881 the town of Panrnti in the district of 8outh 
Arcot was shown as having a population of 20,172, whereas its population is now 
given as 8,956. This great difference is due to the fact that the town in 1881 
consisted of Panrnti and five other revenue villages, whereas, at the recent census, 
Panrtiti village alone was taken as the town by the district authorities. It was 
assumed that the change had been made after due consideration of the principles 
laid down by the Census Commissioner, but, when it was too late to make any 
correction in the tables, the officiating Collector informed me that, in his opinion, 

the villages included in the town in 1881 
should have been included in 1891 also. ' 
It was further discovered that a similar 
mistake had been made with regard to 
three other towns in the same district — 
Viluppiiram, Tirukkdilur and Tiruvannd- 
malai. J give in the margin the popula- 
tion of each of these towns as they are 
actually shown in the tables and as they 
would have been if the inhabitants of the omitted villages and hamlets had been 
included, so far as this can be ascertained. 


Towni. 


Pftuniti 

' Tiruvanii4uin1ai 
Viluppuram . . 
! Tinikk^ilAr 


j Population 
ifpron in eunfiua 
tallies. 


I2,ir>5 

7,950 

5.732 


Population 
|including otiiii- 
ted villages. 


12.450 

10.394 

7.809 


The other instance to which I referred above is Saidapet in the (^hingloput 
district. In 1881 the population of this town was 10,290; in 1891 it was only 
5,702 ; but while the latter represents the population of Saidapet village alone, the 
former includes that of a neighbouring village also. This village, however, did not 
really form part of the town of Saidapet, and it was, therefore, properly excluded. 
There are many other cases in which similar changes have been made, but they are 
not, as a rule, of such magnitude as this. 


52. Of the 214 towns, 56 are municipal towns, the local administration of 

which is vested in a Municipal Council. 


Municipal Towns and Cantonmonti. ^2. 


Name of Town, 

population. 

Tir«|}ati 

14,242 

Erodu 

12.330 

Ongole 

10,800 

Kiirdr 

10, 7.50 

WallAjali 

10,485 

Himlipaiam .. 

9.827 

Ananiapur 

0,994 

(’oonoor 

0,049 


other three arc* Sdraarlakdta, St. Thomas’ 


Of the 50 towns with a population of 
15,000 and upwards, all, except Srfvilli- 
puttiir and Kulas^karapatnam, both in 
the Tinnevclly district, are under the 
Municipal Act. The roiriaining eight 
municipalities are given in the margin. 
There are nine military cantonments in 
the presidency, six of which are also 
municipal towns. These are Berhara- 
pore, Vizianagaram, Bellary, Trichi- 
nopoly, Cannanore and Mangalore; the 
Mount, and Wellington near Coonoor. 


53. The total urban population of the presidency is 3,406,105 or 9*56 
^ ^ per cent, of the whole population. In 1881 it was 

o„w,h.f«Tb„pop»uti... 1^^0,1^674^ ^^ 0.67 p^/eent. of the total. The in- 
crease is thus IS’lO per cent., while the increase of the rural population is 15‘86. 
I do not, however, consider that these figures indicate the existence of a tendency 
to migration from town to country, for the great increase in the rural population 
in some districts is duo to special causes connected with the famine of 1877, which 
.affected that class of the people much more than the dwellers in towns. Moreover, 
the comparison is affected to some slight extent by the difference in the definitions 
of a town in 1881 and 1891, which has resulted in the rejection on the present 
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occasion of a number of places which would have been treated as towns ten years 
ago. But, although there has not, in my opinion, been any migration from town 
to country, it is clear that there has been but little movement in the contrary 
direction, taking the presidency as a whole. 


Batio between urban and rural 
popnlation. 


54. The following table gives the ratio between 
urban and rural population for each district ; — 



1 percentage on total 


1 population. 

District. 

r 

- ■ 


• Urban. 

Hural. 

Ganjam 

! 5-27 

04*73 

Viiaflfapalnm 

7-60 

itS’SO 

Hodivitri 

1106 

88*04 

Kinina 

7 24 

02*76 

Nollure 

5*57 

04'48 

Cuddapali 

5*56 

04*44 

Kiirnool 

4*90 

05*01 

Bollary ... 

1061 

83*40 

Anantapur 

y77 

1H)*23 

Madras .... 

100-00 

1 

Chinglcput ... 

8*28 

01*72 

North Arcot .. 

7*20 

02-74 

Salem 

8*64 

01*36 

Goiinbatoro 

6*60 

04*50 

Nfl^iriB .. . . ... 

21 14 

7886 

South Arcot ... 1 

6- 10 

03*00 

Tanjoro ... .. i 

14*87 

85*13 ; 

Trichinopoly .. 

0-77 

1H)*23 

Madura 

0 23 

00*77 

Tinncvolly ... 

17*20 

82-80 

Malabar 

7*30 

02*70 

South Canara 

4-56 

06*44 

Totai, ... 

0*02 

90*08 

C (ianjaiu 


100 00 

Agency... j Viiagapatam 

... 

100*00 

( Clodivari 


1 00-00 

T(>TAI., AUENtY TaA< T« 


lOO-OO 

Total, British Territory . . . 

9*66 

90*44 


'Phe district in which the proportion of urban population is highest is Nilgiris, 
where 21’14 per cent, of the inhabitants live in towns. This district differs so 
widely from others, both in the smallness of its area and population and in its 
situation that its figures are of little iiso for comparative purposes. The district 
with the next highest ratio of town-folk is Tinnevelly, with 17’20 per cent, of this 
class, and it is followed by Bellary with 10‘51 percent. Tanjore and the Goddvari 
are the only other districts in which the percentage exceeds 10. In the former 
district with its dense population wo should naturally expect to find the people 
congregating in towns to a greater extent than elsewhere, but, as a matter of fact, 
Tinnevelly, where the specific population is only 356 to the square mile, has a greater 
number of towns as well as a higher proportion of urban population, and in Bellary, 
with only 161 persons to the square mile, the popnlation is more urban than in 
Tanjore. The differences between the various districts in this respect are indeed 
very puzzling, and to fully accoiint for them, it would bo necessary to enter upon 
a detailed analysis of the circumstances of each which would be out of place in a 
report of this nature. 


55. In the occupation table the population following each calling in towns 
.... ... and rural tracts is shown separately, and in Chapter XI 

tho different means of subsistence of the two classes 
will bo discussed, but it may bo mentioned hero that, while 65’84 per cent, of 
the country population depend upon agriculture for a livelihood, the proportion of 
townspeople who follow this calling is only 19‘67 per cent. From this it follows 
that a relatively high urban popnlation indicates a relatively largo number of 
persons who earn their living by occupations other than agriculture. 


Chap. I. 
para. 55. 
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Chap. I. 56. Table V gives particulars of the religions of the town population, and 

^ following percentages are 

obtained : — 



Keiigiun. 

Feroeutagu of persons of 
each main religion. | 

Percentage of urban and 
rural population following 
each main religion. 


tn towns. 

1 

In villages. 

Urban. | 

llural. 


Hindus 

8*59 

01*41 

80*73 

! 

90*81 



Mnsalmans 

21*55 

78*45 

14*24 

i 5*48 



Clirifitiani 

10*48 

80*52 

4*95 

2*18 



Others . , 

0*61 

0i)*40 

1 

0*08 

1*55 



From this we see that Musalmans are most partial to town life, and Christians 
come next, but notwithstanding the fact that a relatively low proportion of Hindus 
live in towns, yet no less than four-fifths of the urban population are followers of 
this religion. The proportions differ very much in different towns. In Kurnool 
and Caniianore, as well as in some smaller towns, the Musalmans outnumber the 
Hindus. In the Kurnool district 46 per cent, of the urban population are Musal- 
mans, in Malabar 87 per cent, are of that religion, and in Cuddapah 29 pei‘ cent. 


57. Another point in respect to which there is a distinction between town 
, , and country people is the proportion of the sexes. Tn 

ropor ono lexei n owni. fowns there are 1.047 females to 1,000 males, while in 

villages there are only 1,020. It is worthy of note that in several of the districts 
in which, taking the population as a whole, the males are in excess of females, 
the relations are reversed in towns, but on the other hand in Malabar and Canara, 
although, on the total population, the females outnumber the males, yet in towns 
the former sex is in a minority. In Mangalore the number of females to 1 ,000 
males is 916 and in Calicut 915. 


58. There were 5*()() 


persons to each occupied house in towns as against 
5*28 persons in villages. It is not possible to give the 
density of the population in towns, as trustworthy 
statistics of the urban area are not obtainable. 


Kamb«r of periom per homo. 


59. There were 14 towns in the feudatory states, viz., 8 in Travaucore, 5 in 

Town. 1. .tat... Banganapulle and Sandnr 

contain no towns, ine largest of the eight towns m 
Travancore is Trevaudrum, which has a population of 27,887, Alleppey coming 
next with 22,768 inhabitants, and then Quilon with 15,375. In Cochin the town 
of largest size is Mattanch^ri, which contains 17,254 people. Trichiir stands 
second with a population of 12,945. Pudukdta is the only town in the state of 
that name; it contains 16,885 inhabitants, or 9*76 per cent, more than in 1881. In 
the case of the Travancore and Cochin towns no comparison with the 1881 figures 
is possible, as no record has been preserved of the limits assigned to the various 
towns at the time of that enumeration. The following tabic gives statistics 
regarding the urban population of each state : — 




Percouluge 
of ui’ban 
on total 
population. 

L . 

Number of persons 

Percentage of town population following 


Average 

per occupied house. 


each main religion. • 


St4l(U. 

populat ion 








of a town. 

1 

In towns. 

In villages. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans 

Ohristinns. 

Others. 

Traviincore 

1.3,462 

421 

612 

4*04 

78-77 

12-44 

14*70 


Cochin 

10,109 

0*99 

5*94 

5*49 

68*92 

1040 

28-01 

1 177 • 

Pndukdta 

1G,885 

463 

5*14 

1 5*30 

90*92 

66(t 

2-3!) 

1 

1 


[t will be observed that in Pudukdta the number of persons to an occupied 
house is greater in villages than in the town. The other figures do not call for 
any remark. 
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60 . Before leaving the subject of towns and villages, a few words are necessary Chap. I* 
regarding the villages with large populations. There PW*. 60 . 
urgi »iu«g«i. 2 og villages with between 5,000 and 1 0,000 inhabi- 

tants, and these are distributed as shown in the following table. The 1881 figures 
are added for the ])urp08e of comparison ; — 

VillayeH icith from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitaoin. 


I Dint rift. 

I 

^ (janjam 

I ViKagaptiliini 

(Jod&vari 

Kistnu 

Nolloro 

CuddnpQli 

Kurnool 

Jtiillnry . . 

Annntapur 

Chinf^lcpiif 

1 North A root 

I 

I Salem 

I 

j (Joimbatoro 

Nflg^riR 

Soutli Arcot 

Taejoro 

Tric-hinopoly .. 

Madura 

Tiiinovidly 

Malabar 

South Ciiiiarn 

'^Ganjam 

I Agency « Yisagapaiani 
t Ood&vari 


Total 


1891. 

1881 . 

9 



a 

16 

13 

6 

2 

8 

3 

8 

It 

8 

1 

1 

1 

) \ 

1 

•> 

6 

3 

% 

1 

88 

16 

1 

1 

i • 

1 

j * 

3 

1 » 

2 

88 

24 

18 

d 

> 88 

105 

8 

5 

1 

1 


, m 

290 


I have not asked for any information regarding the circumstances of tlieso 
villages, for, as the term village is merely a unit of area and not of population 
groups, it follows that there may bo many villages of this size which have no title 
to the name of town. There are, however, four villages with a population betwt'un 
10,000 and 15,000^ two with a population between 15,000 and 20,000, and one with 
a population over 20,000, and regarding these some explanation is necessary. The 
last mentioned is the village of Mylar in the Bellary district, which is the scent' of 
an annual festival attended by upwards of 50,000 persons. In 1891 the festival 
fell on the 25tli February, the day preceding the census, and about 20,000 of the 
pilgrims were still in the village on the evening of the 26th. This large tern- 

f )orary addition to its population gives the village of Mylar the appt^arance of a 
arge town. 

Of the two villages with a population between 15,000 and 20,000, one, Kotu- 
vdy\ir, is in Malabar, and the Collector reports that its inhabitants live in sonttrered 
homesteads and not in a single collection of houses. The other one, together with 
the four villages containing betw'een 10,000 and 15,000 inhabitants arc situated in 
the Madura district, and as they consist of a number of detached hamlets, they 
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Ciap. 1. have properly been treated as villages, notwithstanding their large population, 
para. 61. Tlic explan.ition ot the existence of so many large villages in 'I’ravanoore has been 
given aliove. The figures for the other feudatory states call for no remark. 


Honsei. 


Definition of a home. 


Number of perioni to a houae. 


Houses. 

61. The definition of a house is almost as difficult as that of a town. In 
1881 the follovviuf^ was the definition: “House is 
the dwelling place of one or more families with their 

servants, having a separate principal entrance from the public way.” 

For the C(‘nsus of 1891 this was slightly modified and the definition then ran 
as follows : “ A house is the dwelling place of one or 
more families with them resident servants, having a 
separate principal entrance from the common way.” The object of substitut- 
ing ‘ (5ommon way ’ for ‘ public way * was to provide for houses, found in parts of 
Northern India, which are situated in a sort of courtyard to which the public is 
not allowed access, lender the old definition such buildings would form only one 
house, as they had not a separate entrance from tlio public way. Houses of this 
kind are of rare occurrence in Madras, and the change in the definition affected the 
classification of buildings very slightly in this presidency. Wo may, therefore, 
compare the statistics of houses for 1881 and 1891 with the certainty that practi- 
cally the same thing was meant by a house on both occasions. 

62. The total number of occupied houses is 6,70i),990. . IMie absolute increase 
is l,OG5,6r)7 and the relative increase? 18*88 per cent. 
The rjito of increase in the case of houses is greater 

than that of population, and there are now, on an average, 5*31 persons to a house 
as conijiarcd with 5* PI in 1881. The average district divergence from the presi- 
dency average is 0’6() or 11*30 per cent. The district average varies from 7*53 in 
Madras to 4*30 in the Ganjam agency. The circumstances of both Madras City 
and the agency tracts are, liowover, of a special nature, and, if these be loft out of 
account, t he maximum and minimum are, respectively, 0*88 in South Arcot and 4*54 
ill Tinnevelly. South Arcot had the highest house-density in 1881 also, but in 
tliat year the lowest average was found in (hiddapah, where then* were 4*5 persons 
to a house, ('omparing tlie figures with those of 1881, it is found that the average 
has risen in Nellore, Cuddapah, Bellary, Coimbatore, Malabar and the agency 
tracts of Ganjam and Goddvari, and fallen in all other districts except Soutli Canara 
and the Vizagapatam agency tracts, whore it remains the same. In Madras the 
fall is from 8*4 to 7*53, but this is the one district in which the change in the 
definition may have led to an appreciable increase in the number of houses, so that 
the real difierence is probably somewhat less than this. In the ease of South Arcot 
the average has fallen from 7*4 to 6*88, and this satisfactory decline requires no 
correction for change in the definition. 

The avi'rage number of occupants of each inhabited house in other provinces 

of India is given in the marginal table ; 
the omission of Bengal is due to the 
fact that complete figures for that pro- 
vince have not been received. It has 
already been stated in the section on 
towns that in the Madras Presidency the 
number of persons per house is greater 
in urban than in rural areas. This is 
what would be expected, but exc(?pt in 
Bombay, the reverse is the case in the 
province.^ given above. 

63. The average nvax to a house or the areality is 13*47 acres. The proximity, 

Ar.auty».dProximUT.fH.u.... ‘’I! <1 ‘stawce from hoose to house on assumption 

of uniform distrilmtion, is 274 yards. There is great 
divergence in the statistics for the various districts, tho extremes, if we exclude 
Ma(lr.as, being found in Tanjore and tho Agency Tracts. In the former there 
are only r)‘84 acres per house and the distance between each dwelling is 181 yards. 


rrovinec. 

Avorag^o nuin* 

bor f»f pvt'Koiio 


piT house. 

Madras 

6*S1 

Punjab 

6T»7 1 

North- Wont Provinces ami Oudh 

5-70 

noiubay 

5*51) 

Hurma 

5-10 

Control Provini'CH 

600 

AHgam 

4-8U 
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64. The bulk of the bouses of the Madras Presidency may be broadly divided 
^ ^ into two classes — the house of the labourer and that of 

Deioription of Madras houaeB. . ^ „„ - • i. *1^ i- j i u i* 

the ryot. Lhe fonnei* ib built ot inud and has a root 
of palmyra thatch ; in front there is a verandah or pj/al, also of niiid, and the 
interior of the house consists of a single room. The ryot’s house is also usually of 
mud, but tin' roof is thatched with bambod and grass, or sometimes it is tiled. In 
the Ceded Dishaets the terraced roof is more common than either thatch or tiles. 


The p]/al m raised higher Jibove the ground, and the interior of the house consists 
of four or five rooms opening on to a verandah, which surrounds a small courtyard. 
One of these rooms is used as a kitchen, one for storing grain and other property, 
and the others as sleeping apartments. The cattle are not unfreqnontly tethered in 
the courtyard at night. The Jiouses of the artizans, small traders, and men of 
moderate means generally, are of this class, and even those of the richer folk are 
much the same in form, though the rooms may he somewhat larg(U‘ and more 
numerous and jirovided, perhaps, with carved doors and lintels, while the courtyard 
may contain a well and only too frequently a cess-pool in close proximity. On the 
other hand the dwellings of the poorer members of the middle class approach more 
nearly to the type of the labourer’s lint. Houses of more than one storey arc' 
seldom found in villages and are rare even in towns. 


65. In 1871 the nature of the roof of c'very building in the presidency was 
recorded, and these statistics were tabulated so as to 
tBnioed*^^ show the number of tiled, tc'rraced and thatched houses 

respectively. Tliis information was not obt aim'd in 
1881, hut since it is of some value as an indieation of the prosperity of the people, it 
was decided on the present occasion to note' the character of the roof in the build- 
ing lists that were prepared as a preliminary t-o the house-iunnbc'ring. As this 
particular was not entered in the enurac'ratiou books, it was not possil)le, without 
considerable diflioulty, to compile separate statistics for occupied and nnoceupied 
houses. In the building lists, however, dwelling houses were distinguished from 
other buildings, and the annexed statement gives particulars for each of these two 
classes. Iti 1871 statistics wore prepared for all occupied and utioccupied build- 
ings separately, and the dwelling houses of the present returns have been compared 
with the occupied buildings of 1871 . The number of dwelling houses will, of course, 
always extu'cd t he number of occupied liousos, but the propo tions with each class 
ol roof will ditter but little. Such dilference as exists will be against tlie figures of 
1891, for the proportion of good houses left unoccupied will be much lower than 
in the case ot inferior buildings. 1 should add that these returns were compiled by 
the revenue establishments except in Salem, where the ordinary staff was said to b(' 
unable to do the work. The returns for the agency tracts were defective, but not 
more .«o than in 1871. 


To appreciate correctly the value of these statistics, it must be remembered that 
a tiled house nearly always denotes prosperity, hut, on the other hand, affluence is 
frequently found under a thatched or terraceci roof. On the west coast, indeed, 
tiles were reserved until ([uito lately for temples and the houses of Brahmans. No 
Ndyar, however wealthy, dared to violate this eiistom, and we therefore find the 
highest percentage' of thatched houses in Malabar and South Canara. Again in the 
Deccan districts we have the lowest percentage of thatclied houses, for there the 

flat mud-rouf is customary, and it is found 

of oaoh kind onmiiRc. 1891. 1 1871. j ovor the liouscs of poor and rich alike. 

. I j Turning now to the statistics we find 

' 089 ' 7 18 i percentage of thatched houses 

... I 8 89 I 7 81 has fallen from 8'1’98 to 81*72 since 

I 8178 j 84-98 137 j ^ov M buildmgs, occupit'd and 

' unoccupied, dwelling houses and others, 
the proportion of thatched roofs was 84*65 per cent, in 1871 an<l 79*93 per cent, 
in 1891. The improvement shown by these figures is perhaps not very great, but 
it is satisfactory to find it in all districts except Madras and Ohinglcput. Tlio 
increase of tiled buildings in the Nllgiris is particularly noticeable, but it will not 
be surprising to those acquainted with the district. There is now hardly a single 
Badaga village in which at least half the houses are not tiled. 


Percentage 


Tiled 

Terraced 

Thatched 


Chap. I. 
para. 65. 
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The City of Madras. 

66. The population of tho City of Madras is 452,518. It is the third largest town 
ii» 4 n» cu India, Calcutta and Bombajf alone having a greater 

number of inhabitants, while in tho United Kingdom 
there are only four larger cities, viz., London, Liverpool, Glasgow and Manchester. 

In tho following statement are given statistics of area, population and houses 
for each division of the city : — 

Madron City. 






Population. 


llOUHKH. 


Inckkask in 
P oFt-LATION. 

• 

Divimon. 

Area 

ill 

acrcR. 

i*oinila* 

tion, 

1801. 

Number 

of 

opoupiod 

hoUHOH. 

DoiiMity 

|M»r 

Hquaro 

mile. 

Arcalily 
in iirros. 

Proii- 
iiiity in 
yaraN. 

Nundirr 

of 

peraone 

ocpnpied 

hnuNU. 

Dennily 

l>L'r 

equaro 

mile. 

Aronlity 
ill iirreti. 

Oti.xi- 
nnfy in 
yardH. 

.\l)bolnU*, 

IVr ponf. 

I 

3,491 

' 71.509 

13,310 

7,021 

13,110 

0049 

16*62 

5-37 

2,4-iOlO 

0*202 

38-29 

7,087 

11*19 

11 

500 

84,386 1 

90,101 

0*007 

6*30 

11*07 

8,142*04 

0079 

20*90. 

5,123 

0*01 

111 . 

773 

50,467 ' 

6,144 

49,227 

0*013 

8*52 

9*08 

5,086-88 

0*120 

20*52 

6,305 

12-14 

IV 

1 2,524 

15,250 

2,017 

3,867 

0*160 

30*41 

670 

071*19 

0-054 

73 00 

4,021 1 

37 26 1 

V 


75.052 

9,911 

20,338 

0*024 

11*65 

707 

3,432*38 

()*]80 

3228 

8,903 

13-86 1 

VT .. 

2,7P 

21,500 

3,457 

5,097 

0*120 

26-49 

0*25 

HIGH 

0-781 

0.0-20 

2,309 

12*40 I 

VI 1 

t ,3 17 

81,288 

10,283 

38,022 

0*017 

9*02 

7*91 

4,885-70. 

0*131 

27 0i5 

9,555 

1 13 44 

VITI 

MiHCcIIntiBouB. 

4,174 

41,109 

1,878 

0,:ii5 

385 

6,303 

0*102 

23*82 

6-48 

972-88 

1 

0 0.58 

04)03 

1 

2,029 

018 

1 

0-98 1 
1 8-74 1 


At tho time of tho census of 1891 tho area of tho city was 29 square miles, but 
subsequently certain lands, measuring 1-71 square miles, which had been trans- 
ferred from the Chingleput district in 1877, were retransferred, and in tho .statistics 
given in the above table, tho area is taken as 27’29 square miles. Tho number 
of peo])le to tho square mile is 16,680, the number to the acre 2.5’91. Tho density 
varies greatly in different divisions. Tlio second and third are much the most 
populous. The density of the former is 141 persons to the acre, that of the latter 
77, but in reality tho third division is nearly as crowded as the second, and the 
appearance of greater room is duo to the inclusion in tho former of the area of Fort 
Saint Georgtj and its glacis. The least den.se quarter is the fourth division ; and 
the sixth division, in which tho m!ijority of the Europoiin residents are found, 
coraeB next. Tt is indeed only in Black Town, whicli coincides more or less 
with the second and third divisions, that we find any signs of the gi’oat density 
which is characteristic of large cities, and even there the specific population is 
decidedly less than in European towns with their houses of many storeys. The 
other quarters of Madras are not so densely populated as many towns in the 
interior of the presidency, and have a suburban rather than an urban character. 

The healthiness of the different divisions has no relation to the density. 
Thus the first and fourth divisions have tho highest rates of mortality, though 

tho latter stands last and tho former fifth 
in the density table. The explanation is 
to be sought in the different classes of 
people and tho different kinds of houses 
found in each division, and this is the 
reason why the death-i'ate is lower in the 
sixth division than elsewhere, for, as 
already stated, this is the quarter in 
which the large European houses are 
most numerous. Tho subjoined marginal 
table gives the number of deaths per 
mille in 1890 for each division, tho ratios 
being calculated on the population given 
by the census ; a detailed examination 
of the mortality rates of the city will be found in the second section of Chapter IV. 
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Mortality per mille in 1890 {caieulated on the 
population of 1891). 


Division. 

D<«ntbe 
per mille 
ppi* aunuin. 

I 

44*2 

11 

378 

Ill 

37*9 

IV 

42*9 

V 

37*7 

VI 

31*3 

VII 

30*1 

VIII 

36*4 




THE CITI OF MADBA8, 
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There are 7‘53 persons per occupied house, and in this particular again wo find 
great divergences. In the second division the average number of occupants is 
11 '07 ; in the third it is 9 68, while in the first it is only 5'37 and in the fourth 
only 576, yet, as wo have already seen, it is in these two divisions in which the 
morbdity is highest. The fact is that the term ‘ house ’ covers a wide range as 
regards the class of buildings, and these averages, taken alone, are not of much 
value for a place like Madras. 


Citioi. 1 

Per aero. | 

! Per honse. 

Madras 

26*91 

7*63 

Calcutta 

63*26 

10*09 

Bombay 

68*86 

14-43 


lu respect both of density of population and house-room, Madras is in a better 

position than either Bombay or Calcutta. 
Wumicr 0 / p«r«oi»i. specifio populatiou in those two 

cities is more than double that of Madras, 
and the average number of occupants to 
a house for the whole of Bombay is much 
greater than the ma.eimmi 'divisional 
__ average in the southern capital. Yet 

notwithstanding this advantage in sanitary conditions, the death-rate is apparently 
much higher in Madras than in either of the sister presidency towns. I say 
‘ apparently,’ because the death-rate depends upon the degree of success attained 
in registering deaths, and the rate of mortality in Bombay and Calcutta is much 
lower than Mr. Hardy’s life tables would load us to expect. It has, however, been 
shown above that much reliance should not be placed on averages of this kind for 
the purpose of comparing different localities, and it miw be that both Calcutta and 
Bombay are in reality in a better sanitary position than Madras, though the difference 
is certainly not so great as the rates of mortality imply. 


The population of Madras has increased by 1 1'50 per cent, since the census of 
1881. The rate of growth is highest in the fourth division, where the population 
is least crowded, and lowest in the gecond division, whore the density is greatest.. 
The absolute increase is highest in the seventh division and lowest in the sixth. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE MOVEMENT Ob' THE POPULATION. 


Cauai of in 
n population. 


(TABLE II.) 

67 . Before proceeding to discuss the statistics relating to the movement of 
the population, that is, its increase or decrease, it is 
desirable to examine briefly the causes which affect the 
movement and to .ascertain the extent to which those 

causes have been present during the interval between the last two enumerations. 

The population at the end of any period is equal to the population at the 
beginning of the period, the gain by births and immigration, m //?//.<? the loss 
by deaths and emigration. The number of births in any given population is affected 
in a varying degree by the facility with which tlie means of subsistence can be 
obtained. If the conditions of life are favourable, marriages and births are numer- 
ous; if, on the other hand, there is difficulty in obtaining those articles which are 
required to maintain the standard of comfort, the marriage and birth-rates both 
decline. Even in a country like India where marriage is a religious duty among 
the higher classes and a not unprofitable investment among the lower, the mar- 
riage-rate is considerably affected by variations in the prosperity of the seasons, for 
every marriage involves a comparatively large initial expenditure, which is not 
easily met in periods of agricultur.al depression. Among certain castes, it is true, 
every girl must be married, in the European sense of the word, as soon as she 
reaches the .age of puberty, but those classes constitute only a small minority 
of the people, and they are not so quickly affected by a bad harvest, as the bulk of 
tlie population among whom no such rule obtains. 

The numb(;r of deaths is increased by the outbreak of epidemics of diso.ase, 
such 0 .S cholera and small-pox, and also by scarcity of food. When tin* scarcity 
amounts to a famine, the death-rate goes up enorraoiisly : its rise is not duo so 
much to deaths from actual starv.ation as to the higher mortality from ordinary 
diseases resulting from the debilitated state of the people. 

68. Now in the period 1881-1801, we have had in tlie Madras IVesidciujy a 

number of good agricultural seasons, with a rainfall 
i 88 fVnd*i 89 i.^^* wawn* between ^bovo the average and a fair immunity 

from widespi’oad epidemics. TMiero have been local 
scarcities, one of which, in the Ganjam district, was serious enough to be called a 
famine ; and there hav^e been local outbreaks of cholera, but taking tluj presidency 
as a whole, the conditions have been fairly representative of ordinmy Indian 
existence. Prices of food grains have, it is true, risen sto.adily since the offfci.al 
year 1883-8d, but this is not so disadv.antag('ous to the growth of poi)ulation as at 
first sight appears. To the ryots it is a distinct gain, for they hold at a money 
rent fixed for thirty y(*ars, and any rise in the money value of their surplus produce 
is, therefore, so much clear profit. Tlio agricultural labourer and the village 
artizans are, as a rrde, paid in gr.ain, so that a i-ise in price is of advantage to them 
also, as they can obtain for the smqilus a larger sum of money. Of course if the 
rise in price is due to a reduction in supplies, th(‘SO advani.ages diminish and m.ay 
di8.appoar .altogether, ns there is less surplus to sell ; but harvests have on the 
whole been favourable during the decudo wo are now discussing and the advance in 
prices must be ascribed to other causes tliau reduced supply. Tliis is not the place 
to discuss the nature of these causes, but one of the most important is the opening 
up of means of communication which, by equalising prices, has brought advantage 
to farmer and consumer alike. 

69 . Another factor in tho rate of growth of a population is the age of tho 
people. If a community consists entirely of men and 
women at tho reproductive ages, it is obvious th.at the 
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Age character of the population. 
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growth from new births will bo relatively greater than in a community made up 
of j)ooplo of all ages ; and the paucity of old people in such a community produces 
ii corresponding reduction in the number of deaths, as there are not so many old 
people to die. In the Madras population of 1881 there wore relatively few children 
and old people, and this fact is of importance in considering the rate of increase 
since tlio census of that year. 

70. Turning now to emigration, I have obtained from Collectors of maritime 
districts statistics of the emigration and immigration 
Emigrttion and imnisration. by sea between the 18th February 1881 and the 26th 

Februai’y 1891 : — ■ 

Number of omigrante by see between the con»u« of 1S8I and thot of 1891 . . 980,114 

Number of immigrants by sea in tho Bumo period .. .. .. 752,488 

Net loss of population •• 227,026 


The statistics are not complete, but the omissions are not largo, and the total 
may bo accepted as suflSciently accurate. There is a certain amount of inigration 
by land, but this is chiefly confined to movements of the people Ifting in border^ 
districts, and though the birth-place statistics show an appreciable net loss, I 
think it is safer to leave it out of account. 


71. The increase in the population of each district of the presidency since 
_ , „ 1881 is shown in Table II. The limits, of several 

spans otto s s . districts have been (Ranged since the census of 1881, 
and the old Bellary district has been divided into tvfo — Belhiry and Anantapur. 
The 1881 population given in Table II is in every case the population enumerated 
in 1881 within the present limits. The annexed statement shows the transfers 
of population from district to district since 1881. The district of Anantapur 
was constituted before the preparation of the report on the census of 1881, and its 
population was there shown separately, although in the tables it was included in 
that of B<!llary. This district is, therefore, shown in the statement, as its present 
limits differ from those to which the population given in the report refers. 


Ttihk showing the lone and gain of Population bp trannfer tdnee the 0/I88I. 




Population given in the 
CeiiBUS Keport of 1881. 

Subsefpient addi- 
tions. 

Subsoquent deduc- 
tions. 

Population in 1881 of 
present limits. 


District. 
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IB 
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0 

H 

i 

'3 

Pi 

1 

•S' 

Pn 

< 

"S 

B 

« 

3 

CD 

3) 

'c3 

§ 

r® 

Ph 

*05 

o 

H 

00 

V 

-a 

i 

OI 

Pm 

Ganjam 

1,503,301 

7.10,423 

763,878 




• 3,478 

1,816 

1,65711, 490,828 

737,607 

782,221 

Yizagapatam ... 

1,700,408 

807,110 

893,352 



■■ 

t 293 

161 

132j 1,700,175 

896,956 

803,220 

God&vnri 

1,780,013 

883,620 

897,087 




j 

86,777 

44,329 

42,4-18 

1,(593,886 

839,197 

864,630 

Bellary 

72<*»,275 

368,660 

3r>7,tJ25 




$ 4,091 

2,423 

2,268 

721,584 

306,227 

355,367 

Anantaj)nr 

fi90,8H0 

306,452 

294,437 

11 4,691 

2,423 

2,268 



... 

604,680 

807,875 

296,706 

North A root ... 

1,817,814 

907,354 

910, 4tK) 

% 6,059 

2,501 

2,468 

... 

... 

.. 

1,822,873 

909,945 

012,028 

Salem ... 

1,590,606 

778,483 

821,112 

tt 

1,621 

... 

! 

** 

T),680 

3,414 

:i,266 

1,592,916 

776,009 

817,846 

South Aroot ... 

1 

1,814,738 

905,771 

908,067 

823 

1 708 

030 

325 

all 

1,816,723 

006,269 

909,464 

Tiinjuro 

2,130,383 

1,026, .528 

1,103,865 

XX (536 
§§ 

3,368 

325 

311 

... 

1 



2,131,019 

1,026,858 

1,104,166 

1 

'‘Ganjam ... 

240,303 

130,042 

11(5,261 

1,765 

J ,6031 

1 

•• 


249,671 

131,807 

117,864 


Vi/figapa- 

tarn 

691,078 

1 .367,734 

336,030 

nil 293 

161 

! 1 

132 

3,857 

1,981 

1,870 

691,109 

856,914 

336,196 

< 

Godavari... 

10,899 

5,443 

6,1 56 


16,310 

44,324j 

i 



101,633 

61,763 

40,780 


* tranwriTrefl to (lanjuin URoncy and 105 to Bon^l. 
J TraiiMf(‘rr«d t.o God&vari afjfoiicy. 

II Addition« from Bollary. 

'rrannfi'rn'd to North and South Areot. 

AddituiUB from South Aroot. 

II || Additions from Vizagapatam non-agenry. 


f TraurtfeiTfid to Viaugapatam agency. 

§ Transferred to Anantapur. 

^ Additions from Salem, 
tt Additions from Salem. 

§§ Additions from OiinjaTn non-ngonoy. 
Additions from Godivari non-agency and 
Yisagapatam agency. 
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Tlio only transfer beyond the presidency was from Ganjam to the Puri district 
of Bengal ; the population involved was 51 males and 54 females. In 1881 the 
feudatory states of Bangariapalle and Sanddr were treated as parts of the British 
districts of Kumool and Bollary respectively, and the figures for these states 
erroneously appear in the tables and report among the population of the British 
poi'tion of the Madras Presidency. This error has been rectified in the present 
tables. The total population of British territory in 1881 as given in Table II 
is, therefore,* less than the figure given in the 1881 report and tables by the popu- 
lations of these two states and the 105 persons transferred to Bengal. 


72. The interval between the census of 1881 and that of 1891 was 10'024 

years, and the returns show that the 
population of the Madras Presidency has 
increased in that period by 4,803,327 
persons, or i5’58 per cent. The males 
have increased by 2,361,994 or 15*48 per 
cent., and the females by 2,441,333 or 
15*68 per cent. The annual rate of in- 
crease is 1*455 per cent., and, if this rate 
were maintained, the population would 
double itself in slightly under 48 years. 
The rate of increase is high in com- 
parison with that of other provinces 
and states in India, except Burma, 
Bombay and the Mysore state. There is no doubt, too, that it is above the 
normal rate of increase for the M^driil Presidency, for an examination of the details 
shows that the rate has been largely affected by the famine of 1877-78. I give 
below statistics of the movement of the population in the districts which were 
classed as famine districts by Mr. Mclver in the repoit on the census of 1881 : — 


Inoreaie of the population slnoo ISSl. 


Katt' of increase in uthor provinces. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bongal 

North-West BrovrtCM and Oudh 
Punjab 

Contral Provinces ... 

Burma (Ij4»Wflr) 

Mysore 

Knfland and Wales 



Famitio Districts. 

Yariatiun per 

T- - 

1871 ana 1881. 

cent, betwcon 

ISHl and 1801. 

Number of 
persons per 
squaro milo in 
1881. 

Ncllorc 

- ll»7 

f lo-oe 

180 

Cuddapah 

- 17 03 

4* 18*47 

129 

Kurnool ... 

- 25'8(» 

4- 80*58 

90 

Bcllary ... 

- ao 3i 

4- 84*74 

122 

Annntapur 

- 1007 

4* 17*20 

114 

North Arcot 

- 0*80 

4- 19 68 

2.39 

Sulcm 

- 1808 

4^ 88*81 

212 

Coimbatore 

- 509 1 

4 - 20*04 

211 

Madnru 

- 4-32 ! 

1 

4 - 80*88 

210 

Total 

- 1281 1 

1 

4* 80*11 

170 

Total of non-famine district H ... 

i 

+ 7l» ; 

4 * 18*85 

1 203 


73. The effect of the famine was to kill off the young and the old more than 
the rest of the population and to further depress tho 
of 1877- 78 on rate proportion of children by the check which was given to 

o noroaso, births. Thus ill tho famine districts a high proportion 

of the population was at the reproductive ages during the ten years 1881-91, while 
the proportion of old people was comparatively low, and as already explained, 
this would lead to a large addition by new births, or rather the survivors ol new 
births ; and the loss by death at the higher ages would be relatively small. The 
following statement shows the number at each age-poriod in every 10,000 of tho 
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Chap. II. population of famine and non-famine districts, excluding the agency tracts, 
para. 74. according to the census of 1881 : — 

Statement nhowinff arfe dutribution in 1881 of 10,000 persons of each sex in famine and 

non^famine. districts. 


Ago. 

Malea. 

Fomalei. 


Famine. 

Nou-fumine. 

Fani'no. 

Kon-famino. 


O—i . . 

1,062 

1,303 

1,100 

f 

1,404 


5—1) 

1,866 

1,31)0 

1,868 

1.348 


10 U ... 

1,866 

1.270 

1,888 

1,071 


15 -19 

878 

876 

768 

828 


20-21 .. 

877 

782 

1,086 

036 


25-20 

846 

815 

888 

803 


30-114. 

967 

846 

996 

885 


I .^5-30 

I 

684 

569 

607 

476 


1 

1 40- -U 

1 676 

034 

686 

(i44 


1 45- 41) . 

] 

387 

330 

891 

289 


1 50 51 

407 

482 

478 

475 


1 55—51) 

166 

177 

144 

157 


00 A ov«^r 

437 

521 

.... . .. 

687 

020 j 


Total 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 ! 

1 


In the famine districts, out of every 10,000 males, 8,313 wore between the 
ages of 20 and 40 in 1881, while in the non-famino districts the number was only 
3,011 ; and out of every 10,000 females there were 3,072 between the ages of 15 
and 35 as against 3,511 in tlio non-famine districts. If we take the period 10—30 
for females, which is perhaps a better one for the present purpose than 15 — 35, the 
disparity is even greater, the numbers being for famine districts 3,904 and for 
non- famine 3,097. Again in the case of the old people we find that there were in 
every 10,000 mahis of the population of famine tracts only 1 ,000 of 50 years of ago 
and upwards in 1881, while in non-fuinine areas there were 1,120. The disparity is 
almost equally great in the case of females, the numbers being 1,1 5’4 in the famine 
and 1,258 in the non-famino areas. It is, I think, clear from those figures that tho 
great relative growtli of tho population of the famine districts is largely duo to the 
age-character of that population ; but the variations in the district figures point to 
tlie existence of other caiisos as well, and it is not difficult to show that the com- 
paratively low specific population of those districts has been favourable to expansion 
under the stimulus of a scjries of fairly good seasons. The greatest density in the 
famine area was found in Madura, where there were 246 persons to the square 
mile in 18H1. Tlio only non-famino districts which had less than 300 persons to 
the square mih* in 1881 are Kistna, Nflgiris and South Canara, but in Kistna tho 
rate of increase has been very high, while Nflgiris and South Canara contain such 
a largo proportion of mountain and forest thatj^tho density is made to appeal^ 
considerably lower than it really is. 

74. Among tho noti-famine districts, Kistna and South Arcot show high rates 
of increase, the population of tho former having ad- 
famtoeVutriot.!”'””'’'” '*“* VEDced by 19-83 per cent, and that of the latter by 

19-12 per cent. It is significant that Kistna is the 
only non-famine district, except tho Nflgiris, in which there were loss than 200 
IMfrsons to tho square mile in 1881. There was, therefore, plenty of room for 
expansion, and the growtli of the population has probably been stimulated, to 
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some Extent, by the opening of the Bellary-Eistna State Railway and the extension Chap. II. 
of the Nizam’s line to Bezvida. It is noteworthy that in this district the proper* para! 7J. 
tion of people at the reproductive ages was oonsiderablv below, and the proportion 
at the higher ages considerably above, the average for the presidency, and the high 
rate of increase must therefore be due in part to immigration. This conclusion is 
supported by the birth-place statistics. 

In South Arcot there wore 348 persons to the square mile in 1881, but the 
extent of occupied land has increased by 17*42 per cent, in the last decade, so 
there was evidently plenty of room. This district has reaped great benefits, of late 

{ rears by the growth of the trade in ground-nuts, which paying product is now 
argely cultivated. There is no evidence of any migration from other districts to 
South Arcot. 


76. The Agency Tracts show a very high rate of increase (24*17 per cent.), 

bemw 1. til. tni«u. confidently be ascribed to better enumer- 

ation, as the arrangements for the census were more 
elaborate and detailed on the present than on previous occasions. This area is, 
however, very sparsely populated, and the Teal rate of increase is probably u 
high one. 


76. The district which shows the lowest rate of increase is Tan j ore, whore the 
population has advanced by only 4*50 per cent. This 
Twjw!*** ** * “•'^**** “ district has, however, lost 97,237 persons by emigra- 

tion by sea in tho ten years, and if those bo added to the 
increase shown by tho census, the actual rate of growth is found to bo 9*12 per 
cent. The density of Tanjore in 1881 was 575 persons to the square milo, and by 
1891 it had risen to 601 persons to that area. It is natural, therefore, that the 
people should be forced to emigrate, and an examination of the figures for each taluk 
shows that the increase is highest in those three taluks in which the density is 
lowest. Thus Pattukkdttai taluk has only 300 persons to the square mile, and the 
population has increased by 16*68 per cent. ; in Tirutturaipilndi taluk the density is 
372 and the rate of increase 8*61 per cent. ; in the Tanjore taluk tho figures are, 
respectively, 695 per square mile and 6*65 per cent. 


77. Qanjam is the only other district in which the rate of increase was very 

bw m. of iB ®®”** 

gration (70,086) be taken into account, the rate ol^ 
growth becomes 10*65 per cent. The famine wliich was severely felt in parts 
of this district in 1888-89, produced a great rise in the death-rate, tho increased 
mortality from cholera being especially high. Tho following table is taken from 
statements specially prepared in connection with the Ganjam famine, tho year 
adopted being from Ist October to 30th September : — 


Yoftr. 

Total doaths. 

! DeatliH j 

from cholera. 

. i 

1883-84 

16,827 

86 i 

1884-86 

19,917 

4,231 1 

1886-86 

16,1228 

1 427 1 

1886-87 

19,464 

1 178 

1887-88 

19,478 

1 562 

Avorago 1883-88 

18,888 

I 7 O 97 

1888-89 

88,826 

14,041 


It is not protended that the figures entered in the death registers repre- 
sent the absolute number of deaths, and in tho Ganjam district, with its many 
zeminddri estates (where registration is said to be practically nil), tho statistics are 
especially defective. On the other hand “ more attention is paid to registration in 
famine seasons than in ordinary ones, and the effect of this must be to increase the 
apparent death-rates in years of distress so as to render any comparison of these 
rates with those of other years wholly misleading.” If the census statistics of 1881 
and 1891 were accurate, and if the rate of increase from 1881 to the time of the 
famine were known, it would be possible to state precisely the loss by death and 

13 
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Chap. II. (liiiiiinshod births causod by the famine ; but unfortunately we have not this neoes- 
para. 78, snry information, grave doubts having been thrown on the accuracy of the census 
of 18H1. Mr. Leman, who was Collector of the district at the time, reported that 
tlio general accuracy of the census was more than doubtful. Mr. G. Stokes, the 
Sii])(*rintendcnt of Census Operations, stated that the census of Ganjam had been 
‘the worst done in the presidency.* Mr. Horsfall, the Collector at the time of the 
famine, also noted the same fact in his report on the famine. “ The census of 
188 1 he wrote, “ was very imperfectly carried out in outlying portions of the 
district and the population much understated. The fact was repeatedly noticed by 
divisional officers and the truth of it verified by my personally taking the eonsus of 
several villages.** Taking the figures, however, as they stand, and assuming that 
the Ganjam populatioTi would have grown at the same rate as the average of Vizaga- 
patani, Godavari, Malabar and South Canara, which, with Ganjam, make the five 
districts taken by Mr. Hardy in 1881 for the purpose of calculating the normal 
growth of the population of the presidency, the Ganjam population in 1891 should 
have been 1,67 1,942. The actual population, including the not loss by emigration, 
was 1,659,563, so, according to this calculation, the total loss duo to the famine was 
1 5,379 persons, a number which is obviously too low. If we take the rate of gi^owth 
of all the non-famine districts except Ganjam and the agency tracts, we find that 
the population of Ganjam on the 26th February 1891 should have been 1,698,576. 
Tliis gives* the deficiency as 39,013, which may, I think, bo accepted as tlie minimum 
loss attributable to the famine and the accompanying cholera epidemic. This loss 
consists partly of an excess of de.aths and partly of a falling off in the number of 
births, but how much of it should bo ascribed to each cause it is impossible to say. 
That the birth-rate did decline is proved unmistakcably by the age returns, which 
will be discussed in Chapter IV. 


Population of certain famine die- 
triote itill below population of 1871. 


78. The population of Cuddapah, Kiirnool, Bellary and Anantapur is still 

below what it was in 1871. The population of Salem 
in 1871 was 1,966,995, and in 1891 it appears as 
1,962,591, but between 1881 and 1891 certain tracts 
wore transferred to North and South Arcot. The population of this area in 1881 
was 6,680, and in 1891 it must have been something more than this. If, therefore, 
wo take the population in 1891 of the Salem district as it was constituted in 1871, 
there has been a slight increase. 


Normal rato of increaso. 


79. In Volume fll of the Report on the Census of 1881 Mr. Gabriel Stokes 
gives a calculation of the normal rate of growth of the 
Madras population. Ilis work is based upon the quin- 
quennial censuses between the years 1851 and 1867. From these he finds, by inter- 
polation, the population on the 1st May 1859, the central date of the period, and 
by comparing this with the population on the 1st May 1851, he finds the rate of 
increase to be 0*783 per cent.‘ per annum. If, however, the popujations of 1851 
and 1867 be taken as the basis of the calculation, the annual rato of increase 
becomes 1*186 per cent. Mr. Hardy took the populations of five districts, viz., 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Goddvari, Malabar and South Canara, which had suffered 
least from the famine, and making adjustments to meet the diminished birth-rato 
due to the famine, he obtained 1*18 per cent, as the normal annual rate of increase 
for males — a result, it will be seen, practically identical with that deduced from a 
comparison of tlui populations of 1851 and 1867. For the period between 1871 
and 1881 these five districts showed an annual increase of only 0*096 per cent., and 
combining this with the rate for a non-famine period, Mr. Hardy gets a rate of 
0*795 per cent, per annum for famine and non-famine times together. Lastly, 
taking the population of the whole presidency, famine as well as non-famine dis- 
tricts, Mr. Hardy calculated the rate of inci’easo to be about 5;^^ per mille. Tho 
numbers which this gentleman finally gives are as follow : — 


For the whole province over a long period 

Five non-famine districta 

Five non-famine periods 


Animal increase 
per mille. ^ 

6 

8 

12 
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So much of the calculation as is based on the population of the five districts Chap. 11. 
requires to be corrected for an error in the comparison of tho figures for 1881 para. 81. 
with those for 1871 which appears to have been overlooked by Mr. Ilai’dy. I 
refer to tbe fact that the limits of tho districts of Ganjatu, Vizagapatam and 
Malabar were larger in 1871 than in 1881, while the Goddvari district was larger 
in 1881 than in 1871. The 1871 population of Ganjam should on this account Imvo 
been reduced by 22,073. Precise figures for Vizagapatam .are not obtainable, but 
the population of the area included in 1871 but excluded in 1881 cannot have been 
less than 200,000. The population in 1881 of that part of Malabar which liad 
been transferx’ed to the Nfigiris since 1871 was 2.'>,440, and tho population of the 
tracts newly added to the Goddvari district was 3.5,G56. Nor was any account 
taken of the loss by emigration, tliough, jiidging by the figures for the past ten 
years, this must have been considerable. The net result of those errors mus). have 
been to reduce the difference between the 1881 male population and that of 1871 
by some 100,000. The total difference between the populations (males) adopted by 
Mr. Ilardy is only 30,550, so that tho omission to make! the corroetions here referred 
to seriously affects his results. It is, therefore, somewhat remarkable that in the 
calculations given below, based on a comparison of tho populations of 1871, 1881 
and 1891, I obtain rates of increase which differ but little from his. 

80. The population of the non-famine districts (excluding Gaxijnm, which 

has suffered from famine, and tho agency tracts, in 
oeriod* ““***• “ • which the enuinei’ation in 1881 was probably defective) 

was 16,690,825 in 1881 and 18,828,104 in 1891. The 
net loss of these districts by emigration during tbe ten years amounts to 81,288, 
and if this be taken into account, tho 1891 fxopulation becomes 18,909,392. T'he 
interval between the two enumerations was 10 '024 years, so we get 

10 024 X log (1 + r) = log 18,909,392— log 1(5,696,825 
r = 01249 


Thus for a non-famine period the normal rate of gi’owth will be 12'1'0 per 
mille per annum. Tho relative increase of tho population since 1881 has no 
doubt been raised oven in non-famine districts by the effect of tho famine, but, on 
the other liand, those non-famine districts arc mncli more dcnsidy populated than 
tho famine tracts, and I do not think that 12 j)or mille per annum is at .all too 
high a figure to take for tho increase of the population of the whole presidency 
in normal timo.s. As already stated the quinquennial consusos, according to my 
calculation, give a rate of increase of 11 ’SO per mille per annum fora period 
which was by no means entirely favourable to agricultural operations. 


Rate of inoreaie in non-famine die- 
trioti over a long period. 


81. I will now compare the populations of non-famine districts as enumerated 
in 1871 and 1891. Owing to the inipos-sibility of .ascer- 
taining the actual limits of tho Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam districts in 1871, 1 reject tho populations of 
those districts and of tho agency tracts attached to them. Tho taluks of Bhadrd- 
chalara and ItxJkapalle in the GodAvari agency tracts did not form part of the 
Madras Presidency in 1871, so their population must bo dc'diicted. As tho bulk of 
the remainder of tbe present agency area of this district was formed out of the 
ordinary or regulation district since 1 871, 1 include it in tho non-famino tracts. 
Thei’e have been minor transfers of territory from famine to non-famine districts 
and vice versa, but those arc insignificant in their net result. The census of 1871 
was defective as regards the enumeration of the floating population, tho total 
omission being estimated by Mr. Mclver at 501,329, and on tho assumption that the 
omissions wei’O equally distributed over all districts, the number omitted in the 
districts taken for comparison would bo 225,837. The not loss owing to emigration 
by sea from these districts between tbe 1 8th February 1881 and tho 26th February 
1891 was 83,638. I have no statistics of the emigration from and immigration 
into these districts between the 15th November 1871 and the 17th February 1881, 
but assuming that it was at about the same rate as in the next ton years, the total 
net loss by emigration between the census of 1871 and that of 1891 may bo safely 
put at 160,000. This number must be added to the population of 1891. I do not 
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Chap. II. ii'f'kc any correction for fomalos omitted, aa in the selected districts the deficiency 
para. 82 . of females is not great. Wo thus get the following results 


Fn)inlatioti by ceumiH of 


DiBlriots. I 


1871. 

1891 . 

(UxUvari • 

KiRtna 

Madrut ... 

Cliiiiifloput ... 

NilgiriM 

Soulh Arcol ... 

Tanjoro 

Trichinopoly 

Tinnevclly ... 

Malabar 

South Canura 

I,602,0a9 

1,452,874 

897,552 

938,184 

49,501 

1,755,817 

1,978,781 

1.300,408 

1,693,969 

2,261,250 

918,362 

8 , 086,446 

1 , 666,688 

468,518 

1 , 186,888 

99,797 

8 , 188,861 

8 , 888,114 

1 , 878,717 

1 , 916,096 

8 , 669,666 

1 , 066,081 

Total 

Add fldiitinjf population omittod in 1871 

Add not loBB by ftea omljfratiun botwoou 
1871 and 1891 

14,2:14,077 

225,837 

16 , 960.694 

160,000 

Total ... 

14,459,914 

17 , 189,694 


• Ineladva p(i])ul»timi of agoncy tracts, except Bhadrdchalnin and R^'kapulle. 


The interval between the two enumerations was 19*28.5 years. Thus 
14,459,914 X (1 17,129,694 

19-285 X log (I l-r)= log 17,129,694— log 14,459,914 
r =*00882 


Tn other words the rate of increase in these districts during a period of 19J 
years, in which occurred one of the most disastrous famines ever known, but which 
was otherwise fairly typio.al, was 8*82 per millo per annum. This is nearly 1 per 
millo above Mr. Hardy s rate for the five districts during an e-vtondod period, 
including the famine ye.ars 1877 and 1878. 

82. Finally we may compare the population of the whole presidency ns enu- 
merated in 1871 and 1891. For 1871 I adopt Mr. 
prf.irnoVov«’Jijirp“ri«4” ^clvor’s Corrected population given on page 24 of the 

Census Report for 1881. The corrections made by him 
aro for females and floating population, tho cniuncration of which classes he esti- 
mates to have been defective to tho extent of 848,579 individuals. The population 
of 1871 thus becomes 32,446,451, From the 1891 population, the number of people 
enumerated in the Bhadrdchalara and R^kapalle taluks must bo deducted, while 
the not loss from emigi’aiion by sea must be added to it. Mr. Stokes calculated 
this loss to bo 226,243 between the 1st November 1870 and tho 1st November 1880, 
but he was not able to obtain statistics for emigration to, and immigration from, 
Burma, which, during the past decade, has been considerable. ’Between tho 18th 
February 1881 and the 26th February 1891, the net loss from emigration by sea 
was, as already stated, 227,626, and seeing that the great famine must have largely 
stimulated enugration, it is, I think, reasonable to take the whole loss by emigra- 
tion between 1871 and 1891 to be 500,000 persons. For purposes of comparison, 
therefore, tho population of 1891 is 36,088,104. The increase in the 19^ years 
is accordingly 4,018,562 or 12*53 per cent,, and the annual rate of growth is 
6*14 per mille. This result is higher than that arrived at by Mr. Hardy on other 
and less complete data ; ho calculated the average rate of increase (for males only) 
during a period of nbo\it 25 years ending with February 1881 to be 5:}^ per mille 
per annum. 


83. The results arrived at may now be summed up. In normal times, un- 
affected either by famine or the rebound from the 
ummary. effects of famine, the population of the Madras Presi- 

dei\cy will inci’easo by about 12^ per mille per annum. The occurrence of a severe 
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V 

famine would depross the rate of increase in tracts not directly affected to about Chap. II. 

9 per mille per annum, while its effect in the area directly implicated would be para. 86. 
to convert the increase into a decrease. But the recuperative power of the 

people is very great, and taking long periods, with recurring famines of more 
or less severity, the population is found to be a progressive one with a rate of 
growth of not loss than 6 per millo per annum. This last, it may be observed, 
is the rate adopted by Mr. Hardy. 

84. In estimating the rate of increase during the decade 1891-1901 account 

must be taken of the fact that a considerable pro- 
iSM-wi? ”***^ inor*"* iurinj portion of the fathers and mothers of that period are 

the survivors of the children under ten years of age 
in 1881, and that their numbers are below the average for their age-period owing 
to the especially severe effects of the famine on young children and to the check 
given to the birth-rate. On the other hand tho proportion of wives at the child- 
bearing ages is rather higher now than in 1881, so tho deficiency at the ages 
mentioned above may not be felt until late in the present decade. • But the loss 
from deaths at the higher ages will bo greater, and taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, it seems to me probable that the rate of increase will not exceed 

10 per mille per annum. 


85. In concluding this section of the report, it wiH be of interest to compare 
BI...V A A .V . . 1 .1 the census results with those supplied by the statistics 

obtained from tho registers of birtlts and deaths, i ho 
registration of births and deaths in municipal towns is made by the municipal 
authorities, and elsewhere tho duty is entrusted to the village accountant. In 
municipal areas householders are bound by law to report births and deaths occur- 
ring in their houses, but no such obligation is imposed on the villager, and the 
accountant is required to obtain the information as best he can. In small villages 
this is not difficult, but, in those containing more than 1,000 inhabitants, there 
must be a number of deaths and births which never come to the notice of the re- 
gistering officer, however energetic ho may be in endeavouring to make his register 
complete and accurate ; and as in a large number of ca8o.s the village accountant is 
actuated by no such desire, it follows that the number of omissions is large. The 
record is most incomplete in zemiuddri areas whore the village accountants are 
under little control, but the inaccuracy is great everywhere' as will appear from the 
following figures. The statistics for Anantapur and Bellury cannot be separated, 
as until the middle of 1882 these two districts formed the old district of Bellary. 


Birthn anti Deat/in. 


DiptriotR, 

BirthK. 

Deaths. 

Excohh of 
birtliH over 
douthri. 

Incre-iiBo nf 
population by 
(’(mpim. 


Ganjam 

23.3,152 

202,255 

.31,197 

147,304 


Viiampatain 

;113,22B 

237,800 

75, .309 

321,708 


QodiTviii'i 

.382,2-l<3 

350,830 

25,1.10 

283,413 


Kintua 


.330,387 

170,209 

307,102 


Nollorw 

303,24.8 

170,428 

120,820 

243,500 


Oaddupah .... 

337,728 

227,159 

110,507 

151,034 


Knrnool 

200,5i9 

17»,773 

95,740 

139,260 


Bellury and Aiiuiitapur 

6(»5.051 

298,097 

207,854 

282,511 


MudruM 

104, tOH 

158,257 

0,241 

40,070 


Cbinglepat 

3B3,Or)H 

239,903 

153,160 

155,547 


North Aroot . . ... 

r>5G,35t 

352,900 

203,448 

.357,014 


gulem 1 

55.3,070 

311,007 

241,409 

309,676 


Coimbatore ••• 

480,208 

293,031 

180,087 

317,149 


Nilffirii 

10,005 

14,992 

1,013 

8,703 


South Aroot 

512.750 

381,415 

1.31,841 

347,128 


Tuujore 

Olt.740 

510,205 

95,541 

97,095 


Trichinopoly 

376,185 

275,100 

100,085 

157,084 


Muduru 

400, .304 

200,138 

149,160 

439,724 


Tinnevolly ... 

493, OW 

389,720 

103,334 

210, .348 


Malabar 

500,329 

443,011 

126,818 

287,530 


South Canara 

290,921 

214,048 

76,278 

90,507 


Total, Madras PreRidenoy , 

l,tS0,S10 

5.S57,8n 

1 

8,4SS,13S 

4,808,327 
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TBK MOVBMKNT OV THI POPULATION. 


Chap. II. Gatijam, Vizagapataiu and Madura returna are not received 

para. 88. from the whole district and the figures in those cases do not, therefore, admit of 
cojnpai ison with the increase shown by the census. Omitting these districts, the 
net exces.s of births over deaths is 2,167,401 and the increase according to the 
census is :h894,.591. The difference between these two figures is 1,727,190, which 
is 44'd.5 per cent, of the census increase. Both births and deaths have beoti 
largely under-stated, but the omission is greater in the case of births. The co-effi- 
cient of error diffei’s in different districts, and it would be a vain task to endeavour 
to c.alculato it. The relative discrepancies are least in Chingleput, Tanjore, 
South Oanara and Cuddapah, but it must be remembered that in this statement 
no account is taken of the net loss by emigration, and in Tanjore this has been 
considerable. A.ccording to these vital statistics the mean annual birth-rate in 
the Madras Pre.sidency, excluding the agency ‘tracts and the districts of Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam and Madura, has been about 28 per mille and the annual death-rate 
about 20 per mille. Judging by the mortality returns for the Madras City and 
malting a liberal allowance for the slightly more healthy conditions found in rural 
tracts, the annual death-rate cannot have been less th.an 35 per mille, and the birth- 
rate must, therefore, have been about 50 per mille. From these figures some idea 
can be gathered of the minitnum rate of omission in the birth and death registers.* 


StftUw. 


I Travftneoro 
1 Cochin 
! Malabar . . 


Fandatory 


laorcojio 
per cent. 


(i*62 

20‘43 

12*10 


Annual rato 
of iuoreafte 
per cent. 

0*032 

1-872 

1-161 


86. The most noticeable fact in the figures for the feudatory states is the 

low rate of increase in Travancoro when 
compared with those of the adjoining 
state of Cochin and the British district of 
Malabar. The annual rate of increase 
of the Travanooro population between 
1875 and 1881 was 0'66 per cent., while 
the population of Cochin decreased at 
the rate of about 0’02 per cent, per 
annum during the same period, and tnat 
of Malabar increased at the rate of 0'60 per cent, per annum in the years 
between the census of 1871 and that of 1881. Tho large increase in Cochin, which 
the present census discloses, may possibly be due to short counting in 1881, 
but the census of Malabar is believed to have been ooually trustworthy on 
both occasions, and it is certainly remarkable to find so low a rate of increase 
in Travancoro between 1881 and 1891. In connection with this I may notice 
here tho great change which has taken place in the proportion of the sexes 
in Travancoro according to the census of 1891. In 1881 there were in this state 
1,006 females to every 1,000 males, but the enumeration of 1891 gives only 982 
females to 1,000 of the opposite sex. The local Census officer suggests that this 
may have been caused by a severe cholera epidemic in South Travancoro but he 
admits that there is no evidence that this pi’oduced a greater mortality among 
females than among males, and I fear we must attribute tho great variation in the 
proportion to the omission of females in 1891. In the section on the proportion 
of tho sexes I shall give other reasons for the conclusion that females nave been 
largely omitted. If the relation found to exist in 1881 had boon maintained, there 
would have been 30,836 more females than the number actually enumerated at the 
recent census, and the increase of the population would have been 7*80 per cent. 
Even this rate of growth is comparatively low. 


The state of Pudukita suffered severely from tho famine of 1877-78, and 
tho high rate of increase in that state (23*49 per cent.) is due to tho same circum- 
stances as those already mentioned in connection with the Madras famine districts. 


The little states of Banganapalle and Sandiir show lower rates of growth 
than the British districts which surround them, but the areas and populations of 
these states are so small that very slight changes in the absolute numbers would 
largely affect the relative results. 


• The lubjeot of birth end deeth retea ia diaouaaed in greeter deteil In Chepter lY. 




PROPORTION OP THC POPULATION RtTURNINC CACH RCLIQION 



. B. Th« tri*nel* ropr^wnu th* whoU population of tho Madrao TwritonO 

and the leveral divlelone ehow the proportions retornlng eaoh Rellgiona 
The figures on the perpendicular line show the psroentsgss. 
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RELIGION. 
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For the purpose of tLis st-atemeat Animists baye bcon treated as Hindus. 
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RRUflION. 


OlIAPTEB 111. 

UELiaiON. 

(TABLES VI AND A.) 

Chap. III. Before prof^ooding to discuss the statistics relating to religion, I propose 

para. 87. i t d t account of the principal creeds that have 

” ^ been returned, and, in particular, to endeavour to 

indicate what is meant by the term ‘ Hindu.* I shall begin with an examination 
of the religious ideas of those people who have been shown in the census tables 
under the head of Animistic, and then pass on to a consideration of the various 
elements — of which the most important is closely allied to animism — of the religion 
which goes by the very wide name of Hindu. A short notice of the Musalmans, 
the chief Christian missions, including that remarkable outpost of Christianity, 
the so-called Syrian Church of Malabar, and of the Jews of Cochin will conclude 
the first section of the chapter. In the second section the statistics of each 
religion will be discussed in detail, and in the concluding section 1 shall deal with 
the figures relating to the sects of Hindus and Christians. 


* Section I— Account of the Chief Religions. 

88. The term ‘ Animistic * was suggested by the Census Commissioner to 
denote the religion of those forest and bill tribes 
nmt 0 6 gon. whose religions beliefs show no trace of orthodox 

Hinduism. In 1881 this religion was called ‘ aboriginal,’ an expression to which 
objection has been taken on the ground that there are many aboriginal tribes who 
are recognized to bo Hindus by religion.* But the term * animistic * is equally open 
to the objection that there are many people, invariably regarded as Hindus whose 
real religion is almost pure animism. I take ‘ Animism ’ to mean a belief in the 
existence of souls, with the addition that after death the soul remains in the 
neighbourhood in which it dwelt when incarnate and is active for good and evil. 
The souls of dead ancestors must be worshipped and provided with sacrifices of 
animals and offerings of other kinds of food, or otherwise evil will befall the living 
morabf3rs of the family to which the*s6ul belonged. Put more concisely Animism 
may be said to be the belief which holds the souls of the dead to be the gods of the 
living. Another definition, quoted* by Mr. H. II. Risley from Tielo’s Outlines of 
the History of Anrieut Religions^ is as follows: “The belief in the existence of 
souls or spirits of which only the powerful — those on which man feels himself 
dependent, and before which he stands in awe — acquire the rank of divine beings 
and become objecte of worship.”t This hardly goes far enough, for the propitia- 
tion of all the spirits of the dead to prevent their doing evil, is clearly a feature of 
Animism. The propitiation may, and generally does, take the form of a single set 
of ceremonies shortly after death and not of continuous worship, but it is believed 
that if the propitiation were omitted the spirit would bring trouble and misfortunes 
on the living. 

In the 1881 census tables for Madras no record is found of persons of abori- 
ginal religion, and this fact was animadverted upon by the Census Commissiyier, 
who wrote as follows 

“ Madras . . . does not show a single aboriginal in the religious classification, 
but it is unquestionable that in the Nllgiris there are races who, if they profess 
any religion at all, are n ature worshippers, and not Hindus, Muhammadans or any 
one of tlio religions sho wn in the Madras tables.”! 


• Bombay Oen^tg Bt*port, 1881, p. 46. 

t Tha Tfibeg and Casten of Bengal, by H. U. Risley, vol. ii, p. 18. 
t Report on the Ceneug of Britieh India, 1881, p. 18. 
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The following direction was accordingly issued for the guidance of super- Chap. III. 
visors in instructing enumerators how to fill up the religion column of the para. 89. 
schedule : 

“ In the case of forest or hill tribes who are not Hindus, Muhammadans, Ac., 
the name of the tribe should be entered, as Chentzu^ Toda^ Mdlatfati, Khond^ 

Savara, 

As a result of this instruction we have 472,808 persons whose tribal name was 
entered in the religion column and whose religion has, therefore, been shown in 
the tables as Anitnistic. In every case a considerable proportion of these tribes 
has returned Hindu as the religion and I, therefore, give in the marginal statement 

the numbers shown under Animistic 
and Hindu respectively. It will be 
seen that the bulk of the persons showui 
as Animistic are Khonds, Savaras and 
Jdtapus, and that a strong minority of 
each of these tribes, in the case of the 
last named amounting to nearly one-half, 
are returned as professing the Hindu 
religion. This is no doubt correct, as 
Hinduism is gradually attracting those wild races and will in tim(‘ become the 
religion of all of them. This fact has been discussed at length in Sir Alfred 
Lyairs Atiiatic Studlrii and in the Census Reports of 1881, and it is therefore 
sufficient to merely mention it here. 

It must not be supposed that the above figures really represent the number of 
persons who might properly be classed as Animistic, or as not belonging to any of 
the recognized religions of the Empire. The list does not include the Tddas, who 
wore returned as Hindus, nor any of the wild races living in the forests of the 
Western GhAts. The out-caste classes again — the Paraiyans, Pallans, Mdlas, 
Cherumans, Holeyas, Ac., — who are not allowed access to Hindu temples, have, 
notwithstanding, all returned themselves as Hindus. And even many whose claim 
to the title of Jlindu would be universally admitted, hold beliefs which are much 
nearer Animism than Hinduism, as will bo shown in the account of the latter 
religion. It is, in fact, almost impossible to draw the line between the two 
religions, and I doubt whether any useful purpose is served by the attempt to 
do so. 


Name of Tribo. 


Khond 

Savara 

JitHpa 

Othora 


Number roturnod as 

AuiniiMiic. 

llindri. 

2H6.KK) 

32,820 

140, .11 4 

.16,940 

80,661 

39,000 

843 

1 

4,851,170 


89. A full account of the religion^ of the Khonds is given by Major Mac- 
^ plierson, who served among them in connection with 

the suppression of the custom of human sacrifices ; 
but General Campbell, whoso experience of these people was quite as extensive as 
Maepherson’s, declares that the latter was deceived by his Hindu informants and 
that the religious system of the Khonds is by no means so elaborate as that des- 
cribed by him. This is tlio view taken by the writers of the Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam Manuals, and it is supported by the account of the Khond religion given by 
Mr. Stevenson, Commissioner of Gumsur in 1837.* The Kho^ deities, as enume- 


rated by Mr. Stevenson, are ( 1 ) Savtiri-penniiga^ a forest goddess ; (2 ) JncarUpmnnga, 
the village goddess ; (3) Jara^penun^ their favourite god; (4) Jurachi-pcnnnga, the 
rain goddess; (5) Tada^pemuga^ the earth goddess; and (6) Dharma-devata^ whose 


particular position is not described. t These differ considerably from the deities 
mentioned by Macplierson, but distinct evidence of nature Worship is furnished by 
both lists. Ja/ra-penmt and Tada-pemmga appear to be the same as Bura-pemni^ the 


sun god, and Tdri, the earth goddess It is to the latter that human sacrifices 
were made, and though the votaries of Bura-pennn professed abhorrence of this 


rite, they were but little more humane themselves, for the practice of female 
infanticide was common among them. To all observers of the Khond religion the 
barbarous rite of human sacrifice loomed so large that but little notice was taken of 
the lesser gods and their worship. I am not able, therefore, to give an account of 
the origin of these gods, or to say whether any of them are the deified spirits of 
departed Khonds. Colonel Dalton, following Maepherson, says these gods “are 


• Madrat Journal of Literature and Sciencet 1887, vol. Iv, pp. 17-40. 


t Jb., p. 41. 
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tlie (lescetKhints of human beings who resisted evil,” but this statement must be 
rec('ivf>fl with cautioTi. “ They are now,” ho goi'S on to say, “ the presidinj? spirits 
over villages, hills, atrenins,tank8, fountains, houses, forests, ravines and orchards.”* 
There is, however, a distinct trace of animism, in its wider sense, in the funeral 
ceroinoTiies. The day after the body is burnt a little cooked rice is placed on the 
site of the pyre and an incantation is then pronounced nesting the spirit of the 
deceased to oat and cnijoy itself, and not to change itself into a devil or a tiger and 
thus bring trouble to the survivors in the villago.t 

90. All excellent account of the Savaras’ religion, by Mr. Fred. Fawcett 
of the Madras police, was recently published in the 
a»ugionofth.s»T»rM. Journal of the Aidhropologmil Society of Bombay, I and 

in the opinion of that careful observer the Savara deities are of undoubted 
animistic origin. 

“ The Saora deities and ancestral spirits arc considered to cause all ills, and 
though the Saoras will not admit that the deities and ancestral spirits are the 
same, there is little doubt that thi* deities arc just further removed ance.stral 
spirits. The deities are the more poweiiul of the two. The huts or temple erec- 
tions for both are generally almost identical, and there is but one way to appease, 
by sacrifice. 

“ Of nature spirits the Saoras know nothing. They have no nature myths. 
The wind or the rain may be used by certain deities to hurt people, but there is no 
personality attached to them, and tliey have no power in themselves. 

“ Indeed there is nothing to bo found among these people in favour of the 
hypothesis that through nature- worship religious ideas arose, but, on the other 
hand, there is much in favour of the hypothesis that awo for the dead, who though 
dead are still present, was what their religious ideas grew out of.”§ 

The Savaras, it should bo remembered are a Kolarian, not a Dravidian race. 


91, Of the religion of the Jiltapus, I have not succeeded in obtaining any 
account, nor is any information regarding this tribe 
to bo found in the Manuals of Ganjam or Vizagapatara. 


Other Animittio tribes. 


The remaining persons tabulated as Animistic number only 843, and it is 
obvious that they should properly have been classed as Hindus, with the vast 
majority of the castes to which thoy belong. 

92. The difficulty of obtaining a satisfacjtoy tlefinition of Hinduism was dis- 
Hinduiim cussed at^ejigth ifi the reports on the census of 1881, 

“ ^ but no satisfactory solution was arrived at. In the 

Punjab, “every native who wasnfnable to define liis creed, or described it by any 
other name than that of some recognized religion, or the sect of some such rel igio n, 
was hold to bo aHindu;”|| and a similar rule was adopted in the North-West 
Provinces. This, of course, would bring all the so-called Aniraiatio hill tribes under 
the head of Hindus, and the only way to avoid their inclusion is to assert that a 
person is of the Hindu religion if he worships any of the recognized gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. This solution leaves much to be desir(?d, but in practice there 
would be no difficulty, so far as this presidency is concerned, in deciding whether 
any particular deity was or was not a member of the Hindu pantheon. The Khonds, 
the Savaras, the Tddas do not worship these gods and they are, therefore, not 
Hindus. The Paraiyatis and other similar castes, on the other hand, do worship 
them. We frequently find representations of the god Gan^sha in Paraiya temples. 
In the town of Tirupati, which is situated at the foot of the sacred hill of that 
name, there is a temple to Perumdlswdmi winch is frequented by Paraiyans, and 
the god is, therefore, called Para Perumdl ; and no doubt similar instances could 
be found elsewhere. Even the majority of the hill and forest races pay homage 
to some Hindu deity atid call themselves Hindus, although their principal gods 
would not be recognized by an orthodox Brdhman. 


* Dalton'n Deneriptive Ethnolngit of Bfnnal, p. 297. t Ganjam Ditttrxct Manual, p. 71. 

X The Saoratf of Madran, by Fred. Fawcett, Jtrurml <f the Avthnrpologicnl Society of Bombay, vol. i, pp. 206-272. 
§ Journal of Anthropological Society of Bombay, p. 245. {| Punjab Ceneue Report, 1881, p. 
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This brings me to a discussion of the real religion of the vast majority of the Chap. III. 
people who call themselves Hindus. In the first place they give a nominal para. 93. 
allep^noe to some one or more of the orthodox gods, the incarnations of Vishnu 
or Siva or their spouses, Laksbrai and Pirvati, or their offspring, Gani^sha, Subra* 
maniam, &c. ; and they *at^end the temples of these gods at times of festival and 
present offerings. But the ordinary villager thinks that those august deities 
concern themselves but little with his affairs, and his real worship is paid to 
Mdriamman, the dread goddess of small*pox and cholera, and to the special 
goddess of his village. Misfortunes arc the work of evil spirits or devils, and his 
religious efforts are directed to their propitiation. 

93. The beginnings of Dravidian religious ideas can be traced, with but little 
OtTU-vtnUp doubt, to a belief in spirits and the fear of the evils 

they inflict. As to their origin and nature I cannot 
do bettor than quote the following from an article on Demonolatry iu Southern India 
by the late Bishop Caldwell : — 


“ The majority of tho devils are supposed to have been originally human 
“ beings, and the class of persona most frequently supposed to have been trans- 
“ formed into devils are tlioso who had met with a sudden or violent death, 
“ especially if they had made themselves dreaded in their life time. Devils may, in 
“consequence, be either male or feniiile, of low or high caste, of Hindu or foreign 
“ lineage. Their character and mode of life seem to bo little, if at all, modified by 
“difference of this natui'e. All are powerful, malicious and interfering, and 
“ all are desirous of bloody sacrifices and frantic dances. The only differences 
“ apparent are in the structure of tho altar or image built to their honour, the 
“ insignia worn by their priests, the minutiae of the ceremonies observed in their 
“ worship, the preference of tho sacrifice of a goat by one, a hog by another, and a 
“ cock by a third, or in tho addition of libations of ardent spirits, for which some 
“ low caste demons stipulate. As for their abode, the majority of the devils are 
“ supposed to dwell in trees, some wander to and fro, and go up and down in 
“ uninhabited wastes, some inhabit old wells, and some skulk in shady retreats. 
“ Sometimes they take up their abode in the rude altars erected to their honour or 
“ in houses. Some inhabit palmyra palms, the leaves of which h.avo never been 
“ cut.”* 


Many diseases, especially severe or obstin.ato maladies, are ascribed to ‘ posses- 
sion ’ by devils ; hysteria is always attributed to this source. These devils also 
cause cattle disease, failure of crops, accidents, and in fact misfortunes generally. 
They are believed to beat people, tq, throw stones on houses, to firo the thatch. 
Sometimes they content themselves’ with frightening the timid, “In short the 
“ demons do much evil, but no good. "They often cause terror, but never bestow 
“ benefits, or evince any affection for their votaries. They must be placated by 
“ sacrifice, because they are so mischievous ; but there is no use in supplicating 
“ their favour. If, in any case, the hope of obtaining a benefit seem to bo their 
“ votary’s motive in worshipping them, further inquiry proves that it is under the 
“ supposition that the demon’s malignity stands in tho way of what would other- 
“ wise be obtained as a matter of course.”t 

When the ‘ doctor * attending a sick person finds that tho malady is unknown to 
him or will not yield to his remedies, ho certifies that it is a case of possession, and 
the exerciser is then called in to expel tho demon by his charms and incantations. 
After expulsion a 'sacrifice of a fowl or a goat is frequently made to the devil to 
placate him, or as a species of compensation for disturbance.* From time to time, 
too, saorifioes are made to the demons to induce them to abstain from inflicting cma- 
mities or to remove evils which they have already inflicted. The usual victim is a 
goat, which must be black. To ascertain whether it is acceptable, water is thrown 
on it, and if it shakes itself it is regarded as fit for sacrifioe.l The object of tho 
devil-dances, which are so common in parts of this presidency, is not to propitiate 


• On Demonolairy in 3nuth India, by the ^ight Rev. R. Celdwell, DB., ll.o., Bithop of Tinnetelly, in tho Journal 
0/ Anthropological Society of Bombay, vol. i, p. 96. f Coldweil, op. cit, p. 100. 

t Caldwell, op, eit,, p, 103. The existence of a similar practice amongst tlie Thags is mentioned in Lyairs Asiatic 
Siitdies, p. 14, and in a footnote ho refers to the me of this test among the Greeks at the saerifioo of a goat whicli 
preoaded the interrogation of an oracle. 
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Chap. in. t he devil, but to consult it. After the dancing and music have proceeded for 
para. 94. some time the devil enters into the body of the dancer, and is interrogated by 
the pei'sons attending the performance respecting their present ills or their desires 
for the future. I give below the names of a few of the principal devils : — 

KdiU'rL — A female devil, who sets fire to houses. 

MunUvaran . — A male demon, said to be the husband of Kdtt^ri. 

Rntfa GhdminuU^ />., Bloody Chdmundi. — A female; frequents the burial 
ground of the low castes. 

Shiuhilaimddiifu — The devil of the burning-ground. 

Shnlaimddaif, — I'he ‘furnace devil,* particularly dreaded by potters, as ho 
breaks their pottery while it is being burnt in the kiln. 

Malian. The Giant.* 

M ‘ the old man of the three roads,* said to lie in wait for 
people at places where three roads meet. 

Madnndrtran^ described to me as ‘ the Inspector of the devils.* 

The roll of devils, however, is by no means closed, and the spirit of any person 
who died a violent or sudden death or was of a malevolent disposition is believed 
to haunt the pliice of his dissolution and to do as much injury as possible to living 
people.* As the memory of the death fades away, the ghost or devil is forgotten, 
and his place taken by the spirit of some one more recently deceased. 

94. The earliest form of the belief in the spirits of the dead was that they 

Tutelar deitiei wore all ovil spirits, but it is easy to understand how 

* ” * the idea arose that some of the souls of the departed 

became good spirits, willing to ward off evil, provided they received due attention. 
Hence wo get the tutelar deities, who seem to be merely deified mortals, and in 
some cases it is difficult to draw the lino between these gods and the demons or 
devils.f The majority of these tutelar deities are females and are called ‘ Ammans * 
or mothers. The local deity of every village (the GrdnuuUvata) is always one of 
these Ammans; it is to her that the villagers look for protection from the 
malevolence of the demons ; those who arc believed to be ‘ possessed * are sent to 
her temple ; and it is usually her priest who exorcises the devil. These ‘ Mothers* 
have, however, even greater powei’S for evil than the demons, and plague, pesti- 
lence and famine are almost invariably ascribed to the anger of the village goddess 
produced by the neglect of her votaries. The temples of these deities are small, 
rude btiildings and the goddess is usually represented by a black stone. The 
priest, called Panddrarn or Pdjdri, is a man of one of the lower castes, sometimes 
an artizan, sometimes a hiisbaridnian. He I’eceives the offerings of the worship- 
pers and daily anoints the symbol of the goddess. When a villager passes the 
temple in the morning on his way to his work, he usually pays some mark of 
resnect to the idol and will perhaps offer a flower, a little camphor or some 
such sliglit tribute. Offerings of greater value are made in fulfilmoiit of vows, 
and a festival on a large scale is held periodically, the expenses being defrayed 
by subs(;riptions. On those occasions many animals are sacrificed, and the cere- 
monies are frequently very costly. In the Telugii country the buffalo seems 
to be the favourite animal for a sacrifice, but in the southern districts the usual 
victim is a goat, though buffaloes are occasionally offered. In the case of both 
anynals the head is placed before the goddess with the right fore-leg, severed from 
the body, inserted in the mouth. The margosa tree also plays an important part 


* Man>oatin^ tigors are itlwaya bolievctl io be * infortned ' by tbn houU of batnao bninga, geiiorally those who 
have di»Hl from violence. Shortly after the Htimpa disiarbnnces of 18S0, man-eating tigers caused many deaths in a 
part of the neighbouring district of Vizagapatam, to which the little rebellion had extended, and I was frequently 
infortued that these dreaded brutes were the spirits of men who had been killed fighting or executed by the anthorjtiei, 
and who had taken this form in order to be revenged on the human race for their misery. 

t The human origin of the gods of the Khonds and the Bavaras has already been noticed. Among the Tddas there 
:ire traces of the same evolution of divine i)eings in their gods En and his son and grandson, Dirkish and B^takan : En 
is bolicvcul to Iiave been the first T<5da. The P41&I, the ascetic custodian of the sacred msud, is regarded as a god whilo 
living and nono may ioucli his holy person. Sovcral of the Badaga.gods are admitte<lly only deceased members of tho 
i'lan (Ni7ytrt Manual ^ p. 22G). The human origin of many of the Ammatii or village goddesses it also well known. — Se» 
Kumool Mamud, pp. 162, 163. Madras Census Report^ 1871, p. 106. 
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in these ceremonies, and people of both sexes who are under vows appear before 
the idol clothed in nothing but margosa leaves.* 

Some of these village goddesses have much more than a local reputation. 
This is especially the case witn Mdriamman or Mdridtha, the goddess of small-pox 
and cholera, who is always propitiated with sacrifices when these diseases are 
raging. Small-pox is indeed called * the sport of the Amman * in Tamil and by 
somewhat similar names in the other Dravidian languages. Mdriamman is also 
sometimes a village goddess, but where this is not the case a temple to her is 
usually found in addition to that of the purely local deity. Pidnriamman is 
another goddess who is not merely a village deity. Fer temple will be found 
in many villages, and she is worshipped eoually with Mdriamtna and the villago 
goddess. She is sometimes called Yellai Piadri ; the first word means ‘ boundary ’ 
and she was probably originally the goddess of boundaries. I have found this deity 
mentioned in an inscription dated A.D. 1033.+ Some purely village goddesses 
again have won a repute which brings thousands to their annual festivals. Among 
these may bo mentioned the goddess of Poriapaliam in the Chingleput district. 
Her name is Poniiinmniit (golden mother), and her annual festival is very numer- 
ously attended. 

The only male among the tutelar deities is Aiyandr, who is also called Sdtta 
in the south, lie is the guai'dian of boundaries and of agriculture and is supposed 
to ride about at night slaying the demons that molest mankind. For this reason 
the usual offerings to him consist of pottery horses, numbers of which will always 
bo found in the court-yard of his temples. This deity seems to be of a more 
benevolent disposition than the AmuMm, and he is the favourite object of the vows 
of women desirous of offspring. 


95. The devils and tutelary deities that have boon described above are believed 

in by all classes of Hindus, from the llrdhmau down- 
Krtrot of b«ii«f In nnd wards. A Brdhman, it is true, will not attend the 
" * * *** festivals of the village goddess, but if misfortune be- 

fall him, he will .send an offering of grain and fruit, though not of any animal for 
sacrifice. His belief in the Puranic gods is more real than that, of the ordinary 
cultivator, but both alike ascribe misfortunes to devils and small-pox to Mdriamma, 
and the difference in their religious ideas is one of degree only, and not of kind. 
The Hindu religion is, in fact, a mixture of Brahmanical and aboriginal beliefs, and 
the position which eithc'r holds in the religion of any particular caste varies with the 
position of the caste. Tims among the lowest classes the devils and village deities 
are almost everything, but even pariahs profess some allegiance to Brahmanism, and 
claim to belong to one of the two main orthodox sects — Saivism and Vaishnavism. 
As we rise in the scale, we find Brah manic influences becoming more and more 
powerful ; but the number of Hindus who are altogether free from demonolatry and 
put no trust in the village goddesses must be very small indeed. 

96. Another element in the religion of the people which calls for brief notice 
is serpent worship. According to Fergusson f serpent 
worship is foreign to the Dravidian races, but it is 

difficult, on this supposition, to account for its wide prevalence in Southern India 
at the present day. It is especially common in South Canara and Malabar, and in 
the latter district a ‘ poison shrine' or ‘ snake shrine,’ as it is variously called, is to 
bo seen in the garden of every respectable Hindu,§ while in the former is found one 
of the most famous serpent temples in India. A serpent shrine consists of one or 
more representations in stone of the cobra placed on a platform of earth surround- 
ing & pipal tree, and it is a common sight to see women walking round and round 
the tree in fulfilment of a vow. The living serpent is also worshipped and offer- 
ings of milk, eggs, fruit, &c., are made to it. The usual object of serpent worship 


8«ip«nt wonUp. 


• Soo Kurnool Manual , pp. 150 '163 j Article On norms Ffntiraln to Villaiftt Ootidennrn, by Mr. Fred. Fawcett, In the 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, vol. ii, p. 271 ) Korfh Arcvf Manual, pp. 218-280. t have not OODIO 
aoroBB any acenant of the cuBtotn of putting the riglit fore*log in the mouth in the ease of goati, but I iim credibly 
informed that it is Die practice. 

t South Indian Tnneriptionn, vol, if, part i, loBcription No. 6. 

I Tt'ee and Serpent IVnenhip, p. 68, flpo bIbo Manual of (he Adminintration of the Mudrae Prmdeney, p. 82. 

§ Malabar District Manual, p. 188. 
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Chap. in. is to obtain children, but offerings are also made for relief from leprosy, skin 
para. 9i, diseases, &c. 

97. There is very little nature worship in the present religion of the Hindus of 

Nature woreM Madras, and it is the absence of this element that marks 

atttre wore p. distinction between the religion of the Dravidians 

and that of the primitive Indo-Europeans. In the case of the latter the origin of 
religious ideas can be traced to the worship of the powers of nature, and it was 
probably not until a period subsequent to the departure of some of the Aryan races 
from their primeval home that any clear ideas arose of an existence continued after 
death. ♦ Among tlie Dravidians, on the other hand, religion seems to have com- 
menced with a belief in ghosts, and all gods of undoubted Dravidian origin may be 
ascribed to the development of this idea. 

98. I have dwelt upon the Dravidian element in the religion of the Hindus of 

Madras, because its importance is generally overlooked 
*^*“**^' accounts of the religious beliefs of the people 

contained in the District Manuals and other similar 
works.t It would indeed bo gathered from these notices that the Hinduism of the 
presidency is the creed of the purdnas, and that the gods of the people are all of 
Brahmanic origin. In my desire to bring out the prominent part played by much 
humbler deities in the religious life of the people I may have unduly minimized 

the position held by the greater gods. I do not, however, propose to further 

prolong this section by any detailed description of the Brahmanic divinities and 
their worship, and such an account is rendered the loss necessary by the fact that 
the work has already been moat ably done by Dr. Cornish in the Madras Census 
Report of 1871. 

99. There is very little connection between the religion and the morality of 

_ the people of the Madras Presidency. The former 

gon ftn mora j. concoms itself with the ways to avoid or remove evil, 

but the idea that wicked conduct will bo punished or good conduct obtain its 

reward in a future state is hardly to bo found at all in the purely Dravidian religion. 
The fear of hell and the hope of heaven appear in the puranic beliefs, but this 
doctrine has very little currency beyond the Brdhmans and a few of the higher 
castes, and even among those classes the moral code of their religion is but vaguely 
known and of no great influence. Nearly every Hindu pays allegianc(5 to some 
(jurn or spiritual teacher, but the energies of these instructors are for the most part 
confined to teaching mantras that are unintelligible to the pupil and not always 
understood by the master, to performing ceremonial acts, such as the stamping of 
the sacred marks on the arms of Vaishnavites, and lastly to the collection of 
funds. The functions of the domestic priests are entirely ceremonial, and little, if 
any, religious instruction is ever given by parents. The morality of the Hindus, 
indeed, is an affair of caste and not of religion, atul misconduct is punished by the 
caste council and not by the spiritual toucher. 


100. The Muhammadans of this presidency are mostly of Dravidian origin, but 
KaMinuuif ^ descendants of Path^n and Moghal immi- 

grants and present the unmistakeablo type of features 
found in those races in Upper India. Those and a small proportion of the indi- 
genous Musalmans speak Hindustdni or Deccani, but the majority retain the 
vernacular of their ancestors, Tamil in the case of the Labbais, and Malaydlam in 
the case of the Mdppillas. 

The religious practices of Musalmans in Madras do not differ materially from 
those of their co-religionists in other parts of India, and the influence of their 
Dravidian origin is not so great as might be expected. The adoration of saints and 
the veneration of relics are said to be more pronounced than among other Musal- 
mans, but the Punjab Census Report of 1881 and Sir Alfred Lyall's writings show 
that these additions to orthodox Islam are prevalent to a great extent in the north 


• Pre^hiutoric Antiquitien qf the Aryan PeopUn, by O. Schrudftr, irsiitlftted by P. D. Jovont. 

t 1 malt except tlie Manual of the of the Madrae Preeidencyf whio)i oontaint »n excellent »oooQ n(. 

of the real beliefs of the people. 
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of ludk also. Many of the Mdppillas/rctain the Hindu law of inheritance, but they Chap, III, 
are, notwithstanding, rigid observers of the ceremonial of their adopted religion. para. 101. 


101. IMio oldest of the Christian churches, not only in Madras,, but in the 
^ whole of India, is the Syrian church of Malabar. It 

r m. yran i ans. claimed for this cluirch that it was founded [)y St. 

Thomas the apostle, but such evidence as is adduced in support of the statement 
has been controverted by scholars like the late Dr. Burnell, and the whole question 
has recently been (‘xaminetl at length by the Rev. G. Milne Rae.* 


The first definite mention of the church of Malabar occurs in the writings of. 
Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes, an Alexandrian merchant who visited India in 
A.D. 022. TTo states that ho found a church of Christians in Ceylon, and also in 
Malabar, “ and in the town of Calliena,*' he adds, “there is also a bishop conse- 
crated in Persia.*’ Calliena is either Quilon or a jjaco near Udipi in South Oanara, 
and the conclusion Mr. Milne Hao comes to is that the church was of Nestorian 
origin and that it was founded some time about the beginning of the sixth century. 
The Nestorian heresy was condemned by the Council of Ephesus in A.D. 431, but 
it was not until 498 that the Nestorians finally broko with tlie Western Church. 
Their li(‘ad assumed the title of Patriarch of Babylon, and tl^e fact tlmt lie was in 
direct apostolic succession from St. Thomas would account for the ineml)ers of the 
Malabar cliurch being known as (.Christians of St. Thomas. Another Nestorian 
church existed at Mylapore, now a suburb of Madras, and a Persian cross was dis- 
covered at St. Thomas* Mount, near Mylapore, in 1547. Tliis cross bears tlie same 
inscription as a similar cross in a church at. Kdttayam in Tmvancon?, where there 
is also another Persian cross of a later date. Further proof of the fact that this 
Syrian congregation was an’ outpost of the Nestorian church is afforded by the ^ 
arrival of two bodies of immigrants of that sect, one under a merchant called 
Thomas of Cana in the eighth century, and another in 822 under two Nestorian 
Persians named Mar Sapor and Mar Pero/.. In a bull of Pope John XXII, dated 
1330, the Malabar Christians are describc'd as Nascarini,! and in tlie sixteenth 
century the Roman (yutholics discovere<l many evidences of Nostorijin doctrine and 
ritual. It is to their use of the Syrian rite that their name of Syrian Christians 
owes its origin, and not to any descent from a band of Syrian colonists. Thei'e 
may be some faint trace of Syrian blood in a few families, but the vast majority of 
Syrian Christians are of pure Dravidia.n iw^e, and in language, dress and oilier 
customs they do not differ from their Hindu neighbours. 


Dr. Burnell suggested that the early Christians of Malabar were Manichasans, 
basing his argument upon the name of their chief settlement, Manigramam, and 
there is a tradition among themselves regarding tlic arrival in their midst “of a 
Persian heretic of the School of Manesi** J But, however, this may have been, there 
can be no doubt that from the sixth to the sixteentfi century the Malabar church 
was a Nestorian church. As regards the existence of any earlier Christian body, 
all that 1 fool competent to assert is that no satisfactory evidence has beeti adduced 
in support of it. 


The Syrian church continued to grow in numbers and importance, obtaining 
high favours from the rulers of the land, until the fourteentli century. On the 
arrival of the Pbrtuguesc in the fifteenth century, the Syrians made advances to 
them for support an<l protection against the Zaniorin ot Calient and his Muham- 
madan allies. This was readily given, but the alliance eventually proved fatal 
for a time to the independence of the Syrian ohnrch. The Portuguese soon dis* 
covered that the ritual and dogmas of the Syrians differed in many respects from 
those of Romo, and the existence of many abuses and heathenish practices was 
brought to light. Endeavours were, thni’cforo, made to bring the churches under the 
rule of the T^ope and to substitute the Latin rite and dogmas for the Syrian. At first 


• The Syrian Church in India, by O. Milne Rai?, m.a. ; soo alto tho Manual of the Moluhar Dittlrict, by W. Logan, 
. M.C.S., which givet an cxoollcnt eummap' ot the argnmentt. Dr. linmoIl'B viewt will b« ftmnd in the Indian Aintiqnary, 
yoU. iii and iv. Much interoHting information it contdincMl in a judgment hy Mr. W. E. Ormtby, Bairiitor-at'Law, 
Judgo of the High Court of Travanoore, in appeal cate No. 3 of 1001 M.K. 
t The Syrian Church in India, p. 194. 

X Malabar Manual, p. 204. 
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Chap. III. colleges were started for the training of orthodox priests, but the Syrian oongre- 
para. 101. gatioiis refused to receive them, and, after half a century’s experience had resulted 
in the fail-ure of this plan of operations, it was abandoned in favour of a method 
of direct attack. An able loader was found in Aleixo do Menozes, Archbishop of 
Goa and Primate of the Indies, a man of great force of character and indomitable 
will. The Syrian Bishop, Mar Abraham, having died in 1597, the opportunity was 
seized by Menezes to assert the authority of Rome. After a careful tour through 
the country, he summoned a synod of priests and laymen at Diamper (Udayamp^rdr) 
in 1699 and succeeded in passing decrees that had the effect of completely handing 
over the Syrian church to the domination* of Rome, a domination which lasted for 
over sixty years. 

It is not clear whether any bishop was sent from Babylon to succeed Mar 
Abraham ; but in 1658 Ahatalla, a Nesterian bishop, arrived in Madras and at once 
opened communications with the Malabar Syrians. Ho was, however, seized by 
the Portuguese, and, according to Paoli, burnt by the Inquisition at Goa. This 
rous(4 the Syrians to a high pitch of excitement, though nothing was done by them 
immediately beyond swearing a solemn oath to pay no allegiance to Rome. The 
expulsion of the Portuguese by the Dutch soon gave tli(3 opportunity to carry this 
vow into practical effect, and the dominion of the Pope over the Malabar church 
ceased in 1663. A strong minority, however, was content to remain under the 
Roman jurisdiction, and these were and arc still called Uomo-Syriaus. In the 
tabulation of Christian sects they have been treated as Roman Catholics. 

Upon the exj)uIsion of the Roman clergy the administration of church affairs 
fell on Archdeacon Thomas, whom the Syrians had elected to bo their metran or 
bishop in 1653, but it was not until twelve years later that he succeeded in 
'obtaining the rite of consecration. lie appears to have been anxious to procure 
consecration from .any Kastorn church, and the first opportunity that presented 
itself happened to bo in the arrival of Mar Gregorious, patriarch of Jerusalem and 
subordinate to the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch. This was the origin of the con- 
nection with Antioch, a connection which has produced in recent years, a serious 
split in the Malabar church. Prom the time of Mar 8'homas I to the beginning of 
the present century we find a sncceasion of native metrans of the family of Palo- 
kalamattam, with occasional foreign lushops who endeavoured to exercise joint 
authority and succeeded in stirring up faction and dissensions. One of these 
foreign bishops was a Nestorian, but ho met with a cold reception, and the con- 
nection with tlie patriarch of Babylon, which was destroyed by Menezes in 1599, 
has never been resumed. Mar Thomas VI, the last metran of the family of 
Palokalamattain, died in 180S, and shortly after this the custom of appointing the 
bishop by election or lot appears to have arisen. This opened a door for discontent, 
and we find the disap])ointed candidates making frequent a}>peals to the patriarch 
of Antioch. The claims of this ecclesiastic were, however, successfully n^sisted 
until 1852, when Mar Atlianasius Mathew, a native of Travanoore, who,, after 
being educated in the Hyrian college at Kdttayam and in the Church Missionary 
Society’s institution at Madras, proceeded to Mardiu in Armenia and was there 
consecrated by the patriarch. Tie I’oturned to Malabar in 1843, but it was not until 
nine years later that he succeeded in obtaining recognition from the Travanoore 
Government. Meanwhile the patriarch had sent another bishop, Mar Stephanos, 
to supersede Mar Athanasius, but the latter found no difficulty in retaining his 
office. In 1865 the patriarch again attempted to interfere and consecrated Mar 
Dionysius Joseph, also a native of Travanoore, as metran of the Syrian church, 
lie met with no more success than Stephanos, and in 1875, after a visit to London 
to enlist the sympathy of the authorities there, in which he failed, the patriarch of 
Antioch himself arrived in Travanoore. He divided the church into seven dioceses 
and appointed six metrans as colleagues of.Mar Dionysius,* but ho was unable to 
dispossess Mar Athanasius, and the latter remained in office until his death in 1877, 
having previously consecrated his cousin Thomas and appointed him his successor. 
A long bitter struggle now comraoncecl between this Mar Thomas and Mar Diony- 
sius Mathew. It was terminated only in 1889 by a judgment of the highest court ’ 
of appeal in Travanoore, Mr. Justice Urrasby dissenting, in favour of Mar Dionysius, 
on the ground that consecration by the patriarch of Antioch was a necessary 
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condition to the Buccosflion to the metranship. “ A case of disputed succession,** Chap. ill. 
says Mr. Milne Rae, “ in the bishopric of a Christian church running the gauntlet para. 108. 
of a series of law courts in which most of the Judges are non-Christians is a ))heno- 
menon of considerable historical as well as legal interest.” * 

Although Mar Dionysius has succeeded in the courts, there are still many 
Syrians who refuse to acknowledge him, but persist in their allegiance to Mar 
ThomaSi or as he is more generally called, Mar Athanasius. These constitute the 
party of reform and favour the innovations which, emanating from the sugges- 
tions of Christian missionaries in the first quarter of the century, were vigoiirously 
carried out by Mar Athanasius Mathew. They may also be said to roproserit the 
idea of a national as distinguished from a foreign church. It is not possible to 
gather from the census returns the exact numbers of each division, but such 
figures as have been obtained will be discussed in the third section of this chapter. 

102. Although we find traces of the visit of missionaries of the Church of Rome 
Boman Cftthoiioi India as early as the fourteenth century, it was not 

until the begirfning of the sixteenth that any real pro- 
gress was made in the Madras Presidency. Woi’k on a large scale first commenced 
on the West Coast with the advent of the Portuguese. In 1532 a doputatitm of 
the Paravas or fishing caste of the south-east coast went to Cochin to solicit the 
aid of the Poi'tuguese against the Muhammadans and wore th(Te baptized by 
Michael Vaz, the Vicar-General. He and other priests accompanied the fleet that 
was sent against the Musalmans and at once set about baptizing the Paravas all 
along the coast, from Cape Comorin to Ramesvaram. This work was carried oi\ by 
Francis Xavier, the greatest of Roman Catholic missionaries, who came to Tinne- 
volly in 1542. He belonged to the .Society of Jesus and that active body gradually 
extended its operations over the whole of the south of the peninsula.* In 1606 
the Madura mission was established by Robert de Nobili, and from Goa and Cochin 
in the west, St. Thom<5 in the east, and Tuticorin and Madura in the south, the 
Roman Catholics continued, their efforts for the propagation of Christianity. 

Beschi, who was born in Italy in 1680, arrived in Tiiinevelly about 1708, and, aftc^r 
working there for seven years, went to Tricliinopoly, where he remained for 
upwards of 20 years. This remarkable man acquired a inastcTy of the Tamil 
language such as was found among few natives, and composed a religious epic in 
classical Tamil, setting forth tlie history of the Christian religion in an Indian garb. 

This work, which he called the TorabAvani, is admittedly one of the finest poems in 
the language. Beschi, who is also the author of other Tamil woi’ks, both in poetry 
and prose, died in 'rinnevelly in 1746. During the remainder of the eighteenth 
century the Jesuit missions encountered many troubles. In 1773 the {Society of 
Jesus was suppressed, but on its revival in 1814 fresh contingents of missionaries 
began to arrive from Europe and its operations are now extensive throughout the 
‘south. As regards the Telugu country, we find the Jesuits in North Arcot, Bellary 
and Anaritapur early in the eighteenth century, ami in 1733 there weie 16 stations 
of which the most remote was at Bukkapuram in Nellort'.t When the French 
obtained possession of Ountfir in 1752, a number of Christian converts from 
Nellorc, Bollary and Kiiniool placed themselves under their pi’oteclion. The 
Jesuits of these districts seem to have suffered oven more severely than those of 
the south from the troubles that befell their order, but they are now in a fairly 
flourishing condition, especially in North Arcot and Kistua. 

The missionaries under the Archbishop of Goa have not been so successful as 
the Jesuits in this presideiicy, and 1 have no space for an account of their opera- 
tions. 

103. The earliest Protestant mission was that of the Lutherans, with head- 

Pr,t..t«.tiii..ioiuiThetuth,r».. quarterR at Tranqucbar. It waji stortod in 1706 by 
. . rredenck IV of Denmark, who sent out two ministers 

named Pliitschau and Ziegcnbalg, of whom tho latter laboured indefatigably till hia 
death in 1719. Schidtzo became' head of the mission in 1720, and by him the work 
was extended to Madras and tho city of Tanjoro. Schwartz, the most illustrious 


• The Syrian Church in India, p. 827, 


t D\(itru t Mduval, p. 27C. 
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Chap. III. moiiil)er of thiH mission, landed in India in 1750, being then 24 years old. He 
para. 104. worked for eleven years at Tranquebar, started the mission at Trichinopoly in 
1762, settled at Tanjore in 1778, and died there in 1708. Schwartz was on ex* 
cellent terms with Tulsaji, the Raja of Tanjore, who, on his death-bed, entrusted 
the care of his son to him. This son erected a noble monument to Schwartz’s 
memory in the shape of a statue by Flaxman, which is in the little Port Church 
at Tanjore. The Tranquebar mission languished on the death of Schwartz, and 
its work and churches were taken over by the Society for tlio Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, the precursor of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
The 'I'anjore mission was continued by Oericke and others, and the Lutheran ('hurch 
is still fairly strong in that district. 


104. 'rhe mission work of the Church of England was first vigourously under- 

Hociety for the Promotion of Christian 
The Church of England. Knowledge, and in the district in which it has been 

most successful (Tiiiiievelly) it was commenced by Jmnieke, who was sent by 
Schwartz from Tanjore in 1791. He was driven away by fever in the following 
year, and resided for the most part at Rainnad until his death in 1800; but ho 
continued to exercise supervision over the Native pastors left in charge of the 
C'hristians of Tinnevelly. It was not until 1820 that we find another European 
missionary iii that district. Rhenius was then sent by the Church Missionary 
Society, and from that time forward both that society and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel have continued the work witli great success, the latter 
body having had the good foi*tune to number among its missionaries the late 
Bishop (Caldwell, whose memory will long be revered by the people among whom 
he laboured for over filty years. The missionary work of the Church of England 
has not been confined to Tinnevelly, for though it is there that its first great effort 
was made, we now find its missionaries in almost every part of the presidency from 

the fever laden tracts of the Upper Goddvari to the shores of Travancore. 

• 

105. Another important missionary body is that of the American Baptists. 

• Commencing their work in Nellore in 18 K), they have 
mercan ap if i. met with great succ<‘ss both in that district and in 

Kistna, and havo also established themselves in Kurnool. The number of conver- 
sions made during the great famine was enormous, and although these converts 
were, for the most part, uninstructed in the doctrines of Christianity at the time .of 
their baptism, and, therefore, without much in the way of spiritual conviction, the 
statistics of the present ( 3 ensuH show that they have remained faithful to their now 
religion. 

106. Among other missionary societies may be mentioned the London Mission, 

ir- 4 0 .. 4 H whicli works chiefly in Cuddapah and Kurnool, tho 

other Miffionary Booietle., American Missioil 

in Madura, the American Lutheran Mission in Kistna, the American Reformed 
Church Mission in Areot, and the Missions of the Church of Scotland, the Free 
Church of Scotland and the Wesleyans. Tlie returns also show the presence of 105 
members of the * Salvation Army,’ a body whose inode of operations bears a close 
reseniblnnce to that of the Jesuits as described in the following extract from a 
letter written in 1700 by Father Martin of the Madura Mission: — 

“ C’est done en menant parmi onx. une vie austere et nenitente, parlanfc leur 
“ languOvS, preiiant lenrs usages, tout bizarres quil’s sont, et s\y naturalisant, enfin ne 
leur laissant aueune soupi^on qu’on soit do la race des Franquis, qu’on pent espferor 
“ d’inti'oduiro solidement ct avec succes la religion chreStienno dans co vaste empire 
“ dcs Indes.” 


107. There are twa> bodies of Jewish settlors in India — one the Beni-Israel's 
of Kolaba and Poona, the other the Jews of Cochin. 
Nothing definite as to their origin is known.* The south 
of India was visited by the fleets of Solomon, and .there are traditions among the 
Cochin Jews which put the time of their arrival on the coast in tho sixth century 
B.C. They possess a deed, engraved on copper, by which they wore granted 
considerable privileges by the ruler of Malabar, but the earliest date that can be 
assigned to this deed is A.D. 700, though the Jews themselves declare it to have 
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been drawn in the year 490.* The community must have boon settled in Malabar 
for some time before they succeeded in obtaining from the sovereign the lands and 
rights recited in the deed, but it is impossible to say how long a time had elapsed 
since their arrival.f 

The Jews are divided into two bodies, the white and the black. The latter 
are said to bo the descendants of 500 slaves assigned to the Jewish settlers. 
Another theory is that they are the descendants of an earlier body of colonists. J 
The white Jews have maintained the puriW of their race by obtaining husbands for 
their daughters from Europe and Asia. They will neither intermarry nor oat with 
the black Jews, who are also conhued to their own synagogues. The language 
of all is Malaydlarn, but the religious services an; conducted in Hebrew, and 
both sections have Hebrew copies of the Jewish Scriptures. The Bcni-Israels of 
Bombay are also divided into white and black divisions, and in many respects 
resemble tlie Jews of Cochin. The census tables do not distinguish between white 
Jews and black Jews. 


Section II.— Statistics of Religion. 

108. The following statement shows the number 
NamW. r.tttrning oaoh r.iigion. returning each religion in 188 1 and 1891 


Statement nhomiiff number uf persont returnmg eaeh Religion. 




— - .. — 

— — - ■ ■ " " 


1 

N ora her 

>f persona 


1 

returning it. 


Religion. 

- 

— 


j 

1891. 

1881. 


iriiulu ••• • 

SI,998,24S 

28,lHl,‘).Td 


MiiNiiliiiau 

9,860,386 

1,017,162 


Cliriiitiaii ••• ’ j 

806,628 

(100,080 


Animistic ... 

472,808 



Jain 

87,425 

21,002 


Ruddhiiit 

1,086 

1,610 



246 

143 


Parsi . ••• 




Urahiuo 

64 

132 


.lew ••• • •* **' 1 

42 

au 


Sikh . j 

II m 



Agnostic ... • • • ••• ^ 

II 1* 

1 


Atheist 

II fi 



Theisf . • ‘ 1 

l|4 

13 


Didst ••• ••• * * 

1 




Ii 4 

5 


None 






2 


Kodagu 




Othem § 


00 


Not slated 

14,608 

i 

1,419 


Total . . . 

86,680,440 

30,827,113 


. 







§ Uetoilfi not given. il ""‘l-'r ' Otliore ’ in T.il.lo VI. 


The people now shown as Animistic are hill tribes of Giiniiun and Vizaga- 
patam, who, in 1881, wore treated as Hindus. In that year again, all the inhabit- 
ants of the Agency tracts were taken to be Hindus whether religion was returned 


• Thooitrlier date \u accoptod in tho Manual of the Adminisfration of th*- Madra.>* p. 17. but no rcttMons 

MojiRsignod. TholaMT ditto iu that arrived nt by Dr. Biirnoll and Dr. <Jundort. Thorn ih a 

Ti^nlofAdminiRtrafiononp^^ quoted, whore it « statodthat tho Jow« of Malabar ‘ amount to about 30 , 000 . 

Their sixth century a.d. aa tho probable date of their arrival (T/ie Syrian Church tn 

India, p. 142), Imt this ii little moro than conjecture. 

J Manual of Adminintration^ p. 17. 
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or not, and the number under ‘ Not stated ’ was, therefore, much less than in 1891. 
If the Agency tracts bo excluded, the number of people wlm did not return their 
religion in 1891 was 787 only. 

109. Practically it is only the followers of the first five of the above religions 
who arc natives of Madras, and (he numbers of the 
Eoutiva number!. adherents of the other creeds are relatively insigni- 

ficant. This appears very clearly in the marginal table, 
Tt wifi be seen that the Hindus greatly 
predondnate in the Madras Presidency. 
There are 14 Hindus to every Musalman, 
37 to every Christian, and 68 to every 
person shown as holding animistic beliefs. 
The Hindus out-number the adherents 
of all other religions together in the 
proportion of nearly 9 to 1. The Musal- 
mans and Christians are to one another 
in the ratio of 26 to 10. To every square 
mile of tho presidency there are 252 
persons : if the followers of each creed 
were uniformly distributed we shoidd have in each square mile 227 Hindus, 16 
Musalmans, 6 Christians and 3 Animists.* I give bcdow a statement showing the 
relative numbers of each religion in tho chief provinces of India : — 


Rflliffioii. 


I IliiKiii 
I Muttuluinn 
1 Chriatiiiii 
I Animiatio 
Jain 
OtluTH 


Nunibor of followoi's ' 
of each rrlt^ldu in i 
every 10,000 of tlio j 
population. I 


1891. 1 

1881. 

8,984 

a, 142 

682 ! 

022 

848 1 

227 ! 

188 


8 

8 


1 


Statement fihowtmj the dlatvihufion, Inf Rvlitjion, o/’ 10,000 0 / the 
ff 0 p}tla(ion hi each Province. 


ProviD('c. 

ITitubis. 

MnNabitauB 

|chriNttanB. 

Uuddhists. 

JuiiiH. 

SikliN. 

AniminfM. 

ParBis. 

Olbcrs. 

Madras 

8,98425 

63185 

" 

243 02 

029 

770 

008 

132*76 

007 

0*04 

A Nsuin . . 

5. t72’27 

2,700 .'»r> 

30*7r» 

14*05 

2*50 

015 

1 ,770*457 


0*05 

Sougul 

G,3a8'21 

3.285*28 

20*7.5 

20*51 

0*00 

0(.H> 

321*152 

002 

0*50 

llonihay 

7,772*70 

1,85708 

H-1-20 

0*30 

127*51 

0*43 

113 28 

.30*21 

5*14 

lluriTKi 

22rr(;o 

332(J0 

158*79 

o,()5<5*(;o 


4*1(5 

221*18 

0*13 

0*46 

(’t'lifral I'roviticofl 

8.188114 

27500 

12*03 

0*30 

45*11 

0*1(5 

1.476*30 

0*72 

0*42 

Myfloro 

0,384 05 

511*72 

[ 77*U 

001 

2680 

0*00 


0‘07 

000 

North-West Provinces. 

S.bOH'Ol 

1,353*08 

12*10 

0*30 

18*04 

2*42 


0*07 

4*72 

Punjab . . 

3,710’00 

6,675* 14 

26(58 

2*70 

18*02 

(500*10 


0*17 1 

1 0*03 

1 





.. . 

1 

- 





L_ _ 1 


110 . A statement showing 

Distribution by districts. 

rerrculu(je of Mui<almans. 


th(» 


DiMtrict. 

Per coot. 

Malabar I 

20*02 

South Canara | 

10*00 

Madras 

11*76 

('udda]mh ••• • 1 

0*40 

Kurnool ’ • • ' 

11 01 

11 ell ary 

0*53 

Ariantupar 

7 25 

Verct'tiUuje of Ohri:itian^. 


District. 

Per eont. 

N ilgiris 

r' 

1 11*05 

Mudraa ... 

8*79 

Tinnevelly 

7*02 

Sim 111 Caniira 

6*75 

Trichinopoly 

5*13 


relative distribution by districts is jirefixed to 
this chapter. From this it appears that 
Hindus form over 95 per cent, of the 
population in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, 
Godavari, Chingleput, Salem, (.Coimba- 
tore and the Godavari Agency, and 
that the proportion is over 80 per cent, 
in oveay district, except Madras, Mala- 
bar, and the Agemcios of Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam. The Musalmans are rela- 
tively most numerous on tho West Coast, 
and in Madras and the central districts. 
In Ganjam the jiroportion is only 0*34 
per cent., and in Vizagapatam just over 
1 per cent. ^Ihe Christians arc relatively 
most numerous in Nilgiris, Madras, 
Tinnevelly, South Canara and Trichi- 
nopoly, but their absolute numbers are 
highest in Tinnevelly and Madura, the 
number being in the former 145,962 
and in the latter 100,431. In the 


• The exact proportion of Hindus is 22(5*0, und that of the followers of religions other than tho four spociflod it 
O' 2 per square mile. 
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Nllo'iris, although the proportion is so high, thoro are only 11,626 Christians. In Chap. IH. 
the'^tliree northern districts and in Cuddapah, Bollary and Anantapnr, there are para. 112, 
comparatively few Christians, nor arc they numerous in North Arcot, Salem and 

Coimbatore. 

The people shown as holding Animistic beliefs are found only in Ganjarn and 
in the Ao'ency tracts of that district and Vizagapatam. Iho Jains are found in 
every disUnct, e.xcept Nilgiris and Tinnevelly, but their numbers are so small that 
in the distribution statement it is not possible to show them in any districts, except 
Bellary, North and South Arcot and South Canaru. They are most numerous m 
the last -mentioned district. 

Ill The following statement shows the variation in the numbers returning 

each of the eliief religions since 1881. For the pur- 

Variation in the nnmberi under Comparison thoSG HOW sllOWTl (tS Animistic 

•aeh MiigiominM IBSI. added to the number of Hindus, .as they 

appeared under (hat religion in the 188.1 tables : — 


hirrefise per rent • sinre 1881 . 


Religion. 

Inelnwive of 
Ageiiey triid-M. 

ExchiRive of 
Ageney tmeia. 

Hindu ... . ...... 

10 22 

1403 

MuHulmun .. ..... 

17 28 

17‘42 

Chriatiun 

23-70 

2359 

.Iain ... . . .. 

0-87 

0-87 

Total population . . | 

IG‘58 

1528 


The Mnsulmans and Christians have increased at u greater rate than the 
population taken as a whole, while the rates for Hindus apd Jains are below the 
average. The interesting question arises whether the higher rates of growth in 
the case of Christians and Musalinans are due to conversion or to the fact that a 
high proportion of the people of those religions is found in the districts which 
show the greatest j’clative increase of the total population, or to immigration, or 
to higher natural growth. The district particulars which are given in the state- 
rnont^at the beginning of this chapter throw much light on the subject. 

112. Tn the case of Musalmans the rate of increase is not much greater than 

that of Hindus, but it seems probable that a good (leal 
Converfionf to MnhwnmndanUm difforciico is duG to conversions from Hinduism 

in Mainbar and Canara. Islam. No less than 34’21 pci’ Cent, of the Miisal- 

mans of the presidency are found in Malabar, and they have inenmsed in that 
district by 18*04 per cent., while the increase of the Hindus is only 9*89 per 
cent., of (hirislians 10*27 p(?r cent, and that of the whole population of the district 
is but 12*1G per cent. It is well known that large numbers of converts to Islam 
are made from the lower classes of Hindus on the wc^st coast, but as it is not safe 
to assume that the people of each religion liave the same rate of natural growth, 
it cannot be stated how much of the increase in Musalmans is due to conversion. 
The circumstances of the Mdppillas of Malabar are not, however, of such a special 
character as to render it probable that they multiply much faster than their neigh- 
bours. If, therefore, we take their rate of increase in Malabar for the ten years as 
15 per cent., it is probably an outside estimate of the natural growth.* This rate 
gives an addition of 97,830, which is 19,829 less than the actual increase shown 
by the census. It may bo asserted then, I think, with some confidence, that not 
less than 20,000 of the Musalmans of Malabar are people who were converted to 
Islam during the decade, or the children of such converts. If the Hindus and 
Musalmans continue to increase at the same rates as between 1881 and 1891, their 
numbers will be equal in 121*6 years from February 1891. 


•Mr. Logan in the Malalnr Manual, vol. p. 196, eaye the MAppillae ‘*are apparently not «o proliao as tho 
Hindus.’* But see para. 113 on next page. 
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Chap. UL 
paa*a. 113. 


In South CiiTuira the Musalmans have increased by 19-57 per cent., tlie rate 
of increase for the whole population beinjf only 10-06 per cent. Applying the 
same method of calculation as that used for Malabar we get 4,283 as the number 
of converts and their offspring. Thus, for the west coast, wo have in round num- 
bers an addition of 24,000 {)erflons to the Musalman religion, which addition is 
duo to conversion since 1881. The whole of those 21,000 people are not conv(‘rts, 
for the number, of course, includes the children of converts born subsequent to the 
conversion of their parents. Those born prior, to conversion and taken into the 
new faith with their parents would, I suppose, ordinarily bo regarded as converts, 
however young they might bo at the time. 

In the report on the Census of 1881 Mr. Mclver wrote as follows on this 
(juestion: — 

“ (Conspicuous for their degraded position and humiliating disabilities are the 
“ (Iherumans. This caste numbered 99,009 in Malabar at the Census of 1 871, and in 
“ 1881 is returned at only 64,725). This is a' loss of 34*63 per cent, instead of the 
“ gain 5*71 per cent., observed generally in the district. There are, therefore, 40,000 
“ fewer Clicrumans than there would have been but for some disturbing cause, and 
“ the disturbing cause is very well known to (ho District OflGeer to be conversion to 
“ Mnhammadanisin. ‘ The honour of Islam ’ once conferred on a Chernman or one of 
“ the other low castes, he moves, at one spring, several places higher socially than 
“that which he originally occupied, and the figures, corroborating what has been 
“actually observed in the district, show that nearly 50,000 Oheruinans and other 
“ Hindus have availed themselves of the opening. This very intelligible tendency 
“ among lower caste Hindus to ombi-ace the more liberal M uhaminadanism is no new 
“ thing in Madras, it was referred to in the Census Report of 1871, page 109, 
“ Vol. f, and it is observed in other parts of India.” 

With reference to the decrease in the number of (Jherumans, however, Mr. 
Melver is not correct. The 99,009 Cherumans given in the 1871 re[)ort repre- 
sept the whole body of Cherumans, whether returned under that name alone or as 
Kannakan, Eralan, Kalludi, Rolan, Ac., all of which are synonymous with Cheru- 

man. On the other liand, the 64,725 
Cnrnrt strfwjth of the ('heruman caMe in 1S81. Chcrumans of 188J ai*0 thosc wlio retumod 

their caste simply as Chernman. The 
correct number of ihe whole Chernman 
caste in 1881 is not less than 162,018 as 
shown in (he marginal statement. I have 
not included in this a number of sub- 
divisions returned by only a few piu’sons. 
The (Jhernmans, therefore, so far from 
having decreased by 34*63 per cent., had 
increased by 63,009 or 63*64 per cent. 
Til is increase, it is needless to say, cannot 
bo all real, but must be largt‘ly due to 
the better enumeration in 1881. It is 
remarkable, however, that the present 
returns show a further very high rate of increase. 


1 

Xumbor. 

Glu'rnnmn 

64,7 k; 

KunakUa Chorumaii 

45,471 

Kaiiakkan 

10,8ul 

Kalli'uli Cli(’ru»nan 

2, .508 

KatU^li 

12,019 

Mr4la ChcrtiiiiaQ 

13,970 

Erliliin 

6,291. 

2,426 

Kra Clieninittn 

Ki»la OhoruDHttU 

3.017 

Holati ... 

1.077 

Total Chernman caste . 

102,018 


113, The Muhammadans have increased at a faster rate than the general 

population in twelve disti’icts. Tlie rate 
inoreaie of Muiaimani, increase is highest in the Nilgiris, but 

, the number of Musalmans in tliat dis- 

^ of in crease. Small aud a slight immigration 

Duinot. Mui«im«n.. would fully accouiit for tlio higli relative 

growth. This is not the case in Kistna, 

Nelloro and the Coded IDisti'icts, where 
KiKhui ... 2^156 19 * 8.1 the rate of increase is also very high; 

; Nc'n'>**«' i27*^5 J9*96 24*03 per cent, of the Musalmans of the 

I KuriKM.i 28'30 20*52 presidency live in these districts. In 

! Madura, on the other hand, which con- 

, . tains /*12 per cent, of the Musalman 

population, the rate of increase is only 
13*62 per cent., whereas the Hindus have advanced at the rate of 20*84 per cent. 



IViuentago of increase. 

District. 

Musalmans. 

1'otal 

pnpniation. 

Nfliriris 

80!!7 

9(i3 

Kifittui 

2^156 

19*83 

Ncllon* 

27*15 

19*96 

! Ctulclapah . . 

22*82 

13 47 

Kurimol 

28'30 

20*52 

1 Bollary 

25*87 

2174 

I Aniintiipur 

27*24 

17*20 
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From the fact that the Musalmans have increased at a faster rate than Chap. A 

the Hindus in most of tho famine dis- pjura. 114 
triots, where there is no conversion, I 
incline to the opinion that, under favour- 
able circumstances, they are the more 
prolific class of tho two, and this opinion 
IS supported by the age statistics. In 
each of the districts noted on the margin 
the proportion of the children under 5 is 
higher among Musalmans than among 
Hindus. The same feature is also found 
in Malabar and South Canara and for tho 
presidency as a whole. As most of the 
Musalmans of this presidency are of the same race as the Hindus, this greater 
natural fertility, if it is a fact, must be due to differences in the conditions of 
life. The most important of those is the greater seclusion of women among 
Musalmans and the consequent exemption from much rough work. It may be too 
that children are better cared for with the result that the mortality is lower. 


District. 


Number under 6 yenri old in 
a population of 10,000. 


Kistna 

Nollore 

Cnddapah 

Knmool 

Bellary 

AnanUpnr 


lliuduB. 

Musalmatm. ' 

1,448 

1,492 

1,426 

1,682 

1,822 

1.623 

1,481 

1.574 

1,609 

1,693 

1.446 

1,668 


114. The Christianfl have increased more rapidly than either Hindus or 
T Musalmans. Thereto of growth is 2370 per cent., 

. • and the actual addition to the population of this faith 

is 165 , 848 . If the rate of increase had been the same as that for tho total popula- 
tion, the absolute increase would have been only 109 , 010 . Tho difference is 56 , 838 , 
and a great part of this is duo to conversions, or rather it represents the net result 
of gain by conversions and loss by lapses, for it is clear that there have been 
lapses in Tinnevelly. That district contains a greater number of Christians than 
any other, 145,962 followers of that creed, or 16*87 per cent, of the total, having 
been enumerated there. The whole population of Tinnevelly has increased by 
12*73 per cent., and if the Christians had advanced at a like rate, the addition to 
their numbers would have boon 17,942 instead of only 5 , 016 . The deficiency 
of 12,926 affords some idea of the number of persons who have returned to their 
former religion. The cause of this defection is possibly to bo found in the fact that 
many of those converted during the famine gave only such allegiance to their new 
faith as would secure them the material advantages which the missionaries were 
able and willing to offer, and as tho stress of famine prices disappeared, these 
gradually reverted. It is a significant fact that the Roman Catholics have in- 
creased by 22 per cent., while among Protestant sects there has been a decrease of 
over 8 per cent.* 


Perhaps tho most striking fact in connection with the growth of the Christian 

population is the success which the mis- 
sionaries have mot with in Nellore, Kistna 
and Kurnool. Up to 1871 Christianity 
had made but little progress in the 
Tolugu country. The census of 1881 
showed that it was spreading northward, 
and the figures of the present census 
prove that this was on temporary effect 
of the great famine, to bo swept away 
^ the returning wave of prosperity. In 1871 there were but 7,670 Christians in 
Kistna; in 1891 they numbered 68 , 524 . For Nellore the numbers are 3,012 and 
47 , 176 , for Kurnool, 8,855 and 22 , 735 . In Goddvari and Cuddapah also the 
relative increase is high, but the actual additional numbers arc under 5,000 in each 
case. In Vizagapatam the number of persons professing Christianity has decreased 
by 888 , and in the Madras City the increment is only 0*28 per cent. In tho latter 
case, however, the small rate of increase is chiefly due to a decrease in tho Eura- 
sian population ; tho Native Christians have increased by over 8 per cent. 


Christiana. 



Increase. I 

District. 



Persons. 

Per cent. 

Kistna 

32,830 

89*82 

Nellore 

26,8H2 

12687 

Kurnool ... 

11,280 

98-47 


* This decroaso among the Protestant Christians of Tinnerelly was so remarkable that 1 caused tho abstraction 
work to bo oarefully ro-osamined by the Deputy Snperintendent) himself a Natiye Christian of the Ohoroh of England. 
I^ere can be no doubt as to the aoouraoy of tho figures. 


18 
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m. 

115. 


115. 


Toroign, Xnrasiau Md HilllTe Ohiiitiftiis. 


Christians bsTe been olassiBed as Foreign, Eurasian and Native, and a 

summary of the figures is given in the 
margin. The corresponding statistics 
for 1881 are so defective that no useful 
comparison is possible, but the broad 
fact appears in both sets of figures that 
the hign proportion of Christians in the 
Madras Presidency, as compared with 
other provinces, is not due to any exoeS' 
sive foreign or Eurasian population, but 


i ^fatioDality. | 

1 N amber. 

Per eent. 

Foreif^ . 

18,462 

1*56 

Burasiaii 

26,642 

8*08 

1 Native 

1 

626,424 

S6-87 

ToUl 

866,681 

lOOOO 


Bata of ineroAM among Jaini. 


Diatrict. 

Number of Jains 

Itiorease 

1891 

1881. 

percent 

Bellary 

l,4d7 

749 

94*69 

North Arcot 

7,928 

7,696 

6,184 

2*96 

South Arcot 

6.689 

8-78 

Sduth Ciuturu 

10,199 

10,044 1 

154 


a-/ 4 X ' 

represents a greater diffusion of Christianity among the natives of the country. 

116. The Jains have increased by only 9*87 per cent., aud in the district in 

which they are most numerous thej 
have barely advanced at all. In Bel* 
lary, on the other hand, their numbers 
have nearly doubled, but this great 
variation must be largely the result 
of more successful enumeration. The 
figures for the other districts, and es- 
pecially those for Canara, suggest the 
conclusion that the Jains are slowly 

forsaking their religion for either Hinduism or Christianity. 

117. The census tables give for each religion separately statistics relating to 

“’•ban population, age, civil condition education 
and caste, and m the chapters relating to eacli of 
these subjects any special features found among the followers of the different 
creeds are discussed in detail. 

118. The most noticeable features in the statistics for feudatory states aiw 

Edition iiir««d*tory.u(«.. Ji!’® proportions of Christians in Cochin and 

Travancore and of Musalmans in Banganapalle. The 
former is due to the presence of Syrian Christians (including Romo-Syrians) in 

large numbers, while the latter may be 
ascribed to the fact that the ruler of 
Banganapalle is of the faith of Islam. 
The Jews of Cochin number only 1,142, 
and there are 126 of this religion in Tra- 
vancore. In all five states the Musal- 
mans have increased at a faster rate 
than the total population, and the rate 
for Christians also exceeds the average 
in all cases except Travancore, where 
the addition is only 6 69 per cent, as 
compared with 6*62 per cent, for Hindus and 8*11 per cent, for Musalmans. 


Perceiitaije of Chriatians, 


State. 1 

Per cent. 

Travancore 

Ooohin 

- - 

20-60 

24-05 


Porcentaya of Mvaalmana. 


State. j 

Per cent. 

Banganapalle 

19-99 


Section Ill.—Sects of Hindus and Christians. 

119. Information regarding the sects of Hindus has been specially compiled in 
Hindu leott procricloncy, and in the annexed table the results are 

given under the five heads of Saiva, Vaishnava, LingA- 
yat, Midhva and Others, those who returned no sect being also included in the last 
item. Before passing to an examination of these statistics it is advisable to point out 
that to a large majority of Hindus sect has very little meaning. Thus the Paraiyans 
call themselves Saivites, but they know next to nothing of the tenets of Saivism 
and of course are not admitted to Saivite teraplos. The sectarian fooling of the 
cultivating classes is almost equally vague, and it is only among the highest castes 
that the terms Vaishnava and Saiva have a real significance. Among others the 
difference does not usually go beyond a preference for the pictures of one or other 
class of divinities, and the wearing of the mark peculiar to the sect they affect. 
I ought, perhaps, to except the liin^yaits from this statement, for among them sect 
is considered of great importance. 
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SECTS OF HINDUS AND OHBISTIANS. 


The proportion of Hindus returning each of the main sects in 1871, 1881 and 
1891 is shown in the following statement: — 



Sect. 

Peroentago of Hindus returning each 
sect in 



1871. 

1 1881. 

1891. 



Baiva 

VaUhnava] 

Midhva j 

LingAyat 

Othori and Not stated 

60‘81 

40-10 

0-53 

8-06 

54-04 

36-88 

0-23 

8i)0 

66‘64 

41-10 

0 - 97 

1 - 89 



Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 



In 1871 and 1881 Madhvas were not shown separately, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that they were included among Vaishnavas. 

120. Of the 1881 figures Mr. Mclvor writes as 

SalTltai and VniihnaTltei. folloWS : 

“It is clear that this return is of little value, and the high proportion of 
‘Others’ and ‘Not stated’ shows that the onumeration in this respect was 
inferior to that of 1871.” 

This conclusion is supported by tho results obtained from the present census, 
which approximate closely to those of 1871 so far as tho two principal sects are 
concerned. Tho proportion of Saivites is practically the same, that of Vaishna- 
vites (including Mddhvas) is just 1 per cent, higher, that of Lingdyats is nearly 
double, and that of Others and Not stated has fallen by more than one-half. 

Vaishnavism is the prevailing sect in the 'rolugu and Saivism in the Tamil 
district fl. In the throe northern districts the Vaishna vitos far outnumber the 
Saivites, and in Kistna there are slightly over two of the former to one of the latter. 
In the central area the proportion.*! become more nearly equal, the Vaishnavites 
having the advantage in Ncllore, Cuddapah and Anantapur, while tho Haivites 
predominate in Kurnool, Bellary, North Arcot and Ohinglepiit. As we go further 
south tho superiority in numbers of tho Saivites begins to rapidly show itselt. 
In South Arcot there are about Vaishnavites to 1 1 adherents of Siva ; in 
Salem the proportion is 2 to 1, in Coimbatore and Trichinopoly 3 to 1, in lanjore 
and Tinnevelly 6 to 1 and in Madura .5 to 1 . In South Canara there are 7 bamtes 
to 1 Vaiehnavite, and in Malabar the proportion is no less than 100 to 1 ; in that 
district, however, there is in reality little sectarian feeling, and the people worship 
indifferently at tho shrines of Siva or Vishnu, the latter being, if anything, the 
more popular, although the sectarian mark worn by the majority of the population 
is that of the Saiva sect. Vaishnavism has made a great advance m tho Kistna 
district since 1871. In that year there were 7 Vaishnavites to 6 Saivites, but the 
proportion is now about 2 to 1. In Kurnool, the most northerly district in which 
Saivism predominates, Vaishnavism has made a slight advance since 1871. In 
North Arcot, on tho other hand, which was the southern outpost of Vaishnavism in 
1871 the rival cult has made considerable progress, and the Saivites now outnumber 
tho Vaishnavites, the proportions being 104 to 100, although in 1871 there were 10 
followers of Vishnu to 9 Saivites. Both sects, indeed, seem to be advancing from 
their bases, and it will be of interest to watch the struggle and see which will drive 
the other back. Saivism has its foundations in Dravidian beliefs, and it offers much 
that appeals to the religious instincts of the people. The village goddesses are, 
indeed, usually considered to be forms of Pdrvati, the wife of Siva, and even biva 
himself is supposed to be of Dravidian origin. It seems not improbable, therefore, 
that Saivism will long retain its pre-eminence. On the other hand, Vaishnavism is 
in many respects the higher form of belief, and as education advances it may 
vanquish the more sombre cult of Siva. 

121. In writing on this subject in 1881 Mr. Mclver observed that “ a Hin- 
du sect classification, which takes no account of M^h- 
■kdhvu. Smdrtas and Sdtdnis can hardly be of suflBcient 
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accuracy for scientific use.” Having this in mind I tabulated Mddhvas sepa* chap, m 
rately on this occasion, but they number altogether only 100,823, so that their para. 182 .* 
inclusion among Vaishnavas in 1871 and 1881 can have .affected the results but 
little. The term ‘ Madhva,’ however, does denote a sect, but ‘ Smdrta ' and ‘ Sdtdni ’ 
do not. Smdrta literally means one who follows the Smritis, but it is used in this 
prosidenoy to denote a Brdhman of the Saiva sect, a follower of Sankardclidri. As 
regards Sdtdni, I doubt if the term ever denoted a sect and its alleged connection 
with Chaitanya • seems to me improbable. In any case, at the present time, Sdtdni 
is merely a caste, the members of which are for the most part templo-sorvatiis ; they 
are all of the Vaishnava sect. The Mddhva sect was founded by Mddhvdchdri, 
otherwise called Anantatlrta, who is said to have been born in Malabar in the year 
A.D. 1199. Originally a ISaivite, be became a convert to Vaishnavistn, but of a 
type distinct from that of the generality of this sect. While Sankardclidri, the 
reformer of the Saiva sect, had taught that there was but one true substance, 
Mddhvdchdri maintained that the principle of life and the principle of the deity 
were distinct. His system is, therefore, known as Dvaitam (duality) as dis- 
tinguilihed from that of Sankardchdri, which is called Adraitam. The chief seat of 
tlie Mddhvas is at Udipi in South Canara, and all Mddhvas are Brdhmans. Mddhvd- 
chdri’s original connection with Saivism led him and his followers to show much 
more tolerance towards the members of that sect than is met with among Vaishnavas 
generally. 


122. The enormous increase in the number of Lingayats cannot be real, but 
must be ascribed to greater success in enumeration. 
Mr. Mclvor pointed out that it was unlikely that Lin- 
gdyats had lost 584 per cent, of their members between 1871 and 1881, and it is 


Lingiyc^U. 


Tear. 

Number. 

1B71 

165, C5H 

1881 

64,580 

1891 

809,686 


154,178, and the increase in Bellary and 

Humhttr c/ LingiyatM. 


still more unlikely that they should have 
increased nearly five-fold in the last ten 
years. The 1881 figufes may bo rejected 
as worthless, and we must go back to 
those of 1871 in order to ascertain the 
localities in which the increase hiis been 
greatest. In the marginal statement aro 
given the districts in which the differ- 
ences are large. The total difference is 
Anantapur alone is 109,301. This great 
increase in numbers may, of course, be due 
to conversion, but C. P. Brown stalest 


■“ 

Distriot. 

USl. 

1 

1 

1871. , 

1 

Goditari 

80, M9 

i 

10,210 j 

Kiatna ... 

86, MS 

30,534 1 

Bellary and Aaantapnr 

168,711 

57.410 1 

Gbinglepat 

4,809 

542 

North Aroot 

8,018 

2,778 

Ooimbatom 

90,690 

5,016 

Soath Aroot 

14,907 

5,499 

Tanjore 

10,077 

6,098 

Triobinopoly 

4,089 

533 


that the Lingayats very rarely make pro- 
selytes and the sect must have been un- 
der-estimated in 1871 . A common name 
for the sect is Virassviva, and it is possible 
that all who returned this were tre.ated 
as Suivites. I can offer no satisfactory 
explanation of the large apparent de- 
crease in Kistna. Rather more than one- 
half of the Lingdyats are found in Bellary, 
the district nearest to Belg.aum, the home 
of the founder of the sect. They are 


. , - • ^ j / . . ^ iwuiiuci uj tiio i ntjy «*ire 

w8o fairly nuinerous in Goddvari, Kistna, Coiinbatore, South Arcot and Anantapur, 
but outside Bellary they oonstituto only an insignificant proportion of the popu- 
lation. In none of the districts of Madura, Tinnevelly, MalaWr or South Canara 
do they number 1,000 souls. A full account of the tenets and customs of the Lingd- 
yats will be found in C. P, Brown’s article already referred to and an excellent 
summary of this was given in the Madras Census Report of 1871. 1 shall, there- 
j ^*^^^*i* myself with the statement that they are a sect of reformed Saivites 
who deny the authority of Brdhmans and maintain there is only one God ; they also 
declare themselves free from the bonds of caste, but their liberation is in practice 


• See Cenmis Bgpj^t of 1871. p. 101, and Manual ^Administration, p. (77). 

Bckncl 17 ! Literaiurs of the Jangams, by 0. ?. Brown, Madras Journal of Litsra^fs and 
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8EGTS OF HINDUS AND CHRISTIANS. 


Other Hindu leeti. 


TTT only partial. They are diatinguisbed from other sects by their oustom of always 
pani.l!)3. wearing a small lingam, the symbol of Siva, on their persons. Basava, the founder 
of the sect, is believed to have borrowed some of his doctrines and ideas from the 
principles and practices of the (Christians residing on the western coast. • 

123. Excluding the Agency tracts, the number of Hindus who returned sects 
other than the four which are shown separately, or 
who did not return any sect, is only 101,799. The 
numbers are high only in Ganiam, Vissa- 
gapatatn, Malabar and South Canara, 
and for these districts 1 have separated 
the ‘ Not stated ’ from persons who re- 
turned other sects. It is only in Gan- 
jain and South Canara that the num- 
bers returning other sects are large. Of 
the 7,168 who come under this category 
in Ganjam, no less than 3,452 have returned themselves as of the Sakti sect. 
Of the rest many have returfied tribal or caste names, as Savara (621), Jdtapii 
(612), Gadaba (71), Odia (49), &c. Of the Havanas again )}94 have returned their 
sect as Bhiraa, one of the Pdndava brothcrs.f It is also found that 211 Hindus 
have ivtiirned Bauddha (Buddhist) as their sect. In South Canara 7,813 persons 
are found under the head of ‘ Others, ’ and of this number 7,653 have returned 
their sect (or had it returned for them) as lihntdrddhihi ov Devil-worshippers. 
Of the remainder 41 are Sdktis and 81 have returned their caste name as their 


Oietriot . 

j 

Othorg. 

7" . 

|Not gtated. 

Ganjam I 

7,168 

27,146 

Vizagapatam | 

1 578 

! 18,719 

Malabar 

168 

: 18,387 

South Canara 

7,818 

' 992 

1 


sect. This is a common practice, and the bulk of the entries which in other dis- 
tricts have not been classed under one of the four sects given in the table are of 
this nature. The number of persons for whom no entry at all is found in the sect 
column of the schedule is large only in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Malabar and 
the Agency tracts^. In these two northern districts and the Agencies the expla- 
nation is to be found in the fact that many of the so-called Hindus are hill 
people, who have only recently come within the fold of Hinduism and to whom the 
refinement of sect is as yet unknown. In Malabar, ns already stated, the people are 
indifferent to sect and this perhaps accounts for the comparatively large number in 
that district who have made no return at all. 


124. There is one sect included among ‘Others/ which deserves a brief notice. 

I refer to the Sdktis, the worshipptTS of Soldi or the 
female principle. ^Phis sect has been returned by 
5,819 persons in British teri:itory and by 0 inhabitants of the feudatory states. 
Their distribution is shown in the marginal statement. The total number of Sakti- 


Sfitf>‘inent nhuwing the nuribrrnf Sdkfi-umrBhippere 


I 


Difltriet. 

Tofjil . 

Males. 

Fomales. 

Ganjam 

8,458 

1 1,793 

1 

, 1,659 

Vizagapatam 

681 

270 

1 261 

Godavari 

87 

19 

• 18 

Kietnii 

58 

36 


N el loro 

5 

1 

! ^ 

; Cnddapnh 

1 

1 


Knmoul 

46 

22 

23 

Bellary 

! 889 

600 

1 429 

' Anantapur . 

i 519 

266 

1 253 

Salem 

i 108 

66 

, 53 

South Canara 

1 41 

14 

1 27 

Ganjam Agency 

1 109 

60 

48 

1 ^- 

Total 

5,819 

8,036 

j 2,783 

BnnganHpallo 

T~ 

1 

2 

Cochin 

6 

a 

; 3 

Grwnd Total .. j 

5,888 

8,040 

1 2,788 

1 


worshippers must, however, greatly ex- 
ceed this. The cult is common in Tin- 
nevelly, Malabar and Travancore, yet 
not a single person has there been re- 
turned as a Sdkti. The reason proba- 
bly is that worshippers of Sakti usually 
belong to one of the well-known sects 
of Hindus and they return this as 
their sect, being more or less ashamed 
of their special and p(*culiar tenets. 
The principle of Sakti worship is that 
desire is conquered by indulgence, and 
its votaries are divided into two sec- 
tions, one of which practises rites that 
arc licentious to the last degree, (!on- 
sisting of the worship of a naked woman, 
followed by indulgence in animal food 
and spirituous liquors and the gratifi^ 
cation of sensual passion. 


• C. r. Brown, p. 146 ; A. C. Burnell, letter in The Academy^ dated I2lh May ISTH. 

t It in inioroatinpf to note in thia connection that tho Pindavas are held in great reapeet by the Kdyaa or Koic, 
a section of Goudg found in the God&vari agency and the goutbern part of the Vigagapatam agency. Bee Indim 
Antiquary, toI. y, p. 369. 
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125. In the matter of the proportions of the Tarious sects, Pudukdta, Banga- Chap. III. 

1 . napalle and Sanddr occupy much the same position as para* 128. 

Hind. M.U u .uf.. r „ 3 igi,i,ouring British districts and tlie figures call 

for no special notice. In Travancore no loss than 1,324,402 Hindus did not 
return any soot, and eis statistics of sect were not tabulated in 1881, there is little 
to be said here on this subject. So far as the figures go they show that the Sni- 
'vites are to the Vaishnavites in the ratio of about 3 to 1. In Cochin the Census 
officer was more successful in getting this column of the .schedules filled up, and 
- we find there nearly 8 Saivites to I Vaishnavito. In Malabar, ns we liave already 
seen, the ratio is 100 to 1. 

126. Particulars of Christian sects will bo found in Table A, which gives the 

ntmaber and the distribution of each sect. In prepar- 
ing this table I have grouped certain sects together, 
and as it may be of interest to missionaries and ethers to know exactly what has 
been done in this direction, a statement is appended to this chapter showing under 
what head tliose sects which do not appear separately in Table A are included. 

In some cases the mission to which the individual belonged was givcji instead 
of the real sect. The most frequent of such entries wei’c ‘ London Mission ’ and 
‘ American Mission : ’ the former has been taken as the equivalent of Congrega- 
tionalist and latter as denoting American Presbyterian, which is shown in the 
table as Presbyterian. We have such entries as Heathen, Jew, Pree-thinkei-, Ac., 
as the sect of Christians. Every entry of this kind was verified by ndcrence to 
the schedule, and if it Avas actually found there it was retained in the table, for, 
however erroneous it might be, it was not possible to correct it. The number of 
persons making such returns i.s, of course, relatively infinitesimal. 

127. The number of persons returning each of the principal sects is given in 
coBpftriMBvithflgarMofmi. annexed statement and the figures for 1881 are 

added for purposes of comparison. This statement 
shows some remarkable variations, but these are chiefly due to the entries in the 

schedules having been more definite in 
1891 than in 1881. In the latter year, 

140,208 persons returned their sect as 
‘Protestant,’ a general term that was 
useii by only 12,761 persons in 1891. 

This accounts in part for tho gi’(*at 
increase under Church of England, Bap- 
tist, laatluTun and I’resbyterian. Again 
the number of persons who did not 
return any sect in 1881 was 25,380, but 
in 1891 only 10,7.51 persons failed to 
give this information, and the numbers 
under the various sects were thus raised 
pi’oportionately. Of tho numbers shown 
under Othem in the above statement, 

2,41] in 1881 and 445 in 1891 returned 
, , sects which would be classed as Protest- 

ant. Adding these to the other Protestant sects and distributing the Not «tated 
between the Roman Catholic and Protestants rateably, we get the total numbers 
under each of these- two main divisions of Christians 


Btatfment ahowing atrength of the prmcipal Chmtaan 
Meets in 1881 and 1891. 



Strensth in 

r 1 

Sect. 

1891. 

18S1. 

Variation | 
per cent. 

— - - - 


r — - 

1 

Romas Catholic ... 

665,169 

402,642 

4 *22 16 ! 

Church of England. 

118,966 

41,496 

4 186-69 1 

Baptiai 

88,967 

13,328 

f 667-77 

Lutheran 

86,818 

4,624 

4 739-38 

PreBbytorian 

17,690 

1,637 

4 974-53 

Protoatant 

19,791 

140,208 

- 90-90 1 

Congregationalifit. 

6,664 

9,876 

8,041 

+ 82-97 1 

Woaloyun 

1,230 

4 93 17 ' 

Syrian 

9.106 

2,ROO 

- 27 13 ! 

Epiocopalian 

1,164 

98 

4 1,087*76 ! 

Others 

1,811 

3,032 

- f.B 7« ' 

Nut Stated 

10,761 

26,389 

- 67'6r, 1 

Total . 

966,699 

699,700 

4 23-70 . 

J 


Sect. 

1991. 

IS6I. 


— 

Number. 

Popoontago. 

Number. 

Poroontago, 

Variatiun 
per cent . , 

i 

Roman Catholics 

Protestants 

678,899 

890,864 

88 ; 

480,162 

216,037 

68-62 
30-88 j 

' - _ _ . _ i 

+ 1919 1 
■P 8436 1 

I 


128. The Protestants have increased at a greater rate than the Roman 
Boman catholioB. Catholics, but the latter still outnumber the former by 

2 to !• In the west and south, except in Tinnevelly, 
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SECTS OP HINDUS AND OHBISTIAN8< 


Chap. in. tho preponderance of the Catholics is very marked. In Tinnevelly the Christian 
para. 129. population is about equally divided between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome. In the Telugii country the Roman Catholics are not very numerous, 
except in Kistna, where there are over 10,000 of them. But there are compara* 
tively few Christians of any sect in the majority of the northern districts. 


129. The number actually returning this sect is 118,966, and 71,703 of them 
Ti... found in Tinnevelly. There are over 8,000 in 

Madras and about 7,000 in Kistna, but in no other dis- 
trict does the Church of England number 5,000 members. It is probable, however, 
that many of the 12,761 Protestants belong to this church. 


130. The Baptists number 88,967 and are most numerous in Nellore, whore 
40,000 out of tho 47,000 Christians are of this persua- 
sion. In Kistna this mission numbers .31,000 out of a 
total of 68,000, and in Kurnool 13,000 out of 23,000. 


Lathorani. 


131. The Lutherans come next with a strength of 38,813, found chiefly in 
Kistna (18,000), Taujorc (6,000), South Canara (4,000), 
Malabar (2,000) and Godavari (2,000). 

132. The number of Presbyterians according to Table A is 17,063, but if wo 

^ include, as in the above statement, those who returned 

rei y ram. themselves as belonging to the Church of Scotland 

and tho Free Church, the total amounts to 17,590. They are most numerous in 
Madura (8,500), where the majority belong to tho American Presbyterian Church. 
There are about 2,000 in Nellore and nearly the same number in North Arcot. 

133. This sect numbers only 5,564; about half of these aro found in Cuddapah 

Con re ationaUot 1,000 of the remainder in Kurnool. The 

ongrega ona • . CoDgregationalist missionaries are, for the most part 

if not entirely, members of the London Mission. 

134. The most numerous of the smaller sects are the Wesloyans with 2,376 

other 10011 ’ persons. Then come the Syrians, represented by 

about 2,000 individuals in Malabar and Canara and a 
few others scattered over various districts. Tho Episcopalians number only 1,164 
and include Methodist Episcopalians as well as members of the Churches of 
England and Ireland. The 1,311 ‘ Others* are. made up of 240 Methodists, 105 
Salvationists, 101 Unitarians, 671 (Insectarian Christians, 83 Non-conformists, 55 
ArYnenians, 11 of the Greek Church, 4 Quakers, 10 members of tho Christian 
Advent Sock^, 3 members of the National Church of India, 1 Swedenborgian, 
15 Jews, 11 Heathens and 1 Free-thinker. 

135. In Banganapalle and Sandur there are only 96 Chri.stians. Of these, 52 

, , * , ^ j . are Congregationalists, 16 Roman Catholics, 14 Liithe- 

r t M fee • ea • ory • • oi. ^ Episcopalians. In Pudukdta, out of 13,813 

Christians, no loss than 13,422 are Roman Catholics. The figures for Travancore 
^ are, until explained, of a very striking 

nature. I give the principal sects in 
the marginal table, and it will be seen 
that the Homan Catholics have increased 
by 81 ’51 per cent., while the Syrians 
have decreased by 38'56 per cent. On 
turning, however, to the report on the 
census of 1881,* it will be found that 
Syrians in that year included Romo- 
Syrians, who are, in reality, Roman 
Catholics and have been so treated in the tables of 1891. The strength of these 
Romo-Syrians in 1881 is not known, so no comparison can be instituted. Tho 
Roman Catholics now form 56'05 per cent, of the total Christian population that 


Sect. 

1081. 

lb81. 

Roman CaLholin 

879,187 

163,816 

Syrian 

176,674 

287,409 

Church of England 

10,468 

, ft 

Protcatant 

86,789 

67,318 

Not iitated 

86,796 



* Report on the Ceneue of Travancore, 1881, p. 167. 
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have returned some sect, while the Syrians constitute 35’45 per cent. As many as Chap. III. 
26,739 persons, however, are shown as Protestant, and it is probable that many of para. 135. 
these are members of the Syrian Church, for the following instructions wore issued 
for filling up the sect column : “ In the case of S;^rian Christians enter whether 
(1) Protestant, (2) Roman Catholic of the Latin rite, (3) Roman Catholic of the 
Syrian rite, or (4) Jacobite Syrian under the Patriarch of Antioch.” The returns 
of Syrians, as reported by the Census officer of Travanoore, are Roman Catholic 
Syrian 75, Jacobite Syrian 49,706, Jacobite 3,344, and Syrian Christian 123,524. 

1 am unable to offer any opinion as to the probability of a largo number of 
Jacobite Syrians being included under the general expression ‘ Syrian Christian.’ 

As the figures stand the Jacobites form only 30*04 per cent, of the total non- 
Romanist Syrians, so that, if the statistics are complete, the nationalist party are 
in a majority of over 2 to 1. The Rorao-Syrians, with 75 exceptions, appear to 
have returned themselves as Roman Catholics. In addition to the large number 
under such a general term as Protestant, the returns are further defective, in th.at 
over 28,000 persons have failed to return any sect. 

For Cochin the returns are much more satisfactory, as only 698 individuals 

have failed to return their sect and the 
general term ‘ Protestant ’ does not occur 
at all. The Roman Catholics have in- 
creased by 24*24 per cent, and constitute 
86*77 per cent, of the total number of 
Christians. The Syrians have nominally 
increased by 55*23 per cent, and form 
12*68 per cent, of the Christian popula- 
tion. The instructions did not provide 
for the distinction of Jacobites from 
other Syrians, but 12,436 persons re- 
turned themselves as Jacobite Syrians 
and only 9,348 as Syrians simply. The Bomo-Syrians number 66,326, or nearly 
three times as many as the Syrians proper. 


Cochin Chrifttians. 


Sect. 

1891. 

1881. 




Roman Catholio 

160.989 

120,019 

14,033 

Bjriac 

81,784 

i Glinroh of England 

1,118 


ProHbyfcerian 

7 


Proteatant 


1,409 

Not itated 

898 

Total ... 

178,881 

186,861 


so 
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Chap. III. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTEB m. 


Statement showing the classification of Christian sects which do not appear 
separately in the tabulated returns. 

Sect retunitHl Sect with which 

in tiio Ncticdtile. inaorpor»te<t in Tnblc A. 

Anierinau v 


Anioricau Church j *“ 
Americati Kpiscophlian 
American Miaaion -x 

American Preab^^terian .) 

Anglic- Syrian 

Chriatiaii Advent Society 
Chnroh Miaainu 
Church of Ireland 

Diaaoutor 

Rnijfland Protcatiuit ... 
Engliah Miaaion 
Free Church Miaaion . 
Proo-thinkor 
Qoaiicac ... ... 

Ileathon * 

Tiidopondcnt 
Jacobite Syrian 

JoRuit 

Jew 

London Miaaion 
Lutheran Miaaion 
Methodiat Epiacopalian 
National Church of India 

Nazarene 

Portugneao Church 

Puritan 

Ueformod American Church 

Romo* Syrian 

Scotland Church Miaaion 

S.P.G. Miaaion 

St. Thomaa’ Syrian ... 

Swodenborgian 

Swiaa Reformed Church 

Zuvinglian 


... Presbyterian. 

... Episcopaliolh. 

... Presbyterian. 

. . . Chnrch of England. 

... Others. 

. . . Ohuroh of England. 

... Episcopalian. 

. . . Non-conformist . 

... Chnrch of England. 

Church of England. 

... Free Church of Scotland. 
... Others. 

... Roman Catholic. 

... Others. 

Non-oonformiat. 

... Syrian. 

... Roman Catholic. 

... Others. 

Congrogationalist. 

... Lutheran. 

... Epiacopalian. 

... Others. 

... Syrian. 

Roman Catholic. 

. . N on-conf ormiat . 

.. Presbyteriant 
Roman Catholic. 

Church of Scotland. 
Chnroh of England. 
Syrian. 

Others. 

Lutheran. 

Lutheran. 


Nora. — American und American Mission have been taken to moan members of one of the Presbyterian Churches 
of America, but in the case of Nolloro the term more probably means American Baptist. In that district 766 
persons returned their aects as American and 1,073 as American Mission. In Kiatna again there are at least two 
non- Presbyterian American Missions, vis., the Baptist and Lutheran; but in that district the number of persons 
who returned American or American Mission as their sect was insignificant. 
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CHAPTER TV. 


AGE AND SEX. 



Statement A. — Number of Persofu^ of each JLffc in 10,000 oj favU Sex ( 1891 ). 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS OP EAOH AOB IN 10,000 OP EACH SEX. 


Chap. IV. 




Statbbibnt a. — Number of Persons of each Age in 10,000 of each Sex ( 1891 ) continued 
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Chap. IV. 


y2 NUMBBB OF PBB80N8 OF EACH AGE IN 10,000 OF BACH SEX. 



STATEMSiiT B . — Number of Pensoru of each Age in 10,000 (f each Sex (1881)— oontinTied. 
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NUMBEB OF PERSONS OF EACH AGE IN 10,000 OF EACH SEX. 
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Chap. IV. 


NoTK. — Age details for Cochin are not available. 
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^ Statement C.- S/ioiritig the nuta/jer o/pmmie living at each age in 100,000 of the 

total population. 
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Statement D.—8/iouitig the number o/pereous returned as living at each age in 10,000 o/ the 

population of the Madras City. 


— 



--- ■ — 

1 

- 



’ 

Age. 

1 

Total. 

Males. 

Fomaloe. 

Aje. 


I Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

— — 

i_ 

— -- 

- — 

1 _ _ ___ 




— 

Infant 

887 

I7ii 

161 

63 


14 

7 

7 

1 

187 

73 

• 04 

64 


16 

13 

3 

2 ... 

<68 

H9 

139 

66 . 


116 

60 

52 

3 ... 

282 

137 

145 

66 


81 

8 

13 

4 ... 

260 

no 

141 

67 


4 

2 

2 

5 ..! 

330 

158 

172 

68 


18 

11 

7 

6 

! 286 

124 

* 102 

59 ... 


7 

2 

5 

7 

S49 

m 

121 

60 . 


804 

137 

107 

B 

860 • 

122 

128 

61 .. 


9 

2 

7 

9 

j 169 

84 

75 

02 .. • ... 


18 

9 

3 

10 ... 

i 866 

174 

191 

63 


4 

2 

2 

• 

11 . . .. 

61 

34 

47 

04 .. 


6 

4 

2 

12 ‘ 

878 

108 

no 

06 ... 


87 

28 

14 

13 

108 

•«' 

GO 

60 


18 

10 

3 

14 

160 

74 

86 

67 


8 

0 

2 

16 

189 

101 

88. 

68 


7 

6 

1 

1C ... 

lee 

70 

90 

09 


4 

2 

• 2 

17 

106 

na 

62 

7o . 


no 

5tl 

54 

J8 

868 

119 

139 

71 


8 


3 

19 

107 

58 

49 

72 


8 

3 


20 

468 

224 

274 

73 


1 

... 

1 

21 

64 

29 

25 

74 


1 

1 


22 

888 

107 

116 

75 


le 

8 

8 

23 

86 

51 

31 

70 . 

.. 

8 

2 


24 ... 


66 

28 

77 


... 


’ 

26 

668 , 


310 

78 





26 j 

88 

49 

33 

79 . 

«*• 

8 

2 

1 

27 

88 

. 42 

41 

80 


68 

24 

28 

28 j 

166 

74 

81 

8l 




! 

29 

61 

20 

26 

82 


8 

1 

2 

30 

698 

358 

335 

83 . 


8 

3 


81 

21 

11 

10 

84 


• 1 

1 

. 

82 

96 

61 

44 

85 


8 

1 

2 

33 1 

38 

22 

11 

86 


1 


1 

34 

81 

16 

10 

87 

... 

1 

1 


36 

404 

226 

178 

88 


8 

2 


86 ... 

44 

31 

13 

89 


8 

2 

1 

87 

81 

17 

14 

90 


18 

2 

j 10 

8B 

. 68 

26 

32 

91 



... 

1 

i 

39 

88 

16 

17 

92 





40 

688 

8M 

318 

93 • 




... 

41 

• 16 

12 

4 

94 




.. 

42 

66 

28 

27 

95 


1 


1 

48 

ir^ 

7 

U 

96 


... 



44 

16 

7 

8 

97 


... 



46 

866 

186 

119 

98 


... 



46 

88 

16 

7 

99 

... 

1 


1 

47 

88 

14 

14 

100 


.. 



48 

88 

21 

17 

Not stated ... 


1 

1 


49 

84 

16 

18 






60 

418 

194 

224 






61 

9 

6 

8 



* 



62 

88' 

28 

9 

Total 


10,000 

6,084 

4,978 


Oliap. IV. 


23 
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AOE AND 8BX. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AQE AND 8EX. 


(TABLE VII.) 


Chap. IV. 
para. 136. 


136. This chapter i.s divided into three sections. The first relates to the 
ages of the people ; the second, for which I ara in- 
tr Mtorr. djebted to my brother, Mr. O. H. Stuart, contains a 

life*table together with an account of the manner in which it was compiled ; in 
the third the proportion of the sexes is discussed. 


Section I.— Age. 




Camel of mii-itateme&t of age* 


137. In connection with the subject. of returns of age at a census, the fol- 
lowing extract from the report on the census of 1881 
in England and Wales will be read with interest : — 

“ As regards ages, there can be no doubt that the returns made by indi- 
viduals are in a very considerable proportion of cases more or less inaccurate. 
In the first place, very many persons, dispccially among the illiterate classes, do 
riot know wtiat their precise age may be. They keep their date of birth in mind 
for the earlier part of their life up to 20 years* or so, but after this they lose 
reckoning, and can only make an approximative statement. Such persons have a 
strong tendency to return their age as some multiple of 10 — 30, 40, e50, 60, Ac., 
as the case may be, though in reality they may be a year or two on one or the 
other side of that precise age. There is also a similar tendency, though in a far 
less degree, to return the unknown ago as 3f5, 45, 55, or other uneven multiple 
of five. In consequence of this, when the ages of a considerable number of 
persons, as returned by themselves or their friends, are abstracted by single years, 
there is always found to be a marked excess fof the years that terminate the 
decades, and a less marked, but distinctly recognisable, excess for the years that 
terminate the intervening quinquennia/* 


The errors in the returns that are found in England exist to a much greater 
extent in the Madras schedules. A birth-day is more or less an important occa- 
sion in England, but in India, or at least in this part of it, the anniversary of a 
person’s birth is not marked in any way. Again, the people of Madras are much 
more ignorant than those of England and Wales, and have but the vaguest ideas 
of time. They divide life into childhood, youth, manhood or womanhood and 
old age. Every old person is 60, an adult is 25, 30 or 40 ; a youth is 1 8, while 
for children ‘a somewhat more particular approximation is attempted. The 
current year of life is always given as the ago,* but the error duo to this cause 
is trifling, when it is remembered that fully nine-tenths of the population are 
ignorant of their exact ages. Moreover, the instructions to the enumerators 
were to enter in the age column the number of years completed, so that when 
an individual did know his exact age it was probably entered correctly. 

138. The number of persons at each of the first five years of life, and after 

that at each quinquennium up to 60, is given in 
^Dweription of age tableland Table VII, while statements A and B prefixed to 

this chapter give a similar distribution of 10,000 
‘males and 10,000 females of the population of each district in 1891 and 1881; 
statement C gives the numbers at every year of life out of a total of 100,000 of 
both sexes, and statement D contains the same information for 10,000 of the 
inhabitants of the City of Madras. 


• Mr. 0. Stokoi denies Uiia {Census R^port^ 1881, vol. iii, p. 10), but I mad^cupeful inquiries in every district 
in the presidency und found the oustom to bo universal. He instanced South Canara as tho district in whioh ho 
was confident that tho practice did not eiist, but my inquiries there did not show tho custom to be different from that 
followed in the rest of the presidency. 
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But 


189. The numbers as they stand are obviously inaccurate. In a popula- 
tion that is either increasing or stationary, the numbers 
iBkoawftoy tht return*. livinjr at ea.ch age steadily diminish m the age advances, 
i in the age returns of this census we find in the case of males a violent drop at 
age 1, then an almost equally sudden rise at age 2, continued to age 3, and then a 
fall at age 4. Moreover, the number of children of 3 years of ago is great er than 
the number of infants below one year. Again, taking the numbers in each quin- 
quennial period, we find in the case of males a steady decrease up' to the 20—24 
period, then a slight rise at 25 — 29, with a further rise at 30 — 34. From this period 
onward the partiality for multiples of ten is very marked, the numbers in the 
periods containing those multiples being considerably greater than those in the 
preceding periods. In the case of females there is a very sudden rise at the age- 
period 20 — 24, and the preference for multiples of ten is even more marked than 
among males. 

140. These inaccuracies in the returns of ago are not confined to Madras 
.. , or to this census, as will appear from the following 

InuturMlti oommon t* *11 proTlnc**. . , 

statement : — 


Chap. IV. 
para. 141. 





• 

Number at <mob age in a total of 10,000- 






Madras. 


Bombay- 

Rongal. 

N.W. P. and 
Ondh. 

Punjab. 

Ako. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891- 

1891- 



i 


i 


i 


1 


8 


S 


Males. 

1 

ptt 

- 

«8I»H 

0 

4) 

Cb 

i ' 

*3 ! 

^ ! 

'3 

9 I 

1 

4 

1 

Males 

1 

Pm 

s 

a 

1 

0 

S80 

338 

801 

301 

848 

874 

884 

235 

848 

360 

409 

•M35 

1 ... 

171 

178 

801 

’207 

169 

181 

884 

248 

148 

1(J6 

898 

319 

a ... 

816 

327 

818 

222 

800 

345 

892 

321 

847 

281 

801 

335 

3 

86t 

306 

969 

880 

818 

368 

850 

381 

894 

335 

308 

320 

4 

314 

810 

871 

2% 

880 

340 

820 

320 

877 

200 

S2B 

332 

Total 0- 4 

1,488 

1,584 

1,847 

1,886 

1,440 

1,698 

1,480 

1,606* 

1,308 

1,436 

1,688 

1,771 

6-9 

1,891 

1,340 

1,880 

1,364 

1,896 

1,378 

1,649 

1,438 

1,887 

1,290 

1,406 

1,391 

10-14 

1,084 

923 

1,818 

1,188 

1,0M 

877 

1,189 

002 

1,166 

941 

1,040 

898 

16—19 

888 

788 

876 

798 

794 

766 

767 

703 

888 

732 

1,041 

1,081 

20—24 

880 

973 

819 

974 

886 

929 

711 

840 

868 

800 

028 

940 

26-29 

881 

805 1 

887 

873 

948 

931 

868 

1 036 

867 

897 

941 

009 

30-34 

888 

885 

898 

027 

679 

807 

869 

' 850 

898 

909 

646 

598 

86—89 

698 

605 

691 

488 

688 

550 

681 

664 

666 

644 

648 

G99 

40-44 

670 

601 

660 

660 

687 

028 

681 

f).S4 

708 

722 

349 

822 

46-'49 

806 

306 

889 

290 

871 

83.3 

866 

319 

841 

.321 

480 

490 

60—64 

487 


416 

474 

480 

437 

409 

442 

488 

617 

196 

162 

66—69 

177 

167 

168 

162 

178 

167’ 

• 166 

108 

168 

160 

864 

364 

00 and over ... 

616 

' 013 

488 

602 

-484 

544 

1 

481 

044 

600 

642 

885 

295 

Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


141. For the first three quinquennial totals the numbers. diminish as the age 
. , , , , , j advances, but the degree of diminution is probably in- 

B(* it M or q qu*n » p* o i. accurate, the difference between the periods 0 — 4 and 
5 — 9 being insuflBcient, while that, between 5 — 9 and 10—14 is too large. In the 
case of children who are about 5 there is a tendency to state the age as 6 exactly, 
and thus a number is lost to the 0—4 period and added to the 6 — ^9 period. The 
latter period again loses a considerable number of children of 8 or 9, whose ages are 
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Chap IV. returuod as 10, but the numbers being greater at the lower ages, it gains more than 
para.' 142 ! it loses. In the same way the 10—14 period gains and loses, but the ^ains do not 
exceed the losses in this case. . The numbers in this period are relatively small, 
but it must bo remembered that those now aged It) — 14 are the survivors of those 
aged 0 — 4 in 1881, and their numbers were much below the normal owing to the 
famine of 1877-78. A reference to statement A, prefixed to this chapter, will 
sliow that it is in the famine districts that this falling off in the numbers at 10—14 
is most marked. 

142. for the ages above 14, decennial periods with the multiple of ten in 

the centre give results which approxi- 
mate more closely to accuracy than those 
furnished by the quinquennial periods of 
the tables. The numbers out of a total 
of 10,000 living in oaoli decennial period 
are shown in the marginal statement. 
The first point that calls for notice is the 
relatively large number in the 26 — 34 
period, for in the case of males it exceeds 
the nuinberin the previous period by 1, 
while among females there is a decrease of 6 only. In 1881 the figures were oven 

more remarkable, for, the numbers at the 
later period, were, in the case of both 
sexes, appreciably greater than at the 
earlier age. Tho numbers now living 
at these two periods are the survivors 
of those who in 1881 were at the ages 
6 — 14 and 1.5 — 24. 1 give below the 
numbers at tho two enumerations : — 



Age. 

1881. 

M aicB. 1 PomaluB. 

15-24 


1,694 

1,772 

26 34 . 


1,719 

1,800 


Dooennial periodi. 



1891. 

Age. 

1 

FvtniilfCi. 

15 24 

1,648 

1,76G 

25-34 

1,649 

1.750 

35 41 

1,862 

IjlGG 

45 54 

792 

705 

55 ami over 

698 

770 


CansuB of 1891. 

Oomn. of 1881. 

Age. 

Males. 

FemaloB. 

M'aloB. 

FemaloB, 

-14 


8,984,885 

8,756,522 

15 24 ... 2,903,676 

3,162,740 

2,500,887 

2,078,328 

* 2,905,436 

3,161,933 

8,587,988 

2,720,304 


Tho numbers at the 25—34 period in 1891 actually exceed those at the 15 — 24 
period in 1881, the diflerence being 405,051 in the case of males and 473,605 in the 
case of females. The under-statement in the one case and the over-statement in the 
other are presumably due to the preference for the ages 25 and 30 by young men 
and women, a preference which is shown by stitt-oinent C prefixed to this chapter. 
Tho addition to this period must have been made chiefiy from the 15 — 24 period, 
and tliere can be no doubt that the numbers in the latter decennium are greatly 
understated. 


143. An attempt has been made to correct the inaccuracy in the returns by 
means of what is known as the graphic method. In 
Adjuitment o t e gurei. uccompanying diagrams rectangles are drawn to 

represent iho numbers returned in each quinquennial period from 0 to 34 and in 
each decennial period from 35 to 54, while the numbers returning ages of 55 and 
upwards are represented by a rectangle, which has, as its base, the line denoting 
tho age-period 55 — 99. A curve is then drawn freely so as to descend in a 
fairly regular manner and to include an area equal to the sum of tho areas of the 
rectangles. In the following statement tho numbers at each age-period in 10,000 
of eacli sex aa given by those diagrams and as actually returned are compared. I 
have also added Mr. Hardy’s adjusted numbers based on the census returns of 
1871 and 1881, and the proportions obtained from the life-table given in the 
second section of this chapter. It must be remembered that the life-table figures 
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relate to a slatioinu-y population, and that thd proportions at the early ages are Chap. IV. 
lower and those at the late ages higher than they will be in an increasing para. 144 . 
population : — 


Malen. 


FotiittlcB. 



Conans of 1891. 


1 

CoiiHtiH of 1891 . 

1 

j 


Ajfo*|»eriod. 



Mr. Hardy’s 

1 

— 


Mr. Ufirdy’s 





adjustod 

LifO'iablc. 1 



udjurtted 1 

l.ifi'-table. 


Actual. 

, 

Adjuatod. 

numbers. 

i 

1 

Actual. 

Adjusted. 

numlMTS 

! 


r- 

0 . 

1 330 

370 


318 1 

338 

380 


327 

1 

171 

330 

... 

269 ' 

178 

340 


282 

2 

1 316 

307 


246 : 

327 

320 


259 

8 

i 362 

296 


232 1 

365 

806 

... 

216 

4 

1 314 

283 


223 j 

816 

290 


237 

TtlTAf. 0- 1 .. 

1 > 48 S 

1,688 

1,634 

1,888 i 

1,624 

1,636 

1.621 

1,861 

6 9 

j 1,391 

I 1.275 

1,293 

1,0 15 ! 

1.316 

1,285 

1,313 

1,108 

10 14 

i 1,081 

1,110 

1,166 

983 

923 

1 ,086 

1,184 

1,021* 

16- 19 

1 828 

975 

1,042 

930 

783 

960 , 

, 1,018 i 

95 1 

20 21 

820 

i 870 

913 

872 

973 

860 1 

906 i 

875 

26 29 ... 

821 

770 

793 

813 

865 

770 

777 , 

793 

30 a 1 

828 

; 690 

683 

760 

886 

700 

662 

716 

35 39 

i 692 

i 616 

683 

686 

505 

, 620 

562 ; 

014 

40 44 

! 670 

1 545 

492 

1 bl9 , 

661 

646 

1 475 i 

i 57!) 

46- 19 

1 366 

1 466 

408 

64fl , 

3(»r> 

455 

399 

511* 

60 64 

1 427 

i 386 

330 

' 44^5 i 

460 

375 

331 

j 4'U 

B5 69 

. 177 

> 300 

267 

372 1 

157 

29(t 

266 

! 367 

60aiuloV«‘r 

j 615 

1 416 

1 

406 

631 i 

. j 

613 

, 420 

' 1.60 

631 

'I’oTAf. . 

1 10,000 

1 10,000 

10,000 

1 10,000 i 

10,000 

I 10,000 

j 10,000 

10,000 


The results obtained froni the diagr.ams are nothing more than rough a[)proxi- 
matious, but' it may at least be elainied for thorn that they are much nearer tiie truth 
than the census Ggiires. 'I’he numbers of both males and females at the 0— I period 
are cousidorably larger than the actual numbers returned, and they are possibly 
too high, as tho life-table requires a steeper curve at this part of the diagram, but 
this would involve a still further reduction in tho numbers at 5 to 9 and a wide 
departure from the census statistics. Again, tho numbers .at 00 and over ai|o 
possibly too low, but elderly people in this country are very prone to oyer-state their 
ages, and I have no lu'sitatiori in saying that the census figures for this period 
are too high. The proportion at this .age for males is higher than that given by 
Mr. H.ardy, but in the case of femulos Mr. Hardy has 45(5 against my -I'iO. 


144. In clividiu^ the population into tlie useful and dependent, tho supporters 
and supported, it is first necessary to dc'termino at 
Useful and rtopendent agos. ^vliat a^o youtlis uud girls cease to bo depend(‘nt, and 

at what period men and women coaso to be ‘ workers.’ I’lio ages siiggostod by tho 
Census Cominissiouer are 18 or 19 and 59 for males, and 15 and 44 for females. 
The period of ‘ useful’ iife-time varies a good deal in ditferont classes, and among 
the agricullunil and labouring population, which forms over GO per cent, of the 
people of this presidency, boys ami girls begin to contribute to the family income, 
^ ^ _ cither directly or indirectly, at a very 

PHrcvntmjf uj SoppoitnM. oaHy ag(» ; but taking the population as a 


Proviiiff'- 


Kadrai ... 
Bombay ... 
Bengal ( 1881 ) . • 

N.W.P. audOuflh 
Punjab 
Asnam ... 
My«oro ... 


1 Males. 

! 

Females. 

6628 

4 e - 7 S 

66-74 

4676 

61.'0l 

45-82 

56-99 

47*03 

55-97 

‘W-39 

53 94 

4605 

58-78 

46-79 


whole .ahoy <•!• girl maybe assumed lobe 
self-supporliug at 15. For tho upper 
limit 59 for men and 44 for women is 
near enotigh. On this assumption, the 
proportion of workers is 55 28 per cent, 
of the males and 46‘72 per cent, of tho 
females. 'IMie proportions in other pro- 
vinces are given in the marginal state- 
ment. If we take the adjusted age figures 


the proportions of the useful are 5615 per cent, for m-ales and 44 55 per cent, for 
fenriles In England and Wales the proportions are 55 60 per cent, and 41‘92 per 

33 
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Chap. IV. cent., but in that country 20 must be taken as the beginning of the period of 
para. 145. useful* life, while the end of it may bo raised to 64 for males and 49 for females. 

This will reduce the proportions of workers, so that as regards the percentage of 
supporters to total population, Madras is in a better position than England and 
Wales. 

145. The mean age of the living is 2478 years, being 24*56 years for males 

^ ^ and 24*98 for females. This calculation is based on the 

*^*'**^*’ figures as returned. If we take the adjusted figures 

the mean age is 24*12 years for males and 28*99 years for females. In England 
and Wales the mean age is 26*4 years for both sexes, 26*0 years for males and 26*8 
years for females. Tlie lower mean ago of the Madras population is the result 
of the high birth and death-rates, which give relatively more children and fewer 
old people. Tlie mean age of the living, however, is not of much value in life 
statistics as the same average may be the result of several very different sets of 
circumstances. 

146. To obtain statistics regarding the duration of life we must turn to the 

. life-table given in the .second section of this chapter, 

paetation o a. based on the mortality statistics of the City 

of Madras, but the conditions of life there do not differ greatly from those found in 
ordinary toAvus and villages, and it is improbable that the death-rate is much, if 
at all, higher than that for the presidency as a whole. According to this table the 
expectation of life, or mean after life-iimo, at birth is 24*40 years for males and 
24*60 years for females. In the life-table which was prepared by Mr. G. Stokes after 
the census of 1881, the corresponding figures are 28*72 and 29*52 years, but in 
Mr. G. F. Hardy’s table for Madras the expcctation*of life is only 22*35 years for 
males and 24*18 for females. Now in England the mean after life-time at birth is as 
high as 41*92 years for males and 45*25 years for females.^ These figures bring 
out very clearly the marked difference in respect of the duration of life between the 
population of England and Madras. Every child born in the foi mer country will, 

on an average, live nineteen years longer 
than one born in Madras, and this is 
chiefly duo to the very high mortality 
in childhood, though at every age the 
death-rate is higher than in England. 
In Madras about 28 per cent, of the 
children born die before the completion 
of the first year of life, and one-half of 
them are dead before they reach the age 
of nine in the case of males, and before 
they are fourteen in the case of females. 
In England the population is not reduced 
to one-half until the forty-fifth year for 
males and the forty-seventh year for 
females. In Madras up to age 5 the 
death-rate is liighnr for males than for * 
females. From the ago of 6 to that of 40 the positions are reversed, from 41 to 
66 the females have again better lives, at 67 the rates are the same and from 68 
to the end of life the male death-rate is the lower. For those higher ages, however, 
the figures are of doubtful accuracy, and it is probable that from the age when 
child-bearing ceases female life is better than male. 


Kxju'Ctation of t\fc tn Kiij/laml and Madras. 



_ . 

— - 

— ■ 



Males. 

FemalcH. 

Affo. 

Madras. 

EnKlaiid. 

Madras. 

England. 


— 


- 



. 

24*40 

41*92 

84*66 

46*26 

6 

3968 

5117 

37*06 

6305 

10 

3608 

48*10 

86*66 

50*32 

15 .. 

34*88 

1.3*94 

82*96 

40 15 

20 

3190 

.39*86 

80'40 

42*10 


28*96 i 

36*06 1 

1 28*18 

38*36 

36 , 

23 10 1 

28*88 1 

1 23*41 

.31 12 


17*86 1 

22*34 1 

1 17*89 

2421 

55 

11*93 i 

10*09 1 

1286 

17*37 

05 .. 

7*96 

10*79 

7*30 

1155 1 

75 ... ' 

! 

4*92 

1 

6-62 ; 

i 

3*84 

7 04 j 

i 


174. The death-rate for all ages given by the life-table is 40*99 per inille per 

Birtb'and deatii.ntei. annum for males and 40*54 per mille for females. 

For persons of both sexes, the proportion being 1,022 
females to 1,000 males, the death-rate is 40*76 per mille per annum. If this is 
applicable to the whole pre.sidonoy then, since the population increased by 14^ per 
mille per annum, the birth-rate must have been about 55 pf?r mille between 1881 


^**0® Mr. Noel Hamphreya’ modinoation of Farr*« 3rd fioKlisb Lifo-tablo. 
of the StattMical Society for June 1883. 


Soe Jowmtd 
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and 1891, and even, if the average death-rate were only 37 per niille, the birth-rate Chap. IV. 
must liavo been nearly 62 per raillc. Mr. Hardy gives 40-9 as the death-rate and i»ra. 149. 
53-0 as the birth-rate in a non-famino period. Mr. G. Stokes a<lopts much lower 
rates, viz., 3370 for deaths and 42-45 for births, but I think there can be no doubt 
that these are too low. In every 1,000 of the population there are 164 wives of 
child-bearing ages, and Mr. Stokes’ birth-rate gives only 259 births annually to a 
thousand wives of reproductive ages, which is considerably lower than the fertility 
in England where the proportion is about 290 per thousand. Considering the 
much greater infant mortelity which prevails in India and the stronger desire for 
offspring the ratio of births to wives must bo greater in Madras than in England. 

Mr. Hardy’s birth-rate of 53 per raille gives 323 births to 1,000 wives of reproduc- 
tive ages, while a birth-rate of 52 per raille represents 317 anninal births per 1,000 
wives. I think these figures afford valuable evidence in support of the conclusion 
that the birth-rate is a very high one and certainly not less than 50 per inille.* 


148. The defects in the registration of births and deaths have been referred 
, , ^ .... to in Chapter 11, but it will be of interest to compare 

•g lUrd r • an at a. rates given by the registers with those stated 

in the preceding paragraph. I accordingly append a statement showing the birth 
and death-rates of the last five years. I also give the district extremes and the 
rate as corrected for the difference between the population of 1881, upon which the 
Sanitary Commissioner’s calculations are based, and that of the middle of each 
year as it would be on the assumption of a uniform rate of increase of 1-45 per 
cent, per annum : — 


Number of births por mille 
por annum. 


Year. 

i 

Mean 

ratio. 

District extremes. 

Maximam.j Miuimum. 

1 _ 

j 1886 

30 4 ■ 

420 

178 

! 1887 

310 

42*6 

18*4 

1 1888 

29-9 

40-3 

191 

1889 

80*9 

422 

181 

1890 

81’3 

43'fi 

]8'2 


Nntnbtir of doathR per mille 
por annum. 


j 

I Dintrict eitremei. 


II 

Mean | 
ratio, j 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

i a 

U 

28*14 1 

1 197 

86 1 1 

15-4 

18*24 

28*29 1 

i 21*6 

89*4 

16*8 

19*71 

26*89 j 

214 

37-8 

12*6 

19*26 

27-89 j 

; 286 

42*6 

16-6 

20*83 

27*36 I 

22*8 

427 

18*4 

19*92 


It will be seen that both the birth and de.ath-rate8 are very much under-stated, 
and that this under-statement is considerably greater if the estimated population of 
the year instead of that of 1881 be adopted as the basis of the calculation. The 
district divergences from the mean are very large, much larger than they would be 
if the returns were even approximately correct. On the other hand the ratios 
remain fairly constant from year to year and probably afford a fair index of the 
relative number of births and deaths. 

149. The mean age at death deduced from these imperfect vital statistics is 
td th 25-52 years for persons, 25-23 years for males and 

6t . 25-84 years for females. That these figures are too 

high is obvious from the fact that they are higher than those given by the life-table 
for a stationary population. On a priori grounds too we may confidently^oncliide 
that the rate of omission by the registering officers would bo much greater for 
infants and young children than for adults, and this view is confirmed by the 
statistics for the five ^-ears 1886-90, upon which the averages have been calculated. 
The result of this omission is that the mean age at doatli as given by the registration 
statistics is unduly raised. It is unneoeBsary, however, to pursue this subject 


* Tho proportion of wivci| of reproductive affes to tho total population in oalcniatod on the uncorrected age 
returns, but fur this period (15 — 39) tho figures oro upproximatelj correct. Moreover such error as exists is more than 
counterbalanced by the whole of tho births being assumed to be legitimate and by the further assumption thst the 
mothers are in no case below 16 or over 39. 
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para. 150. 


further, for the mean age at death is a very fallacious index of the conditions of life 
and is only useful in comparing two populations, of which the age constitution is 
practically the same. 


150. In the marginal statement tho 

Compariion with 1881. 




MudraM. 



MaU‘H. 

Fomaloa. 


1891. 

1881. 

1801. 

1881. 

0 

' 

880 

301 

888 

301 

1 . 

171 

201 

178 

207 

2 

816 

212 

887 

222 

3 . 

368 

262 

866 

280 

4 

814 

271 

816 

276 

Total 0 — 1. 

1,488 

1,847 

1,684 

1,866 

5-9 ... 

1,391 

1,380 

1,346 

1,354 

10 14 

1,084 

1,318 

988 

1,132 

15 19 

888 

87.5 

783 

798 

20-24 

680 

819 

973 

on 

25 29 

881 

827 

1 866 

873 1 

( 

1 30 34 

888 

802 

886 

027 1 

135-30 ... 

698 

501 

605 

'488 j 

1 M) 41 . . 

670 

650 

661 

660 j 

1 45 40 

366 

329 

306 

200 

j 50- 54 

487 

416 

460 

474 

1 5.5 -50 . . 

177 

168 

167 

152 

60 atnl over. 

616 

488 

613 

592 

i I’dTA L 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

1 

10,000 1 


ago statistics of 1891 are compared with 
those of the previous census. The 
differences are considerable in the first 
and third periods. In 1881 r2’47 per 
cent, of the males were under 5 years of 
ago: in 1891 the proportion was 14*82 
per cent. For females the percentages 
were 12*86 and lr5*24 respectively. At 
the 5 to 9 period the proportion in 1891 
was for males slightly higher and for 
females slightly lower than in 1881. 
At the next quinquennium (lO to 14) 
the divergence is very great. The 
males of those ages formed 1618 per 
cent, of the total male population in 
18S1 and only 10*84 per cent, in 1891. 
The females constituted 11*32 per ceut. 
of the female population in 1881 and 
9*23 per cent, in 1891. Tho above pro- 
portions are based on the nncorrocted 
figures, but this does not greatly affect 
tho comparison, as the causes and the 
results of tho errors in the returns must 
have been much the same on both occa- 
.sions. An examination of the district 
figures shows that while the direction 
of the variation in the two sets of figures 
is tho same in every district except 
Oanjarn, tho divergence is much greater 
in the famine than in tho non- famine 
districts. The following figures for two 
famine and two non-famine districts, 
one pair being taken from tho Telngu 
and the other from the Tamil country, 
afford a striking illustration of this 
feature : — 


Statement of mmhvr in a total population of 10,000 at each of the first three Aeje^periods in (wo 
Famine and two Non-f amine Districtn in 1881 and 1891. 




0 

4. 

5—9. 

10 

14. 

District. 

Y oar. 







Males. 

Foinalos. 

MaloH. 

i 

Feinalot. 

1 

Males, j 

1 Foniiilcs. 

** ( 

Goddvari (non-faminfl) < 

1881 

1,431 

1,482 

1,420 

1,330 

1,866 

1,077 

1691 

1,464 

1,506 

1,466 

1,854 

1,888 

1,075 

( 

1881 

748 

820 

1,288 

1,347 

1,604 

1,366 

Cuddapah (faminiO ... < 




( 

1891 

1,886 

1,401 

1,800 

1,886 

888 

788 

Tanjore (non-famino) ... | 

1881 

1,306 

1,377 

1,364 

1,.300 

1,166 

049 

1891 

1,448 

1,869 

1,881 

1,867 

1,167 

948 

( 

1881 

1,104 

1,109 

1..W 

1,341 

1,430 

1,278 

Salem (famine) < 



( 

1891 

1,667 

1,681 

1,448 

1,898 

890 

763 



The low proportion of children under five which was found in all famine Chap. IV. 
districts in 1881 was duo to the effect of the famine which not only killed off para. 153. 
young children but also exercised a powerful check on births. Tlio children 
of the 10 — 14 period of 1891 are the survivors of those who were under 5 in 
1881, and we, therefore, find at the recent census a low proportion in the 10 — 14 
quinquennium. 


151| The figures for the Qanjam 


Oanjam : Proportion in 10,000 of each sex. 


Age. 

Malos. 

Females. 

1191. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

0-4 

1,828 

1,441 

1,882 

1,504 

6-9 

1,664 

1,657 

1,642 

1,474 

10-14 

1,414 

1,292 

1.173 

1,044 


district show tho mark of the famine of 
1888, for the proportion of children 
under five is much lower than in 1881, 
and this is due partly to the famine 
mortality and partly to the check on 
births, which is one of tho most notice- 
able effects of severe scarcity. The 
increase in the proportions at the other 
age-periods indicates that tho population 
was increasing at a fairly rapid rate prior 
to the famine, but of course all those 
proportions are raised somewhat by the 
decline in the numbers under five. 


152. Another important difference between the age constitution of the 
people in 1881 and 1891 is the greater proportion of 
mi. **** persons of 60 years old and upwards which is found in 

tho latter year. Tho percentage has increased from 
4*88 to 5'15 in tho case of males and from 5‘92 to 6‘13 in the case of females. 
The increase in the proportions is most marked in the famine area, but it is found 
in all districts except Goddvari, Kistna and Madras, though in the case of females 
the proportion has decreased in Ganjam and Malabar also. 

The proportions at the useful ages, 
viz., 15 to 59 for males and 15 to 44 for 
females, were much tho same in 1881 as 
in 1891, such difference as existed being 
in favour of the former year. The dis- 
trict variations in tho proportion will be 
noticed below. 


Percentage at useful ages. 



Males. 

Femalei. 

6,628 

6,6C7 



4,672 

4,720 


153. The proportions at each age-period vary very widely from district to 

_ , district, and it is not always easy to account for tho 

divergences. In the famine districts, as we have 
already seen, the proportion of children is generally higher and that of old people 
lower than in non-famine areas, but the variations in each of the two groups are of 
considerable magnitude and tjie extremes over-lap one another ; thus tho proper- 
tion of males under five is highest in Salem, Coimbatore and Madura, three famine 
districts, but it is also very high in South Arcot and Malabar, which were not 
appreciably affected by the famine; and, excluding tlie Nilgiris and Madras, it is 
lowest in Cuddapah — a famine district. It is, however, of little use to study, in 
this connection, the proportions of 1891 alone ; to appreciate them at their proper 
value it is also necessary to take into .account the proportions in 1881, for the 
majority of the people who were then alive were still living in 1891. We find for 
example that tho relative increase in the proportion under five is in fact greater in 
Cuddapah than in Salem, though the one has the lowest .and the other the highest 
proportion in the presidency. The proportion of children under ten is lowest in 
the Nilgiris and Madras. The proportion of old people is also lowest in tho 
Nflgiris, and those two features are duo to the population being largely composed 
of immigrant adults. In Madras, too, the low ratio of children is probably due 
to the immigration of adults, but tho relatively high number of people over 60 
indicates that these immigrants become permanent settlers. It will be observed 
that tho number of old people is comparatively small in the two West Coast 
districts. 


24 



154. The following statement shows the percentage of the popnlatioil at the 
useful ages in each district. The cause of the high 
Pereenttfe of pwioni »t uwftii proportion in tho Nllgiris and Madras has already 
agei m oAob diitriot. noticed. The low ratio in Qanjam may be as- 

cribed in part to emigration, but this explanation is not applicable to GodAvari, 
and I cannot account for the low percentage in that district ; — 

Sfcift^nn'nt slioiving the Pt^rcentage oj Mdle*^ atid FemaloH <it the uneful Agen, 



DiHtrict. 

! 

Maloti (15—69). 

Females (16—44). 


1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 


1 

1 

i 

PER CENT. 1 

PKIt I KVT. 

PER ( KNT. 

PER CENT. 

Gatijam ... 

1 

61*31 

52 45 j 

46*69 

45*74 

Visagfiputam 

i 

63*68 

54-89 j 

46*64 

47*11 

UodAvari 


61*90 

62*00 

46*86 

45*82 

KiMtua 

1 

63*64 

61*91 

46*88 

44*17 

Nellore 


6606 

56-i8 

46*66 

47*44 

Cuddapah 

! 

1 

60*68 

0039 ' 

49*61 

60*01 

Kiirnool 

j 

6060 

00*81 

49*97 

51*40 

Sollary 


6109 

60*66 

48*80 

50 43 

Atmuiupm* 

1 

6900 

(>0-68 

48*87 

50*21 

Miulrafl 



60*88 

69*71 

60*60 

60*29 

Ohingluput 

... 

64U0 

64*60 

44*68 

45*27 

North A root 

... 

66*66 

60*68 

47-01 

48*07 

Salem 

... 

66*76 

67 74 

46*86 

49*17 

Coimbatore 


64*71 

55*65 

46*88 

47*82 

NiJgirii 

1 

1 

66*66 

65*48 

6100 

63 39 

South A root 



56*69 

60-lC 1 

1 

4684 

1 

47*00 

Tail j ore 



1 64*88 

56*05. 

4698 

46*08 

Triohiiiopoly 



66*86 

55*03 

! 46*86 

46*69 

Madiiru 



66*89 

66*40 

46*94 

47-60 

Tiimevolly 


66*48 

1 55*80 

46-83 

46-47 

Malabar 



64*66 

54*79 

47*81 

47*14 

I 

South Canara 


1 68*88 

1 

55-40 

46-10 

47*21 


Total 

1 66*86 

j 

65-67 

46*64 

47*20 


'’Ganjani 

1 63-49 

97-17 

46*84 

56*62 

Agency Tracts^ 

Vizagapatam 

1 67*63 

62-05 

61-80 

68*66 

1 

1 

l^Ood&vari 

63-84 

j 

I 88*80 

i 

46-89 

60*88 

i 

Total, Agency Tractr ... 

S8-97 

78-28 

49-41 

58*61 

Total, British Territory -- 

SS-SS 

1 

66'C7 

4e-78 

47-20 


155. I give below a statement showing the age distribution of the population 

returning each of the chief religions. As age has been 
Agoi of people of the chief rehgioni. iijjp 0 |*f 0 etly returned in the Agency tracts, I have ex- 
cluded the population of that area in the case of Hindus, Musalmans and Christians, 
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It is, hdwever, included in the statement for the Animistic religion, as the majority Chap. IV, 
of this section of the people are found in the Agencies P»w» 156. 

1891. 



Uindue. 

MusalmiuiH. 

Christians. 

Auiimatic. 

Age -period. 

Malo8. 

1 Fomalea. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

881 

339 

888 

336 

Stl 

3S6 

880 

319 

1 . . 

168 

176 

809 

210 

806 

210 

181 

140 

2 

814 

327 

866 

350 

840 

344 

843 

278 

8 V 

868 

366 

861 

S66 

878 

376 

888 

361 

4 

818 

814 

886 

827 

sts 

328 

816 

366 

Total 0*4 ... 

■ 

1,479 

1,688 

1,698 

1,676 

1,683 

1,698 

1,869 

.. 

1,464 

C— 9 

1,879 

1,336 

1,464 

1,880 

1,470 

1,488 

1,698 

1,096 

10-14 

1,071 

910 

1,168 

978 

1,141 

1,021 

1,887 

1,163 

16-19 

m 

771 

866 

852 

8 S 8 

861 

841 

900 

20-24 

1 881 

I 

971 

888 

1,000 

796 

931 

707 

879 

26-29 

1 688 

HG5 

791 

852 j 

798 

847 

688 

811 

30—34 

889 

nm 

778 

836 

746 

797 

880 

952 

35- -39 

1 

694 

607 

669 

478 

696 

621 

648 

672 

40-'W . I 

678 

667 ' 

696 

621 

694 

582 

787 

618 

45-49 

871 

310 

880 

279 

889 

320 

897 

228 

50-61 

438 

468 

890 

426 

I 891 

393 ; 

883 

301 

65-50 

181 

161 

161 

135 1 

1 

1 189 

1 

167 i 

i 91 

86 

60 and over 

683 

(;26 

496 

6SC 

i 488 

529 

866 

341 

Totai. .. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 I 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


The figures for the first four years of life present the same anomalies in the 
case of each religion as have been noticed already in the returns for the whole 
population, but for subsequent years the statistics for Musalmans and Christians 
are much less irregular than those for Hindus; which of course approximate closely 
to the proportions for the total population. The proportion of young children 
under fi^ o years of ago is highest amongst Musalmans and lowest amongst the Ani- 
mistic. In the case of the latter religion, however, it is obvious that the 'numbers 
5_9 have been largely ovoretated. Taking the period 0 — 9 we find the proportion 

of males is higher for Animistic than 
for Hindus, while for females the propor- 
tion is higher in the case of Animistic 
than any other religion. A curious feature 
in the Musalman figures is that the pro- 
portion of fern, ales under 5 is lower than 
that of males. The proportion of Musal- 
man males oontinues higher than that of 
the Hindus up to the age-period 25 — 29, where the Hindu males, instead of con- 
tinuing to decrease begin to rise. The Christian males decrease steadily throughout 
the whole series of age-periods, and the partiality for multiples of ton is loss marked 
than in the case of other religions. In the statistics for females, however, the 
general superiority of the Musalman and Christian figures is loss pronounced. The 
proportion of persons of 60 years and over is highest among Efiudus and lowest 
among the Animistic. In the latter case the old people form only about per 
oent. of the total, while among Hindus the percentage is for males and 6j for 


Numhertt at Age 0 — 9, 


Religion. 

Mtlofi. 

Females, 

Hindns 

8,868 

2,867 

Mnsalmans 

8,047 

2 , 96 H 

Christians 

8,068 

8,031 

Animistio ... 

8,967 

1 

3,160 
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Chap. IV. females. Both percentages are almost certainly too high, but the relation between 
para. 156. the two proportions is probably about right, as the compar.ativo paucity of old men 
and women in the hill tracts is a fact well known to officers who have served 
there. 

The proportions of the useful and dependent in the people returning each 
religion are shown below : — 


Religion. 

- 

Poroentago of Useful. 

Porooutage of Dependent. 


Males. 

Females. 

Mules. 

Females. 


Hindu 

66*4$ 

40*69 

4462 

53*31 


Mutulman 

88M 

46*39 

46-88 

63-31 


ChriHtian ... 

68S4 

1 45*39 

46*76 

I 54*61 


Animiniio 

6411 

j 47*32 

[_ 

4689 

1 62*68 



The following statement shows the average ago of the living for each of the 
four religions : — 



Average ago of the living. 

1 


Hindus. 

Musalmans. | 

Christians. 

Animistic. 

Males 

24*69 

1 88-68 

88*71 

28*89 

Foroaloa 

28-14 

24*19 

23-83 ‘ 

.J 

22 22 


It will bo observed that among the Animistic the mean age of the females is 
less than that of the males, and a reference to the table given at the beginning of 
this chapter will show that from the ago :15 upwards the proportion at each age- 
period is lower for females than for males. 


156. The annexed statement 

Ag«i of Urban and Bnral popnlation. 



Males. 

Females. 

Ago. 

■ 





Urban. 

Kurul. 

Urban. 

Rural. 


- 

- - 

_ 


0 

808 

331 

806 

340 

1 

168 

172 

164 

179 

2 

963 

818 

867 

3.30 

a 

268 

355 

897 

309 

4 

260 

317 

861 

.319 

Total 0 — 4 

1,267 

1,498 

1,276 

1,687 

6^ 9 ... 

1,826 

1,400 

1,190 

1,336 

10 14 ... 

1,104 

1,082 

938 

922 

16-19 

916 

H24 

917 

770 

! 20-24 ... 

941 

813 

1 b017 

971 

26—29 ... 

660 

819 

888 

864 

: 30—34 ... 

846 

827 

678 

885 

! 35 39 ... 

604 

691 

604 

606 

! 40—44 .. 

666 

or>9 

709 

669 

1 46—49 ... 

860 

SCO 

822 

804 

1 60--64 ... 

460 

420 

628 

460 

1 66—69 

176 

177 

168 

167 

60 & over . , . 

1 

668 

613 

668 

009 

Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


between 10 and 14 in 1801 would 


shows the age«constitution of the urban and 
rural population sepamtely. The ur- 
ban popnlation comprises the people 
living in municipal towns containing 
20,000 inhabitants and upwards ; the 
rest of the population ot tho presi- 
dency is treated as rural. Tho total 
urban population according to this defi- 
nition is 1,700,043, of which 885,839 
are males and 010,204 are females. 
The townspeople show a lower pro- 
portion of children under ten and a 
slightly higher proportion at the period 
10 — 14. This may be ascribed in part to 
the fact that the famine was much less 
severe in urban than in rural tracts, and 
consequently the high birth-rate which 
followed the famine was much more 
marked in the latter than in tho former ; 
and inasmuch as the low proportion of 
children under five in 1881 was due to the 
famine, this proportion would be lower 
in tho country than in towns, with the 
result that the proportions of children 
show a similar relation. Another cause of the^ 
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lower proportion at the youthful ages among urban population is the immigr^ Chap. 
tion into towns of adults seeking work. Of the urban male population o8 b0 para. 168. 
per cent, wore between the ages of 15 and 69, while of the rural population the 
percentage at these ages was only 55*12, 


157 No less than 412 persons returned their age as 100 and upwards. Of 

these 170 were males and 242 wore feinalos. Detailed 
otntaiwriMit. inijuiries wore instituted with the result that tlio claims 

of many of those centenarians were found to bo untenable, while in some cases the 
entry was simply a mistake on the part of the enumerator, who had written 105 
for 15 110 for 11, &o. In a few instances the centenarians were dead or could 
not be found' at the time of the inquiry, but of the remainder local officers reposed 
that 162 persons, via.. 83 men and 79 women, were 100 years o d or more. The 
only evidence possible in these cases is the recollection by the alleged i^ntenarian 
of his age at the time of some remote eyent, such as the siege of Seringapatain, 
the Rohilla raid, the famine of the year Nandana, the Ooorg war, «»o., and this 
evidence was forthcoming in abundance. In the majority of the cases it was not 
possible to disprove these statements, but in a fair proportion of the instances it 
could -bo shown that they were erroneous or at least highly improbable, for 
example, a woman who claimed to be 100 years old had a .son hying who was 
between 40 and 50 at the time of the census. His mothew must, therefore, have 
been between 60 and 60 at the time of his birth, but it may safely be assorted that 
this is impossible. The best supported case was that of an inhabitant of the City of 
Madras. He returned his age as 108 and assured me that he wm present at the 
siege of Seringapatam in 1799 as a Commissariat agent to the Nizam’s army. It 
certainly seems improbable that a youth of 15 or 16 would be holding such a posi- 
tion, but his story has been believed in Madras for many years, and it diil not seem 
to me likely tW he was unconsciously deceiving himself. He added that he had 
afterwards served under the British and that he had received letters from the Duke 
of Wellington, General Harris and other officers of that period, but unfortunately 
these were accidentally destroyed some time ago. He hasacertinc^, dated 1877, 
from the late Muhammad Hussain, Native Aid-de-Oamp to His ^cellency the 
Comraander.in-Ohief, who stated that he had known him since the Kittoor war of 
1824, when he was about 34 or 35 years of age. In this case the statement of 
the centenarian receives some oonhrmation, but the evidence does not- amount to 
satisfactory proof. The other claims rest solely upon the statements of the cente- 
narians themselves. The only conclusion I can arrive at is that in no case is it 
satisfactorily tistabUshed that any person has attoined the age of 100 years ; and in 
the absence of any record of births, I doubt if really satisfactory proof could be 
obtained. 


158. The most noticeable feature in the age returns for the feudatories is that 

in all States, except Pudukdta, the pro- 
portion under 5 is lower than in the 
adjoining British districts. In Travan- 
core tho proportion of males under 5 is 
lower than that between 5 and 9, but 
this anomaly is not found in the figures 
for females. The proportion of infants 
under one year is also unduly small, being 
loss than the number at any of the next 
four years of life. This relation is 
found in the Cochin returns also, but the 
discrepancy is not so large. The Tra- 
vaiicore age tables of 1881 show an even 
greater under-statement, of the children 
under 5, and in that year the deficiency 
was not confined to the male sex.* On the whole, the ago statistics of this Sta^ 
seem to be even less trustworthy than those for British territory. The Cochin 
deures are better, but the number of children under 5 is greatly under-stated. 

S6 


Agei la f eviatory Stmi. 



Tbavancork. 

Number in 10,000 


Melee. 

Femaloi. 

0—4 ' 

1,189 

1.882 



1,281 < 

1.246 

10—14 

1488 

Ijm 
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Section li. — A life-table for the City of Madras. 

By O. H. Stuart, M.A., 

Latr Fellow of Emmanuel College^ Cambridge; Principal of the Presidency College, Mad ran. 


159, The lifo-tablos with which this note concludes are based upon the 
following statistics relating to the City of Madras ; the census of 17th February 
1881, the census of 26th February 1891, and the deaths registered as having 
occurred in the four years from Ist January 1888 to Jlst December 1891, 
inclusive. 

160. The census returns give the ages of the population for each of the first 
five years of ago ; after that the ages are given in groups of five years each, up to 
age 60; above that age no further distinction is made. These populations are 
given in Table I. 

Taiu.k I. 

Population of Matt ran City aeeording to the censuees o/lSSl and 1891, 


I 


I 


Age. 

MaloH. 

Fomalot. 

1891 . 

1881 . 

1801 . 

1881 . 

1 

2 

a 

4 

6 

0 

6,768 

4,982 

6,800 

5,148 

1 , . 

2,067 

8,867 

8,060 

4,129 

2 

6,440 

4,023 

6,740 

4,833 

3 

6,687 

4,968 

6,010 

6,036 

4 

6,866 

4,444 

6,607 

4,486 

ToTAt. 0 — 4 ... 

86,768 

88,884 

87,016 

88,681 

5-9 

86,174 

22,910 

86,487 

23,396 

10 11 

88,101 

22,489 

80,708 

20,927 

16—19 ... 

18,701 

17,629 

80,407 

18,115 

20—24 

81,808 

18,179 ! 

84,881 

21,134 

28 — 21 ) 

18,888 1 

17,308 i 

81,408 

‘ 19,426 

30 3 1 

10,776 1 

17,886 1 

80,807 

! 19,082 

35 - 39 

. 16,170 i 

13,088 

18,811 

j 10,977 

40 — 14 

16,704 

14,842 ' 

16,066 

14,664 

46—49 ... 

6,678 1 

7,691 

7,478 

6,699 

60-54 

11,800 ' 

9,606 

11,664 

10,611 

66—59 

8,880 

3,024 

8,866 

8,166 

60 untl ov«ir 

18,740 

1 12,408 1 

14,608 

13,910 

Not 

61 

42 1 

1 

01 

Totai. ... 

886,817 ' 

' 900,170 

1 

' 990,701 

806,678 


The registration of deaths in M.ndras may, I think, bo considered as trust- 
worthy, so far at least as regards the number of deaths. A few cases of deaths 
among the newly born may escape registration, but such .cases cannot bo very 
numerous. As a check on the registered deaths, returns are received from the 
various burial and burning grounds in the City : any discrepancy between these 
returns and the death-registers is investigated by the Registrar and corrected, so 
that there is practically a double system of registration. Registration, both of births 
and deaths, has been compulsory in Madras for many years : the people are accustomed 
to it, and there is no desire to conceal deaths. People may, in some cases, trv to 
avoid the trouble of attending at the Registrar’s office, but the chock afibrded by 
the returns from the burial and burning grounds enables such cases to be readily 
detected. 

The period of four years, 1888—91, for which the deaths have been extracted 
from the registers, contained one year (1891) of exceptionally heavy mortality. 
There was an outbreak of cholera during the jear, and the deaths from “ fevers ” 
Vere much more numerous than usual. The previous four years (1884-87) also 
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contained an exceptional year, via.. 1884. during which there was a serious epidemic 
of small-pox as well as a largely increased mortality from other* causes. Berore 
this, 1876 and still more 1878 were years of high mortality, while m 1877 the 
mortality was largely increased by the famine. It thus appears that unhealthy 
years are to be expected about once in every four or Hvo years, and I have, there- 
fore given the year 1891 its full weight in estimating the death-rates for Madras. 


Chap. IV. 
para. 160. 


Table II. 

Dpathn from Uf Januan/ 1888 to December 1891 in Madran Cdy. 



j UoathN. 1 

Ago. i 

• MaloB. 

Foma ion. 


1 2 

3 

u ... 

11,146 

9,402 

1 

2,780 

2,773 

2 .. 

1,286 

1,494 


1,023 

1,164 

4 ... 

719 

774 

5 

650 

076 

(i ... 

339 

369 

7 . . 

290 

347 

8 ... 

263 

302 

9 ... 

H6 

hn 

10 . . 

317 

125 

11 . 

101 

165 

12 ... 

286 

275 

13 ... 

119 

138 

14 ... 

Ill 

• 168 

16 ... 

153 

232 

16 ... 

183 

273 

17 ... 

78 

164 

18 ... 

261 

429 

19 ... 

120 

161 

20 ... 

534 

916 

21 

109 

112 

22 ... 

818 

406 

23 ... 

16S 

144 

24 

146 

I8t 

25 ... 

716 

1,194 

26 ... 

187 

176 

27 

120 

110 

28 

177 

214 

29 ... 

63 

56 

30 ... 

980 

1,312 

31 ... 

50 

47 

33 ... 

156 

137 

33 ... 

68 

62 

84 ... 

67 

53 

86 

776 

737 

36 ... 

119 

98 

37 ... 

68 

68 

88 ... 

99 

81 

39 ... 

54 

26 

40 ... 

1,186 

1,235 

41 ... 

51 

17 

42 ... 

131 

76 

43 ... 

67 

36 

44 ... 

64 

48 

45 ... 

660 

521 

•16 ... 

86 

48 

47 ... 

61 

30 

48 ... 

106 

62 

49 ... 

62 

20 


Mftlea. Femulttn. 


lOO »nd over 
Not itaiod ... 


1,099 

8 

:i8 

26 
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C h ap. IV. 161. Tho registered deaths are given in Table II, arranged aeoording to age. 
para. 161. It will be seen that this table presents in a very exaggerated form all rae usual 
oharaetoristios of such returns, viz., a great excess of deaths at those ages which 
are exact multiples of 10 ; and an excess not quite so great, at the odd multi* 
pies of 5. There appears also to be a tendency td prefer the even to the odd 
numbers: the same preference is shown in statements C and D of para. 134 of 
this chapter. For these reasons no use can be made of the figures as given for 
each year, and the best method of proceeding is to arrange them in groups as in 
Table IV. The populations of Table I are similarly arranged in Table III. The 
numbers whose age is not stated in the census returns are small and are omitted. 
In Table IV the numbers whose age is not stated have been included among those 
aged 95 and over. 


Table III. 


Population of Madras City. 



Age. 

Males. 

Females. 



1891 . • 

• 1881. 

1891 . 

1881. 



0—4 

6-9- ! 

10—14 

1^-24 

25-34 

86—44 

46—54 

55 and over . . 

86,768 

86,174 

88,101 

40,684 

89,614 

81,888 

19,878 

17,660 

22,824 
22,010 
22,489 
86,708 
86,198 
27,875 
• 17,097 I 
16,032 1 

87,916 . 

86,487 

80,708 

44,788 

41,700 

88.867 
19,086 

17.867 

28,631 

28,306 

20,927 

89,240 

88,607 

25,681 

17,210 

17,066 



Total ... 

886,756 

800,188 

886,648 

806,617 

• 


Table IV. 


Registered Deaths in Uadras City, 1«( January 1888 to 31»< December 1891. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

11,146 

9,402 

1 

2,786 

2,778 

8 

1,886 

1,494 

8 

1,028 

1,164 

4 

729 

774 

Total 0—4 

16,910 

16,607 

6-9 

1,678 

1,891 

10-14 

988 

1,161 

16-24 

8,067 

3,011 

25—84 

2,614 

8,869 

86—44 

2,664 

2,406 

46—54 

8,446 

8,061 

66-^ 

1 2,687 

2,897 

66-74 

! 1,888 

1,978 

76—84 

1 1.681 

8,016 

86—94 

666 

991 

96 and over 

196 

860 

Total ... 

1 

16,018 

87,889 
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163. To find the rates of mortality it is necessary to find the average popula* Chap. IV. 
tion, or, what comes to the same thing, the number of years of life lived by the para. Iffi. 
population of I^ladras for each group of ages during the four years 1888 to 1891. 

This has been done, for males, on the assumption that the population in each 
group has increased in geometrical progression between 1881 and 1891. That 
is, if P„ is the poi)ulation in any group at the census of 1881, and P, the population 
in the same group _T years afterwards, it has been assumed that 

P. ==P„e^‘ (I) 

where \ is some constant depending on the rate of increase. 

This being the case, if T be the interval between the census of 1881 .and that 
of 1891, \ can he fonnd from tlie equation 

Px = P„e-'‘' (2) 

P„ and Pi are given in the second and third columns of Table III, and 
T = 10’026, being the interval from 17th February 1881 to 2Cth February 1891. 

If t, be tho time from the census of 1881 to the beginning of 1888, and t^ the 
time to the end of 1891, then 

t, = 6-869 
tj 10-869 

and the number of years of life lived by tlie population in each group during the 
four years 1888 to 1891 is given by 

/• 

-(Pq-P..)/^ • (3) 

From equation (2), taking logarithms, 

\ T log e log P, — log P„ = 8, say ; ... (4) 

and T log e = 10*026 X *4342945 

therefore log (T log e) = ‘0389120. 

Take the logarithm of (xiuation (4) 

log X = log i — *6389120 ... ... (5) 

The value of x is, however, not needed.. From P,j — PoC^t, 
wo find log (P,^ /P,..) — Xii log e 
and from (4) . 8 sk x,i log o 

.-.log(P,,/P„)=.St^/Tl 

Similarly log (P,^/P„)=8t^/Tj 

From (4) 8 is found for each group : then from (6) P,^ and P,^ are found, and 
their difference — Pt^ = d, say : then from (3) and (5) 
log L = log d — log \ 

= log d _ log8 4- -6389120 (7) 

The resulting values of L, together with tho deaths (D) find the average rate 
•of mortality (w), for each age-group, arc given in Table V.* 


dti 


( — e^‘, )/ 



* The Talaca of L for fenialos hexe been fonad bj the procen deeciibed in para. 1?1, 

26 
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Tablk. V. 



Males. 


. 



Fomalea. 



Ago. 

L. 

D. 

mss 1)/ L. 


Age. 

L. 

D. 

m = D/ L. 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

• 

(i) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

U-4 

106,107 

10,910 

1.67H 

•16088 

0* 4 

... !. 

100,308 

104,078 

15,007 

•14278 

6 -y 

103,120 

•01627 

5-9 


1,891 

•01817 

10- M 

91.853 

038 

•01016 

10 14 


82,035 

1,161 

•01400 

16-24 

180,311 

2,067 

•01283 

16 -24 


176,904 

8,011 

•01712 

26—34 

156,318 

2,614 

•01008 

26—34 

... . 

106,047 

1 8,359 

•02035 

35-44 

125,602 

. 2,504 

•02041 

85-44 

... 

111,021 1 

2,400 

2,061 

•02166 

46-54 

78,124 

2,446 

[ 03131 

45—64 

.. 

75,107 1 

•02744 

66 and over ... 

69,870 

0.911 

1 *09891 

66 and 

over 

71,028 

7,742 

■10900 

Total ... 

890,317 

86,013 

1 04046 


Total 

806,028 

87,288 

04161 


163. To fiiifl tho death-rates for each year of age, it is necessary to distribute 
the figures in columns (2) and (3) of Table V so as to approximate to tho years of 
life lived and the deaths at each year of age. Tho method of distribution that has 
been adopted is the graphical process \i8od by Milne in constructing the Carlisle life 
tabic. A base line is taken on which lengths are marked, representipg the ago 
intervals in column (1) of Table V ; see figure 1. On each of these lengths is 
erected a rectangle whose ar(?a is ecpial tg the corresponding number L in Table 
V, column (2). Thus, for males, the height of the first rectangle is one-fifth of 
105,107, i.c., 21,021; the height of tho fourth rectangle is ono-tonth of 160,311, 
16,031. Tho upper limit of ago has been taken, for the present, to be 100, 
so that the height of the last rectangle is ^^th of 69,870, /.c., 1,563. Through 
the tops of those rectangles a curve is then drawn freely in such a way as to touch 
tho base line at age 100, aud so that tho area of the portion of the curve standing 
on the base, of any ofuio rectangles is ecjual, as nearly as may be, to the area* of 
the corresponding rectangle. Tlic number of years of life lived in each year of. 
ago is then obtained by measuring the area of tho vertical strip standing on tho 
lino that represents that year, and terininatecl by the curve ; or, wliat comes to the 
same thing, it is taken to be the height of the ordinate of the curve standing at 
the middle point of that year. The years of life lived by the population in each 
year of ago, during tho four years 1888-91, as found from the curve in figure 1, 
are given in Table VT, column (2). 


It will bo noticed that the curve in figure 1, Males, descends very steeply 
from about age 8 to ago 12 and then ascends for a time; and there is a similar 
characteristic in tho curve in figure 1, Females, between ages 10 and’ 17. Such a 
deficiency appears to bo indicated by tho shape of the rectangles in these figures, 
•the rectangles being merely a diagrammatic ropresentalion of the numbers given in 
Table V. The top of the rectangle for ages 16 — 24 in figure 1, Males, is only 
slightly below that for ages 10 — 14, while in figure 1, Females, tho rectangle for 
ages 15 — 24 is actually higher than* that for ages 10 — 14.* Moreover there 
exists an a prior! reason fOr supposing tho numbers in th^ neighbourhood of ages 
10—14 to be smaller than they would be in a normal population increasing 
uniformly; for it is well knowm that the famine of 1877 carried off largo numbei^ 
of children at the early ages and also had the effect of greatly diminishing the 
birth-rate for a time. 


Exactly the same process is gone through in order to distribute the deaths of 
Table V, column (3)j except that larger groups have been taken in two cases, viz., 
25 to 45 in tho case of males, and 45 to 65 for both males and females: this has 
been done because there is evidently an excess in the returns at ages 30 and 60, 
and this excess requires a wider distribution than could be made if the ten year 
groups were used. These deaths are mapped out into rectangles in figure 2; 
a curve is drawn just as described for figure 1, and the distributed deaths, as read 
off from this curve, are given in Table VI, column (3). 


* On thii point foo t)io Journal of t/u) IntHtutt of Actuarit*, Tol. xziT, p. 202, On tho method need by Milne . 
the eonetruetion of the Carliele Table of Mortality^ by Q. King. 
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Tabls VI-M — Makes/ 


Ago. 

Years 
of life. 

Deaths. 

Average 

death- 

rate. 

Corrected 

death- 

rate. 

Proba- 
bility of 
death. 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

6 

6 

0 

20,100 

11,146 

1 

•4271 


•3519 

1 

21,360 

2,730 

•1282 


•1204 

2 

20,8.30 

1,336 

•0641 


•0«J1 • 

3 

20,660 

973 

•0473 


•0463 

4 

20,320 

719 

•0364 

... 

•0348 

‘ 6 

20,120 

600 

•0249 

... 

•0246 

’ 0 

19,950 

390 

•0195 


•0194 

7 

19,800 

'309 

•0156 

•0167 

•0156 

8 

19,080 

257 

•0131 


•0130 


19,530 

222 

•0114 


•0113 

10 

19,330 

198 

•0102 

•0103 

•0102 

11 

19,000 

186 

•0008 


•0097 

12 

18,680 

182 

•0098 


•(K)97 

13 

17.950 

183 

•0102 

... . 

•0101 

14 

17, (KK) 

l§4 

. OlOft 


•0108 

15 

10,220 

186 

•0115 

•0114 

•0113 

IC 

16,060 

188 

•0118 


■0118 

17 

16.800 

193 

0122 

... 

•0121 

18 

15,830 

198 

•0125 

... 

•0124 

10 ’ 

16,870 

203 

•0128 


•0127 

20 

16,980 

208 

•0130 


•0129 

21 

16,100 

213 

•0132 

... 

'0131 

22 

1 16,180 

218 

•UI.36 


•0134 

• 23 

16,2(X) 

223 

•0138 

•0137 

•0137 

24 

16,180 

227 

•0140 


•0139 

25 

10,120 

232 

•0144 


0143 

28 

16,060 

237 

•0148 

•0147 

•0146 

27 

16,980 

241 

•0151 

•• • 

•0150 

28 

15,860 

245 

•01.54 


•0163 

29 

16,740 

, 249 

•0158 


•0167 

• 






30 

16,610 

263 

•0162 


•0161 

31 

15,480 

256 

•0165 


•0164 

32 

15,330 

258 

•0168 


•0167 

33 

15,170 

260 

■0171 


•0170 

34 

14,970 

262 

0175 


•0173 

35 

14,710 

263 

•0179 


•0177 

30 

14,330 

263 

•0184 


•0182 

87 

18,930 

263 

•0189 

... 

•0187 

88 

13,470 

262 

•0195 


•0193 

39 

12,920 

261 

0202 


•0200 

40 

12,840 

269 

•0210 

... 

•0208 

41 

11,740 

267 

•0219 


•0216 

42 

11,220 

266 

•0227 


•0225 

43 

10,720 

262 

•0236 

•0236 

•0233 

44 

• 10,220 

260 

•0246 


•0242 

46 

9,740 

249 

•0256 

... 

•0252 

46 

9,270 

248 

•0268 


•0264 

47 

8,820 

247 

•0280 

... 

•0276 

48 

8,370 

246 

*0294 

... 

•0290 

49 

7,950 

247 

•0311 

... 

•0306 


Ago. 

Years 
of life. 

Deaths. 

• 

Average 

death- 

rate. 

Correetbd 

death- 

rate. 

Proba- 
bility of 
death. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

• 






60 

7.640 

248 

•0329 


0324 

61 

7,160 

249 

•034H 


•0342 

52 

6,790 

251 

•0370 


•0368 

53 

6,420 

254 

•0396 


*0388 

54 

6,060 

257 

•0424 

• 


0415 

55 

6,710 

261 

•0467 


•0447 

.56 

6,360 

264 

■0493 


•0481 

67 

6,010 

266 

•0529 

•0027 

•0513 

58 

4,670 

2(‘>6 

•0570 

•0561 

•054*) 

69 

4,330- 

265 

•0612 

•0600 

•0583 

60 

4,000 

•263 

•0668 

•0610 

•0«’.20 . 

61 

3.690 

259 

•0703 

•0t)82 

•oof;o 

62 

3,410 

254 

0745 

0724 

•0600 

63 

3,160 

248 

•0785 

•07(!7 

•0739 

64 

2,940 

242 

•0823 

0813 

•0781 

66 

2.720 

236 

•0868 

•0860 

•0826 

66 

2,510 

229 

•0912 


•0873 

67 

2,310 

222 

•0961 


•0917 

68 

2,110 

215 

•1019 

■1010^ 

•0961 

69 


208 

•1089 

•1060 

■1007 

70 

1,740 

201 

1165 

•1120 

•1061 

71 

1,600 

195 

•1219 

•1190 

•1123. 

72 

1,460 

188 

•1288 

•1260 

•1185 

73 

1,330 

181 

•mcl 

•1340 

•1256 

74 

1,210 

174 

•1438 

1420 

1326 

75 

1,1(X) 

167 

■1518 

•1510 

•1404 

76 

990 

160 

■1610 

1610 

•14fK) 

77 

890 

153 

1710 


•1.588 

78 

790 

147 

•1861 


•1702 

79 

700 

140 

’•2000 


•1818 

80 

620 

1.34 

•2161 


1051 

81 

540 

128 

•2370 


•2119 

82 

470 

121 

•2574 


•2281 

83 

410 

115 

•2805 


•2460 

84 

360 

108 

•.3086 


•2673 

85 

300 

102 

•S'tOO 

■3370 

•2884 

86 

250 

90 

•3840 

•3670 

•3101 • 

87 

220 

89 

■4045 

•3980 

•3319 

88 

190 

83 

•4316 

•4300 , 

•3689 

89 

170 

77- 

•4529 

•4620 ’ 

•3753 

90 

150 

70 

•4667 

•6000 

••tooo 

91 

130 

63 

•4846 

•6450 

•4288 

92 

no 

67 

•5182 

•6950 

•4586 

98 

90 

61 

•6607 

• -6600 

•4906 

94 

70 

45 

•6429 

•7050 

•6218 

95 

55 

39 

•7091 

•7600 

•6607 

66 

40 

* 82 

•8000 

•8300 

•6866 

97 

80 

26 

•8838 

•9100 

•6264 

98 

20 

16 

•8000 

10100 

•6711 

99 

10 

7 

•7000 
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Tablb YI*! 


Ag<*. 

Vi'urB 
)f life. 

3oatl)B. 

average 

douili- 

rato. 

corrected 
doaib- 
• rate. 

Proba- 
bility of 
death. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0 

20,000 

! 

9,402 

•3016 


•3062 

1 

24,300 

2,778 

•1141 


•107!) 

2 

22.050 

1,494 

0tl5l 

•0695 

•0672 

2 

22,100 

1,104 i 

•0527 

•0503 

•0493 

4 

21,376 

774 

• 

•0862 


•0366 

6 

20,750 

642 

•0201 


•0258 

ti 

20,150 

413 

•0206 


•0203 

7 

10,550 

853 

•0170 

•0180 

•0178 

8 

18,760 

308 

•0104 

•0163 

•0162 

. 9 

17,525 

276 

•0157 

•0466 

0164 

10 

10,760 

250 

•0l4tl 


•0148 

11 

10,400 

230 

•0144 

•0143 

•0142 

12 

10,400 

220 

•0138 


•0187 

13 

10,675 

223 

•0135 


•0134 

14 

10.826 

220 

0134 


•0133 

15 

17.026 

234 

•0137 


•0136 

10 

17,226 

261 

•0140 


•0145 

17 

17,400 

• 270 

•0155 


•0164 

18 

17,526 

289 

•0105 


•0164 

10 

17,025 

306 

•0173 


•0172 

20 

17,726 

318 

•0179 


•0177 

. 21 

•17,800 

327 

•0184 

•0188 

•0181 

22 

17,850 

334 

•0187 


•0185 

23 

17,875. 

339 

•0190 

•0191 

•0189 

24 

17,000 

344 

•0192 

•0106 

0193 

25 

17,860 

347 

•0194 

•0197 

•0195 

20 

17,750 

348 

•0196 

•0190 

•0197 

27 

17,050 

349 

•0198 

■0201 

•0199 

28 

17,425 

348 

•0199 

•0203 

• 0201 

29 

17,175 

346 

•0201 

•0205 

• *0203 

80 

10,700 

344 

•0206 


•0204 

81 

16,150 

337 

•0209 

•0207 

•0206 

32 ' 

16,475 

326 

•0211 

•0208 

•0206 

83 

14,800 

314 

•0212 

•0209 

•0207 

34 

14,100 

300 

•0213 

•0210 

•0208 

35 

13,400 

285 

•0218 

•0211 

•0209 

• 30 

12,760 

272 

•0213 

• 0212 

0210 

87 

12,175 

259* 

•0213 

•0218 

•0211 

88* 

11,050 

247 

•0212 

•0218 

•0211 

3U 

11*225 

237 

*02U 

•0214 

•0212 

40 

10,826 

229 

•0212 

•0216 

•0213 

41 

10,160 

223 

•0213 

•0217 

0216 

42 

10,075 

219 

•0217 

■0220 

•0218 

43 

9,726 

•218 

•0224 


•0221 

44 

9,376 

217 

•0231 

*••• 

•0228 

45 

9,025 

216 

•0289 


•0286 

40 

8,6^6 

215 

•0248 

... 

•0245 

47 

8,326 

214 

•0267 

... 

•0254 

48 

7,985 

214 

‘0268 

... 

•0264 

40 

7,666 

215 

•0281 

... 

•0277 


' — Fkmalbs. 


Age. 

Years 
i)f life. 

1 Average C 
loatlui. 1 doath- . 

1 rate. 

or reeled 
death- 
rate. • 

Proba- 
bility of 
death. 

1 

2 

3 1 

^ 1 

6 

C 

60 

7,825 

216 

•0296 


•0291 

61 

7,000 

217. 

•0810 


•0306 

62 

6,685 

218 

•0326 

.*.. 

•0321 

53 

6,376 

220 

•0845 


•0839 

54 

6.076 

222 

•0365 

... 

•0368 

56 ; 

6,776 

226 

•08U0 

• ... 

•0888 

56 

6,476 

• 228 

•0416 


•0408’ 

67 

6,175 

22B 

•0448 


•0483 

58 

4,875 

230 

•0472 


•0461 

69 

4,675 

231 

•0606 

... 

•0493 

GO 

4.275 

232 

•0543 


■0620 

61 

3,976 

232 

•0584 


•0667 

62 

3,676 

230 

0623 


•0607 

63 

3,376 

228 

•0676 


‘0654 

($4 

3,076 

226 

•Q736^ 


•0709 

65 

2,800 

224 

•o&yo 

»•« 

•0769 

66 

2,650 

222 

•0871 

... 

•0885 

67 

2,300 

219 

•0952 

... 

•0909 

68 

2,060 

216 

•1054 

... 

•1001 

69 

1,825 

213 

•1167 


•1108 

70 

1,625 

210 

■1298 


•1214 

71 

1,425 

207 

•1453 

•1420 

•1326 

72 

i;276 

204 

•IGOO 

1660 

•1447 

78 

1,160 

201 

•1748 

•1710 

•1575- 

74 

1,060 

198 

•1886 

•1870 

•1710 

75 

976 

195 

•2000 

• -2030 

•1843 

76 

900 

191 

•2122 

•2210 

•1990 

77 

826 

• 187 

•2267 

•2400 

‘2143 

78 

750 

188 

•2'HO 

•2610 

•2809 

79 

676 

179 

•2652 


•2487 

80 

600 

176 

2917 

•8080 

# 

•2669 

81 

525 

170 

•3238 

•3880 

•2856 

82 

460 

105 

•8667 

‘3590 

‘3044 

88 

400 

160 

•4000 

•3870 

•3243 

84 

360 

155 

4429 

•4150 

‘3437 

85 

326 

149 

•4586 

‘MO 

•8687 

86 

300 

143 

•4767 

•4720 

•8810 

. 87 

276 

187 

•4982 

•5010 

•4006 

86 

250 

IBl 

•5240 

•6810 

• -4106 

89 

226 

126 

•6566 

•5620 

•4887 

90 

200 

118 

•6900 

*5060 

•4586 

91 

176 

111 

•6348 

... 

'4816 

92 

150 

104 

•6933 

... 

•6148 

98 

125 

90 

•7680 

... 

•5549 

94 

100 

88 

•8800 

... 

.•6111 

96 

76 

79 

1*0583 

•*« 

•6809 

96 

60 

69 

1-8800 

... 

‘8186 

97 

80 

68 

. 1*9388 

... 

‘0881 

98 

15 

48 

S-8667 

... 

... 

99 

5 

SO 

40000 

••• 
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The average death-rates for each year are then found by dividing the figures jv. 
in column (3) by those in column (2), and are given in column (4) of the same paia. 166. 
table. 

164 . Upon mapping these death-rates in a diagram (figure 3), it is seen that 
they run fairly regularly, and that but slight adjustment is required in order to 
make them progress with the uniformity that such rates are found in other cases 
to possess. But the death-rate in the first year is improbably great : this feature 
will be considered later. 

The small adjustment required has been made graphically by drawing a curve 
as shown in figure 3, so as to remove the irregularities, and at the same time to 

f ive as nearly as possible the same total number of deaths as that given in 
able II. 

It is to be noticed that the vertical scale in the second part of figure 3 is 
one-tenth the scale of the first part. 

The death-rate at each age is now taken to be the ordinate of the adjusted 
curve at that age, and these death-rates are given in Table VI, column (5). 

165 . The probability p, that a person alive at ago * will live to the age sb -f- 1 
has been calculated (from the equation where w, is the death-rate for 

the year * to tr -f- 1 . This is not quite correct, as it assumes that the deaths in any 

i rear are equally distributed throughout the year, and it becomes more incorrect the 
arger m, is, t.e., as the end of the life is approached. In view of the uncertainty 
of all the statistics on which the table is based, the result thus obtained is, how- 
ever, quite near enough. The probability of death, 1—p,, thus obtained, 
is shown in Table VI, column (6). There is reason to believe that the value of 
here given is too high, and in fact, for the earlier ages, the “years of life “ curve 
in figure 1, is too doubtful for much dependence to be placed upon it, and better 
results will probably be obtained from the birth registers. 

166 . The registered births of males in Madras from the middle of the year 
1887 to the middle of 1891 were 34,445.* If the deaths under one year of age, 

11,146 in the years 1868-91 inclusive, be regarded as taking place out of these 
births, wo get a probability of death for the first year of 1 1 . 146 -f- 34,445 or ’3236. 

This is improbably high, and as a matter of fact the registered deaths do not cor- 
respond to tho registered births. Many women ordinarily resident in Madras go 
away to the roofussil in order that their first and second confinements may take 

S lace in the houses of their parents.! There is a similar movement in the other 
irection from the country to Madras, but not on so large a scale. Consequently 
there is a large number of children born in the mofussil brought back to Madras 
a month or two after birth. The deaths out of these children help to swell the 
death registers, while their births do not appear in the birth registers, so that 
thwe is apparently an excessive death-rate. . 

An approx imation to the addition that ought to be made to the registered 
births may be obtained from tho statistics of vaccination, which is compulsory in 
Madras. Since 1885 a record has been kept of the birth-places of infants vacci- 
nated in Madras. Out of 105,658 infants vaccinated, 80,960 were bom in Madras, 
and 24,698 born elsewhere ; • i.e,, for everv 100 bom in Madras 30*5 were bora 
elsewhere. On the other hand some intents bora in Madras are taken away 
before the age of compulsory vaccination (six months). It may be assumed, with 
some probability, that the number of infants bora of Madras parents outside 
Madras is 25 per cent, of the number of births registered in Madras, and we shall 
assume that these infants return to the town at the average age of one month. [If 
they returned at ohee, before any of them died, then the proper probability of 
death for age 0 would be X 8236 = *2589.] 


* These figures ere taken from the Munidpsl Beports. 
t Bee the Aimi^Watiw of tho Uoi/rat MtunMpolitff for 1884-80, p. 146» 
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€h»p. IV. 167. Aooording to tlid death registers, of the 11,146 deaths of males under 
para. W, age I in the four yearo 1883<’91, 6,237 are recorded as having occurred in the first 
month, leaving 4,909 for the remainder of the year. But these 4,909 deaths, on 
our supposition, belong to an infant population 25 per cent, greater than that to 
which the 6,237 deaths in the first month relate. Reducing them to the same 
population we have 4 of 4,909, or 8,927 as the number of deaths occurring in the 
last 1 1 months of the first year of age, making, with the 6,237 deaths in the first 
month, a total of 10,164 deaths in the first year out of 84^445 births. This gives 
a probability of death during the first year, of *295079 ; and this has accordingly 
been assumed to be the correct probability. 

168. The addition of 25 per cent here made to the birth*rate of Madras is 
confirmed by a oomparison of the populations recorded in the two censuses of 
1881 and 1891. These give for the population of Madras, in 1881, 405,848; in 
189 1 , 452,518, showing an increase of 46,670. The births registered in the period 
between the two censuses are 161,841, and the deaths 158,474 showing an increMe 
of 3,370 only. Twenty-five per cent, of the registered births is 40,460, and 
deducting 18 per cent, for deaths in the first month we have 33,178 as the number 
of infant immigrants into Madras, making a total increase of 36,548, leaving 
only 10,122 to be aooounted for by adult immigration. This agrees with what is 
otherwise known about the adult immigration into Madras. 


169. The only other statistics bearing on the infant death-rate m Madraa 
that I am aware of, consist of a record kept, unfortunately for only one Complete 
year, of the vaccinations and deaths out of a given number of children bom. The 
vaccinators are supphed with Ksts of births registered, and record in these lists the 
vaccinations performed by them. If a child whose birth is registert)d is not 
brought to bo vaccinated within six months after its birth, the vaccinators proceed 
to inquire the reason, and on the result of these inquiries enter in their ust tlmt 
the child is dead, or removed, or cannot be found, or is unprotected, &o. During 
the calendar year 1884 the vaooinators appear to have had 13,787 registered 
entries of births to examine. Of these they appear to have investigated 13,662 
with the following result 


Vaeoinatod .. 

Died 

Removed 

Notifbaad 

Unprotected 

HadsmaU>.pox ^ .. 


... 4,606 

... 3,648 
... 665 

... 2,488 
... 1,943 
93 


Total ... 13,662 


Assuming that the 685 *' removed ” are known to be' alive at the' time of the 
inquiry, we have, after deducting the not found)” from the total, 3,848 deaths 
<oat of' 11,174 born,, giving a probability of death, of *8444. The vaccinators begin 
their investigatioQs. as soon as the legal term- of six months after birth has elapse^ 
so that, even allowing three months on- the average foK the inquiry,, this- number 
would represent) the- probability of death in the first nine months after birtk 
These, statistias are. nob worth, very much, but, taken in ooinjunotion with the others, 
they seem to that our assumed de^h-probability of *295 is at idl- events not 
too high,' 

170^ Starting now with a death-probability, of *295079' at age 0^ giv ing 
=5-704921 and adopting for the other ages the values of a, given in Table 
Vt, the life-table is calculated from a radix ^■■1,000,000 and the result given in 
Table VII. 
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171. The female lif«*table waa fonaed hi |>reoisefy the same way as the table (Stap. 111', 
for males, except that, in view of the subsequent adjustment, it has been oon- pvnu ftl, 
sidered enough to suppose that the population has increased in anihtnetical pro* 
gression, so that the L of Table Y for females is given by 

L = 4-^ " 1“ Py " h \ (h “h tt)}Po 

where t,, («, T, have the same values as before ; so that 
L “ 3-461 P, -}- -609 Po 
= 4P, - -609 (P. - F.). 

Column) (6) of Table VIl, giving the average numbers living during each 
year, has been calculated in the usual way from the central difilerenoe equation 

(^»+i "f* ii (^*^» + ^%-i) + T««()(‘^4 -i + — . . . 

except for age 0, where Pg has been formed as In Farr's English Table No. S'; 
i.e., a subsidiary monthly life*table has been oonstruoted from the death registers 
for the first year, and then Pg has been taken to be 

“ tV (^o + i I' 4* ^ f ■4- • • • "f* I "I" M'** 

T7 TT TT 


* The deaths under one year of age in the four yeari iMhdt are given, with the age at death in moaths, in 
column (2) of the following table 

Ragiitered death» i% fKe /irai year of aga during tha yanra 188S>91. 


MAfOla 1 

nn 

Registered deaths. 

Registered 
dbathe ootreotlod 
by deducting, i 
. after lat mont£ 

Graduated deatha. 

Rbrii afi^ surviving 
each mouth. 

Surtfiring^eioh^ 
month out of 
. 1,000,000 births. 

% 

2 

8 

* 

i 

' 6’ 

0 

6,287 

6,287 

6.237 

84,445 


I 


482 

502 


818,929 ! 

2 ... 

m 

204 

420 

27,706 

804,855 1 

8 

642 

514 

890 

97, 883 

792,161 1 

4 

407 

826 

870 

86,896 

700,089 { 

6 

388 

310 

365 

26,526 

770,097 

- 6’ 

586 

429 

84d' 


759,701 

t 

m 

814 

830 

96.S81 

f49,02O 

8 

480 

881 

820 

26,601 

740,840 

9 

871 

807 

. 810 

25,181 

781,060 , 

10 

661 

440 

800 

94(8n‘ 

790^000 

11 

201 

209 


94,671 

713,340 







24,281 

704,991 


11,146 

10,164 

10,164 


18)10,087,793 












776,984 

Fsmaus. 



4,828 

4,828 

82,478 

1,000,000 



860 

469 

27,045 

851,828 

s 


250 

400 

27,186 

887,188 



468 

800 

96,706 

824,870 



288 

340 

26,426 

813,784 


888 

810 

830 

20,086 

808,814 

6 «•« . 1 1 

586 

429 

320 

25,756 

793,161 

7 

339 

271 

810 

25,436 

783,297 

6 

448 

369 

300 

25,126 

773,761 

9 

378 

802 

290 

94,896 

764,612 

10 

514 

411 

280 

24,586 

755,682 

11 

265 

212 

270 

24,256 

746,969 





23,986 

788,644 


9,402 

8,487 

8,487 


13)10^486,876 






806,644 


These registered deaths ore oorroCted by the prooess described in para. 167 and the results given in oolnmn (8). 
These Dumbers are graduated graphically as in colnmn (4). The deaths, thus graduated, are assumed to be the deaths 
Ottf of a kiumber of births equal to the number of births between Uie middle of 1887 and the middle of 1891, vis., 84|4i8 
for males and 88,478 for femalea i the numbers aarviving each month are given in column (6). The numbert 
•nrviviag each month out of 1, €00,000 births are proportional to these, and are sriven in column f6D. The arith« 
metiMl mean of the first 18 of thefo is taken to be Po. 
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Ohap. IV. Also, os tho central difference equation cannot be applied to the earlier ages, P, 
para. 17^ and P, have been calculated from 

P-= i {1. + + A - tVV + ■ . . 

The mean after life-ti(ne, or expectation of life, has been calculated from 
e, = (J'P,)/Z,* and tabulated in column (8) of Table VII; and is compared, by 
means of a diagram (figure 4), with the same function as given in Hardy’s Madras 
Five- Districts table, 1881,t and the English Table No. 3.$ 

It is right to add that the values of 4 in i'ho life-tables have received a slight 
arbitrary adjustment so as to make their second differences run smoothly, and 
that the values of q, and m, have been re-oalculatod, except for the last few ages, 
from q, as and a= d^jP,', but tho values so calculated do not, to the 
number of decimal places here retained, differ to any important extent from those 
first obtained. The final values of the mean annual death-rate are compared 
with those of the English Table No. 3, and with the corresponding rates as calcu- 
lated from Hardy’s Five-Districts Table, by means of a diagram (figure 5). 

172. The resulting life-tables should represent very fairly tho mortality for 
the Presidency of Madras, as the conditions of life in the City do not differ very 
materially from those in the country districts. 

One very noticeable peculiarity is the largo excess of female over male morta- 
lity between the ages 7 and 15, amounting at ago 11 to 45 per cent. This pecu- 
liarity appears in the undistributed 'fable V as well as in the final table, and there 
seems no reason to doubt its real existence. The same thing is shown in Hardy’a 
Five-Districts Table, but not till age 10, and to a much smaller extent. It cannot 
be altogether accounted for by early marriages, for, even in India, girls do not 
usually bear children until after the age of 12. It would seem rather to indicate 
the lower value attached to female life and an indiffei-ence to providing girls with 
healthy surroundings and occupation. 


* Is here tho ctmpUtv ospcotation of life, the funetion usuellf denoted by e^ . 

f 6oe the Report qf the Oenawt ctf Britiek Indiat taken on I7th Febrawry 1881, vol. i, pp, 180, 181. 1 faftve naed 
this teblo for purposes of comparison, because 1 think it reprcionts the average mortality of Ma^as better than the 
ModraH Presideiwy table on pp. 178, 179 of tho same report. 

X 1 had no opportunity of examining Dr. Ogle’s English Table No. 4, ivhich may bo regarded as the latest exposition 
of English mortidity, until too late to mi^e use of it in this connexion. 
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Table VJI-M— Malb«. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Living ar 
ago 

Dying . 
between 
furea iV and ( 
r +-1. 

l*pobability 
ai ag« X of 
lying before 
ago K + 1 . 

Average 
nambor living 
between age 
.r and V f 1. 




il 

jf 

/* ji* + 1 

J 

/ 

r 

,1^ 

r 

X 





„ 




0 

1,000,000 

295,079 1 

•2931 

775,981 

1 

704,921 

84,100 j 

•1194 

055,140 

o 

020,726 

39,231 ! 

•0032 

699,910 

3 

C81,40l 

27,081 j 

•otoo 

567,116 

•1 

554, 41 3 

18,798 1 

•0339 

544,460 

5 

535,015 1 

13,440 1 

•0251 

528,545 

0 

622,176 

i(J,109 1 

•0194 

510,00-2 

7 

812,(Hi0 

7,954 i 

•0166 

507,945 

8 

504,112 

6,540 

•0130 

500,748 

9 

497,572 

5,624 : 

•0113 

494,099 

10 

491,948 

5,038 ' 

•0102 

468,303 

11 

48(),910 1 

l,74.'t 

•IK197 

184,526 

12 

482,107 

4,700 

•0U97 

479,823 

13 

477, WT 

4,843 

■0101 

475,069 

M 

472,024 

5,088 

•0108 

470,095 

15 

‘k57,630 

5,280 

•0113 

404,908 

16 

4(^2,250 

5,434 

•0118 

450,518 

17 

456,810 

5,582 

•0121 

454,057 

18 

461, 28t 

6,007 

•oiai 

418,480 

10 

446,677 

5,659 

•0127 

412,852 

20 

4W),018 

5,092 

•0129 

4417,174 

21 

4;U,320 

5,717 

•0132 

431,470 

23 

428,009 

6,739 

•0134 

425,742 

23 

422,870 

5,709 

0130 

419,989 

24 

1 417,101 

5,811 

•0139 

414,200 

25 

411,290 

6,800 

•0143 

408,302 

20 

405,424 

5,925 

■0146 

402,407 

27 

399,499 

5,983 

•0160 

390,613 

28 

398,510 

0,038 

•0153 

390,601 

20 

387,478 

0,087 

•0157 

384,430 

30 

381,3jfl 

6,125 

•0161 

878,882 

31 

376,206 

6,148 

•0104 

872,194 

32 

309,118 

0,104 

•0107 

800,037 

33 

362,954 

6,178 

•0170 

369,866 

34 

356,770 

0,193 

•0174 

353,682 

35 

850,583 

0,220 

•0177 

347,174 

36 

d41',303 

6,200 

•0182 

341,237 

37 

338,103 

0,316 

•0187 

884,950 

88 

331,787 

6,890 

•0198 

828,599 

39 

325,397 

6,485 

•0199 

322,168 

40 

318,912 

6,690 

•0207 

315,626 

41 

312,322 

0,704 

•0216 

308,980 

42 

305,018 

0,824 

•0223 

302,216 

48 

208.704 

6,948 

•0233 

295,330 

44 

291,846 

7,076 

0242 

288,320 

45 

284,771 

7,207 

•0253 

281,179 

46 

277.564 

7,340 

•0265 

273,903 

47 

270,218 

7,498 

•0277 

200,486 

48 

’ 262,725 

7,649 

•0291 

258,914 

40 

j 256,076 

7,816 

•0306 

251,183 


0 

' i 

8 

9 ^ 

Average i Averagfi 

death-rate uun^ber living 
between 

agOM a* and upward**. 

Mean after 
[ife-timo at 
ago T. 

Age. 

d 

X 

““ P i 
A’ 

i 


y 

X 

a 

•8803 

24,397,339 

24-*t0 

0 

•1285 

23,021,355 

33-51 

1 

■0(S54 

22,960,215 

37-00 

2 

•0478 

22,300,306 

3846 

3 

•0345 

21,799,189 

39*32 

4 

0254 

21,264,729 

39-68 

5 

•0190 

20,726,184 

8909 

6 

•0157 

20,209,282 

89*47 

7 

•0131 

19,701,387 

3908 

8 

•0114 

19,200,569 

3859 

9 

•0103 

18,705,81K) 

3802 

10 

•0098 

18,217,497 

37-41 

11 

•0098 

17,732,971 

36-78 

12 

•0102 

17,253,148 

8613 

18 

•0108 

10,778,089 

85-60 

14 

•0114 

10,307,994 

34‘88 

15 

•0118 

15,813,086 

31-27 

16 

•0122 

16,383,543 

33'08 

17 

•0126 

14,929,486 

3308 

18 

0128 

14,481,000 

3249 

19 

Ol3o' 

1 4,038, 1>8 

31-90 

20 

0133 

13,600,974 

31-32 

21 

•0185 

13.169,504 

30*73 

22 

•0137 

12,743,702 

8014 

23 

•0140 

12,323,773 

29-65 

24 

•0144 

11,909,673 

28*96 

25 

•0147 

11,501,211 

2837 

20 

•0151 

11,098,744 

27-78 

27 

*0155 

10,702,231 

27*20 

28 

•0158 

10,311,730 

2061 

29 

0163 V 

9,027,291 

2603 

80 

0166 ^ 

i 9,648,969 

25*45 

31 

•0108 

9,170,765 

•2486 

32 

•0172 

8,810,728 

24*28 

38 

•0175 

8,460,862 

23-69 

34 

•0179 

8,097.180 

2310 

35 

0183 

7,749,706 

2250 

86 

•0189 

7,44)8,4*19 

21-91 

37 

•0194 

7,073,619 

21*82 

88 

•0201 

0,74<4,920 

2073 

89 

•0209 

0,422,767 

20-14 

40 

•0217 

0,107,131 

19 55 

41 

•0220 

5,798,151 

18-97 

42 

•0236 

5,495,086 

18*39 

43 

•0245 

6,200,605 

17*82 

44 

•0266 

4,912.286 

17'26 

45 

•0208 

4,681.106 

1608 

46 

•0281 

4,357,208 

1012 

47 

■0294 

4,090,718 

1557 

48 

•0311 

3,831,804 

1502 

40 


28 
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LIFE-TABLE. 


T A U I.K VII-M — M A LES — continued. 


! 1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A S'* 

Living lit 

Rg(‘ r. 

Dying 
bnt.woiMi 
ages X and 
a+1. 

Probability 
at ago ,0 of 
dying bofore 
age a’ + 1 . 

Avuroge 
number living 
between ago 

X and .»• + 1. 

Average 
death-rate 
between 
ages X and 
x + 1. 

. Average 
number living 
at ago <u and 
upwards. 

Moan after 
life- time at 
age .r. 

Ago. 

X 


d 

X 

d 

a 

/ix + l 

Wy 

d 

X 

(i,=. SP, 

1 

X 

X 

50 

247,200 

7.998 

•0823 

243,277 

•0329 

3,580,621 

14*48 

50 

51 

239,202 

8,195 

•0848 

235,182 

•0348 

3,.387,3j4 

1306 

51 

5iS 

231,007 

8,408 

•0364 

220,882 

•0371 

8,102,102 

13-48 

52 

53 

222, (i59 

6.040 

0388 

218,339 

•0890 

2,875,280 

1291 

63 

54 

214,019 

8,898 

0410 

20<),594 

•0424 

2,060,921 

12*41 

54 

65 

205,120 

9,150 

•0446 

200,572 

•0-160 

2,447,827 

11-93 

65 

50 

195,970 

9,393 

•0*79 

191,298 

•0491 

2,240,755 

11--46 

66 

57 

180,583 

9,576 

0513 

181,808 

0527 

2,065,457 

1102 

67 

58 

177,008 

9,085 

•0647 

172,173 

•0603 

1,873,649 

10*59 

58 

59 

107,323 

9,736 

■0582 

102,468 

•0599 

1,701,470 

1017 

69 

GO 

1.57,588 

9,787 

•0018 

152,018 

•(hJSB 

1.680,018 

9-77 

60 

01 

147,851 

9.097 

•0650 

142,i)i)8 

•0678 

1,380,-100 

9*88 

61 

02 

138,151 

9,021 

•0696 • 

183,336 

■0722 

1,243,402 

9*00 

62 

03 

128,533 

9,490 

•0738 

123,776 

•0707 

1,110,007 

804 

.08 

01 

119,013 

9,304 

•0788 

114,373 

•0813 

080,292 

8-2B 

64 

06 

109,739 

9,001 

•0820 

105,186 

■0801 

871,919 

7'06 

05 

00 

UH),078 

8,701 

•0870 

90,271 

•0910 

766,733 

7-62 

66 

07 

91,017 

8,419 

•0910 

87,078 

•0900 

070,402 

7-29 

67 

08 

83,498 

8,044 

•0968 

79,414 

•1013 

C82.784 

C*98 

68 

00 

7.5,4.‘i 1 

7,<i4.'. 

•1018 

71,608 

•1(X>8 

S03,340 

(•.•67 

69 

j 70 ! 

07,809 1 

7,2.32 

•1067 

61,158 

•1127 

481,742 

6-37 

70 

I 71 

00,577 1 

0,809 j 

•1124 

67,137 

•1192 1 

367,584 

6*07 

71 

72 

53,70.8 ! 

0,378 1 

•1180 

50,548 

•1202 

810,417 

6-77 

72 

73 

47,390 I 

.5,912 ‘ 

*1254 

41,383 

•13;i9 

259,904 

1 5-48 

73 

74 

41,418 j 

5,-501 

•1326 

38,059 

•1421 

215,521 

1 5*20 

74 

7.5 j 

35,941 

6,064 

•1401* 

33,375 

•1517 

170,802 

4-92 

75 

70 

30,880 

4,025 

1198 

28,532 

1 1021 

113,487 

4-05 

70 

77 ! 

20,255 

4,189 

■1597 

24,125 

•1730 

114,955 

4*38 

77 

78 

22,001 1 ' 

3,758 

•1703 

20.161 

•180.5 

90,830 

112 

78 

79 

18,308 

3,337 

•IH'23 

10,606 

•2010 * 

70,079 

3-80 

79 

80 

14,971 

2,928 

‘ -me 

13,474 i 

•3173 

54,074 

* 301 

80 

81 ; 

12,043 

2,53 1 

•2104 

10,744 

•2359 

40,600 

3-37 

81 

82 1 

9, .509 ' 

2,159 

•2270 

8,400 

•2670 

29,850 

314 

82 

83 

7,3.50 1 

i 1,804 

•2454 

0,420 

•2810 j 

21,460 

2-92 

83 

84 

5,510 

1.177 

•2603 

1,782 

•3080 

1 

15,030 

2-71 

84 

85 

4,009 

1,173 

i \tl04 

3,459 

•3391 

10,254 

2'52 

85 

80 

2,890 

899 

2,426 

•3700 

0,795 

2*35 

80 

87 

1,997 

603 

•33’iO 

1|648 

•1023 i 

4,309 

219 

87 

88 

1,334 ' 

478 

•3539 ♦ 

1.084 

'4354 

2,721 

2'04 

88 

89 

802 ' 

384 

•3759 

089 

•4702 1 

1,037 ’ 

V90 

89 

i 90 

638 


•4000 

423 

•6090 * 

948 

1-76 

90 

i 91 

j 323 

j 138'- 

•1283 

240 

•5550 I 

525 

1-63 

91 

i 92 

j 185 

85 

•4595 

139 I 

•0080 

276 

1-49 

92 

, 9:i 

, 100 

i 49 

4936 

74 ! 

•6080 

137 

1*37 

98 

1 

! 

1 _ 61 

27 

•6324 

37 

•7430 

ca 

1 

1'24 

04 

95 

21 

i 11 

i 5778 

16 

•8440 

26 

108 

95 

i 90 

10 

6 

•0330 

7 

•9280 

10 

1-00 

90 

' 97 

4 

3 

, •7083 

2-5 

1'2000 

8 

•76 

97 

98 

1 

1 

; 10000 

0-6 

2*0000 

06 

•60 

98 

99 ' 

0 

1 


i 




... 
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" From ago 88 onwarda ia not qnito oqnnl to the divided bj the of the table, an fractions are omitted ia 
both and } but ~ to the nearest int^er. The same renmrk applies to the values of in col. 6, 

from age 90 onwords. 
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Table VII-F— Females. 


i 1 

1 

3 

:) 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Age. 

Livinif at 

Dyings 

between 
BgoD 0 and 
»+ 1. 

l‘robability 
at age x of 
dying before 

UgC JT + 1 . 

Average 
number living 
between ngea 

IB and !•+ 1. 

Average 
deftfeh-rate 
between 
agea so and 

JD+ 1. 

Average 
number living 
at age x and 
upwnrdn. 

Mouu after 
life-time at 
age X. 

i 

Age. 


X 

'x 

«/ 

jf 

d 

T- 

.r 

'‘‘-fy 

(1 

m 

• P. 


1 

Qa 

1 - -J - 

j ' 

X 


0 

1,000,000 

' 201,100 

1 

1 ‘2014 

m,iM 

‘3241 

24,664,315 

24 66 

0 


1 

738,000 

77,47!) 

•1049 

mi.m 

•1116 

83,857,071 

32-30 

1 


2 

001.121 

j 40.262 

■0609 

639.419 

•(K530 

23,163,2:)! 

350 1 

2 


3 

020,859 

1 20,449 

0426 

600,818 

‘04:)0 

22,523,812 

36*28 

3 


4 

594,410 

18,783 

•0310 

684,532 

•0321 

21,916,004 

36-87 

4 


6 

675,027 

14,192 

0247 

568,237 

•0250 

21,832,462 

37*06 

5 


C 

501,435 

11,408 

! •(»203 

655,553 

•0205 

20,764,225 

36-98 

6 


7 

550,027 

9,74“> 

0177 

545,052 

•0170 

20,208,672 

36-74 

7 


8 

540,282 

8,795 

•0108 

635,820 

i 0104 

19,663,620 

30-40 

8 


9 

531,187 

8.225 

•0166 

527,321 

•0150 

10,127,791 

36-99 

9 


10 

523,202 

7,741 

•0148 

5)i),:i53 

•0149 

18,600,460 

35*55 

10 


11 

615,518 

7,310 

•0I4S 

611.828 

•0143 

18,081,108 

3507 

U 


12 

508,202 

6,908 

■0137 

504,093 

•0188 

17,569,280 

31-57 

12 


18 

601,234 

6,717 

•0134 

407,858 

•0185 

17,004,587 

3 1-05 

13 


14 

494,517 

6,577 

•0133 

491,223 

1 'em 

16,566,720 

33-50 

14 


15 

• 487,910 

0,032 

•0130 

484,041 

•0137 

16,075,506 

32-95 

15 


10 

481,308 

0,9<}l 

•0145 

477,858 

•0147 

16,690,865 

3239 

16 


17 

471,317 

7,306 

•0151 

470,724 

•0166 

16,113,007 

31*86 

17 


18 

407,012 

7,049 

•0164 

403,24:) 

•0105 

14,642,28:) 

31 35 

18 


19 

459,393 

7,891 

■ul72 

455,468 

•0173 

14,1/ 9, 0'U) 

30-86 

19 


20 

451,199 

i 8,007 

•0177 

447,601 

•0179 

13,723,582 

30-.10 

20 


21 

44:), 192 

8,050 

•0182 

439,470 

•0183 

1 13,276,081 

29-94 

21 


22 

435,412 1 

8,070 

•0185 

431,U)8 

•0187 

12,836,611 

29-48 

22 


23 1 

427,372 

8,008 

•0189 

42:1,337 

•0191 

12,406,203 

29-03 i 

23 


24 

1 419,304 

8,018 

•0192 

416,278 

•0194 

11,981,866 

28 58 

24 


1 25 1 

411,250 

8,010 

•0195 

407,247 

•0197 

11,506,588 

2813 

25 


20 

403,240 1 

1 7.950 1 

•0107 

899,203 

0199 

11,169,341 

27-67 

20 


27 

393,290 

7,885 

•0199 

391,:) 11 

•0201 

10,760,078 

27-22 

27 


28 

387,405 

7,802 

•0201 

383,487 

•0203 

10,368,7;)7 

26-70 

28 


29 

( 

379.00:) 

7,709 

•0203 

876,740 

•0206 

9,985,250 

26-30 

29 


30 ! 

371,894 1 

7,000 

•02i|5 

308,082 

1 0207 

9,609,510 

25-84 

30 


31 

304.288 1 

7.490 

•020<1 

300,531 

•0208 

9,241,428 

25 37 

31 


32 

350,792 j 

7,379 

•0207 

353,093 

•0209 

8,880,897 

24 89 

32 


33 

349,113 1 

7,257 1 

•0208 

346,771 

•0210 

8,627,804 

24-41 

33 


34 

:)42,150 1 

1 

7,131 

•0208 

338,580 

•0211 

8,182,030 

23-91 

84 


35 

335,026 

7,003 

•0209 

331,513 

40211 

7,8'13,450 

2341 

85 


30 

328,022 

0,872 

•0209 

324,576 

■0211' 

7,611,937 

2290 

36 


37 i 

:)21,160 

0,742 

•0210 

317,768 

•0212 

7,187.5^02 

22‘:)8 

37 


38 i 

314,408 

, ‘sOlG 

•0210 

311,090 

•0213 

M60,594 

21-85 

38 


39 

307, 7Q3 

0, m) 

•0211 

801,535 

•0213 

e^8,50i 

21-31 

39 


40 1 

301,297 

0,380 

•0212 

298,096 

•0214 

. ; ' ^14^,969 
' yi,055,873 

20-76 

40 


41 

294,911 

0,301 

•0214 

291,754 

•0216 . 

2020 

41 


42 

288,007 

0,259 

•0217 

285,475 

•0219 

5,664,119 

19-63 

42 


43 

282.318 

0,265 

•0222 

279,222 

•0224 

5.378,344 

1905 

43 


4i 

276,098 

0,288 

•0228 

272,963 

•0230 

5,099,422 

18-47 

44 


45 

200,805 

6,351 

•0235 

260,636 

•0288 

4,826,469 

17-89 

45 


40 

268,454 

0,439 

•0244 

260,248 > 

•0247 

4,569,833 

1731 . 

46 


47 

267,015 

6,646 

•0255 

253,752 

•0258 

4,209,690 

10-73 

47 


48 

260,470 

6,068 

•0266 

247,149 

•0270 

4,045,838 

1615 

48 


40 

243,807 

0,791 

•0279 

240,428 

•0282 

3,798,689 

15‘58 

49 
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Chap. IV. 
para. 172. 


Taui,k Vll'F— Vkmal^—coiiUhmiI. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Age. 

Living at 
ago X. 

Dying 
boiween 
ages X and 
*4 1. 

d 

X 

Probability 
at age x of 
dying before 
age(t;4l. 

Average 
nn tuber living 
betivoen ages 
(T and e + 1. 

Average 
death-rate 
between 
ages .r and 
-f 1. 

Average 
number living 
at ago IV and 
upworda. 

Mean after 
life-time at 
ago X. 

Age. 

X 

or 


^ 1 

11 

/•aj + 1 

p,--/ 


Q 2P 

^ X 

•»' i 

9 

50 

237,016 

6,929 

•0202 

233.563 

•0297 

3,558,200 

15*01 

50 

51 

230,087 

7,073 

•0307 

226,563 

■0312 

3,324,703 

141.5 

51 

52 

228,014 

7,221 

*0324 

219,416 

•0329 

8,098,140 

13-89 

52 

5a 

215,793 

7,372 

•0342 

212,120 

•03 18 

2,878,724 

13 34 

5.1 

5i 

208,421 

7,624 

•0361 

204,672 

•0368 

2,666..6.()l * 

1279 

54 

55 

200.897 

7,678 

•0382 

197,071 

•o:j90 

2,461,932 

12-25 

6.5 

56 

193,219 

7,832 

•0406 

189,316 

■0414 

2,264,861 

11*72 

56 

57 

185,387 

7,084 

•0431 

181,408 

•0440 

2,075,645 

11*20 

67 

58 

177,403 

8,135 

•0459 

173,348 

•0469 

1,894,137 

10 68 

58 

69 

169,268 

• 8,281 

‘0489 

165,140 

•0501 

1,720,789 

10 17 

59 

60 

160,987 

8,423 

‘0623 

1.56, 787 

•0537 

1,555,649 

9*66 

tX) 

61 

152,564 

8,560 

•0561 

148,295 

*or>77 

1,. 398, 862 

91 7 

61 

02 

144,004 

8,690 

•0603 

139,669 

•06>22 

1,2.50,507 

8*08 

62 

oa 

135,314 

8.811 

•0651 

130,918 

•06.7.1 

1,110,898 

8*21 

63 

64 

126,503 

8,910 

*0706 

122,052 

•0731 

979,980 

lir> 

64 

66 

117,584 

a, oil 

•0766 

113,086 

•0797 

857,928 

7-80 

06 

66 

108,673 

9,079 

•0886 

104,038 

0873 

744,842 

6-86 

CO ‘ 

67 

99,494 

9,116 

•0910 

91,938 

•0960 

6)40,804 


67 

68 

90,379 

9,109 

•1008 

85,822 

•106.1 

545,806 

601 

08 

69 

81,270 

9,031 

•1111 

76,714 

•1177 

.160,044 

5-66 

09 

70 

72,239 

8,831 

•1222 

67,800 

•1303 

383,300 

631 

70 

71 

63,408 

8,476 1 

•1837 

69,186 

•14.33 

315,600 

4*98 

71 

72 

54,932 

7,979 

•1463 

50,896 

•1568 

2.56, .165 

467 

72 

7a 

40,953 

7,384 

•1673 

43,209 

1709 

j 205,469 

4-38 

73 

74 

39,669 

6.721 

•1698 

36,162 

•18.59 

! 162,200 

1 

4- 10 

74 

75 

32,848 

6,025 

•18.34 

29,777 

•2023 

120,108 

3*84 

75 

76 

20,823 

6,316 

•1!>H2 

24,106 

*2205 

96,381 

359 

76 

77 

21,607 

4,610 

•2143 

19,143 

•2408 

72,226 

3*36 

77 

78 

16,897 

3,912 

•2315 

14,883 

•2629 

53,082 

314 

78 

79 

12,985 

3,229 

2487 

11,816 

•2853 

38,199 

2-94 

79 

80 

9,766 

2,604 

•2069 

8,405 

•3098 

20,883 

2- 70 

80 

81 

7,152 

2,043 

•2857 

6,087 

•3356 

18,478 

258 

81 

82 

6,109 

1,568 

•8049 • 

4,293 

•3629 

12,391 

243 

82 

88 

8,551 

1,162 

‘3248 

2,944 

•3913 

8,098 

228 

83 

84 

2,399 

824 


1,963 

•4198 

6,164 

216 

84 
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Section lll.—The proportion of the sexes. 

173. In the tot^ population of 3.5,G'W,440, thei’e were 17,619,305 i^los and 

• .1 18,011,045 females. Thus thlM were 391,650 more 

”*** " ’ females than males, or 1,022 ^malcs to every 1,000 

males. In 1881 the proportion was 1,020 to 1,000. 

174. Th# pi’oportion of the sexes is of great importance in connection with . 

imporuw* •( th* ittUMt. Indian census, as it has been urged on very strong 

pounds that it affords a reliable measure of the accu- 
racy of the enumeration. The matter is discussed at some length in the report 
on the Genius of India in 1881, but it is desirable to briefly n'capitulate here the 
principal arguments advanced in support pf tho'^eory that the population of India 
does not diner from that of Europeattetmuntries intdi reference to the proportion of 
the sexes, and that the excess of males in many provinces and in India as* a whole 
is due to the omissidn of feiftales from the schedules. 

ft- 

175. The' 0rst, prominent advocate of this proposition was Dr. Cornish, who 

Br ooniiVt vitwt. Wrote the report on the Madras Census of 1871. He 

found t^t at the ■ first quinquennial census (that of 
1851-52), tho population of every district showed an excess of males, the proportion 
for the whole presidency being 953 females to 1,000 of the other sex. At the next 
census (1856-57) two districts, Taqjore and Tihnevelly, showed an excess of 
females ; and in 1861-62 that sex preponderated in Madura as well as in these two 
dishriots. In the case of tho total p^ulation the number of femalts per thousand 
males was 262 at each of these enUUierations. In 1866-67 there was no further 
additidir ‘to the list of tfemale'* distHots, but the« average number of females per 
thousand males rpse to 964|, In 1871 the number again rose to 989, and females 
were in'tooess in ^’^chinopoly/Madur.a, Tinncvelly, Salem and Coimbatore. 

If to these be addM tlm a|^tnct'Q|-:|i{hdraa, .tbe population of which was only 
estimated prion to 7 .distriots with an excess of females, 

while the ratio of the fwd' sexes for the whole presidency was 990 to 1,000. 

178, 1?he census of '1681 afforded verjf strong evidence in favour of Dr. Cor- 
BUMUttotMiMi ' * nish’s theory."' The returns showed for the first time 

an exc^ of iiS8|l^fes in tho population as a whole, .and 
this excess yai , cqnsiderabie, the* pwjpoi^oti" being 1,(320 femalos to 1,000 males. 
The pre^nderaBRSijlsr^femalea was fdhi^d^'lS diftricls, having a gross population 
of or mlwi than two-Uiir4&|'of we popidatiou of the presidency. 

show a Biinilar great advance. 


, , ^icaption of Vizagapatain, all the districts 

iUtirtioi for ' \yhich liaoT# proponderancu of maU*s in 1881 show tlie 
san^^felation in 18&1, and North Arcot must be added 
to the the number o^^lpistripts in which ^ch sex is in excess remains 

the.sanie'as in 1881. The acco^j^njl^ng |able gives the figures for both years : — 

Nmibe^i/,fynMie§^^ IfidOjna/es, 



SlllaM 

Nellore 

Caddftpah 

Kurnool 

Bellary 

Aaantopar 

Madras 

Chinf^lepnt 

North Aroot 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

NBffiriB 

Bonih Aroot 


1891. 

1,079 

1,088 

1,088 

"^8871 


956 

ia 

i,oa 

111 

1,004 


.MSl. 


1,085- 

998 

988 
967 
978 
976 
. 064 
^4. 1.088 


Distriot. 


1H91. 


1881. 


I 


1,003 

1,068 

1,054 

796 

1,064 


Tanioro 

Trieniiiopoly 

• 

1,090 

- 

1,073 


1,069 

1,072 

Miulura . 


1,084 

1,1 (H» 

TinnovoUy 


1,058 

1,058 

Malabar ... 


1,018 

1,014 

South Caiiara 


1,067 

1,032 


Total ... 

1,095 

1,024 

Agency ( 

Tracts, j 

'Ganjam 
! Vizagapatam . . 

985 

958 

894 

042 

'Godivari 

968 

902 

Total, Aorncy Tkacth ... 

950 

932 

Total, Britisli Territory ... 

1.089 

1,020 


KoTB.—The are baaed on the 1881 population gfiven in Table II. 
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Detailed examination of the itatii- 
tici for 1891 . 


It will be seen tliat the proportiqn of females has risen in 9 and fallen in 12 Chap. IV. 
districts, while in one (South Arcot) it is the same as in 1881. The proportion has para. 180. 
also risen in the three Agencies. 

178. Tt is important to notice that, excluding the Nflgiris, the circumstances 
of which are special, and the Agency Tracts, the 
districts in which the male sex preponderates form a 
solid connected block of country, more or loss in the 

centre of the presidency (see m.ap). In this central area the females are to the 
males as 978 to 1,000. In 1881 the proportion was higher, viz., 98.3 to 1 ,000, for the 
females have increased by only 18’53 per eent., while the male increase is 19‘10 per 
cent.. It is extremely difficult to determine how far this deficiency in the females is 
real and how far it is merely due to inaccurate enumeration. When I first examined 
the figures, I was much struck by the fact that the districts in which the male sex 
preponderated formed a oonnectcd block and it occurred to me that there might be 
something, in the circumstances of the population of that area which caused a higher 
proportion of male births than elsewhere, more especially as it is in this part of 
the presidency that the conditions life are hardest, and, therefore, according to 
the latest theory on sex, the least favourable to the production of females. The 
birth statistics, however, lend no support to this line of explanation. 

The birth returns are far from accurate, but -it is very improbable that female 
births are recorded more correctly or completely than those of the other sex : indeed, 
it may be confidently assumed that the reverse is the case and the true ratio of 
female to male births is probably higher than that given by the registers. 

179. The following table shows the average number of male to every 1,000 
female births in each district of the presidency for tlie 
period 1882-89 : — 


Proportion of the nzoi ftt lirth. 


Number of mufr births to a thousand female births* 


District. 

1882. 

1S88. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Moan. 

Uanjani ... 


1,085 

1,097 

1,090 

l,l(H 

1,090 

1,043 

1,095 

1,102 

1,079 

1,098 



1,076 

1,030 

1,050 

• 1,050 

1,037 

1,033 

1,009 

1,048 

GodAvari 


1 ,040 

1,033 

1,0*45 

1,0.38 

1,037 

1,023 

1,081 

1,083 

1,041 

Kifitna 


1,041 

1,038 

1,022 

1,024 

1,024 

1,042 

1,051 

1,040 

1,086 

1,089 

Npllore 


1,022 

1,035 

1,0.54 

1,023 

1,057 

1,033 

1,069 

1,026 

Cuddapah 


1,006 

1,026 

1,025 

iWI 

1,034 

1,080 

1,036 

1,007 

1,090 

Kurnciol ... 


1,020 

1,038 

1,058 

1,021 

1,015 

1,035 

1,016 

1,062 

1,083 

Bellary . . , 


1,030 

1,002 

1.047 

1,030 

1,040 

1,039 

1,029 

1,042 

1,052 

1,050 

1,041 

Annntapur 


1,042 

1,012 

1,040 

1,023 

1,040 

1,009 

1,087 

Madras 


1,082 

1,051 

1,058 

1,021 

1,072 

1,001 

1,081. 

1,058 

1,061 

Ubinffleptit 


1,050 

1 ,W 

1,063 

1,030 

1,052 

1,054 

?,043 

1,080 

1,049 

North Arcot 


1, U*H 

1,037 

1,020 

: 1,0*7 

1,068 

1,063 

1,043 

1,039 

1.088 

1,029 

1,048 

Salem 


1,045 

1,0.51 

1,047 

1,038 

1,047 

1,089 

14)87 

1,034 

1,032 

1,040 

1,049 

Coimlistoru 



1,041 

1,060 

1,042 

1,070 

1,042 

Nflgiris ... 

... 

1,004 

1,19.3 

1,123 

1,072 

1,166 

1,004 

1,126 

1,080 

1,108 

Boulh Aroot 


I.OCH 

1,043 

1,018 

1,069 

1,048 

1,0*19 

1,069 

1 1 ,034 

1,036 

1,070 

1,048 

Tanjoro ••• 


1,048 

1,050 

1,064 

1,053 

1,074 

1,068 

1,069 

Trichinopoly 

... ... . . 

1,049 i 

1,029 

1,036 i 

1,049 

1,081 

1,037 i 

1 1,041 

1,034 

1,052 

1,036 

1,041 

Madura . . . 


1,000 

1,063 

1,072 1 

1.057 

1,050 

1,021 : 

1,068 j 

TinnoTcUy 


1,070 

1,069 

1,058 

1,001 

1,076 

l.W) 

1,070 1 

1,053 

1,071 

1,087 

Malabar ... 


1,072 

1,040 

1,066 

1,056 

l ,04 tJ 1 

1,05*4 

1,062 

1,039 

1,057 

South Canara 

... y / 

1,045 

1,041 

1,032 

1,052 

1,056 

1,0,52 1 

1 

1,027 

1,046 

PuisiDUNCY Total .. 

L,061 


1,046 

1,046 

i 

1,048 

1,047 

1,049 

1,042 

1,047 


The five districts in which the excess of male over female births was least are 
all in the area for which the census gives an excess of males over females. The 
other three districts in that area are Bollary, North Arcot and Chingleput. In 
the first the number of boys born to every 1,000 girls is only 1,041, while in the 
second it is 1,043, and in the third 1,049. For this central tract, taken as a 
whole, the proportion is 1,037 male births to each tiiousand of the opposite sex, 
while for the districts which contain more females than males the ratio is 1,053 
male births to 1,000 female.*). It is, I think, abundantly clear from this that the 
deficiency of females is no* duo to an exceptional deficiency of female births. 

18p. The statement on the opposite page shows tho pre^rtion of the sexes 
• at each age-period in each district and state of the 

»ropoTtiottofth»i«M»t«*ttMt p|.e8idenry. It will be observed that the proportion 
***** of females always rises at the age-period containing 
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the miilliple of ten, owing no doubt to the ages of females being returned a8 
multiples of ton more commonly than those of males. In order to minimize the 
error duo to this cause I have worked out the proportions for decennial periods, 
commc'ucing with each odd multiple of five and I give the results in the following 
table : — V 

Number of femaleo per 1,000 maleeat each age-period. 


Dihtbrt. 


Ganjam 
VizaK^patam 
Godavari 
KiBtna 
Nolloro 
Ciuldapah 
Kurnool 
Bellary 
Anantiipnr 
Madraa 
Chinfflepot 
North Aroot 
Sulom 
Coimbatoro 
Nilgiris . 

South Aroot 
Tanjore 
Triohinopoly 
Madura ... 

Tinncvelly 
Malabar 
South Cauara 

f'Qanjani 

Agonty ] Viaagapatara 
(GodAvari .. 


Total, BttiTiaii ^ 
Tekbitoky. ^ 


Ago- period. 


1 

6 14. 

15 -24. I 

26—84. 

.S5-44. j 

1 

46—64. 1 

65 A over, j 

All 

1,087 ' 

952 

] 

1,133 ; 

1,197 

1,072 

1,071 ! 

1,298 

1.079 

1,077 

890 i 

1,092 ! 

1,119 

966 

1,018 

1,230 

1,023 

lio67 

894 

1,163 

1,080 

966 

1,002 

1,242 

1,028 

1 050 

932 , 

1,047 

976 

888 

864 

1,080 

977 

llo06 

921 1 

1,028 

1,073 

885 

80i 

1,080 

987 

1 OfiS 

932 

1,026 

979 

840 

800 

1,133 

9(*i8 

1,044 

921 ! 

1,060 

986 

840 

870 

1,167 

975 

1 040 

027 1 

1,048 

946 ! 

845 

893 

1,02'! 

901 

1,003 ' 

929 

1,086 

»7l 

812 

846 

1,003 

956 

1,048 

967 , 

1,099 

1,053 

887 

• 957 

1,012 

l,lX)4 

1,074 

9‘18 I 

1,0S4 1 

1,074 

878 

801 

924 

08u 

1 071 

932 

1,064 

1,060 

885 

986 

1,024 

992 

||0G6 

900* 

1,114 

1,009 

907 

1,016 

1,150 

1,041 

1*087 1 

966 

1,079 

1,116 

981 

1,064 

1,161 

1 ,042 

1,020 ! 

899 

706 

647 


748 

879 

777 

1*008 1 

960 

1,068 

1,095 

904 

016 

980 

1,004 

i!060 

1,048 

1 04G 

968 

970 

953 

1,161 

1,102 

1,118 

1,219 

1,184 

1,194 

1,055 

1,047 

1,067 

1,180 

1,090 

1,149 

1,171 

1,114 

1,280 

1,090 
1,009 ! 
* 1 ,084 

i!027 

1,020 

1,020 

1,006 

1,079 

1,079 

965 

910 

9r»9 

899 

888 

904 

1 

1,055 
1,100 
1,176 
i 1,077 
1,130 
1,174 

1,115 

1,063 

1,178 

982 

954 

922 

1,038 

043 

997 

804 

781 

768 

1,078 

1,024 

1,036 

730 

815 

868 

ao 

,-4* i-T ^ r— 

i 

1 ,058 
1,018 
1,007 
935 
953 
963 

w 

1 988 

1,090 

j 1,085 

946 

1 996 

1,189 

1,099 


Notwithstanding the predominance of the male sox at birth, we find that 
among children under five, the girls outnumber the boys m every 
number of females to 1,000 males varying from 1,087 m Ganjam to 1,0-0 in Mala- 
bar and the Nflgiris, the mean ratio for the presidency being 1,052 to 1,000. Ihis 
preponderance of female children is found in most Indian Proynces, both those 
which show a general excess of females and those m which the relation is reversed 
It is also found in England and Wales, but in the majority of European countries 
there are more boys than girls under five years of ago. At the 5—14 period males 
preponderate in every district, and with a few exceptions the excess is most marked 
Fii. t?io 80 districts in which the males are m excess for the total population. The 
life-table shows a very much greater death-rate 

from 6 to 14 and this accounts in part though not entirely for the deficiency of 
females at this period. At the next period (15-24) the femalespgam Preponderate 
in all districts. Going to the next age-penod we find a grease m the lelatiye 
number of females in most of the ‘ male’ districts, and M^crease in the majority 
of the ‘female* districts. The figures for the 8ucceedm|{^^d (^— 44) show 
a decline in every case, and in the •male districts 1*^'’*’**^ 
reaches its lowest point either at this or the next period. In the felato districts, 
on the other hand, with the exception of South Arcot, the 
at 5—14. Except in Cbingleput, Nflgins, South Arcot, and Oanjap Agency, 
the population aged 55 and over contains an excess of females. 

181 . Excluding the Nllgiris and the Agency Traijs the ggHct with the high- 

est proportion of females TanyJia while Anant^ipllt 

compkriwm of MtttmM. tho proportfon is towest. The annexaft 

diagram shows the proportion at each age-period in these two district^ and in the 
presidency as a whole. The diagram is imperfect as the oM is merely a line jom- 
uig the average points for each decennium, but it m useful for purpo^s of compan- 
Bon, and it brings out very clearly the general similarity of the direction of tho ratio. 
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Proportion in tht difforent roligioni. 

Number of /emal§H per 1,000 malea. 


Ago-ponod. 

• 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tinns. 

i 

u 

Hi 

1 

0 

1,049 

1,030 

1,038 

947 

1,069 

1 

1,009 

1,030 

1,060 

1,090 

988 

2 

1,068 

1,012 

1,039 

965 

1,060 

8 

1,064 

1,011 

1,084 

1,148 

1,121 

4 

1,032 

996 

1,009 

1,014 

1,042 

Total 0 — 4 

1,066 

1,016 

1,088 

1,021 

1,068 

6->14 . 

. 938 

928 

966 

946 

895 

15—24 ... 

1,087 

1,126 

1,114 

908 

1,065 

26—34 ... 

1,086 

1,103 

1,095 

903 

954 

86—44 ... 


967 

961 

871 

801 

46-64 ... 

988 

1,003 

960 

897 

722 

66 and oyer. 

1,142 

1,121 

1.074 

1,115 

886 

Total ... 

1,084 

1,085 

1,086 

841 

988 


Chap. IV. 

182. The marginal statement shows P***- IW. 
the proportions at each age-period among 
the followers of each main religion. 

There is a fair degree of uniformity in 
the figures for Hindus, Musalmans 
and Christians, but those for Animistic 
and Jains show a marked excess of 
males. Tt is important to note that the 
proportion of females is slightly higher 
among Musalmans than among Hindus, 
and all three religions show a prepon- 
derance of females. Among the Animis- 
tic the males are largely in excess, and 
an excess nearly as great is found among 
the Jains. 


183. The proportion of the sexes among the urban population was noticed in 
paragraph 57, but I may hero repeat that of the nine dis- 
rroportioB ofth* •MM. towBi. trjQtg which show a total excess of males, in only three— 

Bellary, Anantapur and N/lgiris — do we find this excess among the urban population. 
On the other hand, in the urban population of Malabar and Canara, the males are in 
excess though in the total population the females predominate. In the urban 
population of the whole presidency there are 1,047 females to 1,000 males, while in 
the rural population the ratio is 1,020 to 1,000. 


184. The following statement shows the proportion of the sexos in each 
caste numbering not less than 20,000 members. The 
pnpenioa of th* uxM is the pria- statement also gives the numhiKiy^f wives to 1,000 

husbands : — 


•tpol OUtH. 


Sialemenl shotting the proportion of sexes in the principal castes. 





Numbur of 

Number of 

Traditional occupation. 

Caste. 

females 
to 1,000 

wiyes to 
1,000 




WoJes. 

husbands. 


Aganiudaijan 

Tamil 

1,071 

1,088 


Ambttlakk&rati 

Do 

1,094 

1,078 


Kalian 

Do 

1,071 

1,068 

Agrioultnristf, for- 

Kshatrija . 

Foreign 

076 

076 

morly Military and^ 
dominant. 

MaiAthi 

Do 

1,018 

1,020 

Mantynn 

Tamil 

1,086 

1,074 

1,077 


Ndyar 

Malayilam 

1,111 


Risu 

Tolugu . 

941 

988 

Veliima 

Do 

1,008 

074 

- >!.. • 






Badaga 

Canarese 

989 

1.097 


Bauta 

Do. 

1,034 

1,182 


Uauda 

Do 

992 

1,088 

1,037 


Gayara 

Uriya 

994 

’V- i h 

Jain 

Oanareae 

956 

088 

‘-f » * 

K41ingi 

Uriya 

1,040 

1,032 

Kainma 

Tolugu 

990 

906 

«■ - 

Kippilijan 

Canarese 

1,097 

1,122 


KipoorRoddi ... 

Telnga 

TaiJl 

1,006 

1,010 

. ' 

Malaimin 

1,129 

1,088. 

N&daya 

Canarese 

1,106 

1,218 

1,064 

Nigayisnla • 

Uriya 

lp050 


Kattamkn ... 

Tamil 

1,086 

1,032 


Odia 

Uriya 

1,036 

1,076 


Tola^ • 

Tottiyan or Kamba- 

Telugu . . ... 

Tamil 

1,024 

1,084 

909 

1,136 

* ' lattin. 

Udaiydn 

Do 

1,067 

1,022 



Vakkaliga 

Canarese 

090 

947 

■ 

. Yollila 

Tamil 

1,048 

1,031 







80 
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Statetnent ihowing the proportion of eexee in the principal «<Mto-HX>iitmuod. 





Number of 

Number of 




females 

wives to 

Traditional occupation. 

Uaste. * 

to 1,000 

1,000 


1 


msJes. 

husbands. 

r 

Cheruinan ... 

MalayHam 

1,064 

1,033 


Uoleya 

Oauarcse 

. 1,131 

1,196 

1,073 


M41a 

Telugu 

990 


Mdppan 

Tamil 

1,043 

1,021 


Paidi 

Uriya- 

908 

1,033 

Field labourort 

Pallan 

Tamil 

1,000 

1,080 

Palli 

Do 

1,016 

1,060 


Paniyan 

Malajalam 

014 

082 


Paratyan 

Orili 

Tamil 

1,039 

1,077 


Do 

1,072 

1,181 


V^Uiiran 

Do 

1,044 

1,054 


Bakta 

Uriya 

983 

1,066 


Botra 

Do 

960 

067 


Qadaba 

Bill and Forest 





Tribe. 

990* 

052 


Irula 

Tamil 

976 

1,052 


Jitapu 

Hill and Forest 

065 

965 

Forest and Hill Tribes.^ 

IChond 

Tribe. 

Do* 

014 

982 


Kondadora 

Telugu 

079 

1,030 


Kdya 

MsiatyAlan 

Do 

Hill and Forest 

966 

979 

1,016 

1,106 


TMbe. 




Poroji 

Do. 

061 

072 


Savara ■ 

Do. 

968 

978 


^ Yinkdi 

Telugu 

079 

1,060 


SrAhmatia^ 

AiniTdlu 

Tolugn 

1,012 

1,006 


Brahaoharanam... 

Tamil 

1,053 

1,047 


n^nua 

Uriya 

1,058 

1,019 


D^aasta 

Foreign ... 

1,076 

905 


Uolua 

uriya 

I,0i6 

1,019 


MurikinAdu 

Telugu ... 

1,084 

1,014 


Kiydgi 

Do 

1,040 

1,000 


SirosTata 

Canarese..* 

949 

1.022 

Priests « 

Biralll 

Do 

1,066 

1,089 

1,037 

1,107 


Tengalai 

Tamil and Telugu. 

1,006 


Vada^lai 

Tamil 

1,015 


Vadama 

Do 

i.aso 

1,016 


Vaidiki 

ToJugu 

1,046 

006 


V^dan&dtt 

Do 

1,044 

986 


All Brihmans 

1 

1,031 

1,008 


Jangam 

Canurcse... 

1,029 

1,048 


PaTidkram 

Tamil 

1,010 

1,020 

1,000 


. Valluva ... 

Do 

1,086 

Temple servanta 

. SAtAni 

Telugu 

1,033 

1,036 

Writers ... | 

Kanakkan ... 
Karnam ... 

Tamil 

Telugu ... 

1,019 

1,021 

1.017 

1,006 


' Balija 

Telugu 

1,017 

1,044 

* 

Ohetti 

Tamil, Telugu alld 

1,040 

1,030 



CHnareee. 

1,059 

1,058 

Traden 

Kayarai 

Telugu 

* 

Kdmaii 

Do. 

006 

998 


Labbai 

Tamil 

1,238 

1,297 


MAppilla 

Malayalam 

902 

1,064 


Vadugan ... 

Tolugu 

1,068 

1,066 

Carriers 

. LambAdi 

Foreign 

871 

991 

Goldsmiths 

. TattAn 

Tamil 

1,019 

1,008 

Artisans ^ 

KammAlan ... 

Tamil 

1,022 

1,044 

Kamsala 

Telugu , ... 

1,004 

1,004 

Barbers 

^Ambattan 

Tamil 

1,026 

1,068 

Mangala 

Tolngii 

987 

1,019 

Blacksmiths 

. Kollan 

Tamil 

997 

961 

Carpenters 

, Asiri 

Tamil and Bfala* 

1,073 

974 


yalam. 




DArAnga ... 

Telugu and 

1,006 

1,081 


CanareMt 




' Dombo 

Uriya 

974 

1,017 


Kaikdlan 

Tamil 

1,082 

1,073 

WeaTers 

NAse 

Do. 

947 

962 

PAno 

Uriya* 

969 

1,008 


PatoAl 

Foreign 

1,000 

998 


SAle 

Telugu 

991 

1,026 


BAIiyao 

Tamil 

1,000 

1,017 


BAdan 

Canarese 

1,062 

960 

1,077 

1,010 


Togata 

Do. 
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statement xhowing the proportion of sem in the principal ea»tee — continued. Chap. itT. 

; para. 184. 





Number of 

Niimbor of 

Trail it iomil o<^on patinu. 

* 


fomalos 

wives to 

Caste. 

to 1,0(X) 

1,000 


1 . 


males. 

hnsliands. 

( 

Dhdbi ' 

Oanareso 

1,050 

1,093 

Washormmt ... .< 

Tsnkala 

Telugu 

997 

1,088 

( 

Vannin 

Tamil 

1,035 

1, 0-1.5 

C otton - c'lpan ow 

Ddd^knla or Pitijiri 

Muliammadah ... 

970 

1,045 

( 

Golla " 

Tolngn 

996 

1,016 

Bhopherdu j 

Idaiyan 

Tamil 

1,084 

1,(D2 

Korumfaan 

Cauai'ose 

996 

1,020 

( 

Gindia 

Tolugu 

986 

976 

OIl-proMtort ..'j 

T<U 

Toliigu and Uriya. 

1,039 

i 1,053 

Vkniyan 

Tamil 

1,028 

1,020 

( 

Kuminara or Kum- 

Tolugu and 

992 

1 

1,040 1 

Potters 

Ura. 

Canarese. 


1 

< 

Kusavan 

Tamil 

1,008 

1 1,040 

Earth •wurkars, for- \ 
Tfiorly MlUworkoni. i 

Uppara 

Uppillyan 

Teliigu and 
Canarese. 

Tamil 

971 

1,043 

1,020 

1,068 


Banri 

Uriya 

1,098 

1,0!)9 


Bosta 

CanarL'so 

m 

. 1,025 
1,076 


Bdya 

Telngu 

980 

Fiihermeoi boatmon,^ 

Keynto 

Mog^r 

Uriya 

Canaroso 

1,068 

l,t80 

1,108 

1,881 

AOi 

Pallo 

Telugn 

Tamil 

1,116 

1,140 


Pkttanaran 

1,024 

1,088 


Sembadayan 

Do. 

1,081 

1,256 

1,041 

V 

Vida 

Tolngn 

1,404 

r 

Billara 

Canarese ' 

1,066 

1,147 


Gamalla 

Toluini 

994 

1,013 


Halepaik 

Canarese 

1,267 

1,550 


tdiga 

Tolugu 

1,007 

1,121 

Distillora and toddy - 

Indra 

Do. 

1 1,037 

1,119 

drawers. " 

Iihavan 

Tamil 

1 1.067 

1,021 

Sogidi 

Telngu 

1.128 

1,154 


Sbinin 

Tamil . . | 

1 1,025 

VXX) 

1,092 


Sondt 

Uriya ... 1 

1,052 


Tiyyan 

51alayilam 

: 1,010 

970 


Yita 

Teln^ 

1,102 

1,207 

Leather- workers ... | 

Ohakkiliyoii 

Midigu 

Tam il and Telngu . 
Tolugu and Cana* 

1,021 

98.S 

1,073 

1,030 



rose. ' 

- 


• r 

Ij^atidisl 

1 Uriya 

1,073 

1,095 

Village watchmen .. j 

Kkari 

Mutrioha 

Tolugu ..." 
[Do. . . 

^ 946 

980 

1,008 

1,067 

( 

Mnttiriyan 

1 Tamil ... . ... 

988 

1,007 

Earth'Wtirkers 

Odde 

Telngu and Uriya 

987 

1.027 

Mat*makor8, Ac. 

Koiaya or Yerukala 

1 

Tamil 

988 

1,0C4 

r 

Bidar or Vidati . . 

Tamil and Cana* 

1,011 

1,0.S9 

Hunters ... < I 


rose. 



Kirilan 

Tamil 

066 

1,048 

( 

’Valaiyan 

Do. 

1,067 

1,076 

Beggars, Ac. ^ 

JLndt 

TamU 

1,079* 

1,106 

Disari 

Tolngn 

1,067 

1,123 


Moghal 

Hahamnadan 

984 

1,018 


Tribe. 


• 

Xon>Indinn Asiatic * 

Pathan 

Do. 

969 

988 

Ra«)es. 

Saijad 

Do. 

976 

1,027 

V. 

Sheik 

Do. 

1,002 

1,060 

Christian Gonterts 

Native Christian ... 


1,032 

1,083 

Territorial, Ungnistio 

Lingiyat 

... 

963 

960 

and Sectarian names. 

• 
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Chap. IV. 
para. 186. 


In nearly every Tamil, Malaydlam and Uriya caste (except bill people) the 
females ai e more numerous than the males. Among the Telugu people, on the 
other hand, we find an excess of males in a large number of castes, both high and 
tow. This deficiency of females is still more prevalent among the hill and forest 
tribes and it also exists in a marked degree among the Canarese castes. Of 
Brdhmans, the Sdrasvats alone of the larger sub-divisions have an excess of males. 
The local nature of the divergence in the proportion of the sexes is further brought 
out by a comparison of the ratios in the same group of castes. Thus among the 
Tamil Chqttis, there are 1,040 females to 1,000 males, while among the Telugu 
Kdmatis the ratio is 995 to 1,000. Tamil barbers show a considerable excess of 
females, Telugu barbers a considerable deficiency. It is the same with the 
weavers, the washermen, the potters, the leather-workers, &c., and though there 
are some exceptions, yet speaking genei'ally Telugu and Canarese castes contain 
a lower proportion of females than the similar castes of the Tamil and Malaydlam 
country. 


185. Now the omission to return the female members of a family might aiise 
, ,, , ,, , from the female sex being regarded as unimportant or 

from that desire to maintain the privacy and seclusion 
of women which is so common throughout the east. The female sex is undoubtedly 
treated as of less importance than the male, but I know of no grounds for the 
belief that this feeling is more common in the Telugu than in the Tamil country ; 
indeed, the higher proportiob of females in the birth statistics and at the earlier 
ages in the census returns indicates rather that the disregard of fem.ales is less 
prevalent in the north than the south. If then, there is any concealment of 
females, it must be ascribed to the second cause, and the fact that the divergence 
between the proportions in the two parts of the country is greatest at the adult ages 
lends support to this theory. On the other hand, .we find the excess of males is 
common to all classes of the people — to the despised Mdla and Mddiga as well 
as to the high caste Rdzu, to the barber (Mangala) as well as to the wealthy 
Kdmati merchant, while among the highest caste of all, the Brdhmans, the females 
preponderate. But this jealous respect for the privacy of their women would be 
felt most strongly by the upper classes, and we should not expect to find it at all 
among the lower classes, or at any rate only in a very minor degree, due to imita* 
tion of their superiors. The Pariah woman leads fully as fr^ a life and con- 
tributes as much to. the family income among the Telugu as among the Tamil 
people, and it would not be easy to conceal her existence even if there were a 
desire to do so. But, while the returns tend to show that among many castes the 
preponderance of males is d^ue to natural causes and hot to any failure to retiarn 
women at the census, there' can be little doubt that there has been some omission' 
of married women. For there is no other satisfactory explanation of the excess of 

> husbands, whicn we find among some two 

Caitteti in which huHhamh Quintunhtr wivev. - * — ■ - . - 


Kfihfttrlyft. 

K 4 «a. 

Velamt. 

J»in. 

Kamma. 

Telnga. 

Vakkaliga. 

Paniyan. 

Botra. 

Oadaba. 

JiUipu. 

Khond. 

Poroji. 

Savara. 


t D^saata. 
Br4bman }Vaidikl. 


Kdmati. 

L^nbldi. 

Kollan. 

A 84 rl. 

N4ae. 

Patndl. 

Q4ndla; 

Tiyyan. 

Pathdn. 

Ling4yat. 


( V 6 lHn 4 dQ. 


dozen castes. These castes, with, the 
possible exception of the Kollan, Asdri 
and Tiyyan ca.ste8 of Malabar, do not 
practise or permit polyandry, and it seems 
to me very improbable that unmarried 
men would be returned as married to 
any jp^at extent, though it is likely that 
widowers may have been so described. 
As a set off to this, however, we have 
the certainty that a number of uiynarried 
women and widows living in concubinage 
would return themselves as married, and ! cannot but think that this excess of 
husbands is due to the omission of wives frbm the returns. But whore the wives 
exceed the husbands in number I should hesitate to assert that there has been a 
deliberate omission of females on any large scale. The conclusion in fact at which 
I arrive is that there has been a great omission of females among the hill tribes of 
the Agency tracts and some omission in l;he central Telugu tracts (including the 
Canarese portion of Bdfaiy and Anantapur) ; but it seems to me highly probablo 
that in this part of the country there is naturally an excess of males. * 
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• 186. Such an excess of the male sex was noticed in the early years of the Chap. 

century by so competent an observer as Sir Thomas 
Sir ThonMi Manro on tko oiooii Munro. Writing of tlio ceiisus of the Ceded districts, 
of main. which he was at that time Collector, he says : — 

“ It is a general opinion among the inhabitants that the number of males is 
“ actually one-tenth greater than that of females. 1 was at first inclined to believe 
“that the difference might have risen from the seclusion of females, but it is Jiot 
“ particularly groat among those castes who follow this practice but extends to every 
“caste and every district. I examined the details of several villages in different 
“ parts of the oountrjr and though in one village the females were more numerotas 
“ than the males and in a few others equal in number to them, yet the average result 
“ was the same as in whole districts. The coincidence of so many unconnected 
“accounts is certainly a strong argument in favour of tho popular notion of the 
“ males being one-tonth more numerous than females.” • 

I learn too, that it is the general belief among the inhabitants of tho southern 
districts, that 50 or 60 years ago the proportion of females was much smaller than 
it is now, and in support of the statement stress is laid upon tho fact that it was 
then difficult to obtain wives, while now tho converse is the case and a considerable 
dower has to be given with a girt in order to obtain a suitable husband for her. 

This idea is probably in great part an outcome of that fondness for ‘ tho good old 
times ’ which is a universal weakness of the human mind, but I do, as a fact, find 
that tho proportion of unmarried among females of 15 years of age and upwards is 
higher in tho southern than in the northern districts, and this is possibly due to a 
greater proportion of females in the former than in the latter. 


187. In the Nflgiri distfiot there are only 777 females to every 1,000 males, 

and 764 wives to 1 ,000 husbands. This anomalous 
xugiii siftriet. proportion of the sexes is chiefly due to the fact that 

the population largely consists of immigrant males who do not bring their wives and 
families with them. Among people Wn in the district the ratio of females to 
males is 965 to 1,000 and in the principal indigenous caste — the Badagas — wo find 
that the wives exceed the husbands. It is true that the Tddas practise polyandry, 
but this caste numbers only 739 all told, so that its customs have practically no 
effect on the statistics for the whole population. I do not think there has been any 
great omission of females in this district. 

188. As stated above, there has undoubtedly been a largo omission of females 

among the hill tribes 6f the Agency tracts, for we 
Th* M . there a great deficiency of wives. There are 

only 979 married women to 1,000 married men, and as polyanary docs not prevail and 

there is no appreciable immigrant popuIa« 
tion, a considerable number of wives must 
have been omitted from the census sche- 
dules. On the assumption that there are 
in reality at least 1,020 wives to 1,000 
husbands, the number of wives whom the 
enumerator failed to include in his re- 
turns is about 12,500, and if these omitted 
wives be added to the female population. 


Numbir of wiven to 1,000 huthamlx. 


Agtnoy Tracts. 

Number. 

^ Oanjam 

972 

Agency. 1 Vizaffapatam ... 

981 

i Godavari 

981 

• TOTAt ... 

979 


the number of females to a thousand males becomes 969 instead of 950. The pro- 
portion of wives to husbands is, however, probably higher than 1,020 per mille and 
if wives have been so largely omittod from the returns, it is likely that there has 
been an omission of other females as well, especially widows. 


Oonparlion with othtr proTliiftM 
aad eoantrits. 


189, The following statement gives tho proportion 
of the sexes in the other provinces of India and in 
some of the countries of Europe : — 


* S0ltctien$/rom Iht BtcoriU of tkt Sellary DitMei, 


31 
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PHOPOHTION OF .SKXBS. 


Numficr of females per 1,000 tuales. 


1,056 

i 1,006 

i 1,001 
, i,04;i 
i 1,001 
'I 1,047 
I 1,030 
I 005 
I 1,015 
L1,001 


In Madras and Bengal alone of the Indian provinces do the females exceed the 
males, while in every European country except Italy for which I have been able to 
obtain statistics the females preponderate. It does not lie within the scope of a 
report on the Madras Census to examine the figures for the other provinces, but it 
may be stated that the general excess of males in 1881 was ascribed by the Census 
Commissioner to the omission of females from the returns. If that view is correot 
it implies that the enumeration of the people was more complete in Madras than 
elsewhere. 


Kadran 


Uoinbay 

OiniKal ... 

North- West PiovinoOB find Oudli 
Punjab 

Con'ral Provincou 
AAsam 
Purina 
Mysore 


1)022 I England nnd WuIoh l 
Franco , 1 

Hulgiriin 

Ctoi'iiiunt . ! 

Hungrtry 
■ Itnly 
Kpfiin 
Portugal 


931 

I.UfKJ 

930 

854 

998 

9U8 

9G2 

991 


IraTanoora. 

Number o/ 1,000 males. 


Yoar of Coqiai. 

Ktunber. 



1871 

1,010 

1881 

t,0Oit 

1291 

Sts 


190. In only one of the Feudatory States — Pudukdta— do the females exceed 

rf th. ..... I. >.. 4 . number. Banganapalle and Sandiir lie in 

tor/ 8taui. tho ‘ male area of the presidency, and it was there* 

fore to be expected that the males would exceed the 
females. It is, however, surprising to find a preponderance of males in Travancore 
and Cochin — more especially in the former, where previous enumerations have 

shown an excess of females. I havg 
already referred to this matter in Chap<^ 
ter 11 and I stated that the great 
change in the proportion since 1881 
pointed to the omission of females at the 
recent census. Among children under 
four there are as many as 1,101 girls 
to 1,000 boys, a proportion which u 
considerably higher , than that found m 
any British district or in any of the other Feudatory States, and we should, 
therefore, expect a higher rather than a lower proportion of females at the other 
ages. But the strongest evidence in support of the conclusion that there has been 
a great omission of females is furnished by the statistics of civil, condition which 
show only 974. wives to 1,000 husbands. Now polyandry docs not prevail to any 
great extent in Travancore and there is no extensive immigration of adult males, 
so that this excess of husbands can only be due to the omission of wives. In the 
neighbouring state of Cochin there are 1,044 wives to 1,000 husbands, while in the 
district of Malabar the ratio is 1,060 to 1,000. 

191. In Cochin there are 996 females to every 1,000 males, the ratio at the 

previous census being 989 to 1,000, and in 1875 it wa^ 
** *■ 988. Thfl returns of the latest census show therefor^ 

a greater relative increase for females than for the other sex, and this may with 
confidence be largely ascribed to more complete enumeration. Probably the 
number of females is still under-stated somewhat, but it has already been pointed 
out that the wives in this state exceed the husbands by nearly 44 per cent., so it fe 
jfiot likely that the omission of females is great. 
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DISTEIBUTION BY CIVIL CONDITION OF 10,000 PBESON8 OP BACH HEX. 


0hap. V. 


Statement showing the distribution by Ciml 







All Ages. 



0—14. 


\ 

! Diitrict or State. 


Se*. 

— 



” 



( 

! 

i 

1 




Uu. 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Wid- 

owed. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

Ganjam 



Males 

4.976 

4,098 

326 

9,410 

569 

21 


i 

Fcmalea 

3,ai5 

4,755 

1,930 

7,760 

2,146 

105 

Visagai>atam . 


f 

Males 

4,602 

6,016 

202 

0,251 

728 

21 


i 

Females 

2,026 

6,041 

2,033 

7,196 

2,707 

98 

Godirari 



Males 

5,335 

4,867 

298 

9,819 

177 

4 


■x 

Females 

8,337 

4,.H59 

2,304 

207 

8,223 

1,702 

76 

Kietna 


( 

Males 

6,160 

4,534 

9,864 

182 

4 

. 

-i 

Females 

8,340 

4,640 

2,011 

8,223 

1,724 

58 

Nellore 


( 

Mules 

6,461 

4,210 

820 

0,033 

8,700 

65 

2 


i 

Females 

3,207 

4,144 

2,2.50 

1,262 

39 

Curldapah 


( 

Uatea 

6,686 

8,878 

541 

9,040 

49 

2 


■i 

Females 

3,230 

4,064 

2,70B 

8,016 

1,046 

89 

Knrnool 


( 

Males 

5,102 

4.267 

661 

9,861 

135 

4 


1 

Females 

8,187 

4,381 

2,462 

8.551 

1,406 

48 

Bellary 


( 

Males 

6,169 

4,308 

523 

9,700 

230 

10 


•i 

Females 

3,556 

4,486 

1,068 

8,600 

l,4f.t 

39 

Anantapur 


( 

Males 

6,400 

3.939 

502 

9,912 

85 

8 


■ i 

Females 

8,425 

4,205 

4,645 

2,370 

8,806 

1,161 

88 

Madran 



Males 

5,08*> 

370 

0,014 

0,350 

81 

5 


1 

Females 

3,673 

4,480 

1,938 

631 

19 

Ohinglepat 



Males 

5,686 

4,120 

204 

9,037 

62 

1 


i 

( 

Femal.’f* 

3.08G 

4,3 7U 

1,641 

0,207 

690 

18 

North Arcot 


Males 

5,635 

4,110 

846 

9,943 

55 

2 


■■■{ 

Females 

3,H7S 

4,318 

2,007 

9,146 

835 

19 

Salem 


( 

Males 

5,452 

4,214 

334 

9,026 

78 

1 


■x 

Females 

3,903 

4.2 U) 

1,8,57 

0,481 

607 

12 

Coimbatore . 


( 

Males 

5,481 

4,189 

830 

9,919 

80 

1 



Females 

4,039 

4,100 

1,762 

0,570 

421 

9 

Nilgiriff 


( 

Males . . 

5,218 

4,817 

236 

9,915 

85 



■1 

Females 

4,211 

4,472 

1,817 

9.641 

352 

7 

South Aroot 


( 

Males 

5,471 

4,234 

206 

9,924 

9,294 

76 

1 


■X 

Females 

8,872 

4,414 

1,714 

eoi 

15 

Taujore 


( 

Males 

6,877 

4,216 

407 

9,939 

0,407 

60 

1 


•1 

Females 

3,070 

4,231 

2,000 

580 

13 

Triohinopoly . 


f 

Males 

5,424 

4,257 

810 

9,031 

68 

1 

. ... ... 

■1 

Females 

8,770 

4,228 

1,993 

0,505 

484 

11 

Maduru 


C 

Males 

6,403 

4,253 

844 

i 9,012 

86 

2 


•1 

Females 

8,003 

4,278 

1,819 

1 9.033 

357 

10 

Tinnovelly . 


f 

Males 

6,470 

4,145 

386 

i 0,030 

69 

1 


-X 

Females 

8,014 

4.214 

1,872 

0,633 

358 

0 



C 

Males 

5,002 

8,906 

192 

9,071 

29 


HUabar 


...[ 

Females 

4.716 

8,034 

1,350 

0,600 

886 

6 

ionth Oanara 



Males 

5,744 

8,964 

292 

9,018 

80 

2 



Females 

3,879 

4,276 

1,845 

8,058 

1,011 

81 


Total 

( 

Males 

6,899 

4,858 

848 

8,849 

147 

4 


-i 

Females 

8,706 

4,848 

1,946 

8,984 

884 

82 



• 

f 

Males 

6,264 

4,323 

413 

9,724 

270 

6 


uanjam 

■i 

Females 

4,542 

4,403 

966 

9,324 

654 

22 




Males 

4,964 

4.697 

839 

9,726 

266 

8 

Agenoy . . . " 

Vifagapatam 

", I 

Females 

4,124 

4,835 

1,041 

9,376 

607 

28 




Males 

6,378 

4,266 

856 

9,850 

146 

4 


i^Qodiyari ... 

"1 

1 Females 

4,008 

4,349 

1,043 

8,937 

1,028 

40 



c 

Males 

6,076 

4,666 

866 

8,740 

258 

7 

Total, Aoknct Tbacts 


Females 

4,811 

4,707 

1,068 

8,805 

667 

26 

Total, Brituh Territory 

...( 

Males 

Females 

6,887 

8,788 

IS 

844 

1,916 

8,646 

8,994 

160 

874 

4 

82 



( 

I 

Males 

5,261 

4,895 

1 

I 

! 864 

9,938 

68 

4 


Travanooro 

1 

Females 

4,525 

4,360 

4,896 

1,115 

9,676 

817 

7 


Coohln ... 

( 

Males ... 

5,847 

267 

9,946 

63 

1 


• 1 

Females 

4,247 

4,601 

1,152 

9,500 

497 

8 

Foudatoriee .. 

. 

Padokdta 

••( 

Males 

Females 

5,488 

8,919 

5,211 

4,181 

4,167 

881 

1,914 

672 

9,937 

9,688 

68 

857 

*10 


Banganapallo 

f 

Males 

4,117 

9,927 

71 

2 


•i 

Females 

2,969 

4,190 

2,841 

8,796 

1,164 

40 


^Sanddr . . . 


Males 

5,476 

8,881 

694 

9,816 

179 

6 


■ X 

Females 

8,670 

8,990 

2,481 

8,888 

1,047 

65 

Total, reodAtoriee 

...( 

Males 

Females 

6,998 

4,889 

4,870 

4,884 

887 

1|8S7 

0,986 

9,626 

^1 

867 

1 

8 

7 
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DISTRIBUTION BT OIVIC OONDITIONS OF 10,000 PBESONS OF BACH SEX. 


C(mditimi of 10^000 pernonti of each ora at each age-period. 


On- 

married. 


4,392 
766 
4,350 
549 
5,818 
300 
6,196 
802 
7.740 i 
037 ' 
7,fMO I 
526 j 
6,805 ' 
491 
6,150 
793 ' 
7,344 . 
571 ! 

7,298 
1,005 ' 
7.877 I 
1,005 : 
7.730 I 
723 - 
7,222 
1,315 
0,945 ! 
1 , 784 ; 
7,071 
1.717 
7,510 i 
1,285 , 
7,20.8 
1,390 
7.657 
1,670 
7,157 ; 
2,115 i 
7,480 ' 
1,906 1 
7,400 
2,58.) ! 
7,491 ’ 
1,412 


6,948 

1,886 


5,497 

2,400 

5,053 

1,829 

6,077 

9i»2 

5,977 
1.807 I 


6,891 

1,966 


0,817 

3,112 

6,395 

1,978 

7,822 

2,6ao 

7.267 

G20 

7,253 

1,057 


6.898 

8.899 




15~24. 



25- 39. 


1 

40 - 49. 


50 and over. 

Married. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Wid- 

owed. 

i 

1 Ufi- 
1 married. 

Married. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

10 


12 

13 

14 

IB 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

5,472 

136 

525 

9,150 

825 

129 

9,247 

624 

85 

8,238 

1,077 

8i565 

000 

153 

7.915 

1,982 

97 

5,213 

4,690 

64 

2,125 

7,811 

5i554 

90 

590 

9,182 

228 

136 

9,357 

607 

81 

8,360 

1,.5.53 

8i736 

716 

184 

7,885 

1,981 

77 

5,212 

4,711 

50 

2,103 

7,847 

4,114 

08 

927 

8,8-40 

233 

222 

9.255 

523 

1.32 

8,193 

l,67o 

8^672 

9(;8 

113 

7.260 

2.621 

7 4 , 4,630 

5,396 

48 

1,641 

8,311 

8,763 

51 

040 8,861 

199 

187 

9.370 

44;) 

1^4 

8,291 

1 .585 

8,015 

723 

104 1 7.887 

2,009 

80 

5,4:)4 

4,480 

71 

2,155 

7,774 

2^221 

33 

2,169 

7, 

182 

380 

9,176 

444 

188 

8,167 

1,(j45 

8^669 

091 

101 

7,817 

2,082 

75 

5,238 

4,687 

63 

1,919 

8,028 1 

2,(N)8 

57 

2.483 

7,115 

402 

741 

H,192 

1,4^417 

422 

7,o;) 4 

2, .544 1 

8’500 

908 

135 

6,41‘M 

3,174 

98 

3,77.) 

41,129 

410 

1.207 

8,733 , 

• 3^107 

(W 

1,761 

7,803 

486 

506 

8,386 

1,108 

279 

7,0418 

2.6.53 ! 

8^675 

831 

170 

7.125 

2,699 

130 

4,4)72 

5,798 

87 

l,-i:i2 

8,481 

3,7 1ft 

102 

1,511 

8,4423 

430 

107 

ft. lit 

1,119 

280 

7,014 

2,7041 

8,700 

501 

470 

7,R»2 

2,128 

:)9I 

4,:)1H 

5,218 

28:) 

1.092 

8.02.5 

2,588 

08 

2,173 

7,37:i 

454 ! 752 

8,4).->2 

1,196 

•4415 

6,739 

2,796 

8,636 

7!13 

2411 

6,905 

2,774 

2041 

4,1419 

5,625 

142 

1,472 

8,386 

2,002 

45 

I,-I7(4 

8,24.5 

285 

3.59 

ft, 995 

044) 

26-4 

8,031 

1,705 

7^909 

34 ;o 

413 

8,01u 

1,577 

242 

5,20) 

4,r»54 

24 HJ 

2,017 

7,783 ' 

2i093 

30 

1,514 

8.283 

203 

215 

9,283 

472 1 149 

8,241 ) 

1..5ft7 1 

8,03 1 

301 

177 

8,378 

1,445 

105 

.5,821 

•4,071 

412 

2, .'14-4 

7,594 1 

2,23 1 

30 

1 ,088 

8,017 

265 

:)41 

8,996 

063 

176 

R,4H)4 

1 ,820 1 

Ki7 19 

528 

1.50 

7,782 

2,(K12 

lOI 

4, 8.32 

5,067 

62 

1,808 

8,130 ' 

2,721 

57 

1,400 

8,327 

27:) 

282 

9,o:)() 

4lft8 

150 

8,013 

1,887 1 

8,320 

359 

I5:i 

! 8,083 

I 1,764 

70 

5,055 

4,8419 

50 

2,045 

7,iH)5 ! 

3!oo5 

50 

1,30(» 

i 8,449 

251 

263 

i f),05ft 

4179 

151 

7.98:) 

1,9141 1 

7,884 

.332 

97 

1 8,19 4 

' 1,709 

50 

5,355 

4,589 

41 

2,401 

7,495 1 

2,881 

i -48 

1.64:) 

1 8,082 

275 

:)2:) 

9.116 

561 

i:)4i 

8,5-43 

l.:)2i 

7,959 

324 

372 

8,12!) 

1,499 

185 

.5,574 , 4,241 

1-48 

2,672 

7,180 ( 

2.423 

:t7 

1,129 

8.351 

220 

202 

9,221 

.517 

142 

8,275 

1,583 

8,373 

3 12 

188 

8.305 

1.507 

102 

5,620 

' 4,27ft 

54 1 2,232 

7,714 

2,088 

41 

1,192 

8, -1941 

:)12 

251 

9.4:>22 

727 

1418 

7,ft03 

2,029 

8,189 

1 421 

135 

8,02il 

1,839 

H7 

5,197 

4,716 

•48 

1,928 

8,024 

2,300 

i 07 

1,470 

8,3413 

227 

251 

9,204 

515 

1-41 

8,2.50 

1,009 

7,90u 

< 304 

151 

8,141 

i.7or» 

94} 

5,361 

4, .543 

5(1 

2,232 

7,712 

2,778 

05 

1,280 

8, 4:i9 

281 

2:)4 

9,115 

651 

136 

ft, 0.3.5 

1,829 

7,603 

! 282 

106 

8,5{43 

1,4-11 

96 

5,57') 

-1,331 

62 

2,334 

7,4*»04 1 

2, 459 

' 55 

1,290 

8,40 4 

300 

24:) 

9,051 

701! 

134 

7,8413 

2,003 1 

7,765 

I 329 

108 

8.351 

l,5-4l 

67 

5, 781 

4.M9 

4(1 

2,442 

7,512 

2, 182 

28 

1 ,409 

8,424) 

171 

438 

9,H9 

413 

452 

8,290 

1,258 1 

7.21 1 

1 200 

1.132 

7,743 

1,125 

1,172 

5.1 4:) 

3,685 

1 ,043 

1,889 

7,4Xi8 ; 

2,170 

30 

i.m 1 8,:iao 

2341 

:I91 

8, 99ft 

4)11 

314 

8,058 

1,028 

a 138 

450 

I 

•131 

7,«7 

1,742 

-400 

.5,047 

1,547 

287 

1,763 

im 

3,001 

66 

1,874 

8,368 

268 

819 

0,048 

645 

198 

7,669 

1.8l» 

8,269 

606 

I 

940 

7,906 

. . . 

1,866 

182 

M46 

4,678 

186 

8,081 

7,640 

4,245 

1 258 

1.087 

8,404.1 

507 

2-49 

8,770 

981 

129 

7,a3i 

2,040 

7,322 

278 

2341 

8,882 

882 

110 

t;,.542 

3,342 

126 

3,674 

6,24X) 

4,778 

1 109 

850 

8,779 

305 

245 

9,091 

664 

172 

8,151 

1,677 

7,837 I 

1 33-1 

207 

8,804 

8l!!t 

153 

6,922 

2.925 

141 

.3,615 

6,244 

3,84^1 

7f» ! 

l,i:{o 

8.492 

:i78 

353 

8,869 

778 

205 

7,954 

1,841 

8,478 

530 ; 

2414 

8,005 

1,731 

148 

5,232 

4,620 

93 

2,104) 

7,747 

4,649 

161 

86S 

M4S 

400 

968 

8,978 

764 

166 

8,036 

1,600 

7,790 1 

343 

968 

8,776 

966 

149 

6,618 

8,840 

ISO 

8,410 

6,460 

8,049 1 

60 1 

1,860 

8,868 

979 

810 

9,041 

649 

108 

7,991 

1,817 

8,944 

601 ; 

941 

7,981 

1,898 

181 


4,688 

186 

8,047 

7,817 

"i 

3,163 ! 

i 

30 1 

1,510 

8,324 

IGG 

575 

8,782 

64:) 

587 

7,.3.3l 

2,129 

0,781 j 

107 

930 

8,379 

691 

805 

6,457 

2,738 

748 

3,188 

6,061) 

3,583 1 

22 1 

805 

9,0(M) 

195 

275 

9,215 

610 

259 

8,037 

1,704 

7,880 

142 I 

299 

8,820 

881 

312 

6,575 

3.113 

377 

3,105 

0,458 

2,148 

30 

. 1,708 

7,993 

239 

245 

9,196 

5.59 

144 

8,187 

1 ,4)69 

7,0-49 

2G2 

• 238 

8,400 

1,356 

144 

5,656 

4,200 

70 

2,225 

7,705 

2,039 

94 

2,217 

7,260 

523 

001 

7,t>80 

1,859 

347 

6,693 

2,960 

8,446 

934 

160 

6,627 

3,204 

144 1 

3,8-44 

6,012 

108 

1,225 

8,667 

2,053 

94 

1,800 

7,488 

652 

610 

7,603 

1,7H1 

385 

6,184 

8,481 

8,124 

819 

506 

6,911 

2,523 

559 

3,290 

6,146 

830 

1,(H10 

8,610 

8,149 

99 

1,406 

8,409 

188 

480 

6,887 

698 

445 

7,686 

8,080 

7,041 

187 

797 

8,446 

898 

696 

6,841 

8,088 

681 

8,086 

6,894 
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OIVIL CONDITION 


Chap V« I 

I 

I 



Includes only those persons who h»Te retnmed tfaeor civil oondilAon. 



Siaterneiit nh^tcing the distribution^ by age^ of 10,000 pe^rsons of each sejr in each Gicii Condiiion — oontinued. 


OlVIt CONDITION. 
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OIVIL OB OONJUQAL CONDITION. 


OEAPTER V. 

EIVIL OB CONJUGAL CONDITION. 

(TABLE Vin.) 

Chap. V. 192. In dealing with the Btatistica relating to civil condition, it is necessary to 
para* 192. introdueiirf ^ remember that marriage in India docs not connote 

* conjugal life, for it froauently takes place before the 

bride has attained the age of puberty, and it is only when she reaches that age 
that real married life 'Commences* Among Brdhmans and some of the higher 
castes a girl must be married before puberty, but among the majority of tlie popu- 
lation there is no such rule, though even among pariahs there is one sub-division 
which follows the Brahmanical custom. Again, it is part of the Brahmanical 
doctrine that* a man must have a son to save him from hell, but this belief obtains 
little ctirrency among the generality of the people, and the strong tendency to 
marriage has little, if any, connection with religious sentiments. This is a fact 
which it is well to remember, for some voluntary restriction on the present custom 
of almost universal marriage is becoming one of the great needs of the country. 
Nor is the remarriage of widows forbidden by either i*eligion or caste custom to 
the majority of the population. The prohibition exists among the Brahmans and 
among castes desirous of attaining a high relative position by close observance of 
Brahmanical customs, but the restriction is entirely foreign to Dravidian ideas. 
It is true that remarriage is less fremient than in western countries, but this is due 
quite as much to the reluctance of men to marry widows as to any law or rule 
enforcing perpetual widowhood. 

193, Table VTII contains statistics of the civil or conjugal condition of the 

T.bi« « .Ivu ,.nditi,n. age-poriodfl givou in Table VTT, 

and the statements prefixed to this chapter furnish 
information for every district and feudatory state, as to the numbers of unmarried, 
married and widowed out of 10,000 at each age, and of tlie numbers at each age 
out of 10,000 in each civil condition. 

194. For convenience of reference, I give here the total numbers of unmarried, 

married and widowed, and the percentage on the total 
population, omitting those who have made no return 
of their conjug.ll state. These amount to only 14,757, which is a vast improve- 
ment on 1881, when there were 948,999 persons under the head of ‘Not stated.’ 



Total numborn. 


Numlier 

in 10,000. 


CiTil condition. 




1891. 

1881. 



Malon. 

Females. 




“ 



j 


Males. j 

FeinaleB. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried 


9,488,418 

0,703,402 

8,887 

3,723 

6,468 

3,642 

Married 


7,819,174 

7,880,992 

4,869 

4,361 

4,147 

4,233 

Widowed 


804,791 

3,448,851 

844 

1,916 

384 

2,125 

Total ... 


17.619,878 

18,008,808 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 1 

10,000 


The unmarried males exceed the unmarried females by nearly three millions, 
but the widowers fall short of the widows by about the same number. There are 
about 330,000 more wives than husbands, owing partly to the absence of husbands, 
partly to the practice of polygamy. The relatively low proportion of unmarried 
females and the high proportion of widows is the result of the custom which 
enforces the early marriage of gilds and discourages the remarriage of widows.^ 
This feature will be discussed in greater detail below. 
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195. Compared with 1881, the returns show a slight decrease in the propor- 
1 U 1 unmarried males, which corresponds with the 

*“ change in the proportion of males below twenty. 

The proportion of unmanned females, on the other hand, has increased. The 

proportion of married of both sexes is higher than in 
1881, and the proportion of widowed is lower. The 
differences are not great, but so fur as tlusy go they are 
•satisfactory as affording evidence of tho prosperity of 
the decennium. More males are married because 
seasons have been favourable. There are fewer widowed because the public 
health has been better. 

196. The following statemeat shows tho propor- 
tions in each civil condition in other provinces of India 
and in some of the countries of Europe : — 


Male* bolow 20 
Femalea below 15 


Per cent. 

^ — 

1891. 

47'86 
87‘93 


1881. 

4880 

87-78 


ComparUoa with other proT^CM 
and oonntriee. 


Chap. V. 
para. 196. 


Siatemoni showiny ih^ Cinl CondifioH in afher FrcHneefi and Ofmitr'ifiB, 


Proviiioe or Country. 


Namber in a t<otal of 10,(X)0 of each aex. 


ITnmamed. i Married. j Widywed. 


Male**. 

FoniaU'M. 

Malt^s. 

i 1 

1 FomalHS. MaloH. 

1 1 

j Fomalei. 


1 


- - -- 1 



Xadrae 

Humbay 


Bengal (1881) 

North-Woetorn Provincoe and Ondh 

Punjab 

Central Proviucoe 


Burma 

Assam 

Mysore 


Englanxi and Wales ^ 


German Empire 

France 

Italy 


ym\ 


•• .J 


1 

“ i 

i 

r' 

Ji 


5,887 

4,787 

4,681 

4,808 

8,864 

4,668 

8,878 

5,688 

8,890 

6,188 

6,818 

8,818 

8,989 


3,723 

4,869 

3,193 

4,801 

2,937 

4,846 

3,U70 

4,864 

3,750 

4,107 

3,560 

4,690 

6,069 

8,948 

4,138 

8,968 

3,636 

4,187 

5,928 

8,468 

6,809 

8,449 

6,041 

8,984 

6,397 

8,610 


1,361 

844 

6,151 

478 

4,913 

1 408 

6,264 

688 

4,877 

689 

4,960 

448 

3,782 

477 

4,162 

410 

4,249 j 

478 

3,314 j 

1 844 

3,321 

888 

3,934 

688 

3,672 

401 


1,916 

1,656 

8,150 

1,676 

1,873 

1,-180 

1,169 

1,700 

2,116 

76H 

870 

1,025 

931 


Excluding Burma, where the religion and customs of the people differ from 
those found in India proper, the proportion of unmarried males in Madras is 
higher than in any Inaian province except Assam, and it is slightly lower than 
that found in the Native State of Mysore. The proportion of unmarried females 
is exceeded only in the Punjab and Assam. The ratio of married among both 
males and females is comparatively low. The proportion of widowers is the 
lowest of all Indian provinces, but the relative number of widows is exceeded 
only in Bonsai and Mysore. Comparing the Madras figures with those for England 
and Wales m 1881, we see that in that country there is a higher proportion of 
unmarried, a lower proportion of married, and a ranch lower relative number of 
widowed. The differences are greatest in the case of females. In England 59 
per cent, of the females are unmarried ; in Madras only 37 per cent., notwith- 
standing the relatively greater numbers at the young ages in this country. Again, 
in Elugland, the married women constitute only 84’63 per cent, of the sex ; in 
Madras the percentage is 43*61. Lastly, there are in England only 758 . widows in 
10,000 females; in Madras there are 1,916. In this presidency, out of 5 females 
of all ages^ 1 is a widow ; in England there is 1 widow in 13 females. In the case 
of males the unmarried are 8 per cent, higher in England than in Madras, while 

33 
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Chap. V. the married are 8 per cent, lower. The widowers constitute the same proportion 
para. 197. (3*44 per cent.) in both countries. 


Oiyil eondltioB in difli»rfBtdUtri«ta. 


197. The following statement gives the proportions 
in each civil condition in the different districts : — 


Dutribulion bp Civil Condition <tf‘ 10,000 persotm of raeh net in fiieh disiriel. 


DUtriot 

Malas. 

1 Pomalua. 

1 

i 

Unmarriod. 

1 Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

, Married. 

Widowed. 

Ganjam 

4,976 

4,698 

826 

3,816 

2.926 

4,766 

1.980 

Vizagapatam 

4,092 

5,836 

6,016 

292 

5,041 

2,083 

God4vari ... 

4.867 

298 

3,337 

4,359 

2,304 

Kistna 

6,169 

4,534 

297 

3,340 

4,649 

2,011 

Nolloro 

6,461 

4,210 

329 

3,297 

4,444 

2,269 

Cuddapah 

5,686 

8,878 

641 

3,280 

4,064 

2,706 

Kurrool 

5,192 

1 6,169 

4,267 

551 

3,167 

4,881 

2,462 

Bollary 

4,308 

523 

3,556 

4,486 

1,968 

Anantapur .. 

6,469 

8,939 

692 

3.425 

4.206 

2,870 

Madras ...• 

5.<iH6 

4,645 

370 . 

3,673 

4,489 

1,938 

Chinglopui 

6,686 

4,120 

294 

8,986 

4,370 

IfiU 

2,007 

North Aroot . 

5,536 

4,119 

346 

3,676 

4,818 

Salem 

6.452 

4,214 

834 

8,903 

4,240 

1,867 

Cuimhatoro ... 

6.481 

4,1H9 

830 

4,089 

4,199 

1,1^2 

Nflgiris ... 

6,218 

1 4,547 

235 

4;il] 

1,472 

1,317 

South Aroot 

6,471 

1 4,234 

296 

8,872 

4,414 

1,714 

Tanjoro . , 

6,877 

4,216 

4,257 

407 

3,670 

1.281 

2,099 

THnhinopoly . , 

5,424 

5,403 

319 

3,779 

4,228 

1,99;^ 

Madura 

4,253 

344 

8,908 

4,278 

1,819 

Tinnovully 

6,470 

1 4,146 

885 

I 

! 4.710 

4,214 

1,872 

Malabar 

6.902 I 

1 3,906 

192 

3,934 

1,360 

South Canara 

6.744 ! 

' 3.964 

292 

3,879 

1.276 

1,845 

Total ... 

6,899 

4,268 

848 

3,706 

4,848 

1,048 

{ Ganjam 

6,264 

4,828 

413 1 

4,542 

4,498 

966 

Agonoy < Visa^patam 

4,964 

6,378 

4.697 

339 

4,124 

4.836 

1,041 

( Godivari 

4,266 

356 < 

4,008 

4,349 

1,648 

Total, Agkncy Tractm . . 

5,078 

4,688 

868 

■| 

4,211 

4,707 

1,088 

Total, British Territory 

8,887 

4,288 

844 

8.738 j 

4,801 

1,810 


The proportion of unmarried males varies from .59’02 per cent, in Malabar to 
46*92 per cent, in Vizagapatam, and the maximum and minimum ratios of un* 
married females are found in the same districts. The proportion of married males 
is highest in Vizagapatam (50*16 per cent.) and lowest in Cuddapah (.38*73 per 
cent.) ; in Malabar it is 39*06 per cent. Among females the highest proportion- of 
wives is found in Vizagapatam and the lowest in Malabar. Of widowers, the lowest 
proportion is 192 in 10,000 males, which is the ratio in Malabar. The highest 
proportion is 592 in 10,000, in Anantapur. The relative number of widows is 
highest in Cuddapah (27*06 per cent.) and lowest in the Ganjam Agency (9*65 
per cent.). In Malabar it is 18^ per cent, and in the Nflgiris 13*17 per cent. 

The locality of the extremes is practically the same as in 1881. The high 
proportion of married in Vizagapatam and Ganjam was then ascribed to the pros- 
perity of the people of those districts, and to the greater prevalence there of the 
mngal customs of early marriage. I think the latter is certainly much the more 
potent factor as there are several other districts in which the population lives 
under more favourable conditions. 

In Malabar and in parts of South Canara the marriage relation differs from 
that found elsewhere, in that it can be dissolved with greater freedom, and in these 
districts we find that marriages take place later in life, and that the propoiiiion of 
widowed is considerably below the average for the presidency. 
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Kumhtr undtr ten <* a Total 10,000 of each Ser. 


Diatriot. 

1 Males. 

Fomalos. 

Oanjam ... 

2,987 

2,874 

Visagapataoi 

2,888 

2.873 

Ood4vari .. 

2,020 

2,859 

KUtna 

2,766 

2,805 

Nellorp 

2,689 

2,779 

Ou<1da{)ah ... 

2,586 

2,720 

Knrnool ... 

2.753 

2.841 

Bellary 

2,910 

3,069 

Anantapur 

2,712 

2,918 

Madras ... . . 

2,345 

2,397 

('hingloput 

2,887 

8,076 

North Aroot 

2,881 

3,105 

3,006 

3,074 

Salom 

Coimbatore 

3.051 

! 2,985 

.Vilgiria 

2.274 

2,915 

South Aroot 

2,859 

2,774 

2.972 

Tanjore 

2,656 

Triohi nopoly 

2.834 

2,762 

Madura 

3,021 

2,870 

Tinnovelly 

2.903 

2,701 

Malabar . . 

2,918 

2,8a3 

South Canara 

(Ganjuni 

2,1123 

3,015 

2,767 

3,198 

Aifonoy Traota j Visagapatam .. 

( God&vari 

2,670 

2,927 

2,807 

3,070 

Total, Hritimii Tkbritohy . 



8,878 

8,870 


If the same marriage customs prevailed throughout, the proportion of un- 
married ought to be highest in those 
districts in which the proportion at the 
youthful ages is highest, and the fact 
that this is not the case shows very 
clearly the great divergence as regards 
the age at which marriage takes place. 
The proportion of girls under ten is 
highest in Chingleput and Salem, but 
there are several districts with a higher 
proportion of unmarried females. Ex- 
cluding Madras, the district with the 
lowest proportion of girls under ten is 
Tanjore, but the proportion of the 
unmarried in that district is considerably 
above that of the whole Telugu country. 
Compare, for instance, Tanjore with 
Vizagapatam. In the former district 
the proportion of girls un Jib ten is 26*56 
per cent., and the proportion of unnuir- 
ried females is 36*70 per cent., while in 
the latter, though the first proportion 
is 28*73 per cent., the proportion of 
unmarried girls is only 29*26 per cent. 

198. The following statement gives the civil con- 
dition of 10,000 persons at tmeh age-period : — 


Cinl oonditioB si dUfornt agM. 


MbIvs. I Females. 


Age^period. 

Un. 

mat ried. 

Married. 

jwidowed. 

Total. 

Un- 

inivrriod. 

Married 

Widowed. 

Total. 

0-4 

9,962 

37 

1 

10,000 

9,903 

93 

4 

10,000 

6 9 

9,910 

87 

a 

10,000 

0,371 

611 

18 

10,000 

10— U . . .. 

9,604 

880 

10 

10,000 

6,946 

2,958 

97 

10,000 

10,000 

15-19 

6,411 

1,669 

30 

10,000 

2,231 

469 

7,467 

302 

20 - 24 

5,356 

4,564 

90 

10,000 

8,870 

061 

10,000 

26—29 .. 

2,372 

7,410 

182 

10,000 

273 

8,666 

7,733 

1,071 

10,000 

30 -34 ... 

969 

8.740 1 

291 1 

10,000 ! 

223 

i 2,044 

1 -',744 

10,000 

86-89 

504 

9,124 ’ 

372 1 

10,000 

217 

7,039 

10,000 

40-44 

345 

9,064 i 

591 1 

10,000 

180 

5,420 

4,665 

1 4,400 

10,000 

46—49 

246 

8,998 

766 

10,000 

188 

5,162 

10,000 

60—64 

219 

8,690 

8,373 

1,185 

10,000 

146 

3,147 

i 6.707 

10,000 

66 69 ... 

188 

1,439 

10,000 

163 

2,647 

1 7,200 

10,000 ' 

00 and over 

171 

7,358 

2,471 

10,000 

124 

1,070 i 

H,K06 

10,000 

Total . . . 

5,887 

4,888 

844 

10,000 

8,788 

4,861 1 

1,916 

10,000 ' 


It must be borne in mind that the ages are given here as entered in the schedules, 
and as has been shown in the previous chapter, these aro far from accurate. Out 
of 10,000 males below five years of ago, 37 aro married and 1 is widowed. Out of the 
same number of females under five, 93 are married and 4 widowed, tn tho next age- 
period, 5 — ^9-, there are 87 males and Cl I females among the married, while 3 mmes 
and 18 females are widowed. In the 10 — 14 period the proportion of married males 
is 386, but that of married females is no less than 2,958 ; there are 10 widowers and 
97 widows. At the next period (15 — 19) we find a further rise in the proportion of 
married, the number of males in that conjugal condition being 1,559 in 10,000, 
while among females it is 7,467. Of women between 20 — 24 only 469 in 10,000 aro 
single, and there are 661 widows and 8,870 wives. Of men at this age, 5,356, or 
rather more than half, aro still unmarried, 4,554 are married and 90 aro widowers. 
Even at the next age-period (25 — 39) there are 2,372 single men out of 10,000, but 
in the succeeding quinquennium the proportion of unmarried falls to 969, and of 
men between 35 and 39 only 504 in 10,000 are single, vfrhile tho number of husbands 
is 9,1 24, which is the maximum rate for all age-periods. The proportion of married 
remains “high among males throughout the remaining ages, and there are 7,358 
husbands even among men who are si.xty years of age and upwards. But among 
females it falls much more rapidly : at age 35—39 there are 7,039 married women. 
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Chap. V. at 40 — 44 there are only 5,420, and the proportion of widows is as high as 4,400. 
para. 199. The.se proportions continue, the one to lall and the other to rise, until we find that 
of 10,000 women who are .sixty and over only 1,070 aro wives, while as many as 
8,800 aro widows. The widowers at this age amount to only 2,471, and these 
figures bring out very clearly the sharp distinction between the sexes in respect of 
remarriage. 

199. 'I’he relation botween age and civil condition can be further elucidated 

by an examination of the relative ages of the people 
Th» tgn of ponoM of oaoh oItU jn each conjugal state, and the following statement 
oondition. shows the distribution by ago of 10,000 in each civil 

condition : — 

Sfuli'tHt'Ht Hhniviiiy tht inMifwr of pfi'noHi lU oaoh age out of 10,000 of each eex and Civil CoMlilion, 


— 

Unmarried. 

Males. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Females. 

Married. 

WidoTved. 

0 4 

1 2,737 

13 

5 

4,055 

33 1 

3 

5-0 

.. j 2,359 

28 

1 

14 

3,302 

180 

13 

10 u 

1 

.. 1 1,031 

1 

98 

:u 

1.723 

626 

46 

15- 11) 

1,203 

302 

72 

470 

1,842 

123 

20-24 

815 

875 

215 

123 

1,080 

3^6 

25 - 29 

361 

1,4.33 

435 

68 

1,718 

482 

30 34 ... 

140 

1,606 

703 

! 

53 

l.fi70 

041 

35 30 

55 

1,265 

1 640 ! 

30 

816 

722 

40 * 44 

i ^ 

1,423 

j 1,152 

32 

822 

1,514 

45—40 

17 

770 

1 805 

15 

826 

818 

60—54 

i 17 

t 

861 

1,476 

18 

382 

1,604 

66''69 

r> 

847 

742 

6 

05 

588 

60 and over 

17 

880 

3,710 

20 

151 

2,811 


Total ... 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


Out of 10,000 unmarried males, 7,227 are below fifteen years of age, 8,520 
are under twenty, 9,335 are under twenty-five and 9,696 are under thirty. Of the 
unmarried females, 9,170 are under 15 and 9,640 are under 20. In other words, 
the average age of unmarried females is considerably lower than that of unmarried 
males. It will also bo seen that the mean age of husbands and widowers is higher 
than that of wives and widows. Two-thirds of the widowers and three-fifths of 
the mdows are over forty-five years of ago. The proportion of widows under 
twenty is only I’SS per cent., but as many as 10 per cent, are under thirty years 
of age, and nearly 20 per cent, are under thirty-five. The mean age • of the 
unmarried is 11’30 years for males and 7’74 years for females ; that of the married 
is 39 ‘06 years for husbands and 28’97 years for wives ; the mean age of widowers 
is 52‘32 years, while that of widows is 49*22 years. The difference between the 
ages of the husband and wife is thus about 10 years. In England and Wales it 
was 2*4 years in 1881 according to the census returns, but the real difference was 
probably somewhat less. 

200. In the annexed statement the civil condition of the Madras population 

at each of the age-periods adopted by the Census 
compariion of m owtiitioi with Commissioner is compared with that of the population 

tnoio for otii6r proTlnooi. n.i ^ i ^ 

of other provinces of India and certain countries of 
Europe. 


* In ralcnliitint^ the moan ago the ariihmotioal moan of each age-period was taken as tlio mean age of all persons 
included in the ]^oriod. This, of ronrse, is not correct, but where the returned ages are so inaoonrate any more elabo- 
raU^ method wotild have been out of place and the rosnlts of donbifnl ralne* 
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Chap. V. 
para. 201. 


'I'he proportion of the single among the population under 16 is higher in 
Madras than in any of the Indian provinces except 
Assam. 


Under 16. 


At the uext age-period (15 — 24), Madras occupies the same position with 
respect to other provinces. At this age there are fewer 
widowers in Madras than elsewhere, but the proportion 
of widows is exceeded only in Bengal and Assam. 


Of males between 25 and 39 the relative number of unmarried is higher in 
Madras than in Bengal, Bombay or the North-West 
Provinces, but lower than the proportion in the Punjab 
and A8.sam. Of females between these ages the ratio of unmarried is higher than 
ill any of the other provinces. The relative number of husbands is higher than in 
the Punjab, North-West Provinces or Assam, and lower than in Bengal or Bombay. 
The wives, on the other hand, are relatively more numerous than in Bengal or 
Assam only. Every province has a larger proportion of widowers, but in Bengal 
and Assam alone is there a higher ratio of widows. 

Of males between 40 and 49 there are 310 in 10,000 still unmarried in 
Madras, and tlie only province which has a proportion 
lower than this is Bengal. The proportion of un- 
married females at this age on the other hand is higher in Madras than elsewhere. 
There are also relatively more husbands in Madras than in the other provinces, and 
the proportion of widowers is lower. The number of wives among 10,000 women 
between 40 and 49 is 5,181 in Madras— a number which is exceeded in all pro- 
vinces, except Bengal and Assam, and it is only in these two provinces that the 
proportion of widows exceeds the figure for Madras. 

Of males who are not less than 50 years of age the proportion of unmarried 
60 ftiid over. higher in Madras than in Bengal, but lower than in 

Assam, and much lower than in Bombay, the Puniab 
or the North-West Provinces. The proportion of unmarried females is higher 
in this than in any other province. Bengal alone has relatively more husbands, 
and only Bengal and Assam have fewer widowers than Madras among males of 
50 years and upwards. Among females the proportion of wives is lower, and that 
of widows higher in Madras than in any of the other provinces. 

The foregoing statistics show that both sexes marry later in Madras than 
elsewhere, except Assam ; that up to 50 years of age widowers remarry to a some- 
what greater extent than in other provinces ; that the remarriage of widows below 
50 is les.s common than in other provinces, with the exception of Bengal and Assam, 
and loss frequent than in any other part of India in the case of women over 50 ; 
and that the relative number of females who remain unmarried throughout life is 
highest in Madras. 


201. A comparison of the Madras statistics with those for European countries 

brings out three chief points of difference ; first, the 
^rCompwriion with Xaropttn eomi. later age at wluch marriage takes place in 

Europe ; second, the smaller proportion of widows at 
all ages ; third, the much larger proportion of the population who go through 
life unmarried. In Madras out of 10,000 of each sex below 15 years of age, 154 
males and 1,006 females are either married or widowed ; in Great Britain, Germany 
and France all the youths and maidens below fifteen are unmarried, and in Italy only 
one girl in 10,000 at this age is married. Of 10,000 young men and women between 
15 and 24 years of age, 3,109 of the former and 8,745 of the latter have entered the 
state of matrimony, but in the European countries the proportion of husbands and 
widowers varies from a minimum of 340 in Ireland to a maximum of 726 in Scotland, 
while the proportion of wives ranges from 893 in Ireland to 2,344 in France. 
The proportion of widows in no case exceeds 79, but in Madras it is nearly seven 
times as great. Of men between 25 and 40 rather over one-third are unmarried in 
Europe ; in this presidency the proportion is only 13’60 per cent. Foy females the 
proportion is in European countries much the same as that for males ; in Madras 
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less than 2^ per cent, of the women between 25 and 40 are still single. On the (Jha 
other hand, the proportion of women of these ages who are widows is over 18 per para, 
cent, in Madras and only about 4 per cent, in Europe. At tho next age*period 
(40 — 49) we find tho same differences, but more accentuated. Tho proportion of 
widows at these ages is 46’38 per cent, in Madras as compared \vith about 13 per 
cent, in the European countries. And this discrepancy is still greater in the case 
of women of 50 years of ago and upwards, for we have for this period about 38 
per cent, of widows in Europe, and no less than 78 per cent, in Madras. One cause 
of tho greater extent of widowhood in Madras is that a higher proportion of the 
women are married, but if we eliminate the single altogether the difference is still 
considerable. Thus in England and Wales out of every 100 women who have been 
married 19 are widows, while tho corresponding number for Madras is 31. The excess 
may be ascribed partly to the greater difference between the ages of husband and 
wife in Madras and partly to the restrictions on the marriage of widows. 

Tho annexed diagram exhibits in a gi-aphic manner tho difference in the civil 
condition of Madras and Scotland. That country has been taken in profcronce to 
England and Wales as the age-periods given in the tables for the latter are not 
suitable. 


202. In the subjoined statements the statistics of age and civil condition are 

ooB uteon with itsi Compared with those of the census of 1881. These 

* figures show that child-marriages were relatively less 

numerous in the period preceding 1891 than in that before 1881 ; that the married 
were relatively more numerous at all ages except the period under 15 ; that the 
widowed were less numerous at all ages ; and that the average age of widowers 
and widows was appreciably higher at the last enumeration : — 


Statentfnt n/wiciny dklrilnttion by Oicil Condition of 10,000 persons of each serai each 
age-period in 1891 and 1881. 




1891. 

1881. ' 


Civil ooiidition. 

— 

~ — - 


1 



Males. 

Fomales. 

Mulct. 

Femalei. ' 

( 

iSiii((lu 

9,846 

8,994 

9,tS0 

8,801 

0—14 . ] 

Married 

160 

974 

174 

1,144 

( 

Widowed 

4 

32 

6 

56 

{ 

Single 

6, <81 

1,255 

7,118 

1,370 

16 24 ..1 

Married 

8,049 

8,244 

s,tio 

7,885 i 

( 

Widowed 

60 

601 

78 

739 1 


Single 

1,880 

241 

1,512 

231. , 

,25-89 .. \ 

Married 

8,868 

7,931 

8,108 

7,481 ' 

1 

Widowed 

978 

1,828 

885 

2,286 

( 

Hingle 

810 

INI 

898 

169 

40—49 .. ] 

Married 

9,041 

6,181 

; 8,910 

4,783 ' 

1 

Widowed ... 

649 

4,038 

798 

5,048 



198 



1 

; ( 

Single 


136 

198 

126 

50 and oyer. < 

Married 

7,891 

2,047 ! 

7,941 

1,910 ' 

1 ( 

Widowed 

1,817 

7,817 

1,887 

1 

1 7,906 1 

1 j 


Statement shouing the age distribution of 10,000 persons of each sex and Civil Condition in 

1881 and 1801. 


Civil condition. 

Year. 

0- 

14 . 

15—24. 

26—39. 

40—49. 

50 and over. 

Malee. 

Femalot. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Fomales. 



Unmarried ... |^ 

1891 

7,887 

9,170 

8,108 

698 

686 

148 

60 

47 

40 

46 

1881 

7,066 

9,006 

2,205 

071 

639 

147 

62 

44 

38 

42 

Married 

1891 

189 

848 

1,178 

8,888 

is 

4,104 

8,198 

1,148 

8,097 

678 

1881 

ICO 

1,017 

1,160 

3,308 

4,050 

2.107 

1,075 

2,057 

550 

Widowed | 

1891 

60 

68 

887 

468 

1,778 

2,323 

8,146 

1,967 

8,881 

6,988 

6,008 

4^506 

1881 

58 

98 

344 

617 

8,461 

2,042 

2,258 

5,233 
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StatiiUei (or the ehlaf raUgioB*. 


203. In the next statomont statiatico of civil 
condition at each age-period are given separately for the 
four principal religions : — 


Di%trihution by Civil Condition of 10,000 ptrsona of each hvx at each age-period. 





All ages. 


0-14. 



16 - 24. 


Religion!. 


Sex. 

1 

i 

i 

■8 

t 

no 

1 

1 

•ti 

OJ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 




P 



P 



P 

55 


1 

** 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All Religion! ... 

( 

Males 

6.887 

4,869 

844 

9,846 

160 

4 

6,891 

8,049 

60 

-i 

( 

Female! ... 

3,723 

6.868 

4,361 

1,916 

8,99^1 

9,886 

074 

32 

1,266 

8,244 

51)1 

Hindu! 

Males ... 

4,896 

861 

160 

4 

6,833 

8,107 

60 

■■■[ 

Female! ... 

3 , 6 ri 7 

4.379 

1,964 

8,936 

9,949 

1,030 

34 

1,206 

7,668 

8,275 

519 

Muialmnn! 

1 

Male! 

6,818 

8,944 

887 

49 

8 

8,899 

39 

■i 

Fomalo! ... 

4.123 

4,166 

1,711 

9.462 

524 

14 

i,38r> 

8,239 

376 

Christian! 


Males 

6,664 

4,068 

884 

9,948 

60 

8 

7,867 

8,686 

47 

-l 

( 

Female! ... 

4,403 

4,078 

1,5]9 

9,629 

367 

14 

8.230 

7,610 

260 

AnimiMtio 

Males ... 

6,888 

4,869 

400 

9,768 

881 

6 

6,644 

4,106 

961 

-i 

Female! ... 

4.607 

4.567 

926 

9,466 

617 

17 

2,683 

7,143 

274 



1 

26—39. 

40—49. 

60 and over. 




% 


i 

{c 

'S 



i 



Religion!. 


Bex. 

1 

2 


1 

i 

§ 


no 

a> 

► 






o 

§ 

E 

p 







P 



a 

P 

« 


1 


£ 




12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


f 

Mali)! 

1,860 

6,868 

878 

810 

9,041 

649 

198 

7,991 

1,817 

All Religion! . . 


Fenialen ... 

241 

7,931 

1,828 

181 

6,181 

4 638 

136 

2,017 

7,817 

Hindn! 


Male! 

1,866 

8,360 

876 

814 

9,084 

668 

198 

7,969 

1,840 

"'i 

Females ... 

230 

7,905 

1,865 

171 

5,161 

4.678 

126 

2,034 

8,429 

7,840 

Mnaalman! 

( 

Males 

1,406 

8,887 

808 

887 

9,871 

448 

804 

1,867 

... ^ 

Feinalos 

360 

8,037 

1,697 

335 

6,194 

4,471 

287 

1,967 

7,746 

Christian! 


Males 

1,076 

8,698 

888 

837 

9,840 

688 

166 

8,188 

1,646 

'"1 

Females ... 

319 

8,302 

l,37!» 

184 

6,784 

4,032 

139 

2,469 

7,392 

AnimiRtio . . 

( 

Males 

1,806 

6,806 

487 

860 

8,786 

964 

138 

7,744 

8,118 


Females . . . 

277 

8,936 

788 

128 

6,934 

2,938 

135 

3,831 

6,034 


The chief differences are found in the ago at which marriage takes place and 
the extent to which the widowhood of women prevails. Early marriage is, of course, 
most common among the Hindus ; but even among Musalmans, Christians and tho 

Animistic, it is far from being exceptional. 
In the case of males the Animistic marry 
on the whole at an earlier age even 
than the Hindus. Among persons of a 
marriageable age, i.6., 15 and upwards, 
the tendency to matrimony is, for males, 
strongest among the Animistic ; but for 
females the Hindus stand at the head of 
tho list. The proportion of females who 
remain single throughout life is small in 
all cases. The smallest proportion of widowers is found amongst Musalmans, the 
Christians coming next, then tho Hindus, while the proportion is highest among 
tho Animistic. But as regards widows we find a wide divergence, the Animistic 
having only 926 widows in 10,000 females of all ages, while the Hindus have 
1,954, tho Musalmans 1,711 and the Christians 1,519. 


Pere^nta^e of unmarried among prruofia of 15 ytiara of 
age and upward ts. 


Religion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindus 

24-50 

4-74 

Musalmans 

1 28-29 

668 

Christians 

26-66 

841 

Animistio 

20-73 

9-58 

t 


204. The following statement shows for. 10, 000 
n.pr.T.Un«.ofwido«iiood. of the married and widowed the proportion in each of 

those conjugal conditions ; — 
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Married. 

I Widowed. . 

ToUl. 


Heliffioii. 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


All Bdligions 

HiuduB 

Musaltnaiii 

ChriBtianii 

Animliitic . 

1 

9,266 

9,244 

9,484 

1 9,847 
9,169 

1 

0,!M8 

6,914 

7,088 

7.280 

8,874 

744 

766 

666 

668 

841 

8,052 

8.080 

2,912 

2,714 

1,020 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10, (XX) 
10,000 
10,000 
lO.fHK) 
10,000 



This brings out somewhat more clearly than previous tables the extent to which 
the widowed state prevails. Of the women who have been married 30 per cent, 
are widows, and the proportfon is nearly as high among Musalmans as among 
Hindus. For Christians it is 27 per cent., while for the Animistic it is as low as 
16J per cent. In England and Wales in 1881 the percentage was 18*61 . 

205. The proportion of wives of child-bearing ages in the chief provinces of 

India and in England and Wales is 
shown in the marginal statement. The 
reproductive period is taken as 15 — 39 
years of age for Indian women and as 
15—44 for English women. The pro- 
portion of such wives is lower in Madras 
than in any Indian province except 
Bengal, but it is much higher than 
the proportion in England and Wales. 
Again in Madras of 10,000 women 
capable of child-bearing 8,068 are wives, 
as compared witli 4,914 in England and 
Wales. In 1881 the wives of child- 


FeroftnUgt of wivos At roprodnetivo agof . 

Number of wire* of child-bearing age in (A) 10,000 of total 
population (both eeaee) and (B) 10,000 wome7i of child- 
hearing age. 



Wives at obild-boaring age. 

Country. 


_ • 


A. 

D. 

Madras 

1,687 

8,068 

Bombay 

1,098 

8,690 

Beiif^l 

1,617 

8,168 

N.W. Provinces and Oudh... 

1,708 

8,903 

Punjab 

1,707 

8,585 

Knjfland and Wales 

1.188 

4,914 


bearing age formed only 15*75 per cent, of the total population. 


206. In the next statement is shown the number of females to 1,000 males 

of the same age and civil condition, and the figures 
ooftStion***^^^******^**”*'**^^ for some other provinces are appended for purposes of 
® * comparison : — 


Siaii Vient s/mving the anrage itumber of femakfi ptr 1,000 rttakit of the name age and 

Civil Condition, 




All Ages. 



0- 

14. 



•15-24. 


Proyinoe. 

1 

i 

■§ 

1 

■§ 

.J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i • 
■§ 

1 

2 

1 


P 



P 



H 




H 

Madras ... 

706 

1,046 

6,726 

1,028 

996 

6,869 

7,809 

980 

198 

8,946 

9,141 

1,090 

BenKsI (1881) 

G38 

1,004 

5,899 

1,011 

768 

2,842 

4,068 

944 


1,802 

4,91K) 

1,101 

Bombay 

629 

990 

8,269 

931 

775 

8,279 

2,078 

922 

• 118 

1,648 

2,309 

969 

N.W. Provinces 

684 

1,006 

2,462 

980 

802 

1,8.S1 

1,324 

H97 

H6 

1,887 

1,351 

894 

Punjab 

608 

1,014 

1,017 

1.863 

854 

786 

2,313 

1,384 

850 

lii7 

1,577 

1,206 

9,811 

879 

Mysore 

668 

4.263 

991 

915 

13,806 

16,640 

1,005 

136 

3,046 

1,001 



26< 

-39. 



40- 

^40. 


60 and ever. 

Province. 

i 






t 


i 





1 

% 

' 1 


1 


ToUl. 

■§ 

1 




p 

i 

•s 

'i 

1 

H 

fl 

P 

§ 

o 

tJ 

£ 

S 

0 

P 

1 


1 

H 

Madras 

169 

976 

6,606 

1 

1,029 

666 

647 

6,810 

964 

798 

888 

4,981 

1,188 

Bengal (1881) 

84 

877 

S,28C 

999 

162 

641 

6,172 

976 

226 

829 

5,270 

1,200 

Bombay 

127 

886 

2.927 

893 

266 

606 

8,702 

897 

297 

342 

8,879 

1,034 

N.W. Provinces 

71 

1,006 

1,828 

940 

98 

728 

2,665 

920 

122 

444 

2,879 

1,078 

Punjab * ...* 

49 

929 

1,850 

5,467 

877 

69 

616 

2,230 

828 

66 

868 

1,818 

8,787 

782 

Mysore 

149 

914 

966 

888 

469 

4,628 

886 

644 

290 

1,118 


35 
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OlVlt OB OONJnOAt CONDITION. 


Chap. V. There are in Madras 1,045 wives to 1,000 husbands. This is a higher pro- 
para. 207. portion than is found in any other province, but it is exactly the same as in 1881. 

Some portion of tho excess of wives is due to the temporary emigration of hus- 
bands. Unfortunately in the statistics of emigration by sea the sexes are not in all 
cases distinguished, but if the numbers that are given may be taken as an index of 
the sox proportions of the whole, then the male absentees exceeded the females by 
about 125,000. For the emigrants by land it is not possible to make even an 
estimate of this kind ; but it is, I think, well within the mark to put the total male 
excess at 140,000, of whom not less than 100,000 are husbands of women left 
behind. This reduces the excess of wives to 231,818, or 1,031 wives to 1,000 
husbands, but it has already been shown in Chapter JV that there has been a 
considerable omission of wives from the schedules. Taking only those large castes 
which show an excess of husbands and assunung that the true proportion is 1,030 
wives to 1,000 husbands, the omitted wives amount to 42,527. There are, however, 
omissions in other castes also, and it is certain that for the whole population the 
omission is higher than this number. On tho other band, there is a welldcnown 
tendency for widows and unmarried women living in concubinage to return them- 
selves as married. Taking all those facts into consideration, I should put the true 
ratio at not less than 1,040 wives to 1,000 husbands. In other words, about 4 per 
cent, of the men have two wives, and this is the extent to which polygamy exists 
in Madras. The statistics point to the greater prevalence of polygamy in this than 
in other provinces ; but it must be remembered that the enumeration of females is 
believed to have txvjn more complete in Madras and this, of course, affects the 
comparison. 


207. It has already been stated that the Madras wife is on an average 10 

Pr,p,ru.« u diftmt f difference in 

age IS marked by the high ratio of wives to husbands 
at the first age-period. As the ages of married couples approach equality, the 
ratio will, of course, approach unity and the variations at the different age-periods 
will be slight; but here to eveir 1,000 husbands the number of wives at 0 — 14 is 
6,369, and at 15 — 24 it is 2,946. At 26 — 39 the ratio falls below unity, and the 
relative number of wives steadily decreases until at 50 and over, there are only 288 
wives to 1 ,000 husbands. . The ratio for the first age-period is much higher in 
Madras than in any other province, though it is only about half that of the State of 
Mysore ; and at tho last period it is lower in Madras than anywhere else. In other 
words, the mean difference of age of husband and wife is greater in Madras than in 
other Indian provinces, but less than in Mysore. This larger difference between 
the ages of husband and wife is one of the principal causes of the higher proportion 
of widows in Madras — a proportion exceeded only in Bengal and Mysore. In the 
latter tho difference in age is even greater than in Madras. In Bengal the differ- 
ence is considerably less and the higher proportion of widows there is, I presume, 
duo to the prohibition of the remarriage of widows being far more •genetally 
recognised than in this presidency. 


208. Table E contains information of the civil condition of the members of 
ciTU bp out*. * every caste, and the annexed statement gives an abstract 
of these particulars for all castes containing more than 
20,000 persons, the figures having been reduced to a.uniform scale of 10,000. 
For feinales age-details are given, but for males this seemed unnecessary, as 
the table does not show such wide divergences in their case. The total strength 
of the castes included in the statement is 33,535,647 persons or 94*12 per cent, of 
the whole population. 



showing the. (UsiribtUion by Civil Condition < 2 ^ 10,000 persons of each of the principal castes. 
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OlTlIi OB OONJtlOAL OONDITIOA. 


Numhcr of /otnalea who are married out of 10,000 mjeif 
between 0 and 0 . 


Chap. 209. Of the total male population of the presidency 42’69 per cent, are married, 

lutiitUi fcr -.i... proportion in most of the 

• T M M. castes given in the preceding statement is about this. 

The percentage is as high as 55'91 for the Kdlingi caste, and it is over 50 per cent, in 
the case of Velamas and TiSlis and some of the sub-divisions of Bi'dhmans, but for 
Brdhmans as a whole the percentage is only 47‘81. Among the hill and forest tribes 
again, the proportion of married males is generally high, owing to the custom 
of comparatively early marriage. The proportion is lowest (34’30 per cent.) 
amongst Ndyars. It is below 40 per cent, in the case of only seventeen castes, 
and the majority of those belong to the West Coast. Of widowers, tlie Brdhmans 
have the highest proportion, viz., 6*55 per cent. Among Murikinddu (Tolugu) 
Brdhmans the percentage is 9*25, while for the Uriya sub-divisions, Ddnua and 
Holua, it is only 8'90 and 3'44, respectively. The proportion is over 6 per cent, 
in the case of the Sdtdni, Togata, Besta and !^kari castes, and between 5 and 6 ' 
per cent, among the Jangams, Kdmatis, Kamsalas, Gdndlas and Lingdyats. The 
Asdris of Malabar show the lowest proportion — 1‘27 per cent. — and the Badagas 
of the Nllgiris come next with 1*44 per cent. 

21 0 It is, however, the statistics for females that give the most interesting 
, , , results and here the age-particulars are of considerable 

■ “ “ “ *'• value. Turning first to the figures for the 0—9 period, 

it will no doubt cause some surprise to find (hat the proportion of the married 

among Brdhmans is lower than that 
among as many as fifteen other castes. 
The marginal extract from the state- 
ment shows what these castes are. 
With the exception of Tdli, which is 
partly Uriya, they are all Tehigu people, 
and even the Telugu washermen (Tsdsa- 
las) have as high u percentage of married 
as the Brdhmans. The sub-divisions of 
the latter, which Iiave the highest pro- 
portion of married, are Vaidfki (1,220), 
Vdlanddu (1,100), I’engalai (1,078), 
Niydgi (1,046) and Aruvdlu (1,036) and 
all of these, except Tengalai, are Tolugu 
sub-divisions. At the next age-period 
(10 — 14) the Kdlingi caste again shows 
the highest proportion of married (78 57 
per cent.) ; the Kdmatis come next with 
76*17 per cent., and then the Brdh- 
maus, for whom the percontago is 72*81. 
The Vaidfki and Aruvdlu sub-divisions 
of Brdhmans, however, have a higher 
percentage of married than the Kdlingis, 
and, in addition to these two sub-divi- 
sions, the Niydgis and Tengalais show 
a greater tendency towards matrimony* 
than the Edmatis. In the case of all 
the castes except Tsdkala given in the 
above marginal statement, and in the case of Sdtdnis, Mangalas and Halepaiks also, 
the proportion of married at the 10 — 14 age-period is over 50 per cent. These 
castes number 3,693,834 persons, or rather more than 11 per cent, of the total 
population dealt with, but though all of them practise early marriage extensively, 
it is compulsory only in the case of a few. 


OMtO. 

Married. 

1 

Efiingi 

2,486 1 

Volama 

1,906 1 

Gftvarft 

1,5X6 ! 

1 

\m\ 

1,268 ! 

N&g»yiaula 

1,200 i 



1,140 ! 

S41o 

1,186 1 

Kamiala 

1,128 1 

1 

Sagidi 

088 

Kdmftti ... 

941 

Nidftvft 

926 

D^vinga 

892 

Ooll» 

867 

Y4ta 

804 



793 

BrihniAn 

793 
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211. In the following statement the castes are arranged in order according (jh^p. y. 

to the norcontage of married girls at the age-period para. Ml. 
lalUt m»rrU(* jq ° 


SUUement ikoving for taeh vastf the pereetUagt of married among yir/» aged 10 — 14. 


CMte. 

fihvTftn 

Bftnri 

Vftlftiyan 

Sbin&n 

MftraYftn 

V^ttuvan 
PaUan ... 

. . 

Kollan ... 

Irola 

Vadagan 

DandMi 

liiri 

Urili 

Chora man 
Paniyan 

Badaga 

MiLppilla 
Aiabalakkiran 
Native Chrintian 
Tiyyan . . 
Nattamin 
Botra 
VoMla ... 
Khond 
Foroja . . . 

Niyar ... 

Y inadi 

Pino 

Mdppan 

Kippiliyan 

Agamndaiyan 

Vauiyan 

Tattan ... 

Udaiyin 

Ghakkiliyan 

Dombo . . . 

Holey a . 

Pathin ... 
Paraiyan 
Tdaiyan ... 
Fattanavan 
Valluva ... 

Palli . 

Savara ... 

Malaimin 

K&rilan 

Labbai ... 

Jitapn 

Lambidi 


Peroentftge. 

CMte. 


Peroentage. 

Caate. 

Paroentage. 



6'64 

K«min41«n 


19-64 

Kevnto 

44*16 

7’19 

Kkari 


20*28 

Gauda ... 

44-60 

7*64 

Tottiyan 


20*76 

Tnlaga 

46 20 

SOI 

Ambattan 


21*00 

Patndl 

46*63 

8-08 

ET ■ 


21*22 

M4]a 

46*62 

6‘22 


21*81 

Hondi 

45*66 

9*10 

Uppiliyan 


92*00 

PaUe 

45-67 

9'82 

Vannin 


2260 

Kummaru or Kumbira. 

46*63 

10-88 

Paidi 


22*69 

Odia 

4636 

10*60 

Kondadora 


22*86 

MMiS* 

lodn. 

46*44 

1066 

Rotnhadavan ... 


23*14 

46*67 

1069 

Kavarai 


28*24 

V6da 

47*66 

11-89 

Pand4ram 


84-27 

Jangam 

47-89 

11*46 

Sheik ... 


24*38 

Togaia 

48*99 

11*62 

U'68 

Vakkaliga 

Baiita 


24*80 

26 22 

B6ya 

Taikala 

49*62 

49*67 

11*93 

(ladaba 


26*83 

Dhdbi 

49*69 

12-09 

Bakta 


26*63 

Maugala 

51*44 

1217 

Malaiyftlan 


26*27 

Sitdai 

61-78 

12*21 

Oddo 


26*62 

Vila ... 

61*92 

12*22 

Kanakkan 


26*91 

Begidi 

62*60 

12*46^ 

Knhatriya 


27-11 

Oolla 

63*19 

13*06 

Sddan .. 


87-17 

Halopaik 

64*80 

13*12 

Miittiriyan 


27*89 

Nidavu 

64*46 

1316 

K6ya 


27*40 

Nigaviaula 

Brahman, S^rasvata ... 

6714 

18*19 

Kiia 


28*14 

62*17 

13*21 

Bedar 


2817 

841e 

63 41 

18*34 

Billava 


26*66 

D4v4nga 

T41i 

63*72 

13*39 

MaiAtbi 


28*86 

64*42 

13*49 

Jain 


29*17 

N4se 

66*08 

18*63 

Korava 


29*45 

Gavara 

65*67 

18*66 

Kaikdlan 


29*63 

Velama 

66*02 

14*07 

Chotti 


80*17 

Kamaala 

69*21 

14*86 

Siliyan . 

Bali]a 


82*34 

BrAhman Vadama 

69*67 

15*14 


83*77 

„ Murikinidu... 

69*72 

16*22 

Mntrioha 


86 50 

Bivalli 

70*48 

16*67 

Oeeta 


36*76 

„ D&nua 

70*93 

16*08 

Kamina . . 


86*03 

„ D^aaata 

71*20 

16*60 

Mog^r 


86*70 

All Brihmani 

72*81 

16*64 

Kusavan 


38*23 

BiAhman Holna 

73*66 

16*99 

G&ndla 


36*88 

,, Vadagalai ... 

74*30 

17*26 

Idiga ... 


39*44 

„ Vdlauidu ... 

76*16 

17*66 

KarnmbaB 


40*16 

Kdmati 

76*17 

17*99 

Lingiyat 


40*67 

Bribrnan Brahaohara- 

76*76 

18*25 

Karnam 


40*70 

nam. 


18*88 

Dlid6kala 


40*98 

„ Tongalai 

77*66 

18*38 

Uppara 

•I* 

41*86 

» Niydgi 

78*13 

18*76 

Oamalla 


42*49 

Kilingi 

Br4hman Aray<iiu 

78*57 

19*24 

Diaari 


48*09 

78*63 

19*86 

Kdpn or Redd] 


48*96 

„ Vaidiki ... 

79*27 


Some idea may be obtained from this as to which castes adopt infant marriage 
and which postpone it until after puberty. There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the ago at which puberty takes place, and it seems to bo the general 
view of natives themselves that it occurs later among the labouring classes than 
among others. But taking so large a number as 10,000 girls, it will probably not 
bo far wrong to assume that the number under 13 years of age represents those 
in whom the monthly function has not yet commenced, while the number over thir- 
teen corresponds to those who have attained puberty. There will, of course, bo 
exceptions on both sides, but it is probable that these will be about equal in number. 
Now, in making a distribution between those two periods of 1 0,000 girls, whose ages 
have been returned as 10 to 14, it must be remembered that the census figures 
for this age-period include a large number of girls under 10, and that many of those 
who are 13 or 14 years old have been returned as 15. If the returns were accurate, 
about 62 per cent, of the total number would be under 13, but owing to these 
over-statements of age the proportion must bo fully 70 per cent. I should say, 
therefore, that those castes in which less than 30 per cent, of the girls between 10 
and 14* ard married, either do not marry at all before puberty, or do so to only a 

87 
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Chap. V. sraftll extent, while those in which the proportion of the married is 30 

para. 212. per cent, and upwards have adopted early marriage, the degree of its prevalence 
varying with the percentage. This conclusion is supported by the returns, for 
wo find signs of a marked difference in the number of castes about the 30 per 
cent, point. I do not, by any means, assert that infant marriage is unknown among 
the castes in which the proportion is below 30 per cent., for 1 doubt if there is a 
single caste in which it is not occasionally practised. On the other hand, it is not 
the universal rule among those castes in which the proportion is over 30 per cent. 
There are comparatively few castes in which the institution has obtained such a 
firm footing that its non-observance is followed by excommunication. Among 
MAlas and Mddigas, for example, the proportion is over 45 per cent., but there is 
certainly no hard-and-fast rule that marriage must take place before puberty. 
Infant marriage is merely the custom, and the proportion of married indicates very 
fairly the extent to which this custom prevails. My proposition is simply this, 
that if we divide the population into those among whom the percentage of married 
between 10 and 14 is less than 30 per cent, and those among whom it is 30 per 
cent, and upwards, those two ^^roups will give a rough approximation of the 
numbers who generally marry after and before puberty respectively. I give the 
figures below : — 

Statement showing the strength of castes having various percentages of married females at age 10 — 14 » 


Peroontago of i 

Strength of 

Poroentage of total 

Peroontago np to and 
including thin 
proportion. 

married. | 

1- 

oaMtoa. 

population dealt with. 

Under 15 por cent. . > 

0.a30,352 

27-82 

27 82 

16— 

6,007,831 

20‘60 

48-42 

20 

1,861,077 

5‘55 

58-97 

2A- 

1,777,838 

5-80 

60-27 

SO- 

1,400,765 

4-18 

a3-46 

BS 

1,341,865 

3,427,312 

4-00 

67-46 

40- 

10-22 

77-67 

45— 

3,706,776 

11-38 

88-in) 

60 pur cont. and ovnr | 

3,603,834 

ll-Ol 

100-00 

Total ...1 

88,586,647 

100-00 



From this statement we may conclude that among about 25 per cent, of the 
population the custom of infant marriage is the rule, that among another 1 5 per 
cent., it is fairly common, while among the remaining 60 per cent., it is rare for a 
girl to be married until she has attained puberty. 

212. I now pass to a discussion of the statistics relating to widows. At the 
V - Aim . . 0 — 9 period, the Kdlingis, Vclaraas and Gavaras have 

the highest proportion of widows, as they have also the 
highest percentage of married children under 10. Among the Kdlingis nearly one 

per cent, of such children are widows, a 
Wumbor 0 / out 0 / 10,000 »tri* oyed 0 - ». proportion whicli, thoiigli it may appear 

small, is in reality enormous when the 
age is considered. For Brdhmans the 
percentage is 0‘28 and for the wholo 
population O'll. I give in the margin 
the castes which have both a high mar- 
riage rate and a comparatively high 
proportion of widows for girls under 10, 
but there are a few other castes which, 
while having a relatively low mamage 
rate, show a proportion of widows much 
above the average. For example, of 
Sdtdni girls between 0 and 9 years of 
age 6'39 per cent, are married, and as 
many as 078 per cent, are widows. The 
Baktas, a caste of hill cultivators, show 


OMte. 


Kilingi 

Velrtms 

V61aii&da Urihman 

Vaidiki do. 

Gavara 

Sondi 

Segidi 

Kamnala 

Aruv^la Brihixian 
T41i 

Niydgi Brahman 
All Br&bmant 

Y&ta 

Karnam 

Kdmati 

B41o 

Golla 


Number. 
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2'92 per cent, as married and no less than 0'53 per cent, widowed. The Konda- Chap. V. 
doras, another hill tribe, have 0’36 per cent, widowed, and the proportion is also P®™- 
unduly high in the case of Liugdyats, Palles (fishermen), Ddsaris, Jains, Kusavans 
and Kummaras. These high proportions may be in part due to erroneous returns 
either of civil condition or of age, and with the numbers so small as they are in 
this case, comparativalv few errors seriously affect the percentages. But the 
anomalies cannot be wholly explained aw.ay as the result of inaccur.acy, and the 
true explanation must be found in the fact that there is an usual disparity in the 
ages of these girl-wives and their hu.sbandB. Three castes — Badaga, Valluva and 
Tattdn— have no widows under 10, and a similar ssitisfactory state of things is 
found in many of the smaller castes also. A largo number of castes show a 
proportion much below the average. 




At the next age-period (10 — 14) we find generally that the proportion of 
widows varies more or less directly as the proportion of married, though there is 
not perfect uniformity. In the whole female population at this age, the percentage 
of widows is 0‘97. For Brdhmans it is 3*31, the extremes of the various sub-divi- 
sions being V^lanadu (5*80 per cent.) and Vaidiki (5*06 per cent.) on the one side, 
and Sdrasvat (1’04 per cent.) and Vadama (1*60 per cent.) on the other. In the 

marginally-noted castes the percentage is higher than 
it is for Brdhmans. Among Badagas there are no 
widows at this age-period. Four castes have less than 
one per mille, which is the ratio for Ndyars and 
Tiyyans and also for another Malabar caste- -Asdris. 
The great Kalian tribe have 1 1 in 10,000, the Maravans 
13, the Pallas 14, the Paraiyans 20, the Pallia 23, the 
Velldlas 28. In fact the majority of the Tamil and Malaydlam castes have com* 
parativoly few widows under 15. The T'elugu castes, on the other hand, are 
generally above the average. Thus among the Kdpus, who number nearly two 
and-a-half millions, the percentage of widows to the total females at 10—14 is 
1*85, among the Kammas it is 1*19, for the Velamas 1*91, for the Telagas 1*70, 
and oven the Mdlas have as many as 1*31 per cent. 


Afft>-j)triod Jo 14. 

Perconta^o of 

widowH. 

Kilin^i ... 4*42 

Kaniiala 4*21 

flitini 8 73 

Sogidi ... 8*70 

Kduiati ... ... ... 8*01 


Coming now to the next and perhaps most important ago-period (15 — 39), 
the average proportion of widows for the whole female population of all castes is 
12*47 percent. Anything over 15 per cent, may bo considered a high proportion, 
indicating an extensive prevalence of the custom of perpetual widowhood. I give 
below the castes in which the ratio is not less than thi.s figure : — 


Caatea in which the proportion of tcidowa to total females between the ages 16 — 39 
is not leas than 16 per cent. 


C'aate. 

1 

, Perceniagn 

1 of widowa. 

Casio. 

Poroimtaifo 
of widows. 

1 Casio. 

1 Porcontage 
of widows. 

l^kari 

1 

24 68 

Linf^iyat 

18'49 

Kanakkan 

16-98 

Kamialii 

. 1 24*04 

Kipvi 

18*39 

Oamalla 

16-66 

Kdmaii ... 

28*83 

Balija . 

18-.H4 

Pallt) 

16*63 

Jang^am ... 

23 03 

Mangala 

17H2 

Kummara or Knmbira. 

15*63 

Brihman 

22*54 

Jain 1 

17-65 



16*45 

Qindla ... 

21.33 

Golla . 

17*47 

Idiga 

16-36 

Togtbiii ... 

20*13 

1 

17-H4 

B5ya 

15-22 

Tela^a ... 

' 19-89 

Silo 

I6d)9 

Chetti 

15*15 

S&t4ni 

Beata 

. j 19-71 

19-12 

Kamma . . 

Malaimin .. . 

16-46 

1 16-35 

Mutraoha 

1513 

Karnam 

, 1 18-66 

Knliiitriya ... 1 

1 16-26 




There are four castes which have a higher proportion of widows at the age* 
period 15 — 39 than is found among Brdhmans. That which shows the highest 
proportion of all is the l5kari caste, a class of village watchmen, found chiefly in 
Cuddapah. Early marriage is not very common among them, and it is difficult to 
account for this very largo number of widows. The Kamsalas and the Kdmatis 
are well known to be more Brahmanical than the Brdhmans and apparently this 
is the case with the Jangaras also. The Gdndlas and Togatas are tho only other 
two castes in which the proportion of widows is over 20 per cent. It will be 
observed that nearly all the castes in which the proportion of widows is high are 
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Chap V TelugH castes. Excluding the BrAhmans, the Chettis are the only large Tamil 
para! Ja2. caste found in the above list, and a considerable proportion of these are in reality 
Telugu people living in tho Tamil country. Neither of the other two Tamil castes 
— Malaimdn and Kanakkan— numbei’S 50,000 members. The LingAyats and Jains 
are the only representatives of the Canarese races. There is not a single MalAyalam 
or IJriya caste nor any hill or forest tribe. 

The total strength of the above 31 castes is 0,565,902 persons (both soxos), or , 
28-52 per cent, of tho whole population dealt with. 

1 now give those castes in which the proportion of widows is below 11 per 
cent. T have selected that proportion as it appears to mark a well-defined division. 


Oastc* in which the proportion of indowe to total female* hehreen the age* of 16 and 39 

in helwc 11 per cent* 


C'aite. 

Paroent- 

ageof 

widows. 

Caite. 

Percent- 
age of 
widow! . 

CaBtr. 

Percent- 
age of 
widows. 

YlnAdi 

3*28 

Mippillk 

7*16 

Bondi 

9*08 

Badagft 

383 

Pino 

7*18 

Paidi 

9*18 

Botra 

3-70 

Niyar 

7*26 

Kalian 

9*26 

Poroj4 

4*24 

Maravau ... 

7-tn 

Ganda 

9‘8£ 

Kdya 

5*00 

Valaiyan ... 

7*06 

Valluvii 

»87 

Inila 

£•23 

Koltan 

7*80 

Polli 

9-48 

Cheruman 

£27 

Tattin 

796 

Dandiii 

0-87 

Khond 

5*30 

Paltan 

7-09 

Vannan 

9-66 

Chalckillyan 

5*66 

Paraiyan ... 

8*10 

Banta 

9*79 

KArAlan 

£•£8 

S4daa 

8*12 

Sembadavan 

10*05 

Tiyyan 

£*69 

BiUyan 

8*27 

Dhdbi 

10*07 

Paniyan 

5*98 

Kippiliyan 

8*85 

Uppiliyan 

1010 

Lamb&di 

6*10 

Malaiyilan 

8*40 

Agamudaiyan 

10*11 

Bavara 

620 

Jitapu 

8*55 

Banri 

10*44 

Bakta 

6*60 

fzhuvan ... 

8*67 

Pandaram 

10*61 

j 

Gadaba 

6*91 

Pattanavan 

8*76 

Kovuto 

10*67 

Ai4ri 

6*91 

Odde 

879 

Tita 

10*68 

Korava 

704 

Natiro Chriatiau 

8*88 

Holey a 

10*73 

Dombo 

706 

Billava 

8*90 

Odia 

ia*87 

Kondadora 

7*14 

tJrili 

9*02 

Kaikdlan 

10*90 

1 


In none of these castes, so far as I have been able to ascertain, is the re- 
marriage of widows prohibited. But from this point upwards we find that the 
proportions for those castes which allow and for those which forbid re-marriage are 
intermixed, and it is impossible to draw from the figures any conclusion as to tho 
existence or the reverse of tho rule of perpetual widowhood. For example, the 
proportion of widows among the Sheik tribe of Musalmans, who, of course, allow 
their widows to contract a second marriage, is as high as 12-21 per cent., and 
among the Saiyads it is 1 2-19 per cent. The D^vAngas again are said to allow widows 
to re-marry, but the proportion of women between 16 and 39 who aro widows is 
no less than 14-46 per cent., and among Palles (Telugu fishermen) it is 15-63 per 
cent. On tho other hand, there are castes such as the Ambattan, VAniyan, 
Kusavan, and I’ndra, among whom the proportion of widows is below 12 per 
cent, notwithstanding that no second marriage is permitted to them. Even 
among BrAhmans we find wide variations in the proportions, although all sub- 
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divisions alike enforce early marriage and forbid the re*marriago of widows. I 
give below the percentages for the extremes : — 

Statemenl showing, for earious sub’divUions of Brihmans, the number of widows in 10,000 

between the ages ot 15 and < 30 . 



8ab-di?i«ion. 

i 

N nmber 
of 

widows. 

8ub*di vision. 

Nanibor 

of 

widows. 



V61an&du . . 

2.924 

Bkratvata 

1.645 



YauUki 

2.818 

Vadaiua . 

1,676 

! 


1 Niydjo 

2.802 

Urahacharana 

1.736 



I Bivttlli 

2,HU) 

Vadagalai 

1,827 



Aravdla 

2.520 

Toiigalai . 

1 

1,994 



Those divergences are, no dnnbt, partly due to the fact that marri<age takes 
place generally at an earlier age among the first than among the second group, 
and there is thus a difference in the period of liability to widowhood. It also 
seems to me to bo probable that the disparity between the ages of husband and 
wife i.s greater among the sub-divisions which show a high proportion of widows 
than among those which have a low proportion. And this again may bo chiefly 
ascribed to the greater prevalence among the former of the custom of elderly 
widowers re-marrying. The statistics unfortunately arc not in sufficient detail to 
allow of this supposition being verified. It will be observed that four out of the 
five sub-divisions which show a low proportion of widows are Tamil Urdhmans. 

The total strength of the castes for whom the proportion of widows at 15 — 39 
is under 11 per cent, is 13,377,747, and those among whom the proportion is not 
loss than 16 per cent, number 9,565,902. Regarding the castes in these two 
groups there is very little doubt — those in the former generally allow widow re- 
marriage and those in the latter either forbid it or do not practise it. There 
remain a number of castes containing 10,591,998 persons, regarding whose attitude 
on this question it is not possible to make any definite statement with confidence. 
To sum up, among about 40 per cent, of the population, there is no restriction on 
the marriage of widows ; among about 30 per cent, the practice is forbidden or 
rarely followed, while regarding the remaining 30 per cent, the statistics are not 
conclusive one way or the other. The strength of the first group is to that of 
the second as 58 is to 42, and wo shall probably not be far wrong if we assume 
that the marriage of widows is permitted and practised by about 60 per cent, of 
the total population. 

It is very rare, oven among those castes which allow it, for a widow over 
35 to re-raarry, and in the statistics for women over 40, we find that the pro- 
portion of widows is high in all cases. The proportion is, of course, lower among 
those who allow widows to marry again, but the differences are not so marked as 
at the 15 — 39 period, and it is unnecessary to examine the figures in detail. 

A somewhat curious and unexpected fnature in the statistics relating to 
widowhood at the age 15 — 39 is the low percentage of widows in several castes 
which marry their girls at a very early age. It has already been shown that early 
marriage is most prevalent among the K41ingis ; yet the proportion of widows at 
15—39 in this caste is only 14'37 per cent. I am informed that one section of the 
caste allows widow re-marriage, but in the case of the Velamas it is said to be 
entirely forbidden, yet, notwithstanding that they marry their daughk'rs before 
puberty, the proportion of widows between 16 and 39 is only 13'25 ner cent. I 
nave not succeeded in obtaining any account of the customs of the Qavara caste 
but the statistics show that marriage before puberty is the prevailing custom 
among them, and the fact that the percentage of widows between 16 and 39 is 
only 12*71 indicates the existence of the practice of widow re-marriage, though 
perhaps only to a limited extent. 

. 213 . The following statement shows for a few 

ia •wtaia sMtM. typical castos the age-distribution of 10,000 married 
females and 10,000 widows : — 


88 
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OhBp. V. 

ptra. 213. 


DittfibutioH hy agt of 10,000 married women and 10,000 widewi in typical eastet. 


10,000 married women. 


10,000 widowi. 


Caste. 



0-9. 

Tlu.! 

16-89. 

40 and 

0-9. 

10—14. 

16—89. i 


1 

oyer. 




Brahmanr 

887 

1,525 

0,883 ■ 

I 

1,705 

21 

i 

108 

1 

2,920 

Tolagu oasteii - 

i 

1 



1 



V clama 

1,066 

1,444 

j H.lOl 

1,4(K) 

1 88 

111 

2,641 

Kilingi 

1,197 

1.087 

• 6,792 

1,844 

It5 

263 

2,770 

R4pu 

466 

984 

7,186 

1,472 

28 

69 

2,926 

Mila 

826 

82H 

7.324 

1,522 

26 

62 

2.728 

Kdmati 

5U 

1,650 

1 6,316 

1,621 

28 

118 

.3,192 

Kamiiala 

621 

1,409 

6,873 

1.697 

84 

140 

8,342 

Mangala 

474 

1,049 

6,960 

1,627 

30 

86 

8,064 

Tfiikala 

489 

1,012 

6,986 

1,518 

20 

75 

2,983 

Midigu 

809 

84] 

7.350 

1.44l» 

81 

66 

3,017 

Tamil casiot 








Kalian 

61 

204 

! 7,784 

2.tKH 

6 

6 

2,044 

Maravan 

57 

164 

7.607 

2,172 

6 

7 

1,837 

Vellila 

1 

28i» 

' 7,646 

2,008 

6 

12 

2,664 

Pallan 

60 

175 

7,7(M1 

2,066 

6 

7 

1,923 

PalH 

9.8 

869 

7.868 

1,680 


12 

2,244 

Paraiyan 

80 

882 

7,756 

1,882 

6 

13 

2,804 

Shinin . 

1 

1 

62 

186 

7,716 

2,(H7 

5 

7 

2,476 

Malay ilaui castes— 

1 

1 


j 

1 


1 



Niyar I 

1 14 

861 

i 7,941 

1 

1,684 

; 3 

1 

6 

1,771 

Cheruman 

! u 

282 

8,006 

1,096 

11 

3 

1,986 

Ti'yan 

19 

861 

8,066 

1,674 

' 6 

9 

2,019 

Mipptlla 

27 

864 

8,127 

1,492 

» 

16 

2,840 

Cauarusti castes - 

1 





1 

i 


i 

1 

Bant 

269 

711 

7,866 

1,665 

12 

60 

2,112 1 

Holoya 

98 

.384 

! 7,926 

1,696 

1 18 

41 

2,778 

Billara 

243 

741 

7,676 

1,341 

*: 16 

1 

63 

2,127 

Lingiyat 

356 

810 

7,641 

1,198 

1 

54 

3,846 

Uriya castes- 



1 





Odiya 

820 

1,289 

6,883 

1,608 

28 

126 

2,461 

Bauii 

108 

282 

7,661 

2,064 

14 

U 

2.668 

Hill Tribes— 








Kbond 

118 

886 

7.679 

1,868 

88 

72 

2.666 

Sayara 

111 

460 

7,504 

1,986 

8 

44 

2,299 

PopnlatioB of Scotland. 

... 


5,801 

4,699 

... 

... 

992 

France ... 

... 


4,681 

6,819 


... 

1,116 

H angary. 

... 

18 

6,696 

3,291 

... 

2 

14141 


40 and 
OTtr. 


0.061 

7,166 

6,842 

H,982 

7,190 

6,667 

6,484 

6,821 

6.972 

6,896 

7, 9*46 
8,161 
7,429 
8,064 
7.787 
7,678 
7,618 

8,120 

8,060 

7,967 

7,686 

7,826 

7,168 

7,808 

6,661 

7,402 

7.284 

7,389 

7,649 

0,008 

8,886 

6,047 
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Tliis statement again brings out very clearly that early marriage uud enforced Jhap, T. 
widowhood aro most common among the Telugu people anfl least prevalent among para. fl4. 
the Malay&lam and Tamil castes. 

214. There can be no doubt that marriage before maturity and perpetual 

widowhood are institutions foreign to the Dravidiaii 
races.* This is abundantly proved by the statistics for 
the hill tribes and such castes as the Kalian, Maravan, 

Shanan, Pallan, Paraiyan and Volldla, as well as the principal castes of Malabar. 

It seems to me probable that among the bulk of those races the marriage relation 
was originally a very loose one and that if. developed into polyandry on the one 
side and into monandry with great freedom of divorce on the other. Polyandry 
still exists among the Todas of the Nllgiris and among some of the castes of South 
Malabar, Cochin and Travancoro. It was certainly the custom in former (lays, 
among the western Kalians of Madura, and possibly has not even yet disappeared ; 
and traces of it among the Kdraikdt Velldlas of that district are mentioned by 
Mr. Nelson in his excellent Manual. In the case of Malabar it is sometimes urged 
that it was introduced by the Brdhmans, but this theory will not bear examination. 

Still, though the Brdhman immigrants cannot have introduced it, they were not 
unwilling to taku advantage of the custom and their approval of it has done much to 
preserve it from extinction in the Malaydlum country. The only Telugu caste in 
which I have heard of the existence of polyandry is the Panta sub-division of the 
Kdpus. I am not prepared to say that polyandry was universally or even very 
extensively practised, for it seems probable on a priori grounds that the unre- 
stricted relation of the sexes would naturally devolope into a connection which 1 
have described above as monandry with great freedom of divorce. We find these 
free unions are common in the present d^ among such castes as the Badagas of 
the Nflgiris, the Ndyars and Tiyyans of Afalabar, the Bants and Billavas of Canara, 
the Maravans, Kalians, Pallans, Vanndns, Bhandns, Paraiyans, Chakkiliyans of the 
Tamil country, and the Khonds and Savaras of the northern hill tracts, besides 
many sm.aller castes and tribes throughout the presideucy. Either party to such a 
marriage is free to terminate the contract at will or for the slightest of reasons. 

Generally the reimbursement of the marriage expenses, the return of the marriage 
gift or the payment of some small fixed fee is necessary, but in some oases oven this 
restraint on divorce does not exist. The degree of formality varies from the mere 
return or taking away of the (dli, which answers to our wedding ring, to a written 
decision by a Panchdyat or meeting of house-holders, while in the case of some 
of the west coast castes it is doubtful if any formality at all is required. In the 
Telugu country the dissolution of the marriage tie is generally much more difficult, 
but this shows the greater influence of Bi*ahmanical customs there rather than 
any original divergence of practico.f The Brdhman marriage system requires that 
every girl should be married before puberty, prohibits the re-marriage of widows, 
and allows a dissolution of marriage only on the ground of the adidtery of the 
wife. This system, though diflering so essentially from that of the Dravidians, has 
been adopted in its entirety by many Telugu and a few other castes, and there is 
hardly a caste or tribe in which its influence has not been felt to some oxlont. 

The manner in which the innovation is introduced has often been described. 

Some member of an inferior caste becomes wealthy and he at once endeavours to 
obtain the services of Brdhman priests and to introduce their customs into his 
family. A sub-division of his caste then arises in which these customs are enforced, 
and the whole caste is in time affected to a greater or less extent. In nearly every 
considerable caste there are some sub-divisions which enforce the marriage of girls 
before puberty and prohibit the re-marriage of widows, and those sub-divisions 
invariably hold a somewhat better position in public estimation on this account. 

It is easy to see that this encouragement must produce a steady tendency towards 


• In the Manual oj A^Lminvatration^ p. 107, it it iUtud that “ the habit of the Dravidiant it to marry in infancy. 
Tb<) ghd at loaiit it an infant.*' I think the ataiittict iihow clearly that infant mairiage it not oven now to oommon at 
to warrant the Btatoment that it it the ' habit of the Dravidiant/ and it would be difficult to prove that it exiatad at 
all before the period of Brahman infinence. 

t My information regarding Telngn caatea ia very far from complete, but of the large caatea the M&digaa and Milaa 
alone teem to allow free divorce. 
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V tho adoption of practices which are in many respects injurious to the well-being of 
™u?raii tho people. And there is no movement in tho contrary direction. Once a caste 
has embraced tho marriage customs of the Brahmans, it never reverts to its former 
position. There is, it is true, a party of reform which is struggling to obtain 
sanction for the re-marriage of virgin widows, but the prospects of any wide success 
attending its efforts in tho near future are not bright, and even if it succeeds 
completely, as is to be hoped, it will have removed only one, and that not the 
greatest, of the evils of infant marriage. When a girl is rnamed before puberty, 
consummation takes place directly that event occurs, or very soon aftPTwards and 
the commencement of conjugal life at such an early age produces a high mortality 
both of infanta and of mothers, and must have a most injurious effect on the physical 
development of the race. This is the feature in the marriage customs of the 
country which most urgently requires reform. 

215. The proportional statistics for the five feudatory states are given in the 

preliiniriJiry statoniontR, {ind it will bo soon that thoy cio 
Ftndttorr itatM. appreciably from those for adjoining British 

districts. In Travancoro and Cochin, however, the proportion of widows is even 
lower than it is in Malabar. Travancore, Baugunapallo and Sandiir all show an 
excess of husbands over wives and thus furnish indisputable evidence that the 
enumeration of females was incomplete. Tho tables for feudatories contain infor- 
mation regarding tho civil condition for each caste, but space and tune do not 
permit of my discussing them hero in detail. It may, however, be stated that it is 
not the Niiyars of Travancoro who have concealed tho number of their wives, 
but the Brdhmans, Mdppillas, Izhuvans and Shdndns, besides a number of smaller 

castes. 
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Chap. VI. 


Statmi'iit Hhowiny for each ca»U the number of pertone in which one U afflicted with each it^rmiiy. 


('atte. 

1 

[naano. | 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

j 

“T 

8,24d 

1,096 

873 

4,181 

An>l»ali)Wk4ran 

6,982 

1,022 

783 

3,648 

Kalian 

6,610 

1,331 

1,108 

2,696 

Kwhatriya 

6,989 

1,087 

1,649 

4,646 

Maravaii 

6,289 

1,741 

969 

3,951 

N4y»r 

3,309 

5,394 

685 

2,416 

1 Haja Dr lU«tt 

4,657 

814 

1,590 

1,847 

Vulama 

5,024 

926 

1,198 

4,339 

Radaga 

4,230 

800 

1,569 

1,288 

Baiiia 

1 

2,269 

805 

834 

1 

Oaada I 

7.241 

1,368 

1,135 

1,584 

Kilingi 1 

4.783 

1,276 

990 

1,661 

Kaiiinia • • I 

6,077 

1,185 

965 

5,318 

' 1 

Kdpu or Roddi . | 

4,4J3 

1,052 

971 

3,048 

(XRa ••• • ! 

6,432 ! 

1,462 

919 

1,386 

1 

' Tela^a • ! 

4,108 1 

1,064 

998 

2,641 

■ VollMa •■•I 

6,267 i 

1,281 

1,022 

3,726 

. Choroman nr Pula* t 

6,98-1 1 

7,383 

544 

1,148 

1 y*“- 





j lloleya 

10,372 j 

1,729 

803 

848 

1 M4la 

5,181 

1,646 

1,168 

2,609 

Pallaii 

7,296 

1,409 

1,068 

4,023 

1 Palli nr Vanniyan. i 

7,67‘t 

1,267 

1,194 

2,393 

1 1 

j Purafyan ... j 

8,610 i 

1,368 

1,116 

3,1^3* 

Khond 

7.267 j 

1,932 

1,355 

1,866 

1 Kondadora 

7,369 

1,930 

1,689 

1,307 

Malaiyilan 

11,771 

1,345 

1,682 

6,231 

1 Bavara 

9,594 

2,837 

1,507 

1,371 

Yin4di 

1 

4,722 

1 

1,104 

1,734 

3,641 

1 Brfcljman* — 

1 

1 




1 Ilolua 

9,494 

1,899 

1,16T 

1,8m) 

j Niy6gi 

2,348 

1,298 

772 

6,618 

i SimHvata 

2,406 

4,210 

1,295 

2,691 

Sri Vaiihnava 

5.342 

063 

560 

2,306 

(including Ten- 





galai and Vada- 





: g»ilaO- 





Vadania 

2,397 

1.876 

681 

8,668 

j Vaidiki ... 

2,421 

985 

646 

4,007 

! All Brihmani 

2,607 

1,156 

663 

2,904 

1 

1 Jangam 

4,366 

1,039 

882 

2,359 

1 Bdtftni 

1,661 

8,143 

724 

3,619 

1 Kanakkan .. 

2,871 

788 

788 

1,489 

1 

1 Kartiaiu 

3,186 

1,464 

1,641 

6,019 

1 Balija 

3,996 

1,122 

902 

8,134 

1 Cbotti 

3,710 

1,067 

789 

3,256 

1 Kavarai 

7,680 

1,867 

1,420 

4,970 

1 Kdmati 

8,128 

1,043 

606 

2,593 

1 

j Labbai 

3,026 

1,048 

872 

8,079 

1 MAppilla 

2,248 

4,364 

865 

2,646 

1 Yadugan 

6,460 

1,222 

1,040 

9,044 

Tat tin 

2,617 

1,635 

748 

2,907 

1 Kamm41a ... 

4,056 

1,059 

968 

2,704 


Oatio. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

1 

Blind. I 

i 

Leper* 

Kamiala 

2,H87 

1,022 

1,089 

3,184 

Ambattan 

6,434 

088 

948 

8,676 

Mangala 

4,023 

894 

1,006 

2,184 

KoUan 

1,143 

967 

314 

3,698 

Aairi 

2,031 

8,123 

650 1 

1,681 

Ddviuga 

2,902 

1,435 

954 

2,619 

Dombo 

6,780 

3,094 

1,647 

4,641 

KiO)»SUi> 

8,7S7 

1,179 

980 

2,461 

P4no 

0,580 

687 

980 1 

2,094 

Bile 

3,262 

969 

1,039 ! 

3,610 

Ts&kala 

4,136 

1,116 

1,084 I 

2,263 

Vannin 

7,766 

1,120 : 

897 1 

3,217 

Dndikula or Pin- 
jkri. 

6,710 

1 

1,142 

1,285 ' 

7,842 

(lolla 

4,396 

911 I 

909 1 

4,347 

Tdaiyan 

6,474 

1,019 1 

814 i 

1 

2,143 

Kunnnban 

6,109 1 

1,507 ; 

911 j 

7,304 

Tili 

6,927 ! 

1,721 ' 

970 ! 

1,721 

Viniyan 

8,895 j 

1,280 , 

(a>7 1 

1,876 

Ktimmara or Kum- 
bira. 

8,518 1 

1,353 1 

! 

1,096 

2,167 

Kusavan 

6,181 

1,003 

840 

3,7tJ8 

17 ppara 

.3,463 

1,164 

972 

5,891 

Banri 

16,937 

2,079 

693 

1,292 

Bdya 

7,042 

1,53.5 

1,069 

8,225 

Kovuto 

6.928 

988 

823 

1,P7« 

Mogir 

7,762 

2,218 

680 

1,478 

Pallo 

4,3.38 

1,264 

943 

3,828 

Setnbadiivan 

4,708 

729 

1,120 

2,460 

Billava 

5,2.36 

1,698 

952 

1 945 

1 

Qamalla. ... 

3,306 1 

1,492 

1,037 

5,P19 

fdiga 

8,428 j 

1,442 

904 

! 1,377 

tihnvan 

6,272 

5,774 

697 

1 8,660 

Shinin 

6,746 

1,718 

1,110 

1 6,081 

Sondi 

6,8U7 

1,936 

1,24*11 

1 8,484 

Tiyyan 

2,366 

4,973 

923 

1 2,463 

Chakkiliyan 

11,994 

1 1,378 

1,076 

1 5,412 

Midiga 

5,218 

' 1,413 

1,140 

1 3,028 

Dandiai 

12,6.36 

1,636 

964 

1,393 

Kkari 

4,979 

• 996 

1,383 


Mntricha 

3.688 

1,376 

913 

2,239 

Muttiriyan 

6,880 

1,042 

1,042 

1,720 

Oddo 

6,113 

1,885 

U2l 

7,054 

Korava or Yomkala. 

6,566 

1,421 

954 

4,606 

BidarorVidan 

6,674 

1 2,430 

1,788 

2,661 

Valaiyao 

8,030 

1,232 

1,143 

6,080 

Andi ■ 

7,469 

1,120 

684 

6,805 

Disari 

7.915 

1,131 

. 704 

3,166 

Pathin 

1,304 

1,804 

1,061 

8,280 

Saijad 

2,982 

1,283 

1,092 

3,245 

Sheik 

3,289 

1..380 

1,132 

2,724 

Eurasian 

410 

3,330 

2,220 

850 

Native Chriftiau ... 

3,780 

1,854 

917 

2,222 

Lingiyat 

3,431 

1,834 

624 

7,390 
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CHAPTER VL 
INFIRMITIES. 

(TABLES XII TO XV and XU-A to XV-A.) 


216. Tho infirmities regarding which it was attempted to obtain information Chap. VI. 

at the census are insanity including idiocy, congenital para» 216. 

Itttrodnetory renwrki. deaf-mutism, .blindness and leprosy. Statistics foi' 

these infirmities were compiled in 1881 and 1871, but in tho latter year tho statis- 
tics were not only not confined to congenital deaf-mutism but, also included those 
who Avoro dumb only and those who were deaf only as well as those who wore both 
deaf and dumb from birth. 

217. It is not, I believe, contended that the returns of these infirmities are 

complete in any country, and in an Indian province the 

AeenrMy o t * rrtarni. omission is probably greater than in tho case of a more 

educated population. The abstraction, too, of the entries in the infirmity column 
of the schedule was not subjected to a complete and independent check as in the 
case of most of the other particulars, for though infirmities wore abstracted first in . 
conjunction with age and secondly in combination with caste the two processes 
wore performed by the same clerk. A considerable proportion of the entries were, 
it is true, abstracted a second time by a different man, but notwithstanding this 
check, I fear that there is a larger amount of error than in the case of the other 
particulars. The mistakes made, however, wore chiefly those of misplacement and 
over a largo area these would tend to balance one another, though tho affliction of 
most frequent occurrence would gain somewhat on the whole. 


Insanity. 


218. In 1871 idiocy was distinguished from madness, but in 1881 and 1891 

this separation of the two kinds of insanity was not 
Idiocy And mtdnMo. attempted. I do not think that the returns would be 

appreciably affected by this change, for the words for an insane person in tho verna- 
culars of Southern India are equally applicable to those suffering from idiocy and 
those afflicted with the more acute form of mental disease. 


The total number of insane persons is 7,687, or 1 in every 4,6.35 of the 
population. If the Feudatories be included, the total 
number of insane is 8,364, or 1 in every 4,702 persons. 
The extent to which insanity prevails in each district is shown in the following 
table : — 


Vumb«r of imono ponona. 
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INSANITY. 


Statement ihowing the number 0/ insane pernonH in each Dielricl and State. 


DiNtrict ur State. 

i___ _ 

Number of porsoo 

1691. 

s of unsound mind. 

1881. 

- 

Number in 
10,000. 


. 

i 

j Total. 

1 Mah'M. 

Female!. 

Total. 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

1891. 

1881. 

Ganjam 

240 

1 

108 

72 

425 

270 

155 

1*61 

2*83 

Vi«ai|fa|)atain ... 

601 

> 339 

262 

H28 

473 

365 

809 

4*62 

God4vari 

460 

1 2Bd 

222 

875 

466 

410 

8*49 

4*91 

KiMtna 

630 

' 289 

250 

1,081 

675 

506 

890 

6*98 

Nollore 

867 

204 


620 

372 

257 

844 

6*15 

Cuddapah 

208 

! 166 

128 

496 

282 

213 

8*80 

4*42 

Kurnool 

86 

i r>G 

40 

230 

119 

111 

117 

3*39 

lUdlary 

208 

1 127 

76 

234 

148 

86 

8*96 

3*22 

Anantapnr 

142 

85 

57 

179 

101 

78 

8*00 

2*98 

Madrai 

606 

368 

140 

406 

.S53 

143 

ir88 

12-22 

('hmtj'lopnt 

800 

U2 

H8 

218 

121 

97 

1*76 

2*22 

North Arcot 

886 

211 

175 

•i89 

*77 

212 

1*77 

2*69 

Salem 

860 

166 

m 

365 

199 

166 

I'S* 

228 

Coimbatore . . 

807 

L02 

105 

248 

140 

108 

1*08 

1-60 

Nilifirie 

19 

11 

8 

20 

10 

10 

1*90 

2*80 

South A root 

888 

176 

156 

423 

225 

198 

1*64 

233 

Taiyore 

367 

208 

149 

495 

292 

20d 

1*60 

2*32 

Triohinopoly . 

888 

105 

118 

265 

150 

115 

169 

2*18 

Madura 


256 

186 

473 

271 

208 

1*69 

2*18 

TInnevolly 

881 

20.5 

.116 

548 

300 

248 

1*66 

322 

M alabar 

1,066 

599 

467 

703 

375 

328 

4*08 

2*97 

S<iath Canara 

880 

144 

K5 

309 

185 

124 

817 

3*22 

• 

Total .. 

7,606 

4,846 

8,167 

10,086 

6,708 

4,886 

8*19 

386 

Ganjam ... 

Agency. < Vitagapatam 

61 

41 

20 

28 

16 

12 

1*98 

1*14 

60 

57 

32 1 




1*04 

... 

( Godivari 

88 j 

17 





8*68 


Total, Aornct Tracth ... 

188 . 

116 



67 i 

86 

16 

18 

1*41 

089 

Total, British Territory • 

7,eS7 ' 

4,463 

8,884 1 

10,066 

6,719 

4,887 

8*16 

8-86 

Travanoore 

804 j 

249 

145 



I 

1*64 


Cochin 

818 1 

117 1 

96 1 

103 


'I 

896 

1*72 

Pudnkdta 

61 j 

30 1 

31 j 

54 

31 

23 ! 

1*68 

1*79 

Sauganapalle 

6 ! 

i 


12 

9 

3 . 

1*69 

3*90 

Sand fir 

« 1 

.U 


4 

2 

2 

9*68 

3*80 

Total, Feudatories > • 

•T7 j 

408 1 

__ 1 

876 i 

I 




1*68 

... 


Insanity would appear to bo most common in Madras, Malabar and Vizaga- 
patam, but in each of these districts, and in them alone, there is a lunatic asylum, 
the inmates of which raise the proportions considerably. Taking the large divisions 
of tlu) population, insanity is less prevalent among the l^amils and Uriyas than 
among the other sections of the people, and this was also the case in 1881. In 
both years Coimbatore had the smallest proportion of insanes, for the figures for 
the Agency tracts in 1881 cannot be accepted as trustworthy. 


Deoratie of iiUAalt j« 


220. It is satisfactory to find that there has been a steady diminution of 
insanity during the last twenty years, and the number 
in 1891 was only 55 per cent, of that for 1871. In the 
latter year there were 455 persons of 
unsound mind in every million of the 
population ; in 1881 the proportion had 
fallen to 326, and in the next ten years 
there was a further decline to 216 in a 
million. This decline is found in every 
district, except Malabar and the Agency 
tracts. The figures for the former are 



Number of insane persons. 

Number 

Year. 




in a 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

million. 

1871 

14,017 

7,679 

5,719 

6,438 

1 455 

1881 

10,050 

4,937 

826 

1881 

7,667 1 

4,468 

1 

6,884 

816 


affected by the existence of the Lunatic Asylum at Calicut, while the apparent 
intu’ease in insanity in the latter is most probably due to better enumeration. 
The decrease was great in Goddvari, Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah and Kumool, aa 
also in the Banganapalle State. In Cochin there has been an increase, while no 
comparison is possible for Travanoore, as infirmities were not tabulated in 1881, 
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221. The marginal table shows the extent of insanity in other parts of India Chap. VL 

° 1 • „ v>a.ra. 


Oompariion with other eouitriM« 


and in some countries of Europe, In pwA* 2Sd2, 
Mysore and the Central Piovinces the 
degree of insanity is about the same as in 
Madras ; in the Nortli-West Provinces 
it is much less, and in the otlier pro- 
vinces it is much more. lu every Euro- 
pean country, and in the United States 
of America the proportion is consider- 
ably higher than in India, but how far 
this excess is due to more complete enu- 
meration it is impossible to say. Owing 
to this uncertainty as to the varying 
degrees of inaccuracy in the returns, 
comparisons of this kind are not of 
much value, but the rate of error in 
the Indian statistics is probably much 
the same throughout, and the favourable 
position which Madras occupies may, 

I think, bo accepted as correct, and 
I also think that it may bo taken that 
insanity is in reality decidedly less common in Madras than in European countries. 


Province or country. 

Number of insanos in 
10,000 of the population. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Xadru 

816 

8*58 

1*79 

Assam 

li‘52 

610 

4*84 

Bengal (1881) 

4*44 

6*:il 

.3*.57 

KdinUay (1881) 

4*71 

0*05 

8*20 

Kurina 

8*91 

9*70 

8-20 

Coritral Provinces (1881) . 
North- Wont Provinot^s and 

2*19 

2*84 

1*63 

Oudh 

119 

1*58 

0*77 

Punjab 

3*02 

3*70 

2*10 

Mysore 

2*20 

253 

1*87 

Knglatid and Wales 

32 53 

.31*18 

83-53 

Rcotlaud 


.38 

39 

Ireland 


38 

84 

Italy ... 


8 

0 

Austria 


22 

19 

Hungary 


22 

18 

U nited Ktatos of America. 


35 

32 


Diitribntion by 


222. The marginal statement shows the prevalence of insanity at each ago 

as well as the age-distribution of the 
insane. Mental disease is apparently 
very much less common in the earlier 
than in the later years of life, but not 
a little of the difference must be ascribed 
to the reluctance of parents to acknow- 
ledge the painful fact that a child is an 
idiot so long as there is any ground, 
however slight, for hope to the contrary. 
Omissions of congenital idiots on this 
account are common in every country, 
and in England and Wales an interest- 
ing test of the census statistics of 1881 
showed that the undor-statement was 
fully 30 per cent, of the number re- 
turned. A similar test is not possible 
in this country, but an estimate of the 
minimum number of omissions at the 
first 5 years of life is feasible. It may 
be assumed that a groat majority of 
the insane persons under 20 are idiots, as distinguished from lunatics, and 
the true proportion of idiots at the 0 — 4 period cannot bo less than that of all 
the insane between the ages of 5 and 20. Applying this proportion to the first 
period the total number of idiots under 5 becomes 672 instead of lOG, and 
the number of insane at all ages is thus raised to 8,253 or 1 in every 4,317 
persons. 


Age. 

Number of insane 
males and feriiulus 
in 10,000 of i>aoh sex 
at each age-period. 

Number at each 
Age-period among 

1 0,000 insane per- 
sons of each sex. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0- 4 


0*19 

0*21 

110 

177 

r >— 9 


078 

0*01 

429 

400 

10—14 


V42 

1*30 

OOl 

009 

15 19 


8-.30 

1*93 

747 

8'K) 

20-24 


3*37 

1*80 

1,087 

974 

26-29 


378 

1*89 

1,219 

911 

3a-34 


407 

274 

1,520 

1,350 

85-39 


4*01 

323 

1.071 

908 

40-4-4 


4*29 

8-34 

1,129 

1,229 

46—49 


8-88 

3*50 

557 

594 

60^ 54 


3*79 

3*16 

635 

806 

51V 50 


3*78 

2*71 

263 

236 

00 and over. 

8*11 

2-48 

029 

840 

Total 


8*68 

1*78 

10,000 

1 

10,000 


For idiots alone the proportions should decline as the age advances. Lunacy, 
on the other hand, is very uncommon before the period of adult age is reached, and 
this affects the proportions at adult ages for insanes as a whole. The age distri- 
bution differs from that of the insane in England and Wales, where the proportion 
at each age increases with the age. In Madras the maximum is reached at the 
80_34 period. In 1881 decennial periods were adopted from age 20 upwards, but 
the distribution was of the same character as in 1891, the age- period with the 
maximum number being 30 — 39. 


40 
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Chap. VI. 223. Of th« total number of 7,687 persons returned as insane, 4,463 
para. 223- were males and 3,224 females. In 

other words, there were 722 females *of 
imsotjnd mind to every 1,000 males 
similarly afflicted, or out of every million 
males 2o3 were insane, while out of the 
same number of females only 170 were 
returned as suffering from this inhrmity. 
In 1881 the ratio was 758 to 1,000. 
Every Indian province and the majority 
of other countries show a higher degree 
of insanity among males than among 
females, the only exceptions that I am 
aware of being England and Wales and 
Scotland. This preponderance of males 
among persons of unsound mind is found in every district, except Coimbatore and 
Trichinopoly. 

224. The statement prefixed to this chapter shows the number of persons in 
which one is insane for every caste containing over 
"*** 100,000 members, and for certain other typical castes. 
The absolute figures will bo found in Table XII- A. It 
appears from these statistics that insanity is far more prevalent among Eurasians 
than among any other class. The proportion is 1 insane person in every 410. 
For England and Wales the proportion is 1 in every 307, and it is significant that 
the section of the population of Madras which shows the greatest liability to 
insanity is that which has an admixture of European blood. I have no information 
regarding the prevalence of insanity among Eurasians for any other province or 
State of India except Mysore, and there the proportion is 1 in 306. 

I give in the margin those castes for which the proportion is 1 insane person in 

less than 3,000. The total number of 
these castes is 13, and four of them — 
Kollan, Asdri, Mdppilla and Tiyyan — are 
essentially West Coast castes. Three of 
these four are castes in which polyandry 
is believed to be practised to some 
extent. The list also includes three of 
the principal sub-divisions of Muham- 
madans, viz., the Mdppillas, Pathdns and 
Saiyads. For the other two principal 
Musalman tribes — the Sheiks and 
Labbais — the proportions are 1 in 3,289 
and 1 in 3,026 : among Musalmans, as 
a whole, the relative number of insane 
persons is considerably higher than it is 
for the whole population. The same feature was noticed in 1881, but to what 

f eculiarities of Musalmans — whether race or habits of life — this must be ascribed, 
leave medical experts to determine. 

Turning now to an examination of the other extreme we find that the Bants 
have not returned any insane persons. The Bauris and Danddsis, two Uriya 
castes, show the next greatest freedom from insanity, and then the Chakkiliyans, 
Malaiydlans and Holeyas. It is aleip comparatively rare among other hill tribes 
and depressed classes, such as the Khouds, Savaras and Kondadoros and the Parai- 
yuns, Pallans and Pallis. 

Deaf-mutes- 

225 . The instructions to enumerators regarding deaf-mutism were to enter 
those Only who were both deaf and dumb provided they 
were thus afflicted from birth. In the majority of 
cases the entry is either deaf and dumb or simply dumb, the latter being more 


jSumher of Psrgonn %n which ona if Insane. 


Caato. 

Number. 

Karasion 

410 

Kollau 

1.H3 

Paihia 

i,:m 

Sitini 

1,651 

Aiiari 

2,o:u 

MippUla 

2,248 

Tiyyan 

2,306 

Uriiimaii 

2,607 

TattAn 

2,617 

Kanakkan 

2,871 

Kamsala 

2,887 

DAvAnga 

2,002 

Saiyad 

2,982 


ProportioB ox tho loxoi . 


Humber of FemaJex to 1,1)00 Males among the fnsane. 


Province. 

Number. 

Xadrai 

782 

Assam 

740 

llongal(1881) 

679 

Bombay (1881) 

509 

Burma 

814 

Central Provinces (1881) 

528 

Mysore 

734 

Punjab ... 

490 

North-West Provinces ... 

45L 
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general, bat in a small proportion the word deaf alone is entered. All throe ox- Chap, 
pressions have, however, been treated as referring to the same thing, for a person !»>*• 
who is deaf from birth is not likely to be capable of speech, while one who is dumb 
from birth is generally also deaf. The age statistics show that people who have 
become deaf only from old age have not been returned to any groat extent as 
deaf*mutes. 

The total number of deaf-mutes is 26,983 or 1 in every 1,320 of the pojni- 
lation. Including the Feudatory States tlio number is 28,540 or I in every 1,378 
persons. The distribution of deaf-mutism over the various districts of the presi- 
dency is shown by the following statement : — 


Sfatemni nhoicing the number of deaf-mutes in each Distriet and State. 


DUtrict or Siato. 

Nnuilnir oj 

1891. 

dt*af-mni<)S. 

j 1881. 

Kumher iu 
10,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1891. 

1881. 

Gnnjam 


1,470 

859 

620 

1,012 

583 

429 

9*80 

6-73 

V iziigupatotii 


1,98S 

l,0tk) 

022 

1,605 

872 

783 

10-80 

8-96 

Qodivari 

... ... ... ... 

1,886 

()74 

552 

1,553 

866 

687 

688 

8-72 

KiRtnA 

«*« 

1,486 

829 

656 

018 

6U 

4()7 

8-00 

5-93 

Nolloro 

... .. ... 

1,607 

044 

663 

1,310 

705 

614 

10-96 

10-81 

Cuddapah 

... 

1.808 

770 

626 

1,040 

681 

459 

10-84 

9-28 

Karnool 

... ... ... 

844 

208 

136 

401 

278 

213 

4-81 

7-24 

BoUary .« 

... *1. .1 

698 

308 

295 

440 

246 

203 

7-70 

6-18 

Anantapar .. 

... ... ... 

661 

403 

258 

463 

256 

207 

•'SS 

772 

Madras 

... ... ... ... 

890 

181 

1<J9 

132 

76 

57 

6-41 

3-25 

Chingloput .. 


1,836 

110 

406 

623 

347 

276 

10-67 

6-35 

North Aruut 

tit 

8,168 

1,250 

ms 

481 

281 

200 

9-98 

2 65 

Balom 

..1 ... ... ... 

1,808 

713 

503 

690 

846 

2144 

6-66 

4-31 

Coiinbatoro .. 

... ... ... ... 

1.810 

68.3 

627 

625 

849 

276 

604 

877 

Niljfiris 

.. ... ... 

67 

87 

80 

36 

19 

17 

6-71 

3-95 

South Aroot . 

... ... ... 

1,768 

1,003 

765 

606 

341 

265 

8-17 

3-34 

Tanjoro 

... ... ... ... 

1,947 

l,Oil3 

854 

1,226 

654 

672 

6-74 

5-75 

Trichi Dopoly 


1,881 

6.59 

672 

658 

341 

317 

8-97 

542 

Madura .. 


8,184 

1,140 

084 

1,116 

6U() 

510 

8-14 

5-15 

.Tinnevelly ... 


1,886 

680 

543 

824 

458 

366 

6-89 

4-85 

Mnlahar 

• 1 • <«• ••• •»» 

491 

278 

213 

324 

179 

145 

1-86 

1*37 

South Canara 


668 

815 

247 

254 

132 

122 

6-88 

2-65 


Total ... 

86,401 

14,986 

11.476 

16,446 

9,080 

7,486 

7-68 

6-60 

( 

' Gatijam 

886 

136 

89 

.t* 



7-88 


Agonoy ... ^ 

Vizagapatam 

806 

187 

i 118 

1 

1 

... 

8-66 

001 


[ Godivari 

68 

26 

1 26 




4-09 

... 

Total, Agency Tracts ... 

688 

849 

888 

1 

1 

... 

4-60 

0-01 

Total, British Territory 

86,988 

16,874 

11,709 

16,446 

1 9,081 

7,486 

767 

686 


rTroranoore 

746 

435 

310 

... 

... 


8-91 



Ooohin 

897 

2^10 

157 

235 

... 

i ... 

6-49 

8-91 

Feadatoriuih h 

Pudukdta 

881 

187 

104 

221 

113 

108 

10-81 

7-31 


Ranganapalle 

96 

10 

15 

82 

21 

11 

704 

1041 


^Sand&r 

9 

3 

6 

1 

1 


7-90 

0-95 


Total, Feudatories 

1,667 

• 876 

688 

••• 

... 


4-81 



The district which shows the greatest prevalence of doaf-mutism is Nollore and 
it held this position in 1881 also ; Malabar too is again at the bottom of the list, and 
in the case of these two districts the change in the proportions is very slight. As 
regards the geographical distribution of the infirmity no general deduction can bo 
made as to its greater prevalence in any particular kind of locality. In England 
and Wales it is found to be most common in mountainous tracts, but in Madras this 
certainly is not the case, lake insanity it is, on the whole, more common in the 
Telugu country than in the Tamil, and unlike insanity it is of least frequent 
occurrence on the West Coast. 

226. Deaf-mutism alone of the infirmities dealt with shows an increase 
, ,, , ^ since 1881, and the increase is very considerable. 

Mr. Molver, however, was of opinion that the statistics 
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for 1881 were defective. In the marginal table the number at each of the three 

enumerations is given, but the figures for 
1871 relate to persons who were merely 
deaf from old age or other cause as well 
as to congenital deaf>mutcs. The in** 
crease is found in every district, except 
GodAvari and Kurnool, and the Native 
State of Banganapalle. In Travancore 
statistics of infirmities were not pre- 
pared in 1881, and the low proportion 
of deaf-mutes in 1891 is in accordance with the fact that this infarinity is less 
common on the West Coast than elsewhere. 



Number of deaf- mu ton. 

Number 

Year. 




in a 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

million. 

1871 

40,909 

21,373 

19,696 

1,929 

1881 

16,440 

9,021 

7.425 

533 

1891 

86,988 

16,874 

11,709 

767 


Compariion with other oonntrioi . 


Province or Country. 

Number of deaf-mutes in 
10,000 of the population. 




Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Madras 

7*67 

8*67 

6*50 

Assam 

8‘55 

952 

752 

BenKttI(1881) 

12'47 

15*47 

9*60 

Bombay (1881) 

7-21 

8*42 

6*91 

Burma 

600 

6*6.3 

4*69 

Central Provinces (1881). 
N ortli-W cst Pr 0 vinooB 

6*81 

6*61 

6*00 

and Ondh 

701 

873 

616 

Punjab ... 

9*70 

11*49 

7*61 

Mysore 

701 

7-80 

6*22 

Flngland and Wales (cor- 

6 79 

6*96 

512 

rected). 

Scotland 


8 

2 

Ireland 


8 

7 

Italy 


6 

6 

Austria 


15 

11 

H unwary 

United States of America 

... 

14 

7 

12 

6 


227 . The proportion of deaf-mutes 
is higher in Bengal, Assam and the 
Punjab than it is in Madras ; in Bom- 
bay, the North-West Provinces and 
Mysore it is somewhat lower; while in 
Burma and the Central Provinces it is 
decidedly lower. It is also less prevalent 
in those European countries for which 
information is available, except Austria 
and Hungary. One of the causes com- 
monly assigned for deaf-mutism is the 
consanguinity of the parents, and this is 
probably much more common in Madras 
than in Buropean*countrios. 


228. The age statistics show that as in the case of the insane the proportion 

of deaf-mutes is lowest at the first age- 
period, though, unless this infirmity is 
rapidly diminishing, it ought then to 
be the highest. The reason for this 
defect in the return at the early ages 
is the reluctance of parents to admit 
that a child is deaf and dumb — a natural 
feeling which has already been noticed 
in the case of idiocy. The uncertainty 
as regards the existence of deaf-mutism 
would, however, be dispelled sooner than 
that as regards idiocy, and we, therefore, 
find a groat difference between the pro- 
portions at 0 — 4 and 6 — 9. The maxi- 
mum percentage is reached at 20 — 24. 
In 1881 the maximum was at 10 — 14, so 
that the two sets of statistics correspond 
in this respect, and they indicate that 
deaf-mutism is in reality diminishing. 
The statement showing the distribu- 
tion of 10,000 deaf-mutes according to 
age brings out even more clearly the defect in the returns for children under 5 ; 
otherwise the distribution is much as we should expect to find it. If we assume 
that the proportion at 0— -4 is the same as that at 5 — 14, and it is probably 
higher, the number of deaf-mutes at 0 — 4 becomes 4,809 instead of 1,262, and the 
total number at all ages is thus raised to 30,530 or 1 in every 1,1C7 instead of 
1 in every 1,320. 


Biltribation by age. 


Age. 

Number of doaf-nint« 
males and females 
in 10,000 of each 
sex at oooh ago-period. 

Number at each 
age-period among 
1 6,000 deaf-mute 
persons of eai'h 
sex. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0— 4 ... 

2*63 

213 

447 

496 

5- 9 ... 

0-82 

7‘78 

1,568 

1,602 

10 -14 ... 

1073 

8*16 

1,333 

1,152 

1.6— 19 

12*08 

9*67 

1,148 

1,159 

20—24 

1260 

8*55 

1,184 

i,m 

25-^29 ... 

970 

6-76 

914 

894 

80—84 

9’36 

6*47 

888 

876 

H5— 89 

7-68 

5*55 

518 

429 

40—44 

8'22 

6*84 

632 

692 

ia> 

cn 

1 

670 

607 

281 

264 

60—64 ... 

7-60 

6‘34 

868 

446 

65-69 

810 

6*41 

165 

180 

60 and over.. 

936 

7*84 

654 

688 

Total ... 

887 

6*60 

10,000 

10,000 
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229. Deaf-mutism is more common among males than among the other sex, Chap.^. 

the proportion being 8(i7 in a million para. 231. 
for males and 650 in a million for 
females, or for every 1,000 male deaf- 
mutes there are only 707 females so 
afflicted. This relation of the sexes is 
found in all jjrovinces of India, and in 
all other countries, for whicli I have 
statistics, and it is “ in accordance with 
the fact that congenital defects are, as 
a rule, much more common among males 
than among females.” • 


Proportion ox tno Sozoi. 


Number of Females to 1,000 Ma/en among Deaf-mutes. 


Province. 

Nuuibor, 

Kadifti 

767 

Avnam 

748 

fiengul (1881) 

020 

Bombay (1881) 

088 

Banna 

810 

Central Proviiiooa (1881) 

742 

Mynore 

789 

Punjab 

800 

North- Went Proviiicus 

550 


230. Among the castes given in the margin, the proportion of deaf-mutes is 1 

in less than 1,000. The first and fourth 
castes are dwellers in mountainous dis- 
tricts, but it would not be safe to assume 
that there is any relation between this 
fact and the great prevalence of the 
infirmity among them, for among the 
Savaras there is only 1 deaf-mute in 
2,337 persons, and the proportion is also 
low among the Dombos, Klionds and 
Kondadoras, while for all the hill and 
forest tribes togetlier (Group A — 4) the 
proportion is 1 in every 2,006. Nor 
does the malady seem to bo most common 
among the agricultural section of the population, for among the eleven mistes which 
show the highest proportions two are barber castes, one blacksmith, one (or 
including Pdnos, two) weaver, and one is a caste of fishermen. Only three are 
pure agricultural castes, but Qollas and fikaris are no doubt largely engaged in 
agriculture. It is not possible to estimate the different degrees of prevalence of 
consanguineous marriages, so no attempt can bo made to gauge the effect of this 
alleged cause of deaf-mutism. 


FrevalenM of doaf-mutUm among dirarant eattoa. 


Caste. 

1 deaf-mute in 

Pino 

087 

Rotnbndavan ... 

720 

Kunakkau ... 

788 

Bacluga 

8U0 

Rizn 

8U 

Manf^ala 

804 

Golla 

911 

Velama 

025 

Ainbattan 

088 

Kollan 

907 

Sale 

009 

f^evuto 

988 

Ekari 

900 


The Blind. 

231. The return of blind persons is almost certainly much more complete 
than those for the other infirmities, as there is little 
*■ * ’ difficulty in determining whellier an individual is blind 

or not, and there is not the same reluctance in admitting the existence of the 
infirmity. A few one*eyed persons may have been returned as blind, but the 
instructions on this point were very clear, and the over-statement owing to this 
cause must be infinitesimal. 

The total number of blind persons is 36,424, or including tbe Feudatory States 
38,733. For British territory there was 1 blind person in every 978 inhabitants 
and for tho whole presidency, including Native States, 1 in every 1,015. 

Tbe annexed statement shows the geographical distribution of the blind. The 
highest proportion is fonnd in Anantapur, a dry district with a largo percentage 
of sunshine and glare. In Bellary and Cuddapah, with somewhat similar climatic 
conditions the percentage is also high, but the two West Coast districts, Malabar and 
South Canara, with an annual rainfall of over 100 inches, and a large percentage of 
cloudy sky, have proportions of blind which are lower only than those of Anantopur ; 
and the Cochin State also holds a high position in tho list. It is true that in 
Travancore tho ratio of the blind to the total population is lower than anywhere 
else in the presidency, but tho difference between this ratio and those for Malabar 


* Htport OR (A. Ctntvt of Snflani and Wah$, 1881, p. C4. 
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Cluip. VI. and Cochin is so great that I fear the enumeration must have been defective. Nor 
para. 2313. (Jo we find that blindness is more common in flat districts than in hilly ones, for 
though the Nilgiri district has nearly the lowest proportion, 'I’anjore and Chin- 
gleput also show very low proportions, while in the hilly districts of Malabar 
and South Canara the infirmity is, ns has already been stated, more prevalent than 
in any district except Anantapur : — 

Biatemmt tkowmy the number of. the blind in each Dietrirt and State. 


District Or State. 

Nnmber of blind pertoni. 

Number 

in 10,000. 

laai. 

1881. 


Total. 

Hales. 

Females. 

1 Total. 

t 

Males. 

Females. 

1891. 

1881. 

Oanjem 

i.ao4 

876 

928 

1,890 

910 

980 

11*86 

I8-S7 

Vizafifiipatam 

1,818 

799 

1,019 

2,003 

882 

1,181 

9*86 

11-62 

Godavari 

1,861 

919 

942 

8,059 

1.3i)8 

1,666 

9*54 

1718 

Kintna 

1,847 

9B8 

664 

8,165 

1,563 

1,602 

9*96 

20-44 

Ntdloro ... .. »*. 

1,647 

770 

771 


964 

1,112 

iTrF.Va 

17-01 

Cu'ldcfiah 

1,688 

773 

760 

1,720 

862 

868 

1205 

15-34 

Knrnool 

708 

850 


1,186 

676 

559 

8*60 

16-73 

Bcllary 


651 

469 

1,154 

675 

679 

11-22 

16-89 

Atiantapar 

1,090 

539 

481 

1,113 

621 

592 

BQn 

18-55 

Madras 




901 

456 

445 


22 20 

Chiiiglpput 

968 

495 

468 

1,652 

780 

863 

• 47 

16-88 

North Araot 

9,901 

1,100 

1,095 

8,996 

1,407 

1,589 

|BM3 

16-48 

8al«m ... ... 

1,487 

650 

fW7 


1,148 

1,522 

7-58 

16-69 

Coimbatorfl 

1,869 

769 

1,083 

2,968 

1,196 

1,767 

9-94 

17-87 

Ntlgiris 

61 

84 

27 

66 

40 

26 

6-11 

7-26 

South Arcot 

9,183 


1,116 

8,181 

1,414 

1,687 

10-09 

17-26 

Tanjure 


842 

965 

2,716 

1,360 

1,366 

9-11 

18-78 

Trudiinopoly ... 

1,479 

634 

838 

2.078 

917 

1,101 

10-72 

17-10 

Madura 

8,147 

1,419 

1,728 

3,897 

1,661 

2,2:16 

18-06 

17-97 

Tiiinevelly 

1,994 

928 

996 

8,205 

1,512 

1,603 

10-04 

18-86 

Malabar 

8t694 

1,899 

1,632 

3,995 

2,188 


18-98 

16-89 

South Canara ... 

i;Bi4 

572 

712 

1,388 

611 

777 

19-16 

16-17 

Total ... 

88,471 

17,216 

18,263 

49,033 

22,955 

26,078 

10-88 

16-11 

^ Ganjarn ... 


170 

164 

289 

186 

164 

10-87 

11-78 

Agency. < Vizagapatam. 

686 

292 

244 

1 

1 


9-28 

0-01 

(Qodivari 

76 

88 

88 


... 

... 

5-89 

... 

Total, Aobmcy Tbactb ... 

946 

600 

446 

290 

186 

154 

7-81 

805 

Total, Britiali Territory. 

86,494 

17,718 

18,709 

■ 


96,289 

m 

1600 

Traranoore 

1,017 

698 

■i 




9-98 


Cochin 


483 


281 

... 


11-94 

4-68 

Pudukdta 


167 


412 

210 

202 

10-85 

13-64 

Uunganapalle 

84 

16 

BB 

37 

22 

15 

9-08 

12-03 

Sanddr 

8 


B 

16 

9 

6 

7-90 

14-24 

Total, Feodatoriee .. 

9,809 

1,971 

1,088 

... 

... 

... 

6*24 

... 


232. The statistics for the last three enumerations show that blindness is 


0«or«Me of bUiAiiMi. 


Year. 

Number of blind poriont. 

No. in a 
million. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1871 

1881 

1891 

00,858 

49,323 

86,424 

1 

27,984 

28,091 

17,719 

82,869 

26,282 

18,709 

1,978 

1,600 

1,099 


steadily diminishing, a result which may 
perhaps be ascribed to the greater 
frequen^ with which persons sufliaring 
from affections of the eyes resort to 
skilled medical practitioners, and to a 
decrease in the number of cases of small* 
pox, which is one of the most powerful 
causes of blindness. The diminution in 
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Nwnhtr of Deathi from Smallr-po^ from 1870 to 1889. 


Yeftr. 

Avurago number of 
annual deaths. 

1870-74 

84,255 

1876 -79 • 

80, (>U 

1880-84 

29,087 

1886-89 

2'K886 


Comparif on with other oonntrloi. 

Number in 10,000 of the Population, 


the prevalence of blindness is common 
to all parts of the presidency except 
the Agency tracts of Vizagapatam 
and Godivari and the Native iSfato of 
OocJiin ; but in tho former certainly, and 
in tho latter probably, tho increase is 
duo to more complete enumeration. 


Ohan,VI. 

panTm 


Provmco or Country. 

Blind. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fonialos. 

Madrai 

10*88 

10*06 

10*89 

Assam 

1006 

10-76 

10-54 

Bonsai (1S81) 

1413 

13*74 

14-62 

Bombay (IStU) 

20*59 

23-95 

2lh4l 

Burma 

19-7.S 

17-19 

22*87 

Contral Provinces (1881) . . . 

21*87 

18-68 

25*23 

North-West Provinces 

23*43 

2282 

24*09 

Punjab 

36*17 

33 79 

36*78 

Mysore 

10*02 

10*70 

10*47 

Kngland and Wales 0^1) 

8*79 

9*53 

8-09 

Scotland 

... 

9 

8 

Ireland 


11 

12 

Italy 


8 

7 

Austria 


10 

8 

Hungary 


13 

13 

United States of America. 

... 

10 

9 

Total ... 

... 

... 

, , 


Diltribntion hj ago. 


Age. 

Number of blind 
males and females 
in 10,000 of each 
sex at each ago- 
period. 

Number at each 
age- period among 
10,000 blind 
persons of each 

sex. 

Males. 

Femslos. 

Males. 

Females. 

0-4 

2*80 

2-15 

410 

814 

6—9 

4'69 

8*67 

646 

461 

10-14 

6*44 

445 

684 

394 

16—19 1 

6*85 

6*00 

562 

461 

1 

a 

8*23 

6*75 

668 

637 

26-29 

0*90 

6-60 

506 

465 

80-^84 

8*24 

7-62 

676 

63S 

86—39 

8-09 

9-02 

608 

437 

40—44 

11-41 

11-64 

766 

731 

46—49 

1805 

14*96 

472 

4.37 

60—64 

17*80 

19*93 

731 

878 

66—69 

24-06 

80*70 

421 

461 

60 and over 

58-87 

64 66 

3,002 

3,796 

Total ... 

10*06 

10*89 

1 

10,000 

10,000 


233. There is less blindness in the 
Madras Presidency than in any other 
of the large provinces of India, but the 
Mysore State and Assam have propor- 
tions which are only slightly higher. 
Of European countries, Ireland and 
Hungary show a higher proportion of 
blind persons, while in the othera it is 
less common than in Madras. 


234. The age distribution of the 
persons returned as blind is shown in 
tho marginal statement. Thu ago char- 
acter of the blind differs from that of 
the insane and deaf-mutes in that a 
much higher proportion of the former 
ai'o old people. Of the blind males 30 
per cent, and of the females 38 per cent, 
are not less than 60 years of age. The 
proportions, too, at the different ages 
rise, more or loss steadily as the age 
increases. There is a very rapid rise at 
the last period, indicating the connec- 
tion between this infirmity and extreme 
old age. The proportions are higher for 
males than for females up to, and inclu* 
sive of, the 30 — 34 period. 


235. Unlike the other infirmities, blindness is more common among females 
ProportioB of tfc* SaiM. than males. In every million males 1,005 

lfttmt«r nf rtmala to 1,000 Ualet anumf th. Blind. "**|*'On 

the blind number 1 ,039. To every 1 ,000 
males who are blind 1,056 females are 
thus afiiicted. This excess of females is 
found in Bengal, Bombay, Burma and 
the Central Provinces, but elsewhere 
the males predominate both absolutely 
and relatively. In Hungary, the pro- 
portion is the same for both sexes ; in 


ProTiBoe. 

Number. 

Province. 

Number. 

Madrai 

1,056 

Contral Provinces 


Assam 

924 

(1881) 

1,884 

Bengal (1881) ... 

1,068 

Mysore 

064 

Bombay (1881) ... 

1,150 

Punjab 

929 

Burma 

1,280 

N.W. ProviBoes. 

982 


* Esoludiof fftmiiw jeir 1877. 
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para. 


Ireland, as in Madras, the females show 


1 

Yoar. 

Numburof blind in 
a million of oaoh 

BOX . 

Nnmbf^r of blind 
fomoloH to 1,000 
blind maloB. 

Malos. 

FemaluB. 

1871 

1,821 

2,189 

1,175 

18S1 

1,505' 

1.675 

1 U36 

1891 

1,005 

1,089 

1,066 

i 


the greater liability, and this is the case 
also in the Scandinavian countries, but 
in Great Britain and the central and 
Southern countries of Europe the pro- 
portion is highest among males. The 
marginal table shows that the decrease 
of blindness has been at a greater rate 
among females than among males, and 
now the proportions are nearly equal. 


236. The caste statistics for the blind show a smaller range than those for 

the other infirmities, the two extreme 
proportions being 1 in 314 and 1 in 
2,220. I give in the margin the castes 
in which blindness is most common. 
They are twelve in number and six of 
them are essentially West Coast castes. 
The other chief castes of that side of 
the presidency are the Bants, Holey as 
and Billavas of Canara and the Mdp- 
pillas and Tiyyans of Malabar, and 
among all these the proportion is high. 
This diffusion of the infirmity over all 
classes of the people indicates that the 
cause of its prevalence is to be sought 
in such of the local conditions, whether 
climate, food, water or the like, as are 
common to all sections of the inhabit- 
ants. The high proportion of blind 

{ )orRons among Brdhmana, a class distribiited over the whole presidency, points, 
lowover, to something in their mode of life which renders them peculiarly liable 
to this affliction, or it may be that Brdhmans are generally longer lived than the 
majority of castes, and, having more old people, they have also more blind. It 
will be observed that the Eurasians show the greatest freedom from blindness, a 
fact which may perhaps be ascribed to their being more ready than other classes 
to accept vaccination and to submit themselves to European medical treatment. 


Bllndnefli in dUlerant oftitM. 


Cawto. 

NumlKT in which 
ODO is blind. 

Kollan ... 

au 

Cboruman 

544 



580 

K(5mati 

006 

fiin^yat 




650 

Or&hmanB 

663 

Audi ... 

684 

NAyar 

685 

Bauri 

693 

VAniyan 

697 

Iihuvan 

697 


Leprosy. 

237. The return of lepers is undoubtedly incomplete, for since leprosy carries 
with it certain social disabilities there must be great 
reluctance to admit the existence of the horrible 
disease ; and in addition to this the leper is frequently ignorant of the fact that he 
is a leper. A medical officer of the Madras General Hospital informs me that it is 
not uncommon to discover the presence of leprosy in a patient who had himself 
no idea of his unfortunate affliction. It is not possible to estimate the degree of 
omission but some rough idea of the wilful omissions might bo obtained if a 
special leper census were taken in a few selected taluks. It should bo added that 
tnough the census figures are considerably below the real numbers, yet they are 
of great value for comparative purposes, as the error of omission will not differ 
much from year to year or from province to province. The skin-disease, kuko^ 
derma^ is sometimes confused with leprosy, but the instructions on this point 
were so explicit that it is improbable that any appreciable number of such cases 
were entered as leprosy. 

The total number of lepers is 12,617, or 1 in every 2,824 of the popu- 
lation. If the Feudatory States be included, the total number is 14,056 or 1 in 
every 2,798. 

nutriot aiitributioii. following Statement shows the geographical 

distribution of leprosy:— 
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Siaimeni nhmring iht number of lepert m each Dwtrkt and State. Chap. 





Number of Lepers. 

Number in 
10,000. 

Diatriot or State* 

1891. 

1881. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fein ales. 

1891. 

1881. 

— 

Oanjam 



817 

696 

222 

613 

415 

198 

6*14 

4*08 

Vizagapatam ... 


964 

698 

266 

856 

604 

252 

4*96 

478 

Goflivari 

... 



•06 

706 

200 

1,037 

708 

239 

464 

6*82 

Kiitna 

... ... 

... 

486 

368 

117 

626 

439 

187 

S'61 

4*04 

Nclloro 

... ... 


420 

329 

91 

396 

296 

101 

887 

3*25 

Cnddapah 



180 

140 

40 

210 

1.34 

• 70 

1*48 

1*87 

Kurnoul 

... 

e • 0 

171 

146 

25 

230 

176 

60 

809 

3*48 

Bellary 

... ... 

1 a a •«« 

869 

195 

64 

229 

163 

76 

8‘88 

3*16 

Anaotapnr 



88 

64 

34 

118 

68 

CO 

1*84 

1*97 

Madras 

... 



847 

270 

77 

4.')5 

336 

99 

7*07 

10*72 

Ohingloput 


689 

631 

158 

984 

733 

251 

606 

1003 

North Arcot 

... 

1,186 

888 

248 

1,161 

858 

303 

681 

6*39 

Salem 

... 



886 

167 

69 

36.3 

251 

112 

1‘80 

2*27 

Coimbatore 



101 

59 

42 

241 

135 

IOC 

060 

1*45 

Niieriru 




40 

27 

13 

58 

33 

26 

4*01 

6*37 

South Aroot 



1,088 

829 

204 

1,208 

946 

262 

4*79 

G*C0 

Tanjore 

1 « • • t • 



710 

615 

195 

1,072 

m 

272 

8*19 

503 

Trichinopoly 



888 

240 

82 

496 

372 

123 

8*86 

4*07 

Madura 





664 

404 

100 

812 

578 

234 

8*10 

3*74 

Tinnovolly 



411 

297 

114 

802 

575 

227 

814 

4*72 

Malabar 

... ... 



1.178 

798 

374 

1,208 

869 

830 

4*48 

6*11 

South Canara 



916 

716 1 

201 

909 

693 

216 

8*67 

9*47 



Total ... 

11,907 

8,971 

8,996 

14,069 

10,861 

8,816 

8*49 

4*71 


'Ganjam 

••f •ft 

879 

209 

70 

360 

255 

95 

9*09 

14*21 

Agency • 

Vizagapatam 



986 

204 

81 

... 

... 

... 

8*81 



^Goddvari 



86 

66 

81 

... 


... 

076 

... 

Total, Agency Tbacti ... 

660 

468 

168 

860 

866 

96 

6*08 

8*68 

Total, British Territory ■' 

1S,6>7 

9,489 

S,17« 

14,419 

10,606 

8,918 

8*64 

4*68 

Trayanooro 

... 

968 


264 

... 

... 

... 

8*78 

... 

Cochin 



... ... 

860 

289 

111 

148 

... 

... 

4*64 

2*47 

Pudukdta m. 

... ... 

101 

74 

27 

87 

68 

24 

8*71 

2*88 

Banganapallo 



18 

16 

2 

10 

9 

1 

6*07 

3*25 

Sanddr 





8 

... 

2 

9 

0 

8 

176 

8*65 


Total, Feudatories 

1,489 

1,018 

486 

... 

... 

... 

889 

... 


43 
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LBPBOBT. 


The disease is found in every district and in every taluk of each district. 

As in 1881, the highest proportion of 
lepers is found in the Ganjam hill tracts, 
South Canara and Madras coming next. 
The disease is least common in Coim- 
batore, Salem, Anantapur and Cud- 
dapah. In coast districts ono person in 
every 2,438 is a leper, while in inland 
districts the proportion is one in every 
3,970. The district, however, is a large 
unit of area, and I have, therefore, 
examined the statistics of coast districts 
more particularly with the result that in 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Nellore, Chingle- 
put. South Arcot, Madura and South 
Canara the coast taluks show a higher 
])roportion than those further inland, while in Godilvari, Kistna, Tan jore, Tinnevelly 
and Malabar the reverse is the case. The disease is also on the whole more 
common in dry districts than in those with a high rainfall. I do not venture to 
make any deductions from these facts, but confine myself to the statement of them. 

D«er«H* of Laprotr. 239 . Between 1871 and 1881 the 

proportion of lepers rose sliglitly, but the 
recent census gives a ratio not only 
below that of 1881 but also considerably 
less than that of 1871. The decrease 
is found in all districts except Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, the Agency tracts of Viza- 
gapatam and GodAvari and the Native 
States of Cochin and Banganapalle. 


Yoftr. 

Number of Lepers. 

Number in 
a million. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1871 ... 

13,847 

9,240 

4,607 

449 

1881 ... 

14,419 

lU.fiOfl 

a,»i3 

4t>8 

1891 ... 

18,617 

9,489 

*,178 

854 


Kvmbir of htpm in lOfiOO cf th* Popnlation qf Coatt 
and Inland Taluis, 


District. 

Inland 

taluks. 

Coast 

taluks. 

Whole 

district. 

Oanjam 

4*33 

6*.Sl 

614 

Vizagapatam 

4*84 

6*39 

4*96 ■ 

Oodivari 

4*82 

4*33 

4*64 

Kistna 

311 

1*83 

a-61 

Nellore 

2GO 

8*10 

2*87 

Chingleput 

5-80 

6 20 

6*U6 

South Ai'oot 

4*48 

6*16 

4*78 

Tanjore 

a'96 

230 

3*19 

Madura 

1*80 

3*08 

2 16 

Tinnevelly ... 

2*37 

1*84 

2*14 

Malabar 

n*.32 

3*60 

4*42 

South Canara 

6*28 

8*99 

8*67 


CompftrUon with othtr provinoef. 

Number oj Lepers in 10,000 of the Population, 


Prorince. 

Leper. 

Total, 

Males. 

Females. 

Madras 

8*64 

5*86 

176 

Assam 

1228 

18*19 

6*02 

Bengal (1881) 

8*09 

12*20 

402 

Bombay (1881) 

6*14 

8*74 

8*80 

Burma 

8*37 

11*69 

6*14 

•Central Provinces' (1881) ... 

6*68 

7-60 

3*52 

North-West Provinces ... 

3*60 

6*74 

1*30 

Punjab 

2*09 

2*96 

1*07 

Mysore 

1-66 

219 

1*10 


240 . Only Mysore and the Punjab 
show a smaller proportion of lepers than 
Madras. The disease is most prevalent 
in Assam, Burma and Bengal, three 
provinces with a high rainfall^ and damp 
climate. Mysore and the Punjab, on the 
other hand, have a very small annual 
rainfall, and this relation between dry- 
ness of climate and wraparative exemp- 
tion from leprosy is in accordance with 
the facts observed in this presidency. 


Diitribntloii by Afa. 


Age. 

Number of leper male^ 
and females in 
10,000 of each sex at 
each iigo-p«7riod. 

Number at each 
age- period among 
10,000 lepers of 
each sox. 

Males. 

Females. 

Male.. 

Females. 

0— 4 

0*18 

0*11 

49 

98 

6— 9 

0*35 

0*20 

90 

162 

10—14 

1*16 

0*76 

284 

896 

16—19 

2*76 

V28 

424 

666 

20—24 

4*26 

1*49 

647 

828 

25—29 

6*88 

1*82 

890 

889 

30>"34 

7’46 

2'34 

1,146 

1,174 

36—89 

9'81 

2-»6 

1,078 

848 

40—44 

13*06 

S'69 

1,624 

1,888 

46—49 

14*80 

4*11 

1,006 

709 

60—64 

16*06 

4*50 

1,196 

1,171 

55-69 

16*14 

6*66 

498 

603 

60 and over . . . 

11*69 

371 

1,120 

1,288 

Total ... 

5*86 

1*76 

10,000 

10,000 


241 . The age statistics for lepers 
ihow that the prevalence of the disease 
ncreases with advancing age up to the 
>5—69 period, and this is the same for 
) 0 th sexes. The fall in the proportion 
it the period 60 and over is, 
lue to the fact that lepers 
long as other people. 


presume, 
lo not live 
leprosy is 


somparatively rare among persons under 


wenty 


but this feature is less marked 


mon^females than among males, 
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242. A very remarkable feature in the statistics for leprosy is that the Chap. VL 

disease is much more common among para. id44. 
males than females. In a million males 
636 are lepers, but in the same number 
of females there are only 176 lepers. 

This disproportion is found at all ages, 
but it begins to be most marked alter 
twenty. It is also common to all pro* 
vinces. To some extent it may bo due 
to the greater ease with which females 
can conceal the existence of the malady, 
but this certainly is not sufficient to 
account for more than a small portion of 
the difference, and there can bo no doubt 
that males are far more liable to tho 
disease than the other sex. 

243. The castes in which leprosy appears to be most common are given in tho 

nutrUnitioiibrcMt*. margin. Four of those castes (Banta, 

HoWa, Billava and Mog(5r) are found 
tfumber in Mch i. a Leper. (janara. One (Ohcruman) 

in Malab.ar, five (Bauri, Kondadora, 

Savara, Odia and Danddsi) in Ganjam and 
Yizagapatam, the <digas in Goddvari, 
tho Badagas in the Nfigiris, the Eura* 
sians in Madras, while the Kanakkans 
are found in several districts. The 
absence of all tho large Tamil castes will 
be noticed. The occupations and habits 
of these castes differ as widely as their 
local distribution. There are farmers, 
field-labourers, toddy-drawer8,fishermen, 
palanquin-bearers, accountants, village 
watchmen, hill-tribes and Eurasians. 

A further examination of the statement 
for all castes shows that every group 
presents wide divergences. Thus among 
Brdhraans the Niydgi sub-division has 
one leper in every 5 , 518 , but tho Holua 
section has one in every 1 , 899 . For the Tamil writer caste, Kanakkan, the 
ratio is one in every 1 , 489 , but for tho corresponding Telugu caste, Eamam, it is one 
in 0 , 019 . In tho group of fisher castes the variation is from one in 1,478 to one 
in 3 , 828 , and among toddy-drawers from ono in 945 to one in 8 , 000 . These facts 
indicate that the causes of leprosy are to be looked for rather in conditions pecu- 
liar to localities than in those special to particular classes. 


244. Tho distribution by religion 
shows that the disease is of most frequent 
occurrence among Christians, and least 
common among Musdlroans. Those rela- 
tive positions were tho same in 1881 , 
but 1 doubt if any deduction of value 
can be drawn from these facts, for tho 
different ratios appear to be due to the 
different distribution of the religions. 


Sif tribstUn by nUgton. 

Kninbcr in which ons i§ a 


Religion. 

Number. 

ITindn 

2,846 

MnuklmoA 

2,984 

Christian 

2,264 

Animistic 

2,841 

Jain 

2,403 


Caste. 

Number. 

1 

Danta 

834 

Holoya 

848 

Eurasian 

869 

Billava 

946 

Chort^an 

1,148 

Badaga 

1,288 

Btnri 

1,292 

Kondadora 

1,807 

Savara 

1,371 

^d^ga 

1,877 

Odia 

1,885 

Dand^si 

1,393 

Mojfdr 

1,478 

Kanakhan 

1,489 


Froportloii of the Sexei. 

Number of Female Lepere to 1,000 Male Lepere, 


Province. 

Number. 

Madras 

887 

Bombay (1881) 

340 

Bengal (1881) 

833 

North-West Provinoes and Oudh 

211 

Punjab 

810 

Burma 

423 

Central l*rovinoes (1881) 

454 

Assam 

312 

Mysore 

406 
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COMBINED INnRMTTIES. 


Combined Infirmities. 


Combined inflrmitiee. 


— 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane and blind 

s 

1 

1 

Insane and doaf-mnte ... 

10 

4 

6 

Deaf-mute and blind 

80 

16 

14 

Deaf-mute and leper 

4 

3 

1 

Blind and leper 

8 

6 

8 

Total ... 

64 

80 

86 


245 . The number of persons suffer- 
ing from two infirmities is 54, of whom 

29 are males and 25 females. Deaf- 
mutism and blindness is the combination 
of most fretjuent occurrence, the next 
being deaf-mutism and insanity, and 
then leprosy and blindness. There are 

30 miserable beings who can neither see, 
hear nor speak. 
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BDUCATIOH. 


Chap. Vn. 


Statement ihouing the number of pupil*, literate* and illiterate* in 10,000 of each ten 

in 1881 opid 1691 . 




Males. 1 

Females. 

Diitrict or State. 

Learning. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Lourning. 

Literate. 

Illiter 

ate. 



1881. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1681. 

ISSl. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

Genjam 


889 

200 

807 

678 

8,964 

2.227 

11 

10 

88 

46 

9,988 

9,044 

Viiagapatam 

.. 

807 

154 

641 

452 

9,868 

0,394 

18 

10 

86 

35 

9,968 

9,065 

QodiTari 


898 

258 

768 

562 

8,960 

9,180 

88 

17 

47 

26 

0,080 

0,957 

Kiatna ... 

... ... 

807 

246 

908 

748 

8,700 

9,006 

86 

16 

48 

81 

0,MS 

9,053 

Nellore ... 


881 

212 

876 

852 

8,884 

8,936 

81 

14 

80 

U 

0,980 

0,042 

Coddapah 


810 

186 

800 

688 

8,990 

9,126 

16 

7 

88 

27 

9,908 

0,066 

Kumool 


818 

184 

888 

714 

8,986 

9,102 

18 

12 

89 

40 

9,968 

0,048 

Bollary .. 


897 

308 

1,048 

068 

8,880 

8,724 

17 

16 

87 

40 

9,948 

0,045 

Anantapnr 


M9 

200 

788 

701 

e,oos 

9,090 

14 

5 

88 

27 

9,964 

0,068 

Madraii ... 


998 

1,061) 

8,186 

3,064 

6,878 

6,880 

869 

233 

848 

515 

9,098 

9,252 

Chinglepat 



449 

542 

1,687 

1,408 

8,084 

8,050 

80 

33 

78 

72 

9,898 

9,895 

North Aroot 


888 

386 

1,181 

1,017 

8,487 

8,697 

19 

16 

47 

42 

9,984 

0,042 

Salem 

• •B ••• 

198 

232 

764 

647 

9,060 

9,121 

18 

13 

89 

35 

9,965 

0,062 

Ooimhaiore 

... 

MS 

272 

988 

773 

S,S4t 

8,956 

18 

20 

84 

60 

9,948 

0,020 

Nilgirii ... 


418 

265 

1,880 

087 

8,801 

8,798 

188 

103 

808 

250 

8,6te 

9,647 

South Arcot 

.«• ... 

810 

863 

1,888 

1,172 

8,867 

8,4C6 

18 

12 

88 

48 

9,966 

0,040 

Tanjore ... 

... ... 

687 

562 

1,870 

1,702 

7,698 

7,736 

87 

16 

60 

49 

9,988 

9,035 

Triohinopoly 

... 

888 

404 

1,880 

1,268 

8,848 

8,838 

84 

19 

49 

52 

9,987 

0,920 

Madura . . 


818 

400 

1,489 

1,209 

8,819 

8,301 

18 

14 

86 

40 

9,968 

9,946 

TinneTollj 



468 

564 

1,8SS 

1,641 

7,708 

7,706 

60 

58 

104 

92 

9,846 

0,850 

Malabar .. 



688 

606 

1,846 

1,254 

7,798 

8.241 

119 

80 

878 

168 

9,808 

9,752 

South Canara 



870 

23S 

991 

833 

8,889 

8,934 

48 

18 

70 

51 

9,884 

9,931 


Total ... 

' 

888 

849 

1,186 

1,087 

8,477 

8,884 

84 

88 

89 

88 

9,897 

8,918 

f Ganjam 

41 

641 

168 

4,282 

9,807 

5,077 

8 

... 

4 

217 

9,998 

0,783 

1 

Agenoj. 1 Viiagapatam. 

88 

... 

814 

61 

9,888 

9,039 

1 

... 

8 

... 

9,991 

10,000 

l^God4Tari . . 

108 

... 

890 

2,031 

9,807 

7,069 

80 


81 

313 

9,969 

0,687 

Total, Aounot ... 

89 

187 

860 

1.M6 

9,708 

8,447 

4 

... 

8 

80 

9,988 

9,980 

Totkl, Britlih Terry. 

880 

849 

1,168 

1,087 

8,618 

s,eM 

88 

88 

67 

68 

9,900 

9,918 

TraTanoore * 


408 


1,911 

... 

7,887 

... 

77 

... 

889 

... 

9,864 

... 

Coohiu * 


684 

... 

8,888 

... 

8,968 

... 

178 

... 

878 

... 

9,468 

... 

Pndukdta 


889 

847 

1,444 

1,452 

8,887 

8,201 

18 

6 

80 

85 

9,967 

0,960 

Banganapalla 


180 

248 

918 

004 

8,808 

8,764 

7 

12 

88 

44 

9,970 

9,944 

Sanddr ... 


869 

874 

087 

004 

8,764 

8,722 

6 

4 

88 

40 

0,967 

9,956 

Total, reodatoriae. 

444 

... 

1,948 

... 

7,810 


88 


888 

... 

9,860 



* SUtiitici of ednoftiion were not compiled for theee two Statei in 1881* 
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CriAVTEIt VII. 


EDUCATION. 

(TABLES IX AND G) 

246. Of tho many different subjects that are dealt with in this report, I doubt Chap. VIL 

T-..— .... 0*“^ '3 of greater importance from the stain! point of P“»*2*8* 

tiie-^elUbeing of tho people than that which is di-s- 
cussed in the present chapter. With the great changes in the conditions of life 
that are steadily taking place, the transition from the old order of frequent war, 
constant turbulence anil nnch>?cked famine to the new order of settled pe.ace and 
rapid growth of popuhdion, it is obvious (hat education is essential to enable the 
people to adapt themselves to their altered circumstances. Improved systems of 
agriculture will soon become a necessity if the needs of increasing numbers are to 
be successfully met, but no appreciable improvement can bo looked for until tho 
ryots are better educated. There is, too, undoubtedly a great field for the expan- 
sion of tho few existing industries and the creation of new ones, and there can be 
but little advance in this direction by a people steeped in ignorance and handi- 
capped by tho obstinate prejudices of tho uninstructed. Yet tho progress which 
education has made among tho masses is of the slightest, while female education 
can hardly be said to exist at all. 

247. Of the total population of 35,630,440 no less than 32,406,059 are ynable 

statbtk. .f .d«e.ti.». ‘f is in* 

deed even greater tlian tins, for the 

PorcentoKo. educatioii columii of tho schedule was left 

— blank in the case of 457,131) persons and 

Males. Femaioi. it may 1)0 taken that practically the 

whole of these are illiterate. If wo 

330 033 distribute them rateably we find that 

iiliterote 8512 9900 92-13 per cent, of the population have 

not an elementary education. The 

Total ... 100*00 100*00 i • f i 

males are more instructed than the 
females, but even among them as many 
as 85*12 per cent, are illiterate. Education has hardly reached the females at all, 
for 99*00 per cent, of them are still uninstructed in the rudiments of learning. 

# 4 *4 * 4 isr * 248. Tlio following statement shows the state 

ptriode. ot instruction at the different age-pt'nods which are 

important from an educational point of view : — 


State of edaoatioB at different af e. 
periode. 


Slafcmevi Hhowing the Hate of imlruciion at ilie difereni age^periodg. 


Instruction. 


( Loe 
9 ...i Iiit< 

( lUil 


Learning 

iiiterate 

lUitorate 


f Tica 
0-14 ...i Lit( 
( llli 


Learning 
Literate 
11 literate 


Maloa. 

Femaloa. 

1,060 

151 

03 

15 

S.SSO 

0,884 

10,000 

10,000 

1,8S0 

119 

4S9 

100 

S,1SS 

9,781 

10,000 

10,000 


Inatmction. 


Learning ... 
Literate 
Illiterate ... 


Malee. Temalee. 


sis 8 

1,737 186 

S,046 9.806 

10,000 10,000 


26 .iid ( 

C lUiumto ... 
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Chap. VIL T}i 0 first age-period given in Table IX is 0 — 9, and in preparing the above 
para. 240. statement it has been assumed that all children under 6 are illiterate ; the total 
numbers in the 0 — 4 period have, therefore, been subtracted from the number of 
illiterates between 0 — 9 and the difference represents the number of illiterat/es 
between Sand 9. In other words, all between the ages 0 and 9 who are shown in 
Table IX as either learning or literate are assumed to be between 5 and 9. The 
‘ not stated * have been distributed rateably, but the distribution was made 
so[)arately for the Agency tracts and the ordinary districts, the results being subse- 
cpiently combined. It will be observed that the proportion of illiterate is higher at 
the 5— 9 period than at the next one, a result which, if education is progressing and 
the figures are accurate, must be due to a number of young children not having yet 
been sent to school, and my inquiries indeed tend to show that (i is the average age 
at which children begin their education. It nmst, however, be borne in mind that 
tlie statistics given above are based on the ages as returned, and it has already been 
shown that the numbers at the 5 — 9 period are overstated, owing chiefly to a largt^ 
addition of children under 5 who are, of course, illiterate. The effect of this 
is to increase the number of illiterates between 5 and 9, and to unduly raise the 
percentage of the uneducated. If the age statistics were correct, we should, 1 
think, find that the percentage of illiterate was but little lower at 5 — 9 than at 
10 — 14, while the percentage under instruction would probably bo higher. 

Another curious feature of the returns is that in the case of males the percent- 
age of illiterate is lower at 15 — 24 than at any other period. Seeing that very few 
people learn to read and write after they are 15 and that the advance of educa- 
tion is more than keeping pace with the increase of population this result must be 
duo to inaccuracy in the census returns. There has, no doubt, been a great under- 
statement of the numbers at the 15 — 24 period, owing mainly to loss caused by men 
and women returning their ages as 25 and 30. It is fair to assume that this error 
would be more common among the illiterate than the literate, but the effect of 
this would be to raise tho proportion of illiterate among those who are 25 and 
over, Hnd tlie proportion, as it stands, is already lower than at any period, except 
that immediately preceding it. It seems to me probable, therefore, that the number 
of literate males of 25 years of age and upwards has been somewhat exaggerated, 
owing possibly to tho inclusion of men who could only write their names. In 1881 
the degree of literacy was higher at the advanced than at the earlier ages, and 
this fact confirms the above conclusion regarding the untnistworthiness of the 
statistics for the later periods of life. The figures for females do not present these 
unoraalics and they may be accepted as fairly correct. 

According to the returns, 55 in 10,000 boys between 5 and 9, and 16 in 10,000 
girls are able to read and write but are not at school. These numbers may 
represent children, who were not attending any school at tho time of the census, as 
well as the very few who had in reality finished their education, notwithstanding 
their youth ; but to a great extent the entries must be erroneous. Taking the 
figures as they stand, we see that only 106 boys in 1,000 between 5 and 9 are being 
educated, and of those between 10 and 14 only 133 in a thousand. In other words, 
a very large proportion — between 80 and 85 per cent. — of tho boys of school-going 
age never go to school, but grow up destitute of even the rudiments of education. 
Among the girls things are far worse, for only 2 per cent, of thorn at the outside 
ever receive even elementary instruction. The total number of male pupils of all 
ages is under 600,000, while there are only 58,867 female scholars. The number of 
male pupils over 15, viz., 66,557, is relatively large, but many of these are probably 
under 15, while others are not pupils in the ordinary sense of the term, their claim 
to the designation being based on the fact that they are receiving some special 
training. 

249. The following statement gives the education 
^Muwtian sututiM tor tAob r*u- statistics separately for the adherents of each of tho 

chief religions 
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Siatmeni ahotcing the percentage ofpujnla^ literates and illiterates for each religion. 


Religion. 

Pnpili. 

Literfttd. 

Illiterate. 


Maloi. 

Fomalos. 

Halos. 

Femaloi. 

Males. 

Fcnialos. 

Hindu 

8*16 

0*28 

1188 

• 0*48 

86*68 

99*30 


MuHalman 

4*89 

0*59 

14*04 

1‘0-i 

81*74 

OM - a ? 


Chriglian 

7*48 

a*(ia 

17*06 

712 

74*61 

89*26 


Animistio 

0*04 


081 

002 

0076 

99-98 ! 


Jain 

878 

0*C4 

8608 

0*97 

66*14 

98-39 

1 



In tho case of males the Jains show far the highest degree of education, but the 
total number of tho followers of this religion is only 27,425. Tho Christians come 
next, and then tho Muhammadans. Among tho Hindus, who form, of course, the 
bulk of the population, 85 out of every hundred males are unable to read and write. 
Among tlio Animistic tribes only 25 nialea in 10,000 are educated or being taught. 
As regards female education the Christians are far ahead of other creeds. Tho 
Musahnan females show the next beat results, though a long interval separates 
them from their Christian sisters. Tho figure for Jains is about the same as that 
for Musaltnans ; among Hindu females the proportion of educated is less than 1 
in a 100, while the Animistic females are practically all uneducated. It is a 
common belief that Musalmans are not so well educated as Hindus but this is 
erroneous, as the above figures show. These statistics, however, refer only to 
elementary education. 

250. The next statement contains 
V 4 11 I Musalmans 

Statiitiot by ag« tad religion, 

non-existon 

Jains are but few in number it seems unnecessary to give tho figures in this detail 
in their case : — 


statistics of education by ages for Hindus, 
and Christians. As education is practically 
t amontr tho Animistic tribes and as the 


Ago. 

Instrnctkm. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Feiiialos. 

Males. 

Females. 


Learning 

1,088 

no 

i,ses 

2.'>4 

9,887 

1,339 

6-9...^ 

Literate 

48 

10 

89 

30 

177 

149 

( 

llliturato 

8,988 

9,880 

6,648 

9,716 

7,696 

8,512 


Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10, (HO 

( 

Learning 

1,888 

77 

1,618 

206 

8,648 

1,337 

t0>-14.t. \ 

Literate 

476 

HI 

678 

144 

898 

G06 

1 

Illiterate 

8,849 

9,842 

7,814 

9,660 

6,666 

7,997 


Total . , . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

( 

Learning 

808 

3 

886 

15 

703 

176 

15—24... ] 

Literate 

1,694 

97 

8,046 

181 

8,936 

I,44>i 

1 

Illiterate 

8,104 

9,900 

7,870 

9,804 

6,868 

8,381 


Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

• 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

( 

•Learning 

4 

1 


3 

88 

7 

26 ds over. < 

Literate 

1.794 

49 

8,860 

124 

8,848 

874 

1 

Illiterate 

8,808 

9,950 

7,609 

9,873 

7,189 

9,119 


Total .. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


We find the same anomalies in the Hindu and Musalman figures us in those 
for the whole population, tho comparatively low proportion of tho illiterate 
among adult males being especially marked in the case of Musalmans. Among 
Christians, on tho other hand, the proportion of illiterates at 25 and upwards is 
higher than at any other age-period except the first. Taking males of 25 and over, 
71 per cent, of the Christians, 76 per cent, of the Musalmans, and 82 per cent, of 
tho Hindus are illiterate, and the real proportion of the uneducated is probably 

44 
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Chap. VII. higher than these figures indicate. Among women of 25 and over, 9 per cent, 
para’, 251.’. of the Christians, 1| per cent, of the Musalmans and only a half per cent, of the 
Hindus are educated. 


251. The statement .that follows shows the state of education in the nine 
large towns of the presidency, that is, those containing 
a population of over 50,000 souls : — 


Educatioii in Urge towni. 


Towns. 

Popnlaiton. 

Total adults 
and upwards). 

Illiterate adults. 

Peronntago of 
oolumus 7 and 8 
on columns 

6 and 6. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Fotnales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

» 

10 

1, Madras 

4SS,S18 

226,817 

226,701 

149,087 

150,822 

76,516 

138,092 

61.32 

91-56 

2. Triohinopoly 

90,609 

44, OHO 

46,529 

27,327 

30, .320 

11,949 

28,819 

43-73 

9505 

3. Madura 

87,496 

4.3, H80 

43,548 

28,48.3 

28,445 

14,473 

27,562 

60'81 

96-JK) 

4. Salem ... 

87,710 

32.800 

34,860 

19,476 

21,773 

12.1>97 

21,376 

66-73 

98-17 

5. Calioiit 

66,078 

34,607 

31,671 

21,932 

20,290 

12,318 

18,160 

6616 

89*55 

6. Bollary 

60,467 

30,244 

29,223 

19,832 

18,938 

11,684 

18,056 

68'41 

95*34 

7. Nogapuium 

69,981 

27,041 

32,180 

17,402 

22,266 

7,723 

21.(^W) 

44-38 

07*23 

H. Taiijoro 

64,890 

25,94.5 

28,445 

16.534 

10,068 

0,261 

18,430 

8781 

96-65 

9. KuiiiUak6uam 

64,807 

20,471 

27,836 

17,689 

19,18.5 

7,077 

18,714 

43-40 

97-80 


Both male and female cnlucation is much more advanced in these towns than 
in the country generally. So far as males* are concerned the highest degree of 
education is found in Tanjore, where only 37'81 per cent, of those of 15 years of 
ago and upwards are illiterate. Kurabakdnnm, another town in the same dis- 
trict, comes next with 43’40 per cent, illiterate, and this is followed by Tricbi- 
nopoly and Negaiwitam. Education is most backward in Salem, whore the per- 
centage of illiterato is GG'73. In respect of femalo education Calicut stands at the 
head of the list, Madras being next, while Bellary is fourth. ' It is remarkable to 
find the last-mentioned town holding such a high position. Salem is again at the 
bottom of the list, and the positions of Tanjore, Negapatam and Kumbakdnam are 
much lower than would have been expected, having regard to the statistics for 
males. 

252. Table 0, which shows the state of education in each caste, also gives 
information as to the number of persons who can 
** ■“finh u write English. Deducting the-numbers for 

Europeans, Americans and other non-Asiatics and also 
those for Eurasians, wo find that only 68,915 males and 2,550 females can read 
and write the English language. In other words, only one person in every 498 of 
the purely Asiatic inhabitants of the Madras Presidency has a literary acquaintance 
with the English language. For males alone the proportion is 1 in every 265. 
Putting it in another way, 99'80 per cent, of the total population, and 99’61 per 
cent, of the males alone are ignorant of English. The smallness of these numbers 
will cause some surprise, as a knowledge of English was thought to be fairly common 
in the Madras Presidency, but it must be remembered that a great many individuals, 
who understand and speak the language, have no literary acquaintance with it ; and 
many boys who gain a smattering at school have forgotten the little they loamt 
by tho time they are twenty. It must further be borne in mind that the figures I 
have given relate only to the literate and do not include pupils. It is possible 
that the numbers are somewhat under-stated in the case of males, but I do not 
believe the error is large as the tendency to claim a knowledge of English on the 
slenderest grounds would go far to counterbalance omissions. 


253. Though the state of education of the people of tho Madras Presidency is 

conpwbtn with iMi ® Compared with that of European coub- 

fries, yet tho returns show that some slight advance 
has been made since 1881. Tho statistics for the two years are compared below : — 
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Statement Hhotcxng percentage of pupils^ literate and illiterate in 1881 and 1891. 




Males. 

Femalos. 


1801. 

1 1881. 

1891. 1 

1881. 


Pupils 

8*80 

3‘49 

0-88 

0-26 



Litorat/o 

1168 

10-27 

067 

0 62 



llliU^rate 

8618 

86-24 

09-00 1 

00-12 



Total ... 

10000 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 



The improvement is not great, but when the very high rate of increase in the 
population is considered, it is perhaps a matter for congratulation to find that 
the proportion of illiterate has decreased at all. It is obvious, however, that the 
extension of education will have to be on a much greater scale than in the past 
decade before any appreciable impression can be made on the prevailing ignorance 
of the masses. It will bo observed that the proportion of males under instruction 
is lower than in 1881. The difference is slight and is probably wholly duo to 
the proportion of boys under 5 being so much higher in 1891 than in 1881, for 
assuming that every pupil under 15 was not less than 5 years old, we find that 
11*71 per cent, of boys between 5 and 14 wore at school in 1891 as against 11*15 
per cent, in 1881. 

The following statement shows the number of illiterates in 10,000 of each 
sex and each religion in 1881 and 1891 : — 


KeliVion. 

Males. 

Females. 


1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

Hindu 

8,66$ 

8.670 

9,980 

9,0.37 


Musalman 

8,174 

8,391 

0,687 

9,872 


CliriHtian 

7,461 

7,676 

8,986 

9,063 


AnimiHtio 

9,976 


9,998 

... 


.rain 

6,614 


9,889 

9,895 



All religions show an advance, but in the case of Jain males alone is the 
improvement considerable. The progress of female education is greatest among 
Cluristians, but it is trifling even in their case. 


254. The following table shows the state of education in 1871, 1881 and 1891. 

^ . ... In order to eliminate the error introduced by the dif- 

ompt lonw . ferent age-constitution of the people at the three 
periods the proportions are calculated on the population of 5 years of age and 
upwards. The statistics’ for Pudukdta, Banganapalle and Sandiir are unavoidably 
included in the figures for 1871, but not in those for subsequent years : — 


Statement showing the percentage of illiterate anmig males and females of 6 gears of age afid 
upwards at the last three ^numerations. 



Percentage of aninstmetod. 


1871. 

1881. 

1881. 

Male# 

8817 

64-89 

U-61 

Females 

99-71 

99-08 

Mil 


255. The statement prefixed to this chapter shows the state of education in 
each district both In 1881 and 1891. The following 
xdaoAtton in Moh diitri«t. abstract from this statement gives the percentage of 

illiterate in each district ; — 
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Btatemrnt showing the percentage of illiterate in each District in 1881 and 1891. 


District. 

Hales. 

Fomalos. 


Males. 

Females. 

1891 . 

1881. 

1891 . 

1881. 

District. 

1891 . 

1881. 

1891 . 

,1881. 

Ganjam 

VisaKfipatam 

Godavari 

Kistna 

Nollore ... 

Cnddapah 

Kumool 

fiellarj 

Anantapur 

Madras 

Chingipput 

Nurth Arcot 

BalAin 

Coimbatdjro 

Nflgiris ... 

South Aroot 

Tanjoro 

80*64 
88*68 
89*60 
87*90 
88*64 
89*00 
89*66 
86 60 
90*08 
68*78 
80*84 
84*87 
90 60 
88*46 
88*01 
8867 
7698 

92*27 
93 94 
91*80 
90*00 
89*30 
9l*2G 
91*02 
87*24 
90*90 
58*80 
80*50 
86*97 
91*21 
89*65 
87 98 
84*05 
77*86 

99*66 

99*68 

09*80 

99*88 

99*89 

99*69 

00*68 

99*46 

90*64 

90*96 

98*09 

99*84 

99*66 

6048 

96*96 

99*66 

99*98 

1 

9i)*44 
9!) 65 
99*57 
09 53 
99*42 
90*00 
99*48 
99*46 
09*68 
9252 
98 95 
99*42 
99*52 
90*20 
90*47 
90*40 
99*85 

Trichinopoly 

Madura 

Tinnevelly 

Malabar 

South Canara ... 

88*49 

89*19 

7708 

77*99 

86*89 

88*33 

83*01 

7706 

82*41 

89*34 

99*97 

00*69 

96*46 

96*08 

98*84 

99*29 

99*40 

98*50 

9762 

99*81 

Total ... j 

84*77 

80*24 

9897 

99*12 

f Ganjam 

Agency. ! Vizagapatam. 

1 UodUviiri 

08*07 

96*68 

96*07 

50 77 
99*89 
70*09 

99*98 

9001 

99*69 

97'88 

l(K)*0O 

90*87 

j 

Total Agency ... 

97*08 

84-47 

9988 

99-80 

Total, British Ter- 
ritory. 

86*18 

80*24 

89*00 

99*12 


Excluding Madras the proportion of illiterate males is lowest in Tanjoro, 
where about one-quarter of the total population can read and write or are being 
taught to do so. The percentage of illiterates in Tinnevelly and Malabar is only 
sligntly higher than in Tanjore. The education of males is most backward in the 
Agency tracts, while of the ordinary districts, Vizagapatam holds the lowest place 
with Anantapur and Salem next. The people of the Telugu districts are notice- 
ably less instructed than those of the south and west. In the case of females the 
proportion of illiterates is under 99 per cent, in only six districts — Madras, Nfl- 
giris, Malabar, Tinnevelly, South Canara and Ohingleput. In these six districts 
the percentage varies from 90'98 in the first-named to 98*92 in the last. The pro- 
portion of male pupils is highest in Madras (0*92 per cent.) ; Malabar and Tanjoro 
come next in the order named. Excluding the Agency tracts the proportion is 
lowest in Salem, where only 1*96 per cent, of the male population is under instruc- 
tion. The proportion of educated males is highest in Madras (31*35 per cent.), 
Tanjore coming second with 18*70 per cent., and Tinnevelly third wit^ 18*39 per 
cent. Again excluding the Agency tracts, Vizagapatam has the lowest propor- 
tion of literates (5*41 per cent.), Qoddvari following with 7*52 per cent., and then 
Salem with 7*54 per cent. Salem is very backward when compared with other 
Tamil districts. The proportion of females under instruction is 2*59 per cent, in 
Madras, 1'66 per cent, in Nflgiris and 1*19 per cent, in Malabar. In no other dis- 
trict does the proportion exceed a half per cent. In Tanjore it is only 0*27 per 
cent, and Godavari, Eistna, Nellore, Ohingleput and South Canara, all show better 
results than this. Madras also has the highest proportion of educated females, 
while of the ordinary districts — Nflgiris (3*08 per cent.) 'and Malabar (2*73 per 
cent.) are a long way. first. Tinnevelly comes next with 1*04 per cent, and then 
Ohingleput with 0*78 per cent. In Tanjoro only 1 female in 200 can read and 
write. In fact although the males are better educated in Tanjore than in any 
other district, female education is decidedly backward. 

Compared with 1881 every district except Trichinopoly shows improvement 
in the case of males. I exclude the Agency tracts, for in 1881 education was 
practically not returned there and a rateable distribution of the figures, based on 
the retums that were made, gives the remarkable results shown in the statement. 
The rate of improvement varies a good deal. It is highest in Malabar, Nilgiris 
and Canara, and it is also fairly high in Ganjam. It is lowest in Madras. The 
proportion of illiterates among females has actually risen in eight districts and in 
none is the advance of female education groat. ^The rise in the relative number 
of illiterates, however, is slight in every case and is possibly fully explained by the 
increase in the relative number of children under five who swell the total popula- 
tion, but majke no addition to the ranks of the educated or learning. 

256. The Director of Public Instruction pub- 
^ annually statistics of the number of pujiils on 

the rolls of all schools and colleges at the beginning of 
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the your, and in the following statement these statistics for 1891 are compared with 
the cousns returns : — 


Statciiifiil coviparhig thv iiumhor of PitpiU in i'ach dialrict arcordimj to the Oemiii returns aud 
those of the Direeiur of Publie Instructi'm, 



Tupils according to tho 
report on Public 
Instruction. 

Pupils according to thn 

1 

E&eess or doficicuoy of 

lUstrici. 

oensuB uf 1801. 

Diroetur’s llgurcB. 


Males. 

1 Femalcfl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. | 

Ganjam^ 

a«.217 

! i.i;ti7 

2.709 

1 8,8.16 

IM.)8 

-»- 17,371 

+ 

1 

650 

Vizagai»atara ^ 


20,401 

1,308 

+ i,o:i2 

+ 

1,-101 

Goelavuri * . 

25,S1K1 

6,265 

20,178 

3,371 

- 3,288 

4 

2,001 

Kinina 


6,688 

28,740 

3,238 

4 1 ,208 

4 

3,450 

Neiloro 

18,.Vk> 

I 2.2{MJ 

10,110 

2,28^1 

570 

4 

1,012 

313 

Oudflapah 

1.1,087 

1 1,212 

13,488 

020 

401 

4 

Kuniool ... 


} 1,010 

8,706 

731 

+ 160 

4 

285 

Bollary ... 

17,757 

1 l,15t 

13,581 

737 

4 4,176 

4 

417 

Auaiitapur .. 

7,242 

782 

7,548 

460 

- 30(i 

4 

313 

Madras 

25,402 

1 0,546 

22,275 

5,831 

+ 3,127 

4 

3,715 

Chiiiglcput 

21,441 

1 2,283 

25,625 

1,664 

- 4,184 

4 

1,610 

North Arcot 

MB, {RIO 

j 2,0‘.i7 

36,278 

2,103 

- 2,360 

4 

1,804 

Sal(*m ... 

20,580 

2,501 

18,820 

1,583 

4 1,751 

4 

1 ,008 

Coimbatore 

24.018 

1 2,028 

22,841 

1,818 

4 1,177 

4 

1,110 

129 

Nllgiris 

2,;U5 

503 

1 2,310 

722 I 

4 5 

- 

South A root ... 

20,fi4t 

1 2,545 

33,334 

1,4.30 

- .3.CfK) 

4 

1,106 

Tanjore ■ . 

Trichi iiopoly 

41,010 

1 5,754 

57,177 

3,111 ' 

- 15.261 

4 

2.613 

1,250 

21 ,825 

' 2,003 

21,734 

38,014 

1,653 

4 01 

4 

Madura 

50,782 

, 2,724 

1 ,t;50 

4 868 

4 

1,066 1 

Tinnevclly 

44,060 

1 9.061 

12,174 

1,874 

4 1,805 

1 + 

4,187 

Malabar 

55,802 

, 14.437 

73,766 

1 5,887 

- \7,874 

— 

1,450 

tiuutb Cniiaiii 

16,157 

1 2.531 

18,820 

2,512 

- 2,663 

! 

10 

Total ... 

566,449 

1 S7.718 

i 

678,813 

68,867 

- 17,864 

4 88,848 


The total number of male pupils agrees sufficiently well, the census showing 
an excess of 17,364 over the Director’s figure, and this difference might fairly be 
ascribed to the Educational Department’s returns from private schools Iwing 
incomplete. But some of th<( district components of this comparatively small net 
difference are very large. In (lanjnm the Director’s male pupils exceed those given 
in the census tables by 17,371 or nearly 100 per cent.; in Malabar, on the other 
hand, the educational returns show a deficiency of 17,874, and in Tanjore a defi- 
ciency of 15,201. In Malabar there are ma^ mosque schools, which are possibly 
not included in the Director’s figures, and in Tanjore, with its large Brdhman popii- 
lation, it is very probable that there are many petty ’ schools which e.scape the 
vigilance of the Educational Department. For the enormous discrepancy in the 
case of Ganjam, I can suggest no adequate explanation and either the census 
returns or those of the Director, or both, must be seriously inacc\irate. If the 
number of pupils givotJ by the department is correct, then the proportion of male 
pupils to the total male population is 4'75 per cent.,t a proportion which is exceeded 
on^ in Madras, Tanjore and Malabar, and if we accept the Director’s figures for 
Tanjore and Malabar, the proportion of male pupils ov(!n in these districts is less 
than in Ganjam. The high educational position, which Ganjam is thus shown to 
occupy, will indeed come as a surprise to those who are acquainted with the district, 
and there ^vill be little hesitation in preferring the census statistics. 

The discrepancy between the educational and the census figures is much 

greater in the statistics for females than 
in those for males. According to the 
census tables the number of female 
pupils is 58,867 ; according to the Direc- 
tor's statement it is 87,715. The differ- 
ence is 28,848 or nearly 50 per cent, 
of the census total. The excess is found 
in every district except Nflgiris and Malabar ; in two districts it is over 100 per 
cent., and in 14 more it is over 50 per cent. The discrepancy is common to all 


- 

Hindus. 

Musalmaris. 

Christians 

Director's Btate- 
monts 

56,356 

11,090 

19,215 

Census Tables . . . 

30,187 

6,607 

15,868 

DirFKRENCS ... 

80,168 

8, SOS 

8,847 


^ IncliitflTe of tho Agency portion of the ilistrict. 

t It hai been aeinmod that practically all the pupils shown in the Director’s statomont belong to t)io non-ageno^r 
portion of the Ganjam district. 


45 
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®^P' religions, though it is relatively loss for Christians than for Hindus or Musnlnians. 


pftM.257. 


PnpiU in 

Bengal. 


- - - 

- - 

— 

. 

Malen. 

FemaloB, 

L. . 

Rduoation Dopartmont 

1.368.690 

78,865 

CensuB Tables 

883,990 

34,846 

niKVKRKNC'iC 

7 

474,706 

44,090 


It is possibly d»io in part to girls who are still on the register of schools having- 
returned themselvos as literate, for the number of female literates under fifteen is 
20,052, which is undoubtedly a high figure when compared with the number under 
instruction. The attendance of girls is, I believe, somewhat irregular, and there 
would be some natunil reluctance to apply the name of pupils to girls whose school- 
ing was of a spasmodic nature. ' 

257. I learn from Mr. O’Donnell, 
Umiitr AUeraptnoUi in BMgfti. tjj 0 Superintendent of Census Opera- 

Pv,piit »n Bengal. tions in Bengal, that there are similar 

- __ discrepancies in that province between 

j . Pemnie*. ceiisus figures and the departmental 

_ . , statistics. The differences are rela- 

KduontionDop^tmont .. t..f6s.6«c »8,866 tivelv greater than iu Msdras, especially 

Ceiiioi Tftbloa 883,090 34.846 III tho cEso 01 raalos, the fcoucational 

. . ~4747708 ““iiosT Department’s number of school-boys 

being more than 50 per cent, in excess 

of that given by tho census tabulation. 

258. 1 consulted Dr. Duncan, the Director of Public Instruction, on tlie sub- 

ject and 1 append his reply. The circumstance mon- 
Wrectop of Public tionod by him might explain some small excess in the 

departmental figures, but it is not sufficient to account 
for tho great excess of school-hoys in Oanjam and of school-girls in the presidency 
generally. 

‘‘ Pupils have, in no instance, been included twice over in the educational 
“ returns furnished to this office. Statistics are collected from each school and the 
“ figures in the departmental returns must be taken as correct. vSchools are closed 
“ in December for tho Christinas vacation, and are re-opened towards the close of 
January ; but old pupils do not all return till some time in February or March 
and admissions are made in these months. Thus between tho date on which the 
** census was taken and the Slat March 1891, there must have been a considerable 
“ number of admissions and re^admissions. Full information might have been 
“withheld when the census statistics were collected. lam otherwise unable to 
“ explain the large difference noticed by you.” 

I have only to add that I have confidence in the accuracy of the abstraction 
of the entries in tho schedules, for ^ Education* was subjected to tho test of two 
independent workings; tho results for each enumeration book were compared, 
and when discrepancies were discovered the error was carefully traced out and 
rectified, 

259. In the following statement tho statistics, showing the education of tho 


Opinion of tho Director of Pnblie 
Initrnetion. 


Oompnriion with other proTinooi. 


people of Madras, are compared with those of other 
Indian provinces and of tho Mysore State : — 


Xndris 

AsBttin 

Bentirnl ( 1881 ) 

Bumbnj (1881) 

Burma 

Xorth-Wost ProvinooB and Cudh 

Putgab 

Mjaore 





Number 

in 10,000. 


MaloB. 



Loaming. 

Litorato. 

Illiterate. 

Learning. 


880 

1,168 

8,618 

88 


175 

681 

0,244 

18 


800 

690 

9,110 

11 


819 

792 

8,889 

23 


687 

8, 90S 

6,505 

49 


96 

617 

9,385 

4 


141 

601 

9,268 

8 

... 

246 

807 

8,947 

20 


Fomales. 


41 ; 9,036 
240 , 9,711 


Burma is far ahead of India proper in the matter of the instruction of ita 
male population, but Madras stands first among tho other provinces, both as regards 
the proportion of those able to read and ^^rite and the proportion of those being 
taught. In female education also it holds the first place. 
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260. But though Madras has this 
high relative position among Indian 
provinces, the degree of education pos- 
sossed by its people is greatly below 
that of non-Asiatic countries. Statistics 
for England and Wales and Scotland 
are Jiot available, but even in Ireland, 
the most backward country of tlio 
United Kingdom, the people are much 
better oduoated than in any provinee of 
India. Portugal, however, is not in a 
much better position than Madras. 

261. The extent to which education is diffused or confined to particular cLaases 
of the population is shown by the following statement, 
OcgrM of diAurian of odaoo- gives the percentage of illiteracy for all castes con- 

taining over 100,01*0 members and for certain smaller 
castes which are typical of people who would not otherwise be represented. The 
castes are arrangecf in the order of the percentages for males, the most educated 
coming first. The absolute figures for all castes, great and small, will be found in 
Table 0. 

Siatt*ment $hotnug the percentage of Illiteratefi in the matn caftlex. 


Oomparifoii with other ooontriei. 
Jltiterati per 1,000. 


Foreign oountries. 

HaleR. 

Fonialos. 

Ireland 

44B 

409 

Italy ... , 

623 

764 

AnNiria 

470 

' 633 

Unngary 

61)2 

717 

Portugal 

760 

1 892 

New Sooth Wale* 

312 

I 333 

Victoria 

245 

1 215 


Oasto. 


Total population 

BrAltiuan Yadaxnu 
Brihman ... ^ 

BrAhman Tongalai 
Br&hman Vadagalai 

Eurasian 

DrAhman Vaidiki 

All Hr Ah mane 

Kanakkan 

BrAhman SAraiTana 

K<5mati 

Kurnam 

NAyar 

SAtAni 

Chotti 

AsAri 

Tattan 

Kshatriya ... 

Kamtiala 

KaminAla ... 

Lahhai 

VellAla 

Kavarai 

PathAn 

Jangam 

VAniyan 

Kaikdlan 

Vadngan 

BrAhman Holua 

LingAyat ... 

Native Christian ... 

Saiyad 

Balija 

Aratundaiyan 

Ra*n 

ShAnAn 

Tiyyan 

Sheik 

Bondi 

Amhattan 

pdvAnga 

Iihnvaa 

Kalian 

Banta 

DAeari 

Andi ... 

KoUan 

Maravan 

Mnttiriyan 

MAppUla 

Knaavao • 

Palli or Vanniyan 


MitloH. 1 

1 

Feinaleii. 

Caste. 

8612 

99*00 

Total population 

18*09 

96*76 

Idaiyan 

10*12 

96*00 

Tolaga 

1906 

96*32 

SAlo 

19*98 

96-41 

Tdli 

21-36 

28*02 

KApn or Roddi 

24*09 

97*06 

Odia 

27-79 

90*27 

Vann An 

. 34*19 

97-86 

Kevuto ... • - 

87-82 

93*09 

Si’iuhadavaii 

89*64 

99 12 

KAIingi 

41.34 

98*69 

liadaga 

61*02 

87 17 

Aiiihalakkaran 

63*18 

98*06 

Maugala 

66*24 

99*13 

Velutiui 

02*80 

99*01 

flkari 

63*26 

98*68 

UAdrkula or PiujAri 

71--11 

97-80 

Oaiidu 

71 -.17 

99*.J4 

Mutrfieha 

71-C7 

99*64 

Idiga 

71*79 

99*29 

Uiliava 

72-78 

98*93 

Kanitua 

72-85 

98*79 

Pallo 

73*06 

97*49 

Valaiyan 

73*71 

99*49 

(jainalla 

74*63 

99*52 

H^dur f»r VAdan . . 

7616 

98*42 

Kummara or KnmbAra • . . 

76*66 

99*39 

Dombo 

70*87 

997.5 

Pallan 

77-71 

99*63 

Piiraiyan 

78*24 

92*39 

Golla 

79*26 

9077 

Bdya 

79*88 

98*66 

Korava or Yerukala 

80*41 

99*69 

Malaiyulan 

80*66 

99*25 

MogAr 

81*85 

99*i.>H 

Kurumban . ••• 

82*00 

f)8*44 

(Tppara 

82*64 

98*12 

DandAai 

88*40 

99*83 

Odde 

84'4't 

99*71 

Pino 

84*99 

99*68 

Mila 

86*18 

99*73 

Savara 

86*21 

90-82 

Bauri 

86*94 

99*33 

Kondadora 

86*29 

99*61 

TsAkala 

80*.37 

99*79 

Chakkiliyan 

80*49 

99-34 

Khond 

86*50 

99*74 

YAnAdi 

87*30 

99-60 

MAdiga 

87*76 

98*86 

Iloloya 

88*42 

89*08 

99*85 

99-82 

Ghemman 


Males. 1 

FeuialoM. 

8612 

99 00 

89*r>6 

99-67 

89*66 

9941 

90*17 

99-79 

90-29 

99-75 

90*65 

99-78 

90*65 

99*77 

91*14 

99-78 

91*80 

99-96 

92-27 

99*87 

9293 

99-87 

93*08 

99-87 

93*10 

99-90 

93*89 

99-89 

94*03 

99-39 

95*11 

99*67 

96*64 

99-88 

96*27 

9986 

96*27 

99-90 

96*30 

99-91 

90.58 

99-82 

96*59 

99-70 

90*60 

99-93 

96*60 

09-08 

96*82 

99-42 

96 97 

99*93 

97-05 

99-90 

97*18 

99-59 

97*23 

99-95 

97-26 

99 84 

97*34 

99-94 

97-39 

99 94 

97*66 

99-88 

97*94 

99-91 

98*18 

99-96 

98*31 

99-93 

98 46 

09*90 

98*64 

99*98 

98*84 

99-94 

98-80 

99-99 

98-87 

99-96 

9901 

99-99 

99-13 

99*01 

99-14 

90*98 1 

99-16 

99*96 1 

99-32 

99*98 1 

99-43 

99-97 1 

99-48 

99-97 

99-54 

99-80 1 

99*59 

99*96 j 

99*80 

09*99 
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para. 362. 


262. The Eurasians and Brdhraans show the highest degree of education, 

. Eurasians are more educated than any people for 

statiitioi for maiM. whom I possess statistics, and the inhabitants of 

Victoria and New Zealand alone show a lower percentage of illiteracy than 
Brdhmans. The Holua sub-division, however, with 76*87 per cent, illiterate, is a 
marked exception to the generally high educational position of this caste. Next 
to the Brdhmans come the two principal writer castes and the most important of 
the trading castes, the Kdmatis. There is then a sharp fall in the proportions 
from 41*34 to 51*02 per cent., the latter being the figure for Ndyars, a CBBte which, 
though classed as ‘ Agricultural, formerly military and dominant,’ is in reality a small 
community more or less complete in itself. The proportions continue to increase 
rapidly until we come to K^hatriyas, who have 71*41 per cent, illitorat/e. From 
this point the changes are more gradual. The purely agricultural castes show a 
generally low degree of education. The Velldlas, with 72*78 per cent, illiterate, 
arc the most educated. Then come Agamudaiyan (80*41), Rdzu (80*60), Kalian 
(85*21), Bant (85*94) and Telaga (89*66). None of the others have less than 90 
per cent, illiterate. Of the castes whoso traditional occupation is field-labour, the 
Pallis liave most education, but of the rest the Pallans hold the highest position with 
no less than 97*23 per cent, illiterate. Among the Cherumans the percentage is 
1)9*86, a. proportion which is higher oven than that of the chief hill and forest tribes. 
The trading castes show a generally high percentage of education, but the Mdp- 
j)illa8 are an exception ; the- Mdppillas, however, are not entirely traders. Artiziins, 
too, are comparatively well educated, but weavers are, on the whole, below the 
average. 

The following abstract of the foregoing statement gives a fair idea of the 
degree of diffusion of education among males, for the above castes are fully 
representative of the total population : — 


Unclor Jto |M»r coni. 
HO and under 40 

40 „ „ 50 

&0 „ „ 00 

oo „ 70 

70 „ „ 80 

80 „ „ 00 

yo nnd over 


Peroentage of illiterate. 


I 



Numbor 

Strengtli of 

Pori'entago of 


of oastos. 

i'uhU-b (males). 

total nialos. 


2 

565,092 

3-61 


2 

164,142 

1 05 


1 

26,800 

518.722 

017 


a 

3 32 


2 

06.478 

0-23 


15 

2,951,521 

1H*K7 


21 

3,726,971 

23’82 


48 

7,653,615 

48-03 

Total ... 

94 

1 

15,643,841 

100-00 . 


263. Tho statistics of female education do not present nearly the same varia- 
tions. Among Eurasian females the 
sututiM for ftiuiM. proportion of illiterate is 28’02. The 

Nd^fars come next but for thorn tho per- 
centage is no less than 87'47. Then 
come the Native Christians with 92*39 
per cent, illiterate. Among Brdhmans 
96*27 per cent, of the females are illiterate. 
The Saiyad and Pathdn sections of Musal- 
mans follow immediately after tho Brdh- 
mans, and the Sheiks and Mdppillas also 
occupy a fairly high position. In 76 of 
the 94 castes for which proportions are 
given over 99 per cent, of their females 
are illiterate. Among the Pdnos, Savaras 
and Cherumans only one female in 1 0,000 
can read and write. It is not, however, 
surprising to find no female education 
among these tribes, but it is a matter 
alike for wonder and renet thUt such 
castes as the Brdhmans, writers and. 


Caste. 

Poroontago 

illiterate. 

Eurasian 

28-02 

NAyar ...* 

87-47 

Native Christian 

92-39 

Dr&hman 

96-27 

Saiyad 

lMS-77 

Pathfin 

87-49 

Kshatriyn 

97-80 

Kauakkan 

97-86 

SAtkni 

08-00 

Sheik 

98-12 

Kaikdlan 

98-42 

Tiyyan 

98-44 

Balija ... 

98-50 

Tatiin 

98-68 

Karnam 

98-69 

Kavarai 

98-79 

Mkppilla 

98-86 

Vellila 

98*03 
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the traders should be content to leave thoir daughters in ignorance of even the Chap. VIL 
elements of knowledge. 366. 

264. The next statement shows for those castes in which there are a fair 
number of persons acquainted with English, the ratio 
at BafUib ia diffuraat persons who can read and write English to those 

who can read and jvrito at all : — 


Number of Literate Malee among whom one i» an Engliek Literate, 


Canto. 

No. 

Canto. 

No. 

Casio. 

NO. 

Aflramudaiyan 


108 

Br41imaii Jlolua ... 

102 

UbUi 


804 

Kallon 


1C8 

» Niydgi 

12 

M4ppiIIa 

... 

406 

Kshairiya ... 


23 

1 , Biriiavata 

n 

Vadui^an 

... 

72 

Mar4thi 


1.3 

„ 'Fonf^alai 

8 

K am mala 

... 

164 

Nivar 


4ft 

„ Vadagalai 

8 

Kamsala 


1.5ft 

Vrlaiu* 


28 

„ Vadama . . 

10 

Kaikiftim 


117 

Kamma 


ftl 

„ Vaidiki 

19 

r.olla 


28 

K4pu or Reddi 


67 

All llrahmana 

12 

Idaivan 


80 

Telntpa 


16 

Valluva 

.32 

Sh4n4n 


160 

VHUla 


22 

S4t4m 

.35 

Ti>yim 

t»B 

47 

Holeya 


20 

Kanukkan 

53 

Pat.h4n 

... ... ... 

25 

M41a 


05 

Kaniaiu 

5ft 

Saiyad 

... ... 

19 

Palhin 


152 

Kalija 

12 

RluMk 


28 

PalU 


no 

Cbotti ... 

03 

.Native Christian 

0 

Paraiyan 


23 

Kavarai 

20 

Musalman 

... ... 

32 

Ur4hiuan Brihacliaranatn ... 

8 

Kdmati . ... 

120 





Education is moat English in char.acter among Native Christians, Brdhmans 
and Balijas, and most purely vernacular among the Mappillas and Ijabbais, who 
present a marked contrast in this respect to their co-religionists, the Puthdns, 
Eaiyads and Sheiks. 

265. It is often objected that the Brdhmans hold a number of appointments 
altogether in excess of their relative numerical 
oompuUoaofBribiuMwitiiotlMr strength. The answer is obvious but the detailed 

education statistics of the present census enable it to 
be put into figures : 


(hfiile PopatatioH onlg.) 


Ridigfion. 

Ferre nfago 
of total 
population. 

Lit©reU»s. 

English literates. 

Total. 

Per rent. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

C Brihmana 

313 

3()6.(Kt7 

15-19 

24J176 

30-66 

Hlnda... ^ 

80-62 

■ 1,470,670 

7.3-00 

80,.'i31 

37-47 

Total ... 

80*76 

1,776,776 

68 10 

65,607 

68-16 

Mnsalman 

6-31 

155,288 

7'7l 

3,138 

3-85 

Christian 

242 

76,487 

3-80 

22,722 

27-80 

Jain 

008 

4,<t46 

•24 

.32 

•04 

Others, inolading Not Stated 

1-44 

1,230 

•06 

73 

•Oft 

Total ... 

100 00 

8,014,717 

100-00 

61,478 

100-00 


When it is remembered that a knowledge of English in public servants ia 
daily becoming of greater importance, it is easy to understand the large proportion 
of posts held by Brdhmans, for of Hindus who can road and write English nearly 
one half are of this caste. The high percentage of English literates among 
Christians is duo to the inclusion of 6,639 Eurasians and 6,918 Europeans. 


266. Both Cochin and Travancore have a larger degree of education than the 
j • « . Madras Presidency as a whole, larger too than that of 

oMt B « • ry i. adjoining district of Malabar, though tliis is true 

only of male education so far as Travancore is concerned. The people of Cochin, 
both males and females, are more educated than the inhabitants of any district 
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Chap. Vn. except MadruH. Statistics of instruction have not been collected in these two 
para. 306. States prior to 1891, so no estimate of the progress which is being made is possible. 

The figures for the other three States differ but little from those of the neigh* 
bouring British districts and call for no remark, except that iu all of them the 
percentage of illiterate males is higher than in 1881. 

The total number of persons able to read and write English who were enum- 
erated in the Feudatory States is 4,696,' of whom 677 are Europeans or Eurasians. 
Excluding these there is one person with a knowledge of English in every 920 
inhabitants, or taking males alone, 1 in every 482. English education is thus con* 
siderably less common than in British Territory. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
PARENT.TOmUE. 

(TABLE X.) 

267 . In the parent-tongue table the languages have been distributed in tor- Ch. VM. 

ritorial groups, the members of each group being ps**-*®/. 
b«tw*m t luifun ud ^pranged alphabetically, without any regard to linguis- 
tic classification. In attempting such a classification 
I should prefer to avoid the use of the term ‘ di.alect ’ altogether, and to limit my 
efforts to assigning each language to its proper linguistic family ; but as dialects 
are shown in the scheino which has been circulated for guidance in dealing with 
this part of the report, an endeavour will be made to distinguish in each case 
between dialects and languages. Tbo difficulty of making this distinction was 
recognised by the Census Commissioner in his circular on the subject, and it is 
also noticed by Mr. Cust in his book on The Modem Languages of the East Indies, 
but in neither case is any solution suggested. Nor do the standard writers on 
comparative philology afford much assistance, for the two words ‘ language ’ and 
‘ dialect ’ are generally used ns though they were interchangeable terms. One 
eminent author, for example, writes with equal frequency of the Komanco lan- 
guages and of the Romance dialects, meaning the same thing by both exj)re88ions. 

Professor Whitney, however, states clearly that the words ‘ language * and ‘ dialect * 
are two names for the same thing looked at from different points of view.* “ Any 
“ body of expressions,” he goes on to say, “ used by a community, how'ever limited 
“ and humble, for the purposes of communication and as the instrument of thought, 

“ is a language ; no one would think of crediting its speakers with the gift of 
“ dialect but not of language. On the other hand, there is no tongue in the world 
“ to which wo should not, with perfect freedom and perfect propriety, apply the 
“ name of dialect, when considering it as one of a body of related forms of speech. 

“ Even the most cultivated tongue that exists is only the dialect of a certain class 
“ in a certain locality — both class and locality limited, though the limits may be 
“ wide ones. Thus English has its own dialects, but English and Dutch and 
“ German and Swedish, and so on are the dialects of Germanic speech. In 
“ the looseness of popular parlance, an attei^t is made at the distinction of degrees 
“ of dignity and importance by moans of the same words, as when the literary 
“ language of a community is alone allowed the name of language and the rest are 
styled dialects. For ordinary purposes the usage is convenient enough ; but it 
has no acceptance on other grounds ; it forms no part of linguistic science.” 

We have here an attempt to indicate the difference which popular usage makes 
between language and dialect, the former term being applied to the most important 
member of a group of dialects. But, accepting this, we have still to discover how 
wo are to determine whether a dialect should be included in any particular group. 

Thus of the English group of dialects, one (the East Midland) became the literary 
dialect and this develo^d into the English language. In the early days of the 
Saxons’ settlement in Britain the dialects spoken by them were similar to those 
spoken by many of the peoples on the continent of Europe, but political separation 
and distinct literary standards soon developed differences so great that the dialects 
of the English and those of the Saxon peoples of the mainland could no longer 
be included in the same group. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to determine 
the degree of variation at which the line of demarcation is to be drawn. Political 
connection, no doubt, plays a large part in deciding the question, for thoro are 
English dialects which bear a closer resemblance to Dutch dialects than they do 


• T^e Life and Growth cf Lang%9g$t bj IMeMor Whitnoy, International Bcionce Seriei. 
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Ch. VTTT. to standard English and whicli owo their classification mainly to the fact that the 
para. fi68. people who speak thorn belong to the English nation. In India this political 
clotnent is wanting, and the only criterion I can suggest is that of mutual intelli* 
gibility ; but this goes somewhat too far as a Tamil man can understand the sub* 
stance of what is said by a man speaking Malaydlain, and a Telugu man can 
similarly comprehend Ganarese. Each of these four languages, however, has a 
distinct literature of its own and is undoubtedly a language, in the popular sense 
of that term. 


268. In the following table I have adhered, with a few exceptions, to the 
,, classification given in the list issued by the Census 

* Commissioner in the case of languages foreign to 

Madras, while for the languages of the presidency 1 have followed Dr. Caldwell, 
witli the addition of Mdhl to his list of Dravidian languages : — 




Population ketuknino it. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

Total. Males. 

Females. 


I.—IKDIAN LAKUUAOES. 


f ERANIO 


( Pashtu 
' \ IUlochi 


I Kamhmiei 
Punjabi 

I StNUUI 


OvrSY DIALECTS 


Gujarati 


Hindi ... 
Hindu^tAni 
Diicrani. 
Marridi 
UondiH ... 
LanibiiH 
Qujardti 
Patnul or , 
r^nhiram, 
Ktu'h^hi ... 
Kathri ... 
Idardthi . , . 

Jri ... 

Konkani 
Goanet^e or 
manfaki* 

... 

ChUtagoni 
Uriya ... 
Jiastdri ... 
Porojd . . , 


\M% 

81 

1 , 898,168 

846 

15,087 

151 


KolsrlLi 


Tibsto-BuniiaA. 


f Tamil 


Tkluou 

MalayXlah 

MXhl 

Canabksi 


T6i>a 

KAta 

Kodaou 


( Gadava 
\ Savara 


Tamil ... 
Yernkala or Ko- 
rava, 

Irula 

Koiuva 


CanarrBO 
Jiadaga ... 
Kurumba 
Tula 

Koraga ... 
Bellara ... 


( Omd 
. \ Ofitt ... 

( K4ya^ ... 


14 , 076,989 

87,536 

1,614 

816 

28 , 658,674 

8,688,888 

8,167 

1 , 445,650 

80,656 

8,748 

461,176 

1,868 

868 

190,898 

6,894 

858 

86,508 

786 

1,801 

947 


6 , 872,716 

18,774 

822 

164 

6 , 808,180 
l , 330 ,( i 05 
1 ,201 
714,310 
15,418 
1,061 
223,117 
841 
246 
08,010 
8,304 
182 
18,702 
424 
556 
433 


7 , 204,241 

18,702 

702 

152 

6 , 845,488 

1 , 857,667 

1,906 

781,331 

15,248 

1,781 

238,059 

1,027 

422 

91,074 

8,890 

171 

17,801 

812 

646 

614 


( JJurfMti 
’ ( Arakanm 


TrI or ihftB 
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Population riturnino it. 


8RANIC 
f INDIO 
GBEEK 

ITALIC 


TEUTONIC . 


TartniRR 


SLAVONIC . 


P UGRTAN 
TATAR 


If tlRJRII 


CHINESE 


It— LANGUAGES FOREIGN TO 
INDU. 


S1NGHALK8B 


Italian 

Frkncm 

Maltkmk ... 

Rpanihu 

P0RTUGUB8B 

Roumanian 

Grrman 

BnOL1811 

Dutch 

Flrmihh 

Danish 

NoRWiniAN 

SWKDIMU 


Russian 

Polish 

Lyric 

Basque 

Turkish 

Araiug . 
Hkhbrw 
Syriac 
Abyssinian 

Malay 

jAVANKSf .. 


f Persian 
' “ ( Armenian 


femRles. 


Oh. vm. 

para. 971. 


r*ro«iitftg« ntornlng fwiilly. 


Family. 


Arymn ... 
Dravidian 
j Kolarian ... 
Others ... 


270. The Aryan li 

Aryan Langnagti of Madrai 


269. From the above table wo get 
ngeMhfuiiUT. marginal abstract, which shows the 

proportion of the total population roturn- 

Poroent*ge. languages of each faraUy, omitting 

those who have made no return. A 

very high proportion of the people speak 

(>•87 Dravidian languages and this is the 

o ei feature which distinguishes Madras from 

the rest of India, so far as mother-tongue 

is concerned. 

languages and dialects native to Madras are Uriya, Pormd, 
Hindustani or Deccani, Patniil, Kathri,* Konkani, Ar6 
'*' and LambAdi. 


271. Uriya is returned by 1,292,163 persons. It is the language of the 
people occupying the northern half of the Garijam 
TJrijr*, i,im, 168. district and also of a large section of the inhabitants 

of tbo Vijsagapatam Agency tracts. It has many varieties and has in some pe.rts 
been greatly affected by the neighbouring Dravidian languages. Uriya is indeed 


• In T»bl« X Xotliri i. ihown H • l*ng«««a OcatgB to Modrni, Wt M I h»vo not ...on it mentioned oliewhofe 
I have troRtod it here m r diRlout peculUr to this ppstidency. 
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a curious connecting link between the Aryan and Dravidian families, for, while its 
vocabulary is Aryan, many of its grammatical forms and much of its structure 
are essentially Dravidian. 

272. I have classed Porojd as a dialect of Uriya, because two out of three 

, . « . vocabularies I received are evidently mere varieties of 

ry. , oi^a, , . Uriya, The third, however, which represents the 
language of Pengu Porojds, is unmistakably Dravidian and bears (T close resem> 
blance to Khond. In the report of the Ethnological Committee of the Central 
Provinces, Porqi^, or Purja as it is there called, is mentioned in one place as a 
synonym of Guawa (Gadaba) and in another as identical with Bhuttra (Batra); 
the vocabularies given under these two heads are entirely different, the latter 
being Dravidian, while the former is Kolarian. The word Poroji is, however, 
sometimes used as equivalent to ryot, and in Vizagapatam, as in the Central 
Provinces, it is frequently applied to Gadabas. I have no doubt that it is this 
wide signification which has led to the confusion that gives us three Porojd dialects, 
belonging respectively to the Aryan, Dravidian and Kolarian families. The Dravi- 
dian Porojjl of the Central Provinces seems allied to Gond, but the vocabulary is 
not sufiiciently detailed to enable me to speak with any certainty on the point. 

273. Hindustani or Deccani is returned by 817,146 persons, of whom 416,644 

•If iiii males while 400,502 females. The bulk of these 

Hinduitui, SIT, 14*. Musalmans. The considerable excess of males I 

attribute to the fact that a number of that sex have returned their parent-tongue 
as Uindustdni while the real house-language is Malaydiam or Tamil. The women 
speak the latter only but the men have some knowledge of Uindustdni and claim 
it as their parent-tongue from a desire to assert a fictitious foreign origin. The 
total number of Musalmans is 2,250,386, so that at least 1,433,240 have returned 
some language other than Hindustdni as their vernacular and make no claim to a 
foreign origin. The number is, in fact, somewhat greater than this, as a few Hindu 
castes have Hindustdni for their mother-tongue. The figure given above includes 
a considerable number of persons who returned their vernacular as Hindi and 
Pharsi. It was clear from the names, birth-place and other entries that these people 
Avere not Persians or Hindi immigrants, and I, therefore, took them to mean that 
their language was Hindustdni. 

274. Patmil or Saurdshtram is the language of a largo caste of silk-weavers 

{pattu, silk and nul, thread). It is a dialect of Guja- 
* ’ ‘ rdti, and the Census Commissioner, wheti visiting 

Madras, found no difficulty in understanding it by the help of his knowledge of the 
parent-language. 

275. Kathri is also the language of a weaver caste, which is, however, quite 

xatiirL 87 distinct from the Patmil caste. It, too, is a dialect of 

Gujardti, with a strong admixture of Hindustdni words. 
It has been returned by only 37 persons. 

276. In 1881 Konkani was incorporated with Mardthi, but it is a distinct 

188 788 dialect of that language. It has been returned as their 

’ ' parent-tongue by 130,191 inhabitants of South Canara 

and by between 2,000 and 3,000 elsewhere. 

277. Axd was entered as a separate dialect of Mardthi on the strength of 

^ ^ information received from the Collector of South Canara, 

’ ’ ' but vocabularies obtained from that district and from 

Bellary after the parent-tongue table was struck off show that it does not differ 
appreciably from ordinary colloquial Mardthi. It should, thorofore, have been 
treated as identical with that language. 

278. Lambddi or Lambdni is the language of the tribe which is known by those 

jyj names or as Brinidris, Banjdris or Sugdlis. They bring 

' . ' grain down to the coast on pack-bullocks and return 
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with loads of salt. Some of them have now settled down as agriculturists. Mr. Ch. VM. 
Cu7t describes their language as semi-Dravidian. The caste returns ^ 

numbers to be 87,894, so over 10,000 of them must have returned Hmdustdni or 
some other language as their parent-tongue, or made no return. 

279. The (TTOup of languages known as Dravidian is placed by comparative 
^ ^ philologists in the southern division of the luranian 

Tii«])MTUi»aUBr»fM- family. The connection between the members of this 
«eat family is much less close than in the case of the Aryan and Semitic groups, 
the chief bond of union being the agglutinative character of the languages. 

Recent authorities, however, sub-divide the Turanian languages mto a number of 

families, of which the Dravidian is one, and there can be no doubt tliat this classi- 
fication is at once more accurate and more in accordance with the principles on 
which the Aryan and Semitic families were treated. I he original name for the 
Dravidian family was Tamulic, but the term Dravidian wm hanpily substituted by 
Dr. Caldwell in order that the designation Tamil (not lamul) might bo reserved 
for the language of that name. Drdvida is the adjectival forin ol Dravida, the 
Sanskrit name for the people occupying the south of the Peninsula and Tamil is 
merely another form of ‘Dravida.’ Dr. Caldwell was unable to determine the 
original meaning of lhavida, but suggested that the root might have longed 

originally to “some old North Indian "2 

necessarily non-Aryan-spcech, which had disappeared before tho literary history of 

Sanskrit commenced.”* 


280. The Tamil language is returned as the mother-tongue of 39‘86 jwr cent. 

of the population who made any return at all. It is 
Tamil, i4,OT«,m prevailing tongue south of a line drawn in an 

easterly direction from a little to the north of Madras to the Kastern Ghate. 
The Western Ghats form its western boundary, while its eastern boundary is the 
sea. It also holds the north of the island of Ceylon. It is found m more or less 
strength beyond these limits but only as the language of foreign settlers. It is 
not met with in tho Teliigu country to the same extent as ielugu is found in 
Tamil districts. There is no indication that it is ousting either lelugu or any ot 
the other chief Drayidian languages. 

281. Three dialects of Tamil are shown in Table X, viz., Yerukala or Korava, 

Irula and Kasuva, but Tamil has in addition several 
TtmUdtoiMtf. distinct provincial varieties. These are peculiar to 

localities and are not the languages or particular tribes or castes ; and as they are 
all called Tamil they do not appear separately in the returns. 

The Yerukala dialect of Tamil is the language spoken by the Koravas 
or Yerukalas and has been returned by 37,.5I3b persons. 
... Yenikak is the Tclugu name for the Koravas, but as 

the language was shown as Yerukala in the returns for 
1881 I retained it although Korava would have been a bettor term as the Koravas 
do not themselves use the terra Yerukala even in tho Telugu country. Ihoy are 
a wandering tribe of basket and mat-makers, pig-breeders, &c., but they add largely 
to their legitimate sources of income by petty theft and burglary. In JD’. L'ust s 
Modem Languages of the East Indies, Yerukala is shown as a separate Dr.avidian 
language, t but it bears such a close resemblance to Tamil that it may fairiy be 
classed as a dialect only. A good account of the language is given m the Ndhre 
IHstriet Manual and in the Madras Journal of Literature and anence for 187J.t I 
have obtained vocabularies from Kistna, Nellore and Cuddapah, and notice some 
slight variations in words, but not in grammatical forms. The total number of 


282. 

Tamil iiaUclt, TeralmU or XorsT*, 
t7,68a 


t Til.! %>dem Languaget V /«<!<««, p. 7a It it there ipolt TfruUla, but thU !■ mcorrnet. Tho Yeni. 

Inliil ure auid to dwell “tomewhere in the hilly country of VijigupoUio (««) dietnot. There uro, however, very few 
YernkitlM in thoM treoU and they are by no meani a hill or foreit tribe. A dcicription of thorn will bo found in 

ChapUw Yeniliftla wordi ii given in Emayt rtlaling to fndiun Suhjecti, by B. II. Hodgeon, vol. il, p. US. This 

vocabulary la reproduced in Hunter’e Comfarativo Dictionary of Kon-Aryan languagtt. 
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yiXI. Koravas or Yorukalas, according to the caste returns, is 183,577. The majority of 
. 883. them have returned Tamil as their mother-tongue. 

283. The number of persons who returned Irula as their parent-tongue is 

_ 1»614, of whom 1,196 were enumerated in the Nilgiris 

• gnd 377 in the adjoining district of Coimbatore. The 
remainder were found in Cuddapah (32), Salem (8) and North Arcot (1). The 
number of Irulas given in the Casto Table (57,339) is much greater than the num- 
ber who have returned the dialect of that name as their parent-tongue, for Tamil has 
been returned as their home-speech by the majority. In 1881 Irula was returned 
by only 287 persons, of whom not more than 35 were found in the Nilgiris ; but the 
record of parent-tongue in that district was defective in 1881. Buchanan says 
of the Irulas of the Nilgiri slopes, whom he calls Erili^ru, that they speak ” a 
bad or old dialect of Karnata language,” * and from this he concluded that they 
must be of a different race from the Irulas that he saw in Mysore, who spoke a 
dialect of Tamil. Dr. Caldwell, however, describes their language us a ‘ rude 
Tamil ’ and the vocabulary given by Hodgson f renders it clear that this dialect 
approaches more nearly to Tamil than to Canarese. I have not been able to obtain 
any vocabulary of the language spoken by the Irulas of districts other than Nilgiris, 
but it is probable that the corrupt Tamil dialect which they are said to use is 
identical with the language known as Irula. 

284. Kasuva is a dialect returned by 316 persons of the Nilgiri district. It is 

_ not found in any previous returns. The following 

Tttmi iKii'rn, nn, tribe and dialect was kindly furnished 

to me by the Collector of the Nilgiris, Mr. C. F. MacCartie. ” Kasuba or Kasuva 
is the language spoken by a jungle tribe of that name inhabiting the comparatively 
level strip of jungle intervening between the base of the Nilgiris and the Moyar 
river, Masinigudy being the extreme south and west limit. The tribe is probably 
known in the Mysore jungles across the Moyar, because the language is a curious 
mixture of^Canarese and Tamil and is unintelligible to other tribes. I cun And no 
account of this tribe or the dialect in any of the published works available, proba- 
bly because the population is very small, but I should describe the language as a 
corrupt dialect of Canarese.” 

I subsequently obtained a vocabulary of the dialect. It bears a close resem- 
blance to Irula, but there are differences both in words and in grammatical forms 
and further investigation is necessary before any final conclusion can be arrived at. 

285. Telugu is returned as the mother-tongue of 88*67 per cent, of the popu- 

. ,,«.874 lation. Its habitat, if I may tise the expression, ex- 

' tends from the northern boundaiy of the tamil coun- 

try to Ichdpur in the Ganjam district. It is found above the Eastern Ghats, but it 
does not penetrate into Mysore or the western limits of Anantapur and Bellary. 
On the other hand, it is the homo-speech of many of the inhabitants of tho Nizam’s 
dominions and the Central Provinces. In the Tamil districts it is returned by 
considerable numbers, the descendants of colonies of cultivators or the soldiers of 
invaders. In most of these southern districts the Telugu-speaking people have 
increased as fast as or faster than their Tamil neighbours, but in Tanjore there has 
been a decrease from 85,670 in 1881 to 80,630 in 1891. This may possibly be 
due to emigration and not to the supplanting of Telugu by Tamil in the homes of 
these people, a process which we certainly do not find going on in other Tamil 
districts. In Malabar also there has been a slight increase among the Telugu* 
speaking inhabitants. 

286. In 1881 Ydu&di was shown as a dialect of Telugu, but on the present 

occasion it has not been given a separate existence as 
the language of this tribe is in reality Telugu. In 1881 
only 148 out of some 64,000 Ydnddis returned their 


• Bucbanan'fi Jfyaorr, Ctitinra and Ma/abnr, toI. I, p. 462. 
t relating to fndian Subjects. yoI. ii, p. lOR# 
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tribal uame as the name of their language, so it is clear that they themselves do Ch. VIII. 
not consider that they have a distinct dialect of their own. Mr. (now Sir Henry) para. 291. 
Stokes gives an account of these people in the District Manual of N el lore, and he 
states that “ they speak Telngu only among themselves, with an ‘ elongated sound,’ 
as it is described, probably a drawling pronunciation of the long vowels.” This 
description of their method of articulation has been confirmed by the inquiries I 
have made, which also prove conclusively that the mother-tongue is Telugu. 


287. Malaydlam, the third most important language of the presidency, is re- 

it •miiM turned by 7’61 per cent, of the population. Its homo 

• MB, , , . district of Malabar, the native States of Cochin 

and Travancore (for which the statistics will bo given later), the Kdsaragdd taluk 
of South Canara and the Wynaad taluk of the Nilgiris. Very few Malaydlain- 
speaking people are found outside these limits. There are no definite dialects of 
Malaydlam, tnough local peculiarities are found, .as is the case with all languages, 
I have not mot with any evidence to support the statement in Mr. Gust’s book that 
the Mdppilliis and the natives of the Laccadive Islands use a distinct dialect. My 
inquiries go to prove that their language is ordinary colloquial Malaydlam, though 
in writing they use a modified form of the Arabic character. The other Malaydlam 
dialect mentioned by Mr. Oust — Mdhl — has been treated in this report as a separate 
language and not as a dialect. An iiccount of it is given below. 

288. The Canareso language is returned as the paront-longuo of -t’O!) per cent. 

iiMiftiia population. It is found chielly in Bellary, 

BBtrMt, , , Anantapur, Salem, Coimbatore, Madura and South 

Canara. It is also the language of nearly four-fifths of the population of Mysore, 
of a considerable number of the inhabitants of Dharwar, Belgaum, Kaladgi and 
North Canara in the Bombay Presidency, and of over a million of the subjects of 
His Highness the Nizam. The Canarese people of .Madura arc immigrants, more 
or less isolated from the main body, and no part of Jiladura is, therefore, included 
in the Canarese region in the language map given in this report. 


289. Badaga was returned as their parent-tongue by 30,633 persons in the 

... ... ...... Nilgiris, 21 in Coimbatore and 2 in Malabar. In 1881 

only 1,019 persons returned this language, but as this 
was obviously incorrect, the attention of the Collector of the Nilriris was invited to 
the matter before the enumeration and instructions were issueil that Badaga and 
not Canarese was to be entered as the parent-tongue of per.sons who spoke the 
Badaga dialect. The Badaga language closely resembles old Canarese or Hala 
Kannada. A vocabulary is given in Hodgson’s Essaijs relatinij to Indian Subjects 
(ii, 105), but from inquiries made personally of Badaga farmers and labourers 1 
gather that some of the words given there are Canarese and not Badaga. 

290. The Kurumba dialect referretl to here is the language of a wild tribe 

,, . «... occupying the slopes of the Nflgiri mountains. The 

Kurumbas or ivurubas of the plains use ordinary collo- 
<}uia1 Canarese. Dr. Caldwell calls the dialect of this forest tribe a ‘ rude .Tamil,’ 
but Mr. Metz more correctly describes it as a corruption of Canarese with an 
admixture of Tamil. There can be no doubt that it is a Canarese and not a Tamil 
dialect. The vocabulary shows the change of p into h which is char.acteriatic of 
the Canarese dialects,, and the grammatical forms are closely allied to those of 
Canarese, being in Qiany cases identical with Badaga. The number of persons 
returning Kurumba is 3,742. 

291. Tulu or Tuluva is the language of nearly one-half of the inhabitants of 

iBia, 461 , 176 . South Canara district. Only 967 persons enume- 

rated outside that district have returned it as their 

parent-tongue. Dr. Caldwell describes Tulu as “ one of the most highly developed 
languages of the Dravidian family,” but it has no literature or character of its own. 
It most nearly resembles the language of the Coorgs. It shows no decided signs 
of being driven out by other and more widely spoken languages, for the numbers 
claiming,it as their mother-tongue have increased by 8’20 per cent, since 1881. 

48 
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292. 'rho Kora^as are an uncivilized tribe of South Canara, who live chiefly 

lAii. basket* making. The caste returns show 4,355 of 

TuiudvUech, orftga, , . tliem^ but only 1,868 have returned Koraga as their 

parent- tongue. The Acting Collector of South Caiiara, Mr. Vernor Brodie, writes 
of them as follows : — 

. “ Konigars arc an aboriginal race. In their intercourse with other people 
“ they speak Tulu, but it is believed they speak a separate language at home quite 
“ unconnected with any other main language. No one, however, seems to have 
“ been able to learn the language up to this as they will not impart any knowledge 
“ of it to others or even talk it in their presence. ” 

This unwillingness to give information regarding their language is also noticed 
in an account of the Koragas given in the Madras Christian College Magazine 
for May 1886. Subsequently, liowov<.*r, Mr. Brodie obtained for me some good 
vocabuiari('s of tlio dialect, and in forwarding them he said : — 

“Though the language appears to have affinity to the other Drovidian 
“ languages^ especially Tulu, yet it is not greater than what exists between Tulu 
“ and Canarese or between Malaydlam and Tamil. It would, therefore, seem to be 
“ more correct to show the language as an independent Dravidian language than 
‘‘ as a dialect of Tulu or oth(3r language. *’ 

After Mr. Brodie left the district, I obtained another and larger vocabulary, 
and from the largo number of Tulu words in it, T thought it l>est to show the 
language as a dialect of Tulu. I do this with great diffidence, as 1 have no know- 
ledge of Tulu, but further investigation is necessary to justify the addition of 
another member to the Dravidian family. 1 hope to have an opportunity, at an 
early date, of publishing the vocabularies, 

293. The Bcllaras or Borleras are anoblior Canara tribe, who make bamboo 

and grass mats. They are mentioned in the North 
iuh4 diaiceh, BeiUra, 668. Canara Gazetteer^ where it is said that their homs- 

spoech is Canarese ; but the accounts I have received state that they have a lan- 
guage of their own, and this is confirmed by a vocabulary kindly furnished by the 
Collector of SoutirCanara, I have classed tiieir speech as a dialect of Tulu, but it 
contains a greater admixt ure of Canarese words than does the Koraga dialect. 
The total number of Bellaras is 674, and 668 of those have returned Bellara as 
their parent-tongue. 

294. Khond is returned as the parent-tongue of 190,81)3 persons, but the total 

Khond 190 898 number of Khonds is 326,586 according to the caste 

’ ’ ’ tables. The difference is in part due to the non-return 

of parent-tongue by 306,241 of the inhabitants of Granjara and Vizagapatam 
Agency tracts, and in part to incorrect returns. This language was returned by 
only 58,151 persons in 1881, but a distribution of the ‘ Not Stated * raised the total 
to 205,045. The standard dialect is said to be that of the Goorasur Hills, but 
“ there are different patois in the Kotiahs, at Daringabddi, at Rumes and in other 
parts of tlie country, ami a man frotri one part can hardly be understood in 
another/'* Tliese separate dialects find no phico in the census returns as all go 
by the name of Khond. The probability of one of the dialects returned as PorojA 
being a Khond dialect has already been stated. There is also another language 
which hears a close reseinblanco to Khond. I refer to the speech of the caste 
called Konda, Kondadora or Kondiikdpu, which is found on the slopes and eastern 
summits of the Eastern Ghats in Vizagapatam. These people all eipeak Telugu and 
the majority of them have returned that as their parent-tongue, but a large 
number returned their caste name in the parent-tongue column. As no evidence 
of the existence of a separate language was forthcoming, I took the parent-tongue 
of these also to bo Telugu, a decision in which I was confirmed by information 
received from the local officers. I have, however, since received a vocabulary 
which is said to be taken from the dialect of the Kondadoras, and if this is correct, 
then the real speech of these people is a dialect of Khond. This is a fact of con- 


• A Prnr.tical Hand-hook qf the IPiond Lafaguage^ by M«jor J. MoD. Smith, p. I?. 
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sidorable ethnological interest, and has, I think, an important bearing upon the 
vexed question of the etymology of the word Khond. 

395. Oond was returned by 6,694 persons, of whom 5,704 were enumerated 
ooBd, 6 , 694 . Vizagapatara district. The country of the 

Gonds lies in the Central Provinces, but they extend 
across the frontier into the Agency tracts of Vizagapatam and Goddvari. 

298. The Gonds found in tlio.se parts belong to the KAya, KAyi or KAi tribe, 
Kor», 86 , 808 . » name which bears a striking reserablanco to Kiii, the 

title which the Khonds use for themselves. 


297. The other Gond dialect returned is Gotte,. the language of the Gattu 

rfiairfo, OotM, 888. Mr. Ciist mentioned this dialect of 

iind<*r the name of Gotta, but 1 now understand 
that the correct form of the word is neither Gotte nor Gotta but Gattu. 

298. These two languages were classed by Mr. Mclver as dialect.s of Canarcse, 

Todk *Bd xotk, 786 and 1,801. ^'‘'Idwell treats them as distinct languages, 

**"d they arc certainly very dilTeront from modem 
Ganarese. iodas and Kdtas are said to understand eacli otlier^s languag'e. 

299. MdhI is the mother-tongue of the natives of the island of Minicoy. Tt 

llahi,*.i«T- appear in the returns of 1881, but Mr. 

Mclver wrote of it as follows : — 

It is said to have no resemblance either in structure or vocabulary to the 
neighbouring Malaydlam; but this is duubtiul. There are certainly many un- 
«< rn?*^ Dravidiari words in tlie vocabulary. It has no written cliuracter, 

I he few people on the island, who can read or write, use the Arabic; character. 
One curious leature in the language is that it uses the duodenary system of 
“ notation.” ^ ^ 


ch.vm 
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I • Mr. \V. Logan, is given in the second volume of 

Ins Iffalabaf DiMnd Mamal. Some few words are akin to MaUyiilam, but many 
more boar a resemblance to Singhalo.se. The imtives of the .Maldives are said to 
speak a dialect of Singhalese, and it will probably be found that th.at dialect and 
Mdhl are closely allied. I have, however, shown it as a Oravidiau language, for it 
IS a moot jmint whether Singhalese it.self does not grammatically belong to the 
Uravidiaii family, though its vocabulary is largely Aryan. 

300. Kodagu is the parent-tongue of the natives 
Xod8*«, 947. of Kodagu or Coorg, and is not, strictly speaking, a 

language of the Madras Presidoncy. 

301. In the report on the Census of 1881, Chentzu is shown as a separate 
Ihd aetitiou Chentia Unrnog*. language, and is classed with Laifibddi as semi-Dra- 
.. r m , r vidian, althougli in another passage it is de.scribed as a 
corruption of Tclugu. It was returned by only 70 persons, all in the Godavari 
district. ^ 1 he tdientzus are found chiefly in the mountains of Kiirriool, and they 
number o,.J10 souls. Ihey have in reality no separate language, but speak Telugu 
in a har^ and peculiar tone.” The error that they possessed a liislinct dialect 
of a sonii-Dravidian type, originated with the publication by Mr. B. Hodgson of a 
vocabulary furnishod by a Madras oflicer. The compiler of the Kvrnnol Manual, a 
native oftcial of considerable experience of the district, emphatically denies that 
the OhentziiH possess a dialect of their own, and .says tlmt Mr. IIodg.s()n’s voca- 
bulary “seems to belong to the dialect spoken by the Lambddis who some- 
times wander about the hills,” and he makes the plausible suggestion that the 
nst of words was obtained from these people under the impression that they were 
Ohentziis. I have made inquiri»8 of other oflicers acqiminted with the Chentzns of 
Kurnool and they al agree that their spcoeli is Telngn. One of them ailded the 
furUier information that there is a settlement of Larabadics in the Ghentzu country 
so it IS easy to see how the two tribes were confused. 

302. There are two Kolarian languages native to Madras, the Savara and 
(Jadaba, spokcTi by tribes of those names. The Sava- 
ras imrnber 182,296, but the number returning the 
language is only 101,638. The explanation is the 


XoUrian languages ; Savara and 
eadalia. 
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Ch. VIII. same .as that already given in the case of tlie Khonds. The Gadabas number 
para. 30i. 33,401, and 29,414 or these have returned Gadaba as their hoine-speeoh. There 
are various vocabularies of both languages, but these differ among themselves and 
very little is accurately known of the dialects. So far as 1 can ascertain from 
these vocabularies, the connection between Gadaba .and Savara is not very close. 


303. Tho only European language returned by .any considerable number of 

«« Parent- 

tongue by t5(),951 persons : about two-tLirds of these 
are Eurasians. The number of Eurasians in the Presidency is 26,643, but some 
of them have returned Portuguese, French and Tatnil, as their parent-longue. On 
the other hand some natives have given English as their vernacular. Portuguese 
is chiefly returned from Malabar where, in the form of a corrupt dialect, it is the 
language of Eurasian descendants of the Portuguese. 


Lyric was returned by two natives of Fuime. J made inquiries and found 
that Illyric, a Sclavoniau dialect, was meant, lllyric or Illyrian was the language 
of tho original inhabitants of Dacia. Basqur was returned by a Spanish priest. 

304. I’he total number of persons returning European languages is 40,999 

^ui’opcat.s, Americans and 
Eurasians is 40,060, so at least 939 natives must have 
returned English as their paront*tonguo. This is, however, a groat improvement 
on the results of the census of 1881, when 40,126 individuals returned European 
mother-tongues, but there were only 32,734 Europeans and Eurasians. The com- 
paratively slight discrepancy that still exists in tlie present tables is due to 
inaccurate returns, for whenever a discrepancy was discovered in the taluk totals 
it was carefully traced back to the schedules. The entries in the latter were 
accepted as final, however probable the error of the entry. 

305. In compiling the returns of parent-tongue much difficulty was experienced 

compU.Uoaoftb.r.tun>t. multitude of names which were given in 

the schedules as languages. The caste or tribe name 
was frequently entered in the parent-tongue column and it was far from easy to 
determine whether the particular tribe or caste had a special dialect of its own 
or not. The synonyms, such as Bdlobanthu (Mardthi), Andhra (Tehjgu), Ac., 
presented but little difficulty. For guidance at a future census 1 give below a 
list of entries in tho schedules which were treated as meaning or implying other 
languages. I have omitted common caste names, such as Velldla, Balija, Kdpu, 
as tho vernacular in such oases is well known. It should be added that the 
numbers returning each of the names in the list were very small, so tho effect of 
an error in classification will be trifling. 


Parent-tongue entered 
in theBOhedole. 

Language in which 
it ie included in 
Table X. 

Hemarke. 

Abfii 

Abyssinian . • 

The ordinary Indian name for Abyssinians is Habshi. 

Aghdni 

Pashtu 


African 

Abyssinian 

^Alba is a mistake for Halaba. It was returned as 
parent-tongue by a few individuals in the Yuaga- 

Alba . . • • a . 

Uriya , , i 

patam Agency. Halaba is not an Uriya dialect, 
but the meaning of Alba was not discovered until 
^ after the table was finally struck off. 

American 

English 

Andhra 

Tolugu 

Andhra is the Sanskrit name for Telugu. 

Anuppar , . •• 

Canarese • . 

Anuppar is a Canarese caste. 

Ara Tulu • « 

Tulu 

* Half -Tulu.’ Said to be a mixture of Tulu and 
Mardthi. Betumed by only seven persons. 

Arava 

Tamil . . . 

The Telugu name for Tamil. 

Arukala , . , , 

Canarese . . . . 

A caste name. 

AufitriaD . . . . 

Oenuan • . . . 


Bahiri » . , , 

Bangdli • . . . 

Beturned by two men bom in Patna andUinapom, 
respectively. 
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Parent-tongne entered 
in the Bohedule. 


Language in which 
it in included in 
Table X. 


lloinarkH. 


Bdlabondu 
Bilobanthu , . 

• * 1 Mardthi 



Balanchar 

. , Lambddi . . 


A mistake for Baljar or Banjar, a Cunareso name for 

Bdnovaddi 

. . Uriya 


Lambddi. 

Returned by people of Chachadi caste. 

Baytakammara 

. . Telugu 

» « 

A caste of blacksmiths; literally ‘Outside smitli’ 

Bei>dri 

. . Tiumbddi 

• 

(Telugu). 

Bdpari is an Uriya synonym of Brinjdri. 

Berlay 

. . Bellara 

a • 


Bhonda 

. . Porojd 

• • 

A sub-division of Porojds. 

Bhumiya 

. , Uriya 

• 

A caste name. 

Biloz . . 

. . Baluchi 


This is a Tamil form of Balochi. 

Bondili 

. . IlinduBtdni 


The language of the Madras Bondili caste is Hindu- 

Burgher 

• . Dutch 


stdni, but a few real natives of Banddlkhand wore 
found in Vizagapatam. Thoir language is retained 
as Bondeli. 

Butkiil , . 

. . DinduHtdni 

, . 

Returned by a few Muhammadans. Navdyats are 

Brinjdri 

. . Lambddi . . 

• • 

called Bhatkallis, after Uie town in which they are 
ohietly found. If tlieso Muliammadans are Navd- 
yats, their language should have been taken as Kon- 
kani. 

A common name for Jjambddis. 

Canton t* 

. . Chinene 

• 


Carnatic « • 

, . Canarese , . 

• 


Chachadi 

. , Uriya , . 

• 

A sub-division of Pdki caste ; vide infra. 

Cbdlaya 

. . Malaydlain 


A caste name. 

Ciidnar 

. « Caiiarcso . . 


A weaving caste ; tlio correct form is Jdnar. 

Chenchu 

. . Telugu 


See text of this chapter. 

Ciiittupdrana 

, , Koiikani 


A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

Christidni 

• , Koukani . . 


Returned in South Canara. 

Dakhani 

« . TTiiiduetdni 



DcTandgari • . 

. . Tamil, Telugu, 

Ma- 


Devahdsha . . 

rdthi, &c., according 
to caste returned. 

• . Tatudl . . 

Returned by a man of Patniil caste. 

Diddyi . . 

. . Porojd 


A sub-division of Porojds. 

Dombo 

. , Uriya 


Name of the Pariah caste in Vizagapatam hills. 

Pommara 

• . Telugu ' , . 


Tlie Dommaras speak Telugu in their homes though 

Pora 

. . Telugu 


they also sometimes use a sort of thieves’ slang. 

See Kondadora infra. 

Drdvida 

.. Tamil 


Sanskrit name for Tamil. 

Euranian 

English •• 



Oarlio 

. . Gaelic 



Oirvdnam 

. . Patndl 


Returned by four persons of Patndl caste ; it is a 

Qomantaka . 

, . Goanese • . 


synonym of Sanskrit. 

Ooudia 

. . Uriya 


Possibly a dialect of Uriya. 

Goudo 

. . Uriya 


Returned in Ganjam. 

Ooundan 

. • Tamil 


A caste name. 

Orandha 

, . Tamil 


The name of a character. 

Hari 

Canarese • . 


Name of a caste said to speak a corrupt form of Cana- 

Havika • . 

• . Canarese , . 


rese. 

A suh-division of Brdhmans whose home-speech is a 

Bolava 

• . Uriya • • 


corrupt form of Canarese. 

A caste name. 

Jddara 

. . Canarese . . 


A weaving caste. 

Jhoria 

.. Porojd 


A sub-division of Porojds. 

J6gi 

, . Telugu 


Returned from South Arcot. The J6ris are a low 
oaSte of pig-breeders said to speak Tmugu. 
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- — 

— — 

Puront-tenKue entered 

Language in which 
it is iuolndod in 

in the sobodele. 

Table X. 

Jdgira 

. . Tula 

Kalingi 

, , Telugu 

Kandhir 

. , Pashtu 

Kdtakkan 

. . Malaydlam 

Eonda 

Eondadora . . 

• • 1 Telugu 

Konga 

. . Tamil 

Rora, Korava, Koraoha, 

Eoroha 

, . Yorukala . . 

Koradi 

.. Mardthi •• 

Kotiya 

. . Uriya 

Kdtu 

, . Telugu 

Kshatri 

. . Hiudustdni 

Kudubi • « 

. . Konkani 

Ldda 

. . Lambddi . . 

Laccadive , , 

• , Malaydlam 

Lohdna 

. , Sindhi . • 

Tj(^bbdnu 

Lambddi . . . • 

Lubbai 

.. Tamil 

Malabdri 

. . Malaydlam 

Mdli 

. . Uriya 

Matiya 

. . Uriya 

Malekudi 

. . Tuhi 

Malasar 

. . Tamil 

Maldivian 

.. Mdhl 

Maple 

Mappili 

' * 1 Malaydlam 

Modi 

.. Mardthi 

Mullakuruman 

, . Malaydlam . • 

Multdni , « 

,, Panjdbi 

Murasan 

Tamil «• 

Mussalrndni . • 

. , Hindustdni 

Ndgaram 

. . Patndl 

Ndgari • • 

. . See Devandgari . . 

Nagpdri 

• • Mardthi 

Nalkeri 

Tulu 

Navdyat • • 

Konkani .. 

Odda 

. . Telugu 

Odiya 

Odram 

* * 1 Uriya 

Paidi • • 

. . Uriya 

P&ki .. 

, . Uriya 

Pania . . . . 

• . Malaydlam . . 

Pdno , . 

, , Uriya 

Paravara . . 

. . Tulu 


Remarks. 

A Tula 

Kalinga ia the old name for the coast tracts to the 
north of the Eiatna. 

Kandahiiri waa evidently meant. 

Botnrnod in Gddallir taluk of Nilgiria: name of a 
tribe apoaking corrupt MalayAlam. 

See the remarks in text under Khond. 

A Cauarese name for Tamil. 

These are all names of the Korava or Yorukala caste. 

A Oanareso name for Mardthi. 

A caste name. 

Roturiiod ill Vizagapatam by K6tuvdndlu^ which here 
means Kondadoras and not Khonds. 

Most of the so-called Kshatriyas speak Hindustdni. 

A caste name. 

Returned by a sailor. 

A caste name. 

The language of the Labbais is Tamil. 

Returned by Malaydlam people. 

A caste name. 

A caste name. 

A CAste name. 

A forest tribe; their language ia perhaps more cor* 
rectly described as a dialect of Tamil. 

Returned by a native of Minicoy. 

( The Mdppillas speak ordinary colloquial Malaydlam 
{ and very few returned Maple or Mappili . 

Returned by a Mddhva Brdhman. Modi is the name 
of a character. 

Name of a tribe speaking corrupt Malaydlam. 

Properly a dialect of Panjdbi. 

Name of a sub-division of the Chakkiliyan or Leather* 
working caste. Its members are said to speak a 
corrupt form of Tamil. 

Returned by persons of the Patndl caste and by one 
Mdrvddi. In the latter case it was taken to mean 
Mdrvddi. 


Possibly a dialect of Tulii. The Nalkoras are a low 
Tuluva caste. 

Tlio language used by Navdyats is possibly a dialect 
of Konkani^ but the difference is slight in this pre- 
sidency. 

The parent-tongue of the Oddas or Voddas (Tank* 
diggers) of this presidency is Telugu. 

( is the correct name of the language which 

( Europeans call Uriya. 

A caste of hill Pariahs. 

A caste of scavengers and market gardeners. Their 
language is ITriya with a largo admixture of Telugu. 

A caste name. They speak a corrupt form of Mala- 
ydlam. 

The name of the Pariah caste found in the hills of 
Ganjam. 

A sub-division of Pariahs in South Canara. 
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Parmt-loinfoo wntered 
it) tlio Mohodnle. 


Language in which 
it is included in 
Table X. 


RemiirkN . 


Pariah 

. . 

Tamil 


Ptlrsi . . . , 

• • 

Persian or Hindu- 
Htaiii. 

See remarkH on this entry in the notice of Hindustani. 
Parsi WHS also returned by some PArsis, and it was 
then taken to mean Gujarati. 

Patani 


llindustAni 


P6ngo 

• • 

PorojA 

Pengo or Pengu is the name of a Hub-divisiou of 
PorojAs, but their language is unlike that of other 
PorojAs, and should nave bemi shv)wn separately. 
Soo text. 

Fombada 

• • 

Tula 

A sub-division of Pariahs in South Canara. 

Pulaiyar 


Tamil 

Returned in Coimbatore. Name of a forest tribe 
there. 

RAjaptiri 

• • 

Konkani 

Returned in South Caiiarn. Name of a caste. 

BAjputAni 

a • 

HindustAni 


Bangdri 

t • 

MarAthi 

Caste namo. 

Belli . . 

• « 

Uriya 

Caste name. 

Sankara 

« 

Yf^rukala . . 

Returned by (or for) Yeriikalas. “Sankara” means 
hybrid. 

SavMrAfltakani 


1 Patmll 

j The Patnuls say they eame originally from SaurAsh- 

SaurAslitra 

• • 

) tra. 

Scotch 

• 

Englisli 


Sgau . . , • 

t « 

Karen 

Sgau is a dialect of Kari^n. 

Sikhania 

« 

Singhalese . . 

Returned by one person who seemed to bo a Singha- 
lese. 

Solaga 


Tamil 

Solaga or Shulaga is the namo of a forest tribe. 

TAnda 


LamhAdi 

A HindustAni name for Lamb Ad is. 

Tigalu 

•* j 

1 Tamil 

i A CHnaresonamo for Tamil (see CaldweU’s Comparative 

Tigleru 

.. 1 

( Grammar of the Dravidian Languagn), 

Tivu hAflha . . 


MAhl 

Literally ‘island language.’ Returned by a sailor 
born in the Maldives. It should have been shown 
as Maldivo. 

Totiga 

•• 

MarAthi 

A 8ub-di\*ision of BrAhmans in South Canara who 
speak MarAthi. 

Todnva 


Toda 

A separate Toduva vocabulary is given in Hunter's 
Vomparative Dictionary of Non- Aryan Langmyee^ 
but there is no such language, Toduva being 
merely aiiotht*r fuim of Toda as Tuluva is of Tulu. 

Toungthoo 


Karen 

It is a dialect Karim. 

Tuluku 

Turaka 

.. 1 
.• ! 

1 Hind list Aiii 

The foinmon Dravidian name for a Musnlman. 

UpparakAri . , 


Marathi 

Said to be a corrupt MarAthi spoken by a Cfluara lisli- 
ing caste. 

trail . . 


Kurnniba . . 

Ileturnod by ^TrAli Kurumbas In the NUgiris. 

Vaddi . . 


Uriya 

Returned by an Uriya caste. ‘ Vaddi ’ is prol^bly the 
Telugu enumerator’s attempt at Vddiya or Odiya. 

Vatukn 

• • 1 

Toiugu , . . . j 

[ A Tamil name for Telugu. Soo Caldweirs Vompara^ 

Vadaga 

Vadugu 

‘.J 

[ tire Grammar of the Dravidian Languagee^ p. 33. 

Vattozhuttu . 

t • 

Malaydlam . . 

This is the name of the old MalayAlam alphabet. 

YAnAdi 

f • 

Telugu 

See remarks under Telugu in the text. 


Ch. VIIL 
para. 306. 


306. There is nothing calling for special remark in the parent-tongue statistics 
Fendator Btatei Feudatory States. In IVavancore and Cochin the 

prevailing language is Malaydhim, which is returned 


by 81*29 per cent, of the population in the former and 88*79 per cent, in the latter 
StatiL In Travancore, Tamil is returned by 448,322 persons, mostly inhabitants 


of the southern part of the State. There is also a considerable proportion (6*20 
per cent.) of Tamil-speaking people in Cochin. Konkani is returned by 10,697 
persons in Travancore and 7,330 in Cochin. Telugu is found to some extent in 
Cochin, where it is the parent-tongue of 12,087 individuals, but in Travancore it 
is only slightly represented, having been returned by not more than 6,426 persons. 
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Ch. VIIL Arabic appears as the vernacular of 1 ,029 inhabitants of Travancorc. Hebrew is 
para, 3PB. returned by 138 persons in Travancore and by 263 in Cochin. The number of 
Jews by religion in the former State is, however, only 125, so the accuracy of the 
return of Hebrew is doubtful. In Cochin, there are 1,142 persons of the Jewish 
faith, but Hebrew is presumably returned by only the white Jews. These are all 
taught Hebrew in the special school provided for them, and the Cochin Census 
Officer states that they speak Hebrew in their houses, though not invariably. 

It will be noticed that in Cochin Kach’hi is returned by 3 males and 215 
females. This apparent anomaly was actually found in the schedules, the parent- 
tongue of the males being entered as Qujardti and that of the females as Kach’hi. 

In Pudukdta the prevailing language is Tamil which is returned by 94‘83 per 
cent, of the population. Telugu comes next in point of numbers, but it is returned 
by only 2*89 per cent, of the inhabitants. Kui'umba appears as the parent-tongue 
01 1,546 persons; in 1881 it was returned by 3,601 people of this State. I have 
no information as to whether the language is identical with that spoken by the 
Kurumbas of the Nflgiris. The Kalians, the principal caste in Pudukdta, are 
thought by some to be a section of the Kurumba tribe.* 

Telugu is the prevailing language in Banganapallc and Canarese in Sandiir, 
but in both states Hindustdni is fairly represented. 


* Nolson^B Manual of the Mad^^ra Distriei^ pwt ii, p. 60 . 
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Dittribution by Birthplace of 1 , 000,000 of the population of (och dietriot or elate. 


Diatriot or State. 

Diatriot or 
State of 
enumer- 
ation. 

ContignouB 
Diatriotaor 
Statea in 
the Fro- 
Tinoe. 

Oontiguona 
Diatriotaor 
Statea in 
other 
Provinoea. 

Remote 
Diatriota 
of the 
Proyinoo. 

Provinoea 
or Statea 
in India 
beyond the 
Province. 

Countriea in 
Asia 

Foreign 

conn* 

tries. 

Adja- 
cent to 
India. 

Remote 

from 

India. 

! 1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Qanjam 

... ••• 

082, 27S 

12,110 

316 

1,886 

3,842 

8 


66 

Viaagapatam 



900,748 

6,476 

297 

1,608 

1,766 

20 

1 

94 

Qodivari 


924,008 

09,788 

1,084 

3,972 

1,006 

9 


98 

Kiaina ... 


041,025 

84,267 

18,678 

8,686 

1,888 

m 

3 

48 

Nolloro ... 


977,761 

18,123 


3,512 

568 

5 

8 

43 

Guddapah 


958,811 

28,896 

8,778 

5,890 

3,666 

21 

8 

36 

Kumool 


940,524 

39,821 

. 7,846 

2,191 

1,068 

28 

1 

36 

Bollary 


914,870 

20,478 

48,403 

12,318 

8,449 

128 

9 

866 

Ananiapnr 


926.135 

85,626 

28,262 

6,404 

8,493 

18 

i 

71 

Madraa 


710,971 

117,224 

... 

128,640 

28,966 

764 

241 

4,206 

Chingleput 


930,066 

60,256 

... 

5,661 

8,221 

49 

10 

849 

North Arcot 


952,549 

88,791 

8,606 

8,161 

1,780 

23 

6 

86 

Salem 


066.291 

23,664 

6,861 

4.07C 

659 

103 

2 

64 

Coimbatore 



974.466 

17,736 

4,341 

2,943 

443 

21 

4 

66 

Nilgiria .. 


698,124 

164,073 

180,824 

95,876 

10,110 

641 

70 

6,288 

South Arcot 


962,241 

28,889 

... 

3,661 

6,581 

154 

4 

120 

Tanjore ... 


962.266 

27.708 

... 

6,840 

8,270 

667 

10 

255 

Triohinopoly 

... 

926,870 

66,205 


6,218 

2,378 

612 

11 

216 

Madura ... 



971,963 

24,826 

... 

2,151 

1,046 

277 

184 

53 

Tlnnorolly 


989,224 

7,780 

... 

2,067 

815 

106 

486 

78 

Malabar 



088,703 

8,990 

1,628 

8,448 

1,669 

30 

247 

296 

South Oanara 



089,171 

1,981 

4,324 

2,213 

2,066 

55 

81 

109 


Total ... 

968,407 

88,107 

4,816 

6,288 

8,601 

1 

140 

66 

296 


^Qanjam 

980,145 

1 

1,678 

9,226 

28 

0 


1 

23 

Agency ...- 

1 Viaagapatam. 

983,667 

6,888 

87 

64 

9,409 

• 16 

14 

16 


LOodivari 

928.526 

31,769 

88,929 

2,037 

8,644 

24 


71 

Total, Aoenct Teactb. 

1 

979,486 

6,071 

6.067 

Ml 

7,108 

> 18 

9 

29 

Total, British Territory- 

969,178 

27,879 

4,848 

*6,090 

8,668 

186 

M 

818 


^Trayanoore ... 

908,362 

4,696 


1,228 

658 

67 

87 

03 


Cochin 

967,867 

27,611 

... 

2,909 

1,648 

28 

16 

32 

Fondatorioa. « 

Pudukdta 

009,821 

86,264 


8,273 

687 

1,530 

3 

82. 


Banganapalle. 

065,854 

87,441 

4,888 

1,776 

692 

••• 


... 


^Sandfir 

800,009 

144,188 

... 

8,842 

88^022 

176 


268 

Total, randfttories .. 

97S,9M 

17,967 

48 

1,789 

989 

200 

89 

64 


NoTE. -Ithai bocnMiumed in preparing thif atatement that peraona whoae birth-plaoea conld not be reoogniiad 
or vrore not rotnmed were born in the diatrlot or atate where thej were enumerated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BIRTH-PLACE. 


(TABLE XI.) 


307 . In tho table which is prefixed to this chapter the population is distributed 

according to birth-place in a manner somewhat dif- 
ntro ttotorj. ferent from that adopted in the Imperial Table XI. 

The object is to asoei-tain the extent of real migration. There is always a certain 
amount of intermarriage among the people of adjoining districts, and it is a 
common custom for a wife to go to her mother’s house for her first, and sometimes 
her second and third confinements. We thus got a number of children really 
belonging to one district born in another, and these cannot, of course, be regarded 
as immigrants to the district in which tlieir parents* home is situated. It will, 
however, ho found that the movement between adjacent districts is not entirely of 
this nature, for a careful analysis of the figures shows that there is real migration 
in some cases. In fact, tho only land migration disclosed by the returns is between 
districts which adjoin one another, a fact which will not cause surprise to any one 
acquainted with the people of the Madras Presidency. For the whole province 
the number of persons born in a district or state adjoining that in which they were 
enumerated is 1,130,284, and of this number 509,427 are males and 620,857 are 
females. The excess of females over and above tho normal| predominance of that 
sex marks the extent to which wives are obtaniod from neighbouring districts. 

308 . The total number of persons born in the district of enumeration or in an 

^ .1 adjoining district or state is 35,001,974, made up of 

]7'|280,741 males and 17,721,233 females. In tho case 
of 156,704 males and 147,283 females no birth-place has been returned. Nearly 
the whole of those were enumerated in the Agency tracts, and it may safely be 
assumed that these were born in tho district of enumeration. Tho remainder 
amount to only a few thousands, and in their case also, as well as in the case of 
the 36 males and 5 females who returned birth-places that could not bo identified, 
t shall assume th.at they were born in the district in which they were living on 
the census night or in an adjoining district or state. Wo then got the following 
figures : — 


Chap. IX. 
para- 307. 


— 

Total. 

Males. 

Femalof. 

Total popnlation of Madras Presidonoy 

Horn in dlstriot of onumoration or in an adjoining 
district or Ntuie ... 

36,030.440 

17,619,396 

18,011,046 

1 

35,306,002 

17,437,481 

17,868,fi21 

Bom elsewhoro 

324,438 

181,914 

142,524 


Thus only 324,438 persons, or ()'91 per cent, of the total population, had 
migrated from other districts of the presidency, or Avere immigrants from other 
])rovinoe8 or states. This number may be further auiilysed as follows : — 


‘ - - „ . — - - _ 

_ - 



_ 

— 

Total. 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

Born in other districts or atatea of tho presidency ... 

214,506 

116,371 

98,136 

Bom in districts of other provincea or statoa not adjacent to 
diatriota of oniitueraiion 

95,000 

54,527 

40,542 

Born in Aaiatio conntriea adjacent Ui India 

4,824 

8,067 

1,757 

Bom in Asiatic conniries remote from India 

2,288 

7,761 

2,198 

90 

Bom in other ooantries 

6,751 

2,000 

Total ... 

• 

824,488 

181,914 

149,684 
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Ch»p. IX. 309. The figures given in the preceding paragraphs show very clearly that the 
para. 309. population is, as Mr. Mclver said in 1881, a very 

TbepopnutionnotamigratorjoBt. ‘ stay-at-homo ’ population. Ne^arly 96 per cent, were 

born in the district in which they wore enuraerated ; of 
the remainder 3*17 per cent, were born in districts or states bordering on the 
district of enumeration, 0*60 per cent, wore born in other districts of the presi- 
dency or in one of the five Feudatory States, and only 0*27 per cent, in other parts 
of India. 

310. Turning to the district figurCvS we find considerable variation in the 

E roportiona born within the district limits, and 1 will 
riefly notice those districts in which this proportion 


Diftriet flgurei-Nilglrii. 


Dirth-plaoe. 

isei. 

1881. 

... 

69,19> 

61.351 

Goimhatoro 

10,685 

7,624 

Miiluliar 

4,791 

1,110 

Trichinopoly 

8,106 

2,81!0 i 

Madras 

8,875 

1 

North Arcot 

1,889 

020 

Suloin 

1,071 


Myaoro 

18,954 

I 

21,231 


Kadrai. 


is comparatively low. The minimum is found in the Nilgiris with only 59*31 per 
cent, born in tlie district. Of the remainder, 15*41 per cent, were born in the ad- 
joining districts of Madras, the majority coming from Coimbatore. The Mysore 
State supplies 13*98 per cent, of the population. We thus get a total of 88*70 per 
cent, born in tlie district of enumeration or in adjoining districts or states, but in 
this case tho second class is made up largely of real immigrants and does not, as in 
moat districta, merely represent the result of marriages with people living just 
across the border. This is very clearly shown by the groat preponderance of males 
in the people born in these neighbouring tracts, tho numbers being 19,685 males 
mgiri District, 9,645 fetuales, or rather over two 

males to every female. This immigrant 
population consists almost entirely of 
labourers on tea, coffee and cinchona 
estates. Tho returns show a marked 
falling off in tho numbers of Mysore 
people and a corresponding increase in 
those of people coming from Madras dis- 
tricts. The number of persons enumer- 
ated in tho district, but born elsewhere, 
was 39,683 in 1881 and 40,605 in 1891. 

311. In tho Madras district, which is identical with tlie City of Madras, 72 per 
cent, of the population were born within tho municipal 
limits and 11*72 per cent, were born in the adjoining 

district of Chingleput, so that tho proportion of immigrants is not less than 16*28 per 

cent. The corresponding figure for 1881 
was 16 56 per cent. There has been a 
marked advance in the number of immi- 
grants from Chingleput, the people born 
in that district and living in Madras 
having increased by 2 1 ‘"IT per cent. The 
numbers born in North A root and Nel- 
lore show a slight falling off, while those 
born in South Arcot and Tan j ore have 
risen considerably. The number born 
in other districts does not, in any case, exceed 3,000. Of the whole population, 
96*58 per cent, were born within the limits of tho presidency. Madras is not a city 
with much attraction for outsiders ; there are few raani;facturcs, and the districts 
immediately adjoining supply all the labour that is required. 

312 . The circumstances of the Nflgiris and Madras are exceptional. In the re- 
maining districts we find in every case that over 90 per 
cent, of the population were born in the district in which 

they were enumerated. The lowest proportion is found in Bellary, where only 91*44 
per cent, are native.s of the district, in the strictest sense of tho word. Of the 
remainder 18,428 came from adjoining Madras districts, while 20,336 were born in 
Bombay, 12,260 in Hyderabad and 11,984 in Mysore. These two states and 
Bombay border on the Bollary district, and the predominance of the female sex in 
tho immigrant population shows that a great deal of tho movement may be ascribed 
io the causes mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. The people of the 


Madras City. 


Birlli-place. 

1891. 

1881. 

Madnii City 

885,800 

294,97r> 

Ghin^^Iepat 

North Arcot ... 

58,046 

18,085 

4,3,809 

18,420 

NoHoro ... 

7,952 

8,0 W 

.Soul h Arcot 

7,119 

4,050 

Tanjoro ... 

5,895 

4,369 


Ballary. 
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1891 

1881 


Immigrants from Bombay. 


llWTOMQ 


81,716 

6,y7i 


16,746 


Godavari. 


Born in Viza^apuiam and 
living in GoUivari. 


1801 

1881 


180,680 

(>2,958 


Born in (lodivari and 
living in Viiogapatam. 

6,064 

4,788 


Bellary disbi ict have much in common with the inhabitants of Mysore and the 
adjoining Bombay districts, and the figures for 1881, which relate, however, to the 
old Bellary district, consisting of the present Bellary and Anantapur districts, show 
that the movement is not a new thing so far as Mysore is concerned, though there 
has been a marked increase in the number of immigrants from Bombay. The 

figures given in the margin relate to the 
old Bellary district and show an increase 
of 15,745, a result that possibly indicates 
a permanent migration of Bombay culti- 
vators. The number of Madras-bom 
people enumerated in the adjoining 
Bombay district of Dharwar was 10, G16 
in 1881 and 10,548 in 1891, and it may be assumed that practically the whole of 
these were born in Bellary. There is no noticeable movement into Bellary from 
any remote districts either of Madras or any other province. 

313* In the Qoddvari district the proportion of the home-born population is 
92*41 per cent, and in the Goddvari Agency tracts the 
percentage is 92*85. There has been a very marked 
movement into this rich and fertile dis- 
trict from Vizagapatam. The marginal 
figures show that this movement had com- 
menced before 1881 and that it has been 
continued during the subsequent decade. 
The numb(T of Kistna pe(^ple living in 
the Goddvari has fallen from 28,523 in 1881 to 19,5G‘3 in 1891 ; the number of 
Goddvari people enumerated in Kistna is IG,341. 

314. Of the Trichinopoly population, •T’SG per cent, were bom outside the dis- 

trict, but nearly the whole of these came from neigh- 
Trichinopoly. bouriiig districts or the adjoining State of Pudukdta. 

The sex details, together with the figures for 1881, show that the comparatively high 
percentage of ‘foreigners’ does not represent any real migratory movement, for of 
the 89,631 immigrants from border districts, 55,563 are females and only 34,008 
are males. Trichinopoly in return sends to these districts 28,261 males and 49,577 
females. In 1881 the numbers were much the same, the balance in favour of 
Trichinopoly being 10,590 as against 11,793 in 1891. 

315. In Chingleput the percentage of ‘ foreign-born ’ is 6*99, but in this case 

again the statistics show that the movement was chi(‘fly 
caused by intermarriage, the percentage of the total 
population coming from adjoining districts being 6*02. The actual number of such 
immigrants is 68,506, of whom 27,756 were males and 40,750 females. In 1881 the 
number was 78,077, raaefe up of 31,725 males and 46,352 females. This decline 
probably indicates a migration from Chingleput into the neighbouring districts, 
especially Into the City of Madras. The number of people living there and born in 
Chingleput has risen from 43,609 to 53,0 tG in the ton years, 'rhere has also been 
an increase of about 7,000 in the number of persons born in Chingleput but living 
in North Arcot, 

316. The next district requiring notice is Kistna, where we find 5*81 per cent, 
of the population coming from outside the district. 
The marginal figures show that there lias been some 

movement from Vizagapatain into this 
district during the decade. There is but 
little intermarriage? between th(?se two 
districts, for the number of Kistna folk 
living in Vizagapatain is only 599. The 
considerable increase in the number of 
Vizagapatam people residing in Kistna 
must, therefore, be due to migration. 
The nirmber of Kistna inhabitants born in the Godavari has risen by 5,076, and, 
as already stated, the Kistna people living in the Godavari have fallen by 8,960. 


Xiitna. 


Kiatna People born Vizagapatam, 


Yelur of Cbniuf. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femalos. 

, 1691 

1 10,768 

6,894 

4,864 

' 1881 

j 

j 1,376 

724 

051 
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Chap» IX. Tho immigrantB from Nellore have also risen from 33,502 to 38,752. All these 
para. 317. figures indicate a movement into the Kistna district, though not on any great 
scale. There is a considerable interchange with the Nizam’s Dominions, but the 
figures for 1881 and 1891 show only a sli^it variation. 

317 . The only other district in which the proportion of ‘ foroign-born ’ exceeds 

5 per cent, is Kurnool, where the percentage is 5*05. 

‘ Nearly the whole of the immigrants come from tho 

adjoining districts or from the Nizam’s Dominions, tho frontier of which marches 
with the Kurnool border for a considerable distance. The total foreign population 
is somewhat less than in 1881, and the sex particulars show that its presence is 
mainly due to intermarriage with the inhabitants, of neighbouring tracts. 

318 . So far we have been considering tho statistics which indicate the presence 

^ . ... . , in a district of an usual number of foreigners. In the 

appended statement are given particulars of the gain 
and loss and of the net result of the two movements. Tho Agency tracts are 
treated as forming part of the respective districts to which they are attached. 
It should further bo explained that this statement takes no account of natives of 
Madras enumerated outside the Madras Presidency, as the particular district 
of birth is not given in such cases : — 


Statement Hhotving the net / oa.s or gain by immigration and emigration in each district. 


Dlhtrii't. 

Born in distriot hut living in 
other diatriottt. 

Living in cliitrict but born 
in other districta. 

Net gain or loia. 

Total. 

Malos. 

■ 

Fomalos. 

Total. 

Male.. 

Females. 

Total. 

Maid. 

Femaloi. 

Gan jam 

19,014 

P,88l 

9,183 

22,710 

10,81 4 

11,896 

4 8,696 

4 933 

4 2,703 

VizaKBpatam. 

165,088 

78,830 

77,162 

19,678 

10,082; 

0,690 

-130,804 

- <18,748 

- 07,560 

OoditarC ... 

88,107 

18,480 

11,627 

148,148 

76,067 

73,086 

+ 188,036 

4 61,577 

4 61.458 

Kliitift 

86,844 

10,786 

18,459 

79,674 

42,385 

37,189 

4 44,830 

> 26,600 

+ 18,730 

Kellorv 

84,866 

48,162 

41,204 

81,664 

14,609 

17,045 

- 68,708 

- 28,543 

- 24,169 

CuddapaU . . 

87,008 

17,211 

19,797 

48,608 

lP,7rt0 

23,842 

4 6,694 

4 2,549 

4 4,045 

Karnool 

86,109 

16,2.89 

19,930 

84,881 

16,082 

19,199 

- 888 

- 157 

- 731 

Bollary . . 

86,481 

u.irni 

13,410 

89,174 

14,630 

14,544 

1,76S 

4 2,049 

4 1,104 

Anantapur . 

88,044 

10,870 

12,774 

89,746 

18,790 

16,956 

4 6,108 

4 2,92(1 

4 3,182 

Madras 

67,880 

27,330 

80,066 

110,867 

66,882 

63,785 

4 68,881 

4 20,652 

4 23,729 

Obinglnput ... 

10^896 

47,170 

50,225 

74,776 

31,303 

43,413 

- 88,619 

- 16,807 

- 12,812 

North Arcot. 

106,468 

47,780 

68,688 

91,874 

38.972 

62,402 

- 16.0»1 

- 8,808 

- 0,286 

Snloni 

01,844 

26,214 

36,030 i 

64,188 

21,084 

82,449 

- 7, in 

- 4,680 

- 2,681 

Coimbatoru. 

60,616 

26,042 

29,873 

41,071 

17,876 

28,190 

- 16,444 

- 8,767 

- 6,077 

NUgiris 

1,689 

808 

781 

84,787 

16,607 

9,220 

8$,18« 

4 14,759 

4 8,430 

South Arcot. 

70,810 

26,909 

43,309 

88,798 

28,676 

40,217 

- 1,486 

4 1,667 

- 3,092 

Tiinjoro 

06,498 

28,409 

37,083 

68,891 

29,838 

38,463 

4 8,789 

4 1,420 

4 1,870 

Triebinopoly. 

78,686 

30,661 

48.024 

89,871 

84,933 

64,438 

4 10,786 

4 4,872 

4 0,414 

Madura 

00,097 

27,066 

33,042 

64,068 

29,378 

34,070 

4 8,966 

4 2,318 

4 1,637 

Tinnevolly ... 

87,706 

10.196 

18,609 

16,849 

7,381 

9,608 

- 20,768 

- 11,816 

- 8,941 

Malabar 

16,877 

10,259 

6,018 

10,669 

6,840 

4,320 

- 4,606 

- 8,919 

- 689 

South Canara. 

8,079 

1,837 

836 

4,800 

2,074 

1,685 

4 1,587 

4 887 

4 700 

Total . 

1,167,608 

887,599 

619,989 

1,157,708 

687,667 

880,086 

4 116 

4 68 

4 47 


^ In one-half of the districts the net result is too small to require any expla- 
nation, and in the following remarks I shall notice only those cases in which the 
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— 

Kifltna 

8,0aG 

Ctiddapah 

8,914 

Knnictol 

8,914 

Madras 

2.G8fi 

North Arcot ... 

6,982 

— — 



gain or loss is relatively large. The heavy loss in Yizagapatam is due to the 
migration to Goddvari and Kistna which has been already noticed, and the net 
gain in the two latter districts has also been explained above. The net loss of 
52,702 in Nellore is not a new thing, for the corresponding figure for 18^1 is 
53,143. Of the 84,356 people born in Nellore but living in other districts, 38,752 
are found in the Kistna, 10,113 inCuddapah, 8,611 in Kurnool, 7,952 in Madras 
find 9,165 in North Arcot. The "numbers born in these districts and living in 
Nollore are much less, and the general predominance of females indicates that their 
'iMior,iu,ideni»h^u migration is. of the ordinary type, due 

to internSarriage. The Nellore people 
found in Kistna, on the other hand, 
consist of 20,525 males and 18,227 
females, and the females are also in a 
minority among those living' in Madras. 
The reverse is the case with the Nollore 
people living in the other districts mentioned. 1 think it is clear that a movement 
of Nellore people into KistnS took j)laco some time before the census of 1881, but, 
as regards the other districts, the discrepancies are not so large as to warrant the 
assertion of the existence of any migration other than that due to intermarriages. 

Coming further south we find Madras with a large net gain and Chingleput 
with a comparatively high net loss. The explanation of both results has been 
given above. North Arcot has given to other districts 15,094 persons more than it 
has received, but in 1881 the net loss was 40,770, so that there has been consi- 
derable improvement in the decade. This is due to a marked increase in the 
number of Chinglept and South’ Arcot people living in North Arcot and to an 
equally noticeable decrease in tliQ number of natives of North Arcot living in those 

two districts. The explanation of this 
double change is, I think, to be found 
in the fact that a number of families 
have migrated from Chingleput and 
South Arcot into North Arcot, and 
that these were families which either 
originally came from the last-mentioned 
district or had extensive marriage rela- 
tions with it. 


Chap. IX. 
para. 318. 




• 

Living in 


Born in 

North Arcot. 

Chingleput. 

South Arcot. 


1891 . 

iftai. 

1891 . ; 18N1. 

1691 . 1 1881. 

Chingleput. 

81,086 

24,102 

r 1 

• 

1 

South Aroot. 

16,887 

11,016 


... .. 

North Arcot. 



84,778 ja8,028 10,661 22,818 


Coimbatore shows a net loss of 15,444. This district sends 10,585 of its 
inhabitants to the Nilgiris and receives only 524 persons from that district. To 
Madura it sends 15,009 individuals in return for only 10,358 natives of Madura. 
The eraigrants to the Nilgiris are mostly labourers. The emigrants to Madura 
^ve increased by nearly 4,000 since 1881, while the number of Madura people 
living in Coimbatore remains practically the same. This increase may represent 
migration, or merely show an increase in the number of wives procured by Madura 
from Coimbatore. 


, The Nflgiri statistics' have been discussed above and the gain of population 
explained. 

The figures for Trichinopoly show a net gain of 10,786, but if the adjoin- 
ing State of Pudukdta be tuKen into consideration, the balance falls to 8,671. 
There has been an increase since 1881 in the number of Tanjore, South Arcot and 
Salem people found in Trichinopoly, and an increase in the number of the natives of 
Trichinopoly living in South Arcot, Salem and Tanjore. The numbers, however, are 
small, and there is no sign of any real migration to or from Trichinopoly during 
the interoetasal period. 

Tinnevelly sends to other districts 20,756 more people than she receives. 
In 1881 the balance against her was 12,508, and the increase is chiefly due to an 
advance of 3,602 in the number of Tinnevelly folk sent to Madura and a decline of 
2,852 in the nnmber received from that district. But in all parts of the presidonoy 
wo find an increase in the number of persons of Tinnevelly birth usually accom- 
panied by a decrease in the number sent to the sonthem district. In no case, 
pzeept Madura, are the variations large, and even in that instance the change is 
not on a sufficient scale to justify the conclusion that there has been anything 
more thdn some slight sporamo migration. 

68 
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Chap. IX. 
para. 319. 


Xigrfttipn to ftnd from other Pro< 
vinoei and Statei. 


319. Turning now to migration lietween Madras 
and other Indian provinces, we get the following 
figures : — 

Migration belmm Madrai amt other Indian provinm. 


Frovinoe. 


Bengal 

Bengal Fcndatorios 
Bombay 

Bombay Foudatoriei 
Burma 


Coorg 

Kort.luWeii 

Punjab 

AHaaiD 

Berar ... 

Hyderabad 

Myooro 

Padukdta 



Born in Prorinoe bat 
Imtig In Madraa. 

Variation 

in 

immigrauti 

from. 

Bom in Madrai but 
living in province. 

Variation 

in 

emigrants 

to. 

Net loss 
or 

gain to 
Madras. 

1891. 

1881. 

1801. 

1881. 


10,788 

6,004 

6,179 

14,064 

20,173 

- 0,109 

V 11,288 

..a 

11 

6 

6 

89 

• aa 

39 

38 


86,046 

14,263 

20,782 

ST, 788 

32,622 

5,116 

4- 16,660 


1,464 

1.072 

862 

9,067 

... 

2,067 

- 1,096 


•,04S 

1,160 

874 

189,846 

74‘,482 

64,913 

- 64,089 

i 08 . 

16,116 

6,827 

10,791 

16,608 

28,410 

- 1,817 

-f 12,608 

... 

848 

689 

i - 47 

88,489 

24,895 

1,694 

- 1,641 


8,987 

2,089 

1,898 

1,784 

3,088 

1,304 

-f 3,262 


1,898 

412 

084 

844 

760 

165 

+ 799 


79 

8 

* 71 

lit664 

. 753 

9,901 

- 9,880 


69 

14 

55 

888 

818 ■ 

6 

4 60 


67,460 

61,987 

- 4,627 

91.190 

65,282 

36,908 

- 40,436 


98,808 

112,606 

18,607 

160,748 

140,025 

20,718 

- 39,416 


. 18,486 

20,400 

- 2,054 

88,088 

■ 23,087 

9,086 

- 11,089 


This statement is not comjpleto as I have not received retiirns for all Indian 
Feudatory States, and in 1881 birth-place statistics were not tabulated in Travan- • 
core and Cochin. The table, however, oven in its imperfect form, affords much 
interesting information regarding the movements of M.adrn8 people. The first 
noticeable feature is the increase in the emigration to Burma and Assam. In 
1881 there were only 76.3 Madrasis in the latfer’province ; there are now 10,654. 
The number of Madras-born people in Burma is nearly double what it was. But 
perhaps the most remarkable feature disclosed by the table is the great change in 
the movements between Madras and the Nizam’s Dominions and Mysore. In 1881 
we had in Madras 61,987 natives of Hyderabad, while Madras gave to that State 
55,282 individuals. In 1891 the numbers, are 57,460 and 91,190, respectively. 
The Mysore figures are equally striking. In 1881, 112,505 Mysoreans wore living 
in this presidency and 140,025 Madrasis were living in Mysore. In 1891 there 
wore 93,808 natives of Mysore in Madras and no less than 160,743 natives of 
Madras living in Mysore. The result is that there has been a net loss, to Madras 
since 1881, of 40,435 persons to Hyderabad and of 39,415 to Mysore. If we 
osamine the sex details We find, both in 1881 and 1801, that while thd females 
predominated among the natives of Mysore and Hyderabad living in Madras,* the 
reverse was the case among the natives of Madras resident in those two states. 
This fact is of significance as indicati^ that the movement from Madras is not due 

entirely to intermarriages between the- 
border populations, though a consider- 
able |K)rtiou of it may be ascribed to 
this cause. The increase in the migra- 
tion into Mysore’ is probably due to tile 
demand for additional labour at the gold 
mines and on coffee estates, which 
would also explain the falling off in the 
number of natives of Mysore found in 
The statistics for other districts in which Mysore 

S lo are found in any number’s snow a 
^ t decline except in the case of North 
Arcot and the City of Madras,- where 
there has been a slight rise. Whether 
there has sprung up in the Nizam’s 
Dominions during the past decade any 
demand for labour similar to that in 
Mysore, I am unable to say, but if the 
figures for 1881 are correct, tjhere has 
evidently been migration into that state 




Bom in state 

j Burn in Madras • 

Stat.e. 

Year. 

but living 

but Jiving in 



in Madras. 

state. 



Males. 

Females. 

Malca. 

Females. 

Mysore 

1891 

46,468 

66,667 

48,860 

89,488 

71,860 

1881 

66,948 

80,487 

82,047 

74,333 

66,692 

Hyderabad.., | 

1891 

67,066 

29,940 

46,648 

44,641 

1881 

28,912 

20,870 


Nflgiris, Malabar and Coorg. 


- 

Emigrants from Mysore. 

• 

Living in 

1681. 

1881, 

Nflgiris 

Malabar 

Coorg 

Total ... 

18,964 

4,809 

86,189 

21,284 

11,790 

48.688 

48,808 

81,718 


» I rtiitaineiit ia tro« of the two itatea teken togeUiw, bnt in the ette of Mtmw the nelee sUgttiT pndonfp 
Mted. The dUferenoe, however, wm w iowU that it does not affect the deduction made from the figure*. 
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on ft consider&blo soalfl- Of the 91,190 natives of Madras found in Hyderabad, Chap.Ut 
66,440 i-eturned their birth-plfye as Madras Presidency without specifying the !»»• »«• 
district. The remaihder were distributed m follows 


• 

District of Birth. 

ToUl. 


Feni&Ies. 

Godiivarf • 
KiRtna 
Kurnool 
Bolkr} 

... ::: 

a.utf) 

13,100 

2,819 

15.583 

1,615 

6,407 

1,33Q 

7,710 

1,684 

6,m 

1,488 

7,823 


The gain or loss' from other provinces or states is largo only in the case 
of Bombay, Central Provinces, Bengal- and PudukOu. The movement from Bom- 
bay was discussed in the notice of the Bellary district. The net increase in immi- 
grants from the Central Provinces and Bengal is, I think, more apparent than real. 
In 1881 birth-place was very imperfectly returned in the Agency tracts, and it is 
here that we find a large number of natives of the Central Provinces and Bengal. 
For example, in the whole o‘f the Vizagapatam district, only 487 persons returned 
their birth-place as Central Provinces (including Feudatories), but in 1891 we find 
7,661 natives of those provinces in the Vizagapatam Agency tracts and 780 in the 
non- Agency portion of the district.' Seeing uiat the western frontier of this- district 
marches with the Central Provinces throughout its entire length and that the 
people are closely akin in race, language and religion, the degree of intercourse 
between them must be considerable, and I am of opinion that the numbers of those 
born in the Central Provinces and enumerated in Madras are still greatly under- 
stated. The foregoing^ explanation is also applicable to the statistics of persons 
born iir Bengal and resident in Madras, the -Ganjam Agency tracts being bordered 
for the most part by Bengal territory. The emigration into Pudukota is practically 
confined to the three districts of . Tanjoro, Trichinopoly and Madura. The people 
born in those districts rose from 23,452 to 31,808, while the emigrants from 
Pudukdta living in the above districts .fell from 20,297 to 18,080, 

320. The net result .of the movement of Madras people to provinces and 

states in India is a lo.s8, during the decade, of 114,504. 

Net rmitofmigwttoa. The emigration to Burma and Assam is by sea, and 

excluding the figures for those two provinces we get 50,635 as the loss by land 
migration • In this calculation, no account is taken of the. results of the move- 
ment to and from the States of Travancore and Cochin or tjic French Settlements, 
which is considerable, as complete statistics are not available ; and for a similar 
reason the figures for various remote Indian states have been excluded, but the 
net result in this case would be small. 

321 In the report on the Ceylon census of 1891 it is stated that 234,957 

( Tamils ’ and 24,559 Moormen (Musalmans) were born 

imigntiontoctyion. India. Probably at least 255,000 of those were 

matives of Madras. In 1881 the number of ‘ Tamils ’ who “ had their origin in the 
Madras Presidency” was stated to be 256,611.' Statistics of birth-place were not 
asked for on that occasion, and it is, therefore, impossible to compare the two sots 
of figures, for in the latter would bo included many children born in Ceylon ot 
natives of Madras, which find no place in the number for 1891. We knoiv from 
.tho emigration returns that the movement to Coyron has gone on steadily during 
the ten years and has resulted in a considerable net loss to Madras. 

322 The total number of persons born in Ceylon and’ enumerated in Madras 

is 3,824 ; of these, 2,600 are found in Tanjore, Tnchino- 
AiUti#*oimtri.ii)»yondiiidi». Madura and aro probably for the most part 

ehildren of returned emigrants. From other Asiatic countries Wood India wo 
have 3,288 persons, of whom 1,613 come from Arabia, 498 from Turlrey in Asia, 
■ 483 from the Straits Settlements, 235 from Afghanistan and 120 from Persia. ¥ or 
details ^ to sex distribution reference should be made to Table XI. 
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BIBTH-FLAOE. 


InTOp*. 


Born in 

• 

Number. 

England • 

4,289 

Ireland 

694 

Scotland 

. 467 

1 


323. The number of perBons returned as having been bom in ifiurope is 6,475^ 

of who^ 5,052 were males and 1,423 
females. Of this \iumber, 4,34S males 
and 1,113 females came from the United 
Kingdom. Four-fifths of this total were 
born in England, and the Irish are about 
half as ma^ again as the Scotclv The 
natives of Franco number 420 and those 
of Germany 217 in 1881, the numbers 

wore 381 and 145, respectively. They are found throughout the presidency and 
many of them are priests or missionaries. 

324. The number born in America is 192 against 142 in 1881. The natives 

of Australasia have risen from 35 to 77. The number 
***** **’ *■ born at sea is shown in the Table .as 61, but the 32 

females of the Goddvari who appear under this head were born in that district and 
were wrongly classed owing to a misreading of the entry in the schedule. The 
number who did not return any birth-place is 303,987 as compared with 969,991 
in 1881. The bulk of these people were on both occasions resident in the Agency 
tracts. 

325. I have already dealt with the birth-place statistics of Pudukdta, and it 

readkto ButM suflBcient to say here that 90'93 per cent, of the 

*** * ’ population was born in the state and 8*53 per cent, in 

the adjoining British districts. Banganapalle presents the remarkable spectacle of 
a state with 35,496 inhabitants, not one of whom returned the state as birth-place. • 
Banganapalle is in fact regarded as part of the Knrnool district, and 33,922 of 
the population were returned as bora in Kurnool. For SandvSr we obtaip more 
accurate returns, but practically the whole population of these two srflall. states 
was bora in the state itself or just across the border. 

326. Of the Travancoro population 99'34 per cent, were born within the state 

• trkTMflor* ® P®*" British districts of the Madras 

Presidency. It is remarkable that, while Tiunevelly 
sent 7,785 persons to Travancore, and Madura 2,113, only 362 natives of Malabar 
and 1,274 natives of Cochin were enumerated in that state. On the other hand, 
we find only 1,877 natives of Travancore in Tinnevelly and 316 in Madura, while 
in Malabar there wore 3,496 and in Cochin 6,844. There wore 6,870 persons of 
Travancore birth in the British districts of Madras and 13,618 natives of Madras in 
Travancore. 


327. In Cochin the percentage of home-born is 9679. This state receives 
10,919 individuals from the neighbouring British 
district of Malabar and 2,096 from Coimbatore which 
also adjoins. It sends to Malabar 5,545 persons, but only 270 to Coimbatore. 
The emigrants from all Madras districts number 15,219, while the immigrants into 
them from Cochin amount to only 6,693. 
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OHAPTEB X. 


OASTH, TRIBE OR RACE. 


(TABLES XVI, XVI-A, 0 AND E.) 


328. Tabic XVI containB information regarding the number of persons of each Chap, i 
caste, tribe or race in the presidency as a whole and para. aw. 
ThaeMUMbiM. divisions into which the presidency 

has been divided for the purpose of caste statistics. These divisions are consti- 
tuted us follows : — 


(i.) TKLVOU DIVISION. 

Ganjam. 

Vizagapatam. 

Godfivari. 

Kistua. 

Ncllore. 

Ouddapali. 

Eurnool. 

Bellary. 

Anautapur. 

North Arcot. 


(ii.) TAMIL DlVmON. 

Madras. 

(Jliingloput. 

Salem. 

Coimbatore. 

Nilgiria. 

South Areot. 

Tan j ore. 

Triohiuopoly. 

Madura. 

Tinnovelly. 


(iii.) MALAYAIAM DIVISION 
Malabar. 

(iv.) CANARESE DIVISION 
South Canara. 

(V.) AOENCy DIVISION. 

Ganjam Agency. 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Godavari Agency. 


The division of the presidency into these five groups was made solely to 
economise space and printing in connection with Table XVl-A which gives parti- 
culars for each district. The grouping has no exclusive reference to the linguistic 
character of each caste, for, though tlio vernacular of the majority of the castes in 
the first group is Telugu, yet the group includes all Tamil and other castes which 
were returned by persons living in the envision, and the same is the case through- 
out. A more accurate linguistic division of the presidency could have been obtained 
if the district boundaries had been disregarded, but this would have been incon- 
venient from an administrative point of view, and, as it would still not have been 
exclusive, it was decided to adhere to the district as the unit and to make the 
best arrangement possible on that ba.sis. Tables C and E give information re- 
garding the state of education and civil condition in each caste, but in these tables 
statistics are furnished for the caste as a whole and not separately for the mem- 
bers of it found in each district. The latter information is, however, contained in 
the manuscript registers which will be carefully preserved. Tables C and B have 
already been oiscussed in the chapters relating to education and civil condition, and 
they are only mentioned here in order to indicate where the information is to be 
obtained. 1 may perhaps also draw attention to Tables XII-A to XV-A, which 
show the prevalence of infirmities in each caste. 

329. The classification of castes, tribes and races has been made on a scheme 
prescribed by the Census Commissioner. Castes are 
of ciaMifloation. grouped according to their traditional occupation, and 

special classes have been provided for non-Indian races. The term ‘ tribe * is 
usually applied to the senii-civilized inhabitants of mountains and forests, and these 
are shown as a special group of agriculturists, though some of them do not practise 
agriculture. The scheme proposed by Mr. Baines was slightly modified to suit 
local requirements and the groups finally adopted for this presidency are given 
below : — 

OhM. Otvup. 


A.— Agriouliursl 


^ 1, Military and Dominant. 

2(a). Cultivators. 

4 i3(6). Cattle-broedors, Qrariers, Ac. 

2(c). Field Labourers. 

,, 4 . Forest and Hill Tribes. 

63 
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Clann, 


B.— ProfeMtonal 


C. — Conuneroial 


D. — Artiaaa and Yillago Menial 


E. -Vagrant, Minor Artuians and Performers, 
&o. 


F. — Baoes and Nationalities . . 


(d. — Indefinite and unknown 



Group. 

r 6. 

Priests. 

6 . 

Devotees. 

7. 

Temple-servants. 

9. 

Writers. 

10. 

Astrologers and Physioiaus. 

11. 

Musicians and Ballad-reciters. 

12. 

Dancers and Singers. 

L13. 

Actors and Mimes. 

f 14. 

Traders. 

14(a). 

Sliop-keepers. 

15. 

Pedlars. 

\ 10. 

Carriers. 

ri7. 

Goldsmiths. 

17(a). Artifians. 

18. 

Barbers. 

18(a). 

Tattooers. 

19. 

BlaoksmitliB. 

20. 

Carpenters, Masons and Turners. 

21. 

Brass and Coppersmiths. 

22. 

Tailors. 

22(a). 

Qrain-parchers. 

Perfumers aud Betel-leaf sellers. 

22(c). 

Flower sellers. 

23. 

Weavers, Calenderers and Dyers. 

24. 

Washermen. 

23. 

Cotton-oleaners. 

26. 

Shepherds and Wool-weavers. 

27. 

Oil-proasors. 

28. 

Potters. 

29. 

Glass-workers and Bangle-makers. 

29(a). 

Pointers. 

30. 

Salt-workers. 

31. 

lime-bumers. 

32. 

Gold-diistwashors. 

35. 

Fishermen, Boatmen and Palki-beorers* 

35(a). Personal Borviee. 

1 36. 

Distillers and Toddy-drawers. 

1 37. 

Butchers. 

88. 

Leather- workers. 

1 38(a). 

Village Watchmen. 

(,39. 

Scavengers. 

r40. 

Grindstone-makers. 

41. 

Earth-workers. 

42. 

Knife-grinders. 

43. 

Mat-makers, Basket -makers and Cane- 


splitters. 

44. 

Hunters aud Fowlers. 

' 45. 

Misoellanoous and disreputable vagrants. 

46(a). 

46. 

Beggars. 

Tumblers and Acrobats. 

47. 

Jugglers, Snake-charmers and Animal 
exhibitors. 

1^47 (a). SorcerorB, Exorcisers, &(;. 

'48. 

Asiatio Races of reputed Non-Indian. 


descent. 

. .30. 

Non-Asiatio Races. 

61, 

Eurasians. 

L52. 

Christian converts. 

/63. 

Titular names. 

)64. 

Territorial, Linguistic and Sectarian 

) 

names. 

166. 

Unknown. 


Tlie greatost difficulty was experienced in classifyipg the large number of 
entries found in the schedules, for there is a great dearth of published information 
regarding the castes of Madras. The district manuals are particularly defective 
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in this particular and present a marked contrast to the gazetteers of the sister Chap. Z. 
presidency of Bombay. An exception must, however, be made in favour of Mr. para. 330. 
Nelson’s •Afttdwm, Mr. Cox’s North Arcot and Mr. Qrigg’s all cf which 

have been most useful. Of the rest, some contain notices of a few castes and 
others give lists of varying degrees of accuracy, but in the majority the subject of 
caste is treated in the most meagre way or is omitted altogether. Nor was the 
index contained in volume IV of the Census Report of 1881 of much assistance, 
for a large proportion of caste names appear under the minor head ‘ others ’ of the 
major head ‘ others,’ or in other words were left unclassified ; and it was just these 
little-known castes which presented the greatest difficulty. In order to meet in 
some way the dearth of information I circulated to all Collectors in 1890 a state- 
ment of the points on which information was required for each caste and asked 
them to transmit copies of this to such officials and non-officials as were likely to 
be able to give the aosired particulars ; and in the following year Mr. Srinivasa 
Raghavaiyengar, the Inspector-General of Registration, kindly undertook to circu- 
late the paper to the Registrars and Sub-Registrars throughout the presidency. 

In this way I have obtained a mass of information, which has been of great value 
to me in carrying out the classification, and more particularly in preparing the 
notices of the more important castes which are given in this chapter. But owing 
partly to defects in the questions which I drew up and partly to the fact that the 
replies ndate only to the larger castes, the information collected is still far from 
complete and further investigation, based on the census tables, is imperatively 
necessary for the preparation of a really full and scientific account of the castes of 
the Madras Presidency. The field, as I have shown, has been but little explored, 
yet it will, I am confident, yield a rich return to the ethnologist, for M:wlra8, and 
especially southern Madras, is essentially the Dravidian country, and a more 
accurate and detailed knowledge of Dravidian customs will throw much light on 
several vexed questions of both local and general interest. As regards the present 
tables I can only urge that every effort has been made to make them as complete 
and trustworthy as possible, but I am conscious that they leave much to be desired, 
and the classification should certainly not be accepted as final. 'I'hey are especially 
deficient as regards the sub-divisions of castes, for 1 had not enough information 
to enable me to determine which of the many sub-divisions returned wore real, 
and which were due to the fancy or ignorance of the enumerator or the person 
enumerated. The numerical test was useless, for the majority of nearly every 
caste have returned the caste name as that of the siib-di\ ision also. Thus the 
returns cannot bo relied upon as complete or accurate so far as sub-divisions are 
concerned, and here again we must look to local investigation to supplement and 
explain the census statistics. Up to the present I have had neither time nor 
opportunity to institute such investigations, but I hope to do something in this 
direction when revising the district manuals— a task which will be taken up as soon 
as this report is completed. When the castes of every district have been com- 
pletely examined, classified and described, it may bo possible to prepare a casto 
dictionary for the whole presidency, and it is to bo hoped that this will bo done 
before the next census. 

330. With the exception of the Bnlhinans and the Marathi and Musalman 
mDraridUa.. immigrants, the population of Madras is usually con- 

sidered to be entirely Dravidian, though it has been 
contended that many of the lower servile castes belong to a pro-Dravidian people. 

The arguments for and against this theory are carefully 8t.atod by Dr. Cahlwolh 
and the conclusion he arrived at is tliat these losver castes are also Dravidian, 
and that they were reduced by conquest to the condition of serfs and w.andering 
jungle tribes.* Dr. Caldwell’s ouinion has been adopted bv the compiler of the 
Manual of the Administration .and by Dr. Gustav Oppert, and, although it is a 
question on which the lost word has not yet been said, there is at present but 
little to add to the arguments stated bv Dr. Caldwell. Another interesting ques- 
tion that has been raised is whether the Dravidians came from the noi-th-west of 

t 

• Comparative Qrammar of the Dravidian Languages, appendix N. 
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Chap. Z. ^ generally believed, or whether, as stated in the Manual of AdininUtraj 

para. tiotij they are natives of the south, who penetrated to the north-west and were 
driven back. According to this theory the Dravidians came to the south* of India 
direct from the hypothetical continent of Lemuria, but the arguments that can be 
brought forward against it appear to me to be very strong. On the other hand, 
if we reject it, it is difficult to avoid the admission that there was a pre-Dravidian 
race in Southern India. 

An interesting contribution to Dravidian ethnology has boon made in recent 
years by Dr. Gustav Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at 
the Presidency College, Madras. His articles, entitled ‘ The Original Inhabitants 
of Bharatavaraha or India,* will be found in the Madraa Jourrtal of Literature 
and Science for l8S7~8d and 1888-89. His main contention is that the names of 
many Dravidian tribes are derived from two Dravidian roots * mat * and ‘ 
both of which mean a mountain. . In the former the initial ‘ ra * by regular 
phonetic changes becomes ‘ 6,* * r * or ^ A * and the final ‘ / * is changed into 
‘ ; ill the latter ‘ k * becomes ‘ (/,* while in both the vowel undergoes numerous 

modifications. Ho thus traces an ultimate philological identity between the 
names of tribes and castes scattered throughout India, such as the Mdlas, Mallas, 
Mdlers, Malaydlis, Mhdrsand Maravara; the Pallans, Pallis, Pallavas, Pulayas, 
Pulindas, Paraiyans and Pahdris ; the Brdhraan, Bharo, Balias and Bhils ; the 
Valluvas, Vcllalas and Holeyas ; the Kolis, Kulis, Kois, Khonds, Gonds, Koragas, 
Koravas, Kodagus (Coorgs), Kuruinbas, Kuars and Kunbis, besides others too 
numerous for mention. 


1 have not yet seen any criticism of these bold equations, and it seems to me 
probable that they will not all be accepted ; but the fact remains that a con- 
siderable number of tribes in different parts of India aro called by names which 
mean mountaineers and are of Dravidian origin. Some interesting questions arise 
from this conclusion. Were the original Dravidians hill-people, or are the tribes 
which now have these mountain names the remnants of an early immigrant body 
of Dravidians who were driven to the hills by later comers, or again are those 
highlanders not Dravidians at all, but the fugitives of an earlier race who fled to 
the mountains when defeated by the Scythian invaders? But such speculations I 
must leave to others, or at least to another occasion. 


331. Unfortunately I neglected to insert in the list of questions which I 
„ , circulated, any request for information regarding the 

existence of endogamous, oxogamous and liypergamous 
septs, and the notices of oacli caste which follow are defective in respect to this 
important particular, fcindogamous groups aro found in many castes, and, in a few 
cases, the existence of oxogamous septs has been reported. I do not, however, 
think that groups of thp latter kind are common and where they are found they 
are frequently copied from the Brithrnans and not of indigenous growth, for the 
names of many septs are the same as those of Brdhtnan gotras. Hypergamy has 
been noticed in many Malabar castes and in a few others. 


As a general rule a young man marries a relative, if he has one of suitable 
age, but ho cannot marry his paternal uncle’s or maternal aunt’s daughter for 
these are regarded as his sisters ; but there aro exceptions to this rule. The most 
proper marriage is that between a youth and his maternal uncle’s daughter, and in 
many castes a man can claim as a right that his sister’s daughter shall marry his 
son. The maternal uncle, indeed, holds a curiously important position among the 
Dravidian tribes of Madras— a position which is probably a relic of polyanarous 
times, when a woman was a member not of her nusband’s but of her orother’s 
family. If there is no daughter of a maternal uncle, a man may, and frequently 
^oes, marry his elder sisters daughter. In Chapter V I have ventured some 
opinions on the original forms of sexual union among the Dravidians, and a 
further examination of the conjugal custom of the different castes so far as 
they aro known to me confirms those conolusions. I cannot, however, for the 
present, enter upon a more detailed discussion of this subject, for the information 
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is incomplete and some of the facts reported require to be confirmed. For a few chap. X. 
remarks on the prevalence of polyf^ainy 1 must also refer the reader to Chapter V. para. 333* 
Polygamy is very generally permitted, but in many cases the taking of a second 
wife is allowed only wlien tho first is childless and the consent of the first wife is 
usually required. • 

332. I have inquired in vain for any undoubted instance of totemism among 

the Madras castes similar to those mentioned by Mr. 

Risley in his Castes and Tribes of Bengal, There aro 
some sub-divisions called by the names of plants or animals, but, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, tiiese are not taboo or regarded with special reverence, 
nor aro the septs which go by those names exogamous. Some tribes again, such 
as the Irulas, have a sacred tree, but this does not give a name to the tribe. It 
is true that the ancient South Indian dynasties had Jinimals, birds and fishes as 
their devices, and these, possibly, had a totemistic origin.* Totemism, however, 
was not one of the subjects on which 1 asked for information, and further inquiry 
may bring to light some instances of it, though the custom is certainly not 
common. 

333. It is hardly necessary to explain that tho caste system as expounded by 

Mann, is altogether foreign to the Dravidian races. 

^ ^^*^***” ^”*^***^ Prior to the introduction of this Brahmanical institu- 
tion the people of Madras were divided into tribes, 
but the tribe was not the close community that the caste has now become. Nor 
had the line of division anything to do with occupation ; the connection between 
caste and function is, in my opinion, entirely a non-Dravidian idea. But notwith- 
standing this it now exercises a very powerful influence among Dravidian races. 

In early times all Dravidians were regarded as out-castes, and even a PrAhman, 
who came to the Drdvida country, was held to be a Mleo’cha; but when the 
BrAhman immigrants became more numerous, the Dravidian tribes were gradually 
converted into castes and the majority of them were placed in tho last of the four 
divisions of Mann. The castes of rulers, however, were, in many cases, elevated 
to the position of Kshatriyas, and a fictitious genealogy prepared to gratify the 
pride of the sovereign. This process may be seen in operation at the present day 
when any wealthy man can obtain from the obliging Brdhman a statement of his 
descent from some Aryan god or hero and a beautifully plausible explanation of 
the name of his caste so as to make it appear that it is not Dravidian but Aryan, 
and Aryan of a high class. Claims to belong to tho third or Vaisya division 
have also been put forward by pure Dravidian trading castes, and these have 
been supported by similar material provided by the fertile brain of the inventive 
BrAhman, who is, however, extremely jealous of any new admissions to his own 
class. Indeed a perusal of the accounts of the origin of all Madras castes, includ- 
ing even the lowest, would leave one under tlie impression that tho whole popula- 
tion is of Aryan descent. Originally, as has been stated, all Dravidians were 
regarded as out-castes, but subsequently only the servile tribes were put in this 
class. Those were not allowed to enter BrAhman temples, and their touch or 
near approach caused ceremonial pollution. Theoretically this is still so, but in 
practice the Pariah and tho BrAhman may be soon sitting side by side in the 
railway carriage, and a BrAhman lawyer will not refuse to receive instructions 
from a Pariah client. The paraichm^ or Pariah quarter, and the agrahdram^ or 
BrAhman quarter, are still usual in every village, and strange to say tlie entry of a 
BrAhman into the former is resented as keenly as the presence of a Pariah in the 
latter. Strictly speaking the term Sudra is inapplicable to Madras castes, but it 
is a convenient expression to denote those castes which do not cause pollution and 
It has boon occasionally used in that sense in the notes that follow. 


* Boo Burnoll’fi South Indian Palaingraphy, p. 100. The emblem of the Ch^ram waR an elephant;, that of the 

P&llavaB a tijifer, of the Chdlaa a boar, of tho Pindiyas » AhH. And in a judginent of tho Chinglepnt Zillah Ooort 

doliv^erod in 1809 in a unit between tho right and loft hand fiictiouB the doviced or insignia of a nnmbor of castoB aro 
given (Madra» Journal of Litrratunf and Sciancr for 1887-88, p. 81). 
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Chap. X. 
para. 334, 


Group I.— Agriculturists, formerly Military and Dominant. 


Canto. 


Agfimudaiyan 

Ambalakk 4 ran 

Aro 

llainagau 
Kalian 
Knhatriya 
Maravan 
Mar 4 thi 
N 4 yar 
Paiko 
P 41 ayakk&ran 
Parivkram 
R 4 jput 
Rdja iir Rain 
Sdrvdgdra . . . 
Volama 


Strongth. 


296, 8;u 
107.673 
6,809 
6,949 
409,811 
163, 312 
308,176 
66,961 
393,768 
. 8,^1 
17,817 
0.749 
13,764 
68.364 
5,441 
381 , 8(0 


334. There are 46 oastos in tliia group, ol‘ which those noted on the margin 

are numerically the most important. 
Of the#rest only two — Nolobonso and 
Samantan — contain over 1,000 members. 
The strength of the castes included in 
Group 1 is 2,320,288 or 6*51 per cent, 
of the total population. It has been a 
somewhat difficult task to separate those 
agricultural castes which were formerly 
ruling tribes from those which have 
never boon more than farmers, and 1 
have no doubt that 1 have included in 
the first group some castes whoso claim 
to tlie position will not readily be ad- 
mitted, while 1 have left in the second 
group many who have, at some time or 
other, held a position which might fairly 

be called military and dominant. The distinction, however, is not of great im- 
portance. In the following pages T shall not deal with the castes in their alpha- 
betical order, as this is in some respects inconvenient owing to the fact that a caste 
which occupies an early position in the list is frequently an offshoot of some other 
which comes lower down. 

335 . The Kalians are, numerically, the most important, and ethnological ly 

perhaps the most interesting caste in the group. They 
* ^ ‘ are a middle-sized, dark-skinned tribe found chiefly in 

the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, and in the Pudukdta territory. 
The name Kalian is commonly derived from Tamil kallaniy which means * theft.’ 
Mr. Nelson exj)ro8SOS some doubts as to the correctness of this derivation, but 
Dr. Oppert accepts it, and no other has been suggested. The original home of 
the Kalians appears to have been Tondamandalam or the Pallava country, and the 
head of the clan, the Riijah of Pudukdta, is to this day called the Tondaman, 
There are good grounds for believing that the Kalians are a branch of the Kurum- 
bas, who, when they found their occupation as regular soldiers gone, ‘ took to 
maraudering, and made themselves so obnoxious by their thefts and robberies, 
that the term kalian, thief, was applied and stuck to them as a tribal appel- 
lation.’* 'fhe Rev. W. Taylor, the compiler of the Catalogue Raisonne of Orien* 
ial ManumipU, also identifies the Kalians with the Kurumbas, and Mr, Nelson 
accepts this conclusion in his Manual of the Madura District. In the census 
returns Kurumban is returned as one of the sub-divisions of the Kalian caste. 

The number of sub-divisions of the 
Kalian caste returned at the census 
is 411. Those of the greatest numerical 
importance are given on the margin. 
The majority of sub-divisions aro names 
of villages or of different (districts). 
In the case of 161,137 individuals the 
caste name was repeated as the name 
of the sub-division also. 

According to traditional accounts the Kalians of Madura were originally 
subject to the Velldlas, but they soon threw off the yoke and eventually expelled 
their masters from the country and usurped their lands. They continued to be a 
turbulent and independent race until the establishment of British rule. In the 
time of the Ndyakkau dynasty of Madura they “ steadily ref used to pay tribute, 
arguing always when called upon to pay like other castes that ‘tne Heavens 


Sub-diTiiion. 

|8troDg(.h. 

ItangHnida 

11,649 

Knngiliyan 

14.705 

M6nida 

44,410 

N4ttu 

26,962 

Piraiualain4dn ... 

40,950 

Sirakndi .... 

12,112 


• Dr. Opport, Moira* Joomal of lAt^atwri and Bcimce, 1888 - 80 , p. 838 . 
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supplied the earth with raiu, their cattle ploughed the land, and they cultivated it, Chap. X. 
and therefore there was no possible reason why they should pay anything.* *’* para. 335. 

One of the results of this independence of character of the Kalians is that 
they have retained their Dra vidian customs unimpaired by conttict with Brdh- 
manisTu to a greater degree than most other tribes. This is very noticeable in 
their marriage customs. 

“ It appears in the first place that their marriages depend entirely upon 
consanguinity, and are irrespective altogether of the wishes of either the .parties 
thereto or their parents. The most proper alliance in the opinion of a Kalian is 
“ one between a man and the daughter of his father’s sister; and, if an individual 
‘‘ have such a cousin, he must marry her, whatever disparity there may be between 
“their respective ages. A boy of fifteen must marry such a cousin even- if she 
“be thirty or forty years-old, it her father insists upon him so doing. Failing a 
“ cousin of this sort, he must marry his aunt or hi.s niece or any near relative. If 
“his father’s brother has a daughter and insists upon him marrying her, he cannot 
“ refuse ; and this whatever may be the woman’s age. 

“ When a wedding takes place, the sister of the bridegroom goes to the house 
“ of the parents of the bride, and presents them with twenty-one Kali fanarns and 
“ a cloth, and, at the same time, ties some horse-hair round the bride’s neck ; she 
“ then brings her and her relatives, to the house of the bridegroom, where a feast is 
“ prepared. Sheep are killed, and stores of liquor kept ready, and all partake of 
“the good cheer provided. After this the bride and bridegroom arc coiid noted to 
“ the house of the latter, and the ceremony of an exchange between them of vallari 
“ fliadiH or boomerangs is solemnly performed. Another feast is then given in the 
“ bride’s house, and the bride is presented by her parents with one marhil of rice 
“ and a hen. She then goes with her husband to his house, and the ceremony is 
“ complete in every respect. 

“ During the first twelve months after the marriage it is customary for the 
“ wife’s parents to invite the pair to stay with them a day or two on the occasion 
“of any feast, and to present thorn on their departure with a marhil of rice and 
“ a cock. At the time of the first Pongal feast after the marriage the presents 
“ customarily given to the son-in-law arc five markdls of rice, five loads of pots and- 
“pans, five bunches of plantains, five cocoanuts, and five lumps of jaggery. 

“A divorce is easily obtained on cither side. A husband dissatisfied Avith his 
“wife can send her away if ho be willing at the same time to give her half of his 
“ property, and a wife can leave her husband at will upon forfeiture of forty- 
“ two Kali fanarns. 

“ A widow may marry any man she fancies, if she can induce him to make 
“ her a present of ten fanarns. ”t 

Marriages before the attainment of puberty are rare. It will bo noticed that 
horse-hair takes the place of the ordinary tdli^ and that in many other respects the 
man*iage ceremony differs from that prescribed by Brdhraan usage. The consan- 
guineous basis of the marriage, which wo find in many other Dravidian castes, is 
also noteworthy ; but I am informed that among certain sections of the clan 
exogaraous customs prevail which are inconsistent with the kinship between 
husband and wife described by Mr, Nelson. Thus, the Sivaganga Kalians are 
divided into septs called kilais (literally branches)^ and intermarriage between 
members of the same kilai is forbidden. This would not of course prevent a 
youth marrying the daughter of liis father’s sister, for she would necessarily be of 
a different kilai^ but it would be fatal to a marriage with the daughter of his 
father’s brother, which is one of the unions mentioned by Mr. Nelson. 

A curious custom obtaining among the Sivaganga Kalians is mentioned by 
the Sub-Registrar of that place, Wheu a member of a certain kilai dies, a piece of 
new cloth should be given to the other male members of the same kilai by the 
heir of the deceased. The cloth thus obtained should bo given to the sister of the 


* * Jfa(7«ra MoMiai, pari it, p. 46. 


t I part ii, pp. SO-61. 
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Chap. X. porfton obtaining it. If her brother fails to do so, her husband will consider himself 
para. 336. degraded, and consequently will divorce her. Asa token of divorce a Kalian gives 
liis wife a piece of straw in the presence of his caste people. In Tamil the 
expression ‘ to give a straw’ means to divorce, and ‘ to take a straw’ means to 
accept divorce. 

The Kalians do not seem to have any particular ceremonies connected either 
with birth or death, though further investigation is desirable on these points. 
They usually bury the dead, but cremation is also practised. On the 16th day 
after death a ceremony called karmdti takes place ; the family of the deceased 
provides an oil-bath, and a feast for their relatives, who in turn present the son of 
the deceased with a new head-cloth. 

The Kalians are nominally Saivitos, but in reality, as in the case of most South 
Indian tribes, the essence of their religious belief is devil-worship. Their chief 
deity is Alagarswdini, the god of the great Alagarkdvil, 12 miles to the north 
of the town of Madura. To this temple they make large offerings, and the mcdvd 
called Kalla-Alagar, has always been regarded as their own peculiar deity. 

The Kalians will eat flesh, except beef, when they can get it, and have no 
scruples regarding the use of intoxicating liquor. They are usually farmers or 
field-labourers, but many of them are employed as village or other watchmen, and 
not a few depend for their subsistence upon the proceeds of thefts and robberies. 
In Trichinopoly town householders are obliged to keep a member of the Kalian 
caste in their service as a protection against the depredations of these thieves, and 
any refusal to give in to this custom invariably results in loss of property. On 
the other hand, if a theft should, by any chance, be committed in a house where a 
Kalian is employed, the articles stolen will bo recovered and returned to the 
owner. In Madura town, T am informed, a tax of four annas per annum is levied 
on houses in certain streets by the head of the Kalian caste in return for protection 
against theft. As a class, the Kalians are poor and uneducated, 85*21 per cent, of 
the males and 99’82 per cent, of the females being illiterate. Their usual agno- 
men amhalakkaran (president of an assembly;; but some of them following 
Maravans and Agamudayans style themselves Te.mn (god) and Shmikkdran (com- 
mander). 

“ Both males and females are accustomed to stretch to the utmost possible 
“ limit the lobes of their ears. The unpleasant disfigurement is effected by the 
“ mother boring the ears of her baby and inserting heavy pieces of metal, generally 
“ lead, into the apertures. The effect so produced is very wonderful, and it is not 
“ at all uncommon to see the ears of a Kalian hanging on his shoulders, Wlien 
violently angry a Kalian will sometimes tear in two the attenuated strips of flesh 
which constitute his oars, expecting thereby to compel his adversary to do likewise 
“ as a sort of amende hovorahle : and altercations between women constantly load to 
“ one or both parties having the ears violently pulled asunder.’** 

A remarkable custom of the Kalians of the Madura district is mentioned by 
Mr. Nelson, who states that many, if not the majority of them, have adopted the 
practice of circumcision. ‘ It seems to be allowed on all sides,* he adds ‘that the 
practice is very ancient, ’t and ho suggests that it is a survival of a forcible con- 
version to Muhammadanism of a section of the Kurumbas who fled northwards 
on the downfall of their kingdom. 

336. The Maravans are found chiefly in Madura and Tiniiovelly, where they 
Hftravan* S08176 occupy the tracts bordering on the coast from Cape 

^ * Comorin to the northern limits of the Ramnad zemin- 

dari. The proprietor of that estate and of the great Sivaganga zemindari are,both 
of this caste. The Maravans must have been one of the first of the Dravidian 
tribes that penetrated to the south of the peninsula, and like the Kalians they have 
been but little affected by Brahmanical influence. “ There exists among them a 
“ picturesque tradition to the effect that in consequence of their assisting Rdma in 
“ his war against the demon Rivana, that deity gratefully exclaimed in good Tamil 


• Madvra Manvnl, part ii, p. 51. 


t I Mel., loc, cit. 
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"maraven or ‘ I will never forget,’ and that they have ever since been called Mara- 
» vans' But with more probability the name may be connected with the word maravi 
which means killing, ferocity, bravery and the like, as pointing clearly to 
“ their unpleasant profession, that of robbing and slaying their neighbours. 

In former days they were a fierce and turbulent race, famous for their military 
prowess. At one time they temporarily held possession of the Pi'mdya kingdom, 
and at a later ilate their armies gave valuable assistance to lirumala JNayakkan. 
They gave the British much trouble at the end of last century and the beginning 
of this, but they are; now much the same as other ryots, though perhaps some- 
wliat more bold and lawless. 

The iiumbor of sub-divisions found in the census schedules is 254, of which 

those noted on the margin are numeri- 
cally the most important. In the case 
of 18,732 individuals the name of the 
main caste was returned as that of the 
sub-division also. It will be okservod 
that Agamudaiyan and Kalian are 
returned as sub-divisions by a compara- 
tively large number of persons. Mara- 
van is also found among the sub- 
divisions of Kalian, and there can be 
little doubt that there is a very close connection between Kalians, Maravans and 


Sub-diviHion. 


/i^mudaiyan 

Kalian 

Karana 

Kontlaikaiti 

Kolt&iii 

Bembanittn 

Vannikutli 


Strength. 


17.516 

8,542 

17,622 

10.3,811 

10,16*1 

42,834 

20,733 


Chap. X. 
para. 336. 


Agamudaiyans. 

As regards their marriage relations, not only do we find no trace of exogamy, 
but on the contrary they marry with their father’s families and intermarriage with 
the mother’s family or branch is interdicted. The following description of the 
marriage ceremony is given by Mr. Nelson : 

“ The manner of performing the marriage ceremony is very jieculiar. After 
“ a marriage has been agreed to by the principal members of two families, a few ol 
“ the relations of the intended bridegroom go to the house of the brido, and tliere, 
“ with or without the bridegroom and bride’s consent, tie upon her neck the tdli, 
“the ind(jM of matrimonial union, whilst conch shells are being loudly blown- 
“ outside After this they escort her to the house of the bridegroom, who usually 
“ but not necessarily awaits their coming. A feast is then given to the friends of 
“both parties, which lasts fora few days according to the means of the giver; 
“ proceLions are formed through the town ; a cocoanut is broken before Viglinds- 
“ vara- and certain ceremonies are performed under a marriage pandai or booth. 
“ If however, the parties be too poor to afford all these rites and entertainments, 
“ the tying of the tali alone is performed at first; and the man and tho woman 
“ begin to cohabit forthwith ; but at some time the other ceremonies must certainly 
“ be performed, and as the phrase goes, “ the defect must be cured.” Sometimes 
" the ancillary ceremonies will take place after the wife has borne throe or four 
“ children And should tho husband happen to die before he can afford to euro 
“ the defect, his friends and relations will at once borrow some money, and the 
“ marriage will bo duly completed in the presence and in behalf of the corpse 
“ which must bo placed on one seat with tho woman and be made to represent a 
“ bridegroom. Tho tali is then taken off, and tho widow is free to marry again 

“ ns soon as she may plca80.”t 

Tho manuscript upon which this account is based also informs us that the like 
usages in the matter of tho first and second marriage also obtains among the 
Kalians of tho Madura district. 

A special custom obtaining among the Marava zemindars of Tinnevelly 
is mentioned by the Registrar of that district in a note with which he has favoured 
me It is tho celebration of marriage by means of a proxy for the bridegroom in the 
shaoeof a stick, which is sent by the bridegroom and is set up m tho marriage booth 
in his place The tali is tied by some one representative of the bridegroom, and 


• Madura Manual, part ii, p. 80. 


t IhiS, part ii, p. 40. 
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Gkap Jl. marriage corumony then becomes complete. Marriage rarely takes place 
para. 33 7. before puberty, and a girl may remain unmarried for five years or more after that 
event has happened without incurring any disgrace. Divorce can bo obtained by 
either husband or wife at will. Among the poorer classes it is enough if the 
woman returns or the man takes back the tali, but among more welUto-do people 
a panchdi/at, more or less informal, is held to be necessary. ’ All the property 
which the wife brought with her is returned whether the divorce is made at the 
wish of the husband or wife, but if it is the latter who wishes to dissolve the 
union, then the wedding expenses inourred by the husband are repaid to him. 
Widow re-marriage is freely allowed and practised, except among the Semban^ttu 
sub-division. 

There are no particular ceremonies connected with birth. A woman is con- 
sidered unclean for ten days after her confinement, at the expiry of which time 
there is a purification ceremony and a feast to relatives, but those who are too 
poor to afford these ceremonies content themselves with purifying the house by 
sprinkling the urine of cows about the premises. 

The dead are either burnt or biiried, and some accounts which have 
reached me show that the funeral ceremonies of the Brdhmans have boon adopted 
to a greater or less extent. The female relatives of the deceased put rice in the 
mouth of the corpse before it is removed from the house, and at the burning ground 
the same service is performed by other near relatives. The son or other person 
most closely related to the deceased draws water in a pot, walks round the funeral 
pyre three times and then breaks the pot. Afterwards all who attended bathe 
in a stream or elsewhere. On the next day the bones and ashes are thrown into 
the river. 

The Maravans are nominally Saivitos, but “ they worship with zeal and 
fervour their own peculiar demons, Karuppanaswdmi, Bhadra-Kdli, Mathurai Viran 
and others, which they habitually propitiate with offerings of liquor, flesh and 
fruits.”* They employ Brdhmans or Velldlas for ceremonial occasions, but .the 
worship of their deities is performed by priests drawn from the Panddram and 
• potter classes, while tlevil-dancers are employed for the propitiation or expulsion 
of demons. 

The dress of a Maravan usually consists of two pieces of cloth, each six 
cubits in length, and a kerchief for the head. Their females wear the ordinary 
jewels for the hands, feet and neck, but the one that distinguishes them from the 
females of other castes is a simple ornament about two inches long consisting of 
gold and glass beads, called in Tamil terippu. The Maravans will eat flesh except 
beef and pork, and have no prejudices regarding the use of intoxicating liquor. 
The general name of the members of this caste is Temn (god), and some style 
themselves TaJaivan (chief), Sinaikkdran (captain) or Karaiydlan (ruler of the coast). 

The main occupation of Maravans is farming, but some are employed as 
watchmen. 


337. The Agamudaiyans or Ahambadiyans are closely connected with the Mara- 
Acamndai u'SMMe vans, and they resemble them in appearance, habits 

' * and customs. According to an old proverb * a Kalian 

became a Maravan, the Maravan became an Ahambadiyan, and the Ahambadiyan 
became a Velldla.’ Moreover intermannages between Agamudaiyans and Maravans 
are allowed, the chiefs of the Maravans being accustomed to marry Agamudaiyan 
women. Of the children of such marriages the females can intermarry only with 
Maravans, and the males only with Agamudaiyans.t The name Agamudaiyan is 
commonly derived from ' aham ’ or ' ogam* pride, and ' udaiyan, '.a possessor. 


^ HoAura Manmd, part ii, p. 40. 


t Madrat Joumoi lAterature amd 8 ci 0 ne$t vol. iy, p. 351. 
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The number of sub-divisions re- Chap. Z. 
turned at the census by the Agamudaiyan para. 910. 
caste is 234, of which those noted on 
the margin are numerically the most 
important. It will be observed that 
Mnravan and Kalian are returned as 
sub-divisions by a pretty large number 
of persons. The people of the RdjavAsal 
sub-division are employed by the Marava 
chiefs as domestic servants. Others 
follow various pursuits, such as culti- 
vation and trade. 

Of the three closely-allied castes — Kalian, Maravan and Agamudaiyan — 
the Agamudaiyans alone appear to have been greatly influenced b^ contact with 
Brdhmanism. They engage Brahman priests, and perform their birth, marriage 
and death ceremonies Uke the Yelldlas. Widow remarriage is practised in some 
parts ; the dead are usually burned. They eat flesh, and consumption of alcoholic 
IS both permitted and practised. Their ordinary agnomen is Shoaikkdran (com- 
mander), but many Agamudaiyans desiring for a higher social status call them- 
selves * PillaV 


Sub-division. Strength. 


Aivali N4tt&n 18,681 

Kdttaipattu . ... 31,658 

Mala.m4du ... 9,619 

Kittuniiuigalam .... 5,906 

Bijabdja 17,331 

Rijakulam 20,527 

RAjav&sal ... 65,233 

B^rvitikkirau 4,805 

Tuliivan 7,630 


338. The Ilamagan caste was returned from the zamindari tracts of the Madura 
»«• 6949 district. From the fact that it appears as a sub- 

’ ' division of the Maravans, it may perhaps be inferred 

that they are closely allied. 1 have not succeeded in obtaining any account of them. 
The word Ilamagan means ‘ a young man,’ used probably in the sense of a strong 


339. The word Ambalakkdran (ambalam, an open place) is the usual dosigna- 
. V . 1 ... ....» tion of a head of a village in the Maravan and Kalian 


AmbkUklUTMt: 167,(79. 


districts, and it is, or was, the common agnomen of 


Kalians. I am not able to state what is the precise connection between the 
Ambalakkiiran and Kalian castes, but from some accounts which 1 have obtained. 


the Ambalakkdrans seem to be very 
closely connected, if not identical with 
Muttiriyans (Telugu Mutrdcha) who have 
been classed as village watchmen ; and 
this is borne out by the sub-divisions 
returned, for though no less than 109,263 
individuals have given Ambalakkdran as 
the sub-division also, yet of the sub- 
divisions returned Muttiriyan and Mutrdcha are the strongest. The Ambalak- 
kdrans are most numerous in the Trichinopoly district, and further inquiry must 
be made there regarding their connection with the Muttiriyan caste. If this is 
established their proper classification is Group 38(a), though they appear to have 
been soldiers originally. 

Marriage is usually deferred until after puberty, and widow re-marriage is 
permitted ; but there does not seem to bo the same freedom of divorce at will as is 
round among Kalians, Maravans, &c. The de.ad are either burnt or buried. The 
consumption of flesh and liquor is allowed. Their usually agnomen is said to be 
Sermikkdran, but the titles Muttiriyan, Ambalakkdran, MaJavarduan, Mutardsan 



and Vannian are also used. The usual agnomen of Muttiriyans, on the other hand, 
is said to be Ndyakkan (Naik). 


340. The Pdlayakkdran caste is found chiefly in the Chingleput district. Their 
„ . _ right to be called a caste that was formerly military and 

. dominant is somewhat doubtftil, for though the word 


is now chiefly used of petty chiefs (Pdligdrs), yet the sub-divisions indicate that this 
caste name has been returned by members of a number of castes who apparently 
regard it as a title. The only sub-divisions of any great strength are Muttiriyan 
and Yadanrinji, of which the former is a separate caste, wlulo the latter means 
.*a northern headman’ (cf. the Mdnghi of Bengal, and the Majji of the Uriya 
country), and is probably a real sub-divisioiiu 
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Chap. X. 341. This is uuotber caste which presents some difficulty. Parivdram moana 
para. 341. Pariwam* 8749 * ^ retinue/ and it is alleged that the people of 

* ^ ’ * this caste were formerly soldiers. Parivdram is found 

as a sub-division of Maravan and Agamudaiyan, and the Parivdras of Madura and 
Tinnovelly are probably either a sub-division or an offshoot of the Maravans. In 
Coimbatore, the only “other district in which the Parivdras are numerous, they 
seem to bo a sub-division of Toreyas, a fishing caste, and Mr. Rice in his Gazet^ 
leer of Mysore says that Parivdra is a synonym of Besta. In this, as in a very 
large number of other instances, further local inquiry is necessary to solve the 
difficulty. 

342. The Velaraas {Elama, Yelama\ a Telugu caste of agriculturists, arc chiefly 
ViUmf 881160 found in Vizagapatam and Ganjain; but they are also 

* ’ * fairly numerous in the other Telugu coast districts and 

in North Arcot. There are numerous mythological derivations of the name, vyIiicIi 

Dr. Opport, however, believes to be a variant of Pallava; but whatever the 
meaning of the word, there can be little doubt that the Velamas arc merely an 
offshoot of the great Kdpu or Reddi caste. The Rdjahs of Bobbili, Pittapur and 
Vonkatagiri, besides a number of minor zemindars, are Velamas, and an account of 
the origin of the Vonkatagiri family, given in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, 
describes the original founder as a Reddi.^ 

The number of sub-divisions returned is 142, of which the most important are 

noted on the margin. A considerable 
number of the sub-divisions of Velama 
are also sub-divisions of Kdpu, and there 
can be little doubt that these two castes, 
as well as the Kammas, Kdlingis and 
Telagas were closely connected formerly, 
whatever may be the case now. It is 
curious to find the Ydnadi 8ub.division so 
strongly represented, for there is at the 
present day a wide gulf between Velamas and Ydnddis. The* Koppala sub-division 
18 found chiefly in Vizagapatam and Goddvari ; the Ponndti sub-division is found 
only in Ganjara. One of the sub-divisions is GAni or Gflna ; the former means a 
hunch-back, the latter a pot, and the Oflna Velamas, called also Gftna Tsdkalas 
(washermen), arc dyers who use the gUna in the exercise of their avocation. I 
believe giini to be a perversion of this by those desirous of ridiculing the preten- 
sions of the Velamas.t In the case of 51,121 individuals, Velama was returned as 
both main caste and sub-division. 

The Velamas have largely adopted Brahmanical customs and ceremonies. 
Marriage before puberty is common, though not compulsory. Divorce is confined, 
as among Brdhmans, to cases in which a wife is proved guiltv of adultery ; the 
husband cannot be divorced. The ro-raarriage of widows is strictly prohibited. On 
the other hand Velamas are allowed to eat flesh and drink liquor. The usual title 
is Nayiu or Ndyiohi, but some stylo themselves Dora (lord). 


Sub-diviaioii. 


Kipu 

Koppala 

Padnia 

Yauidi 


Strength. 


8,514 

238,714 

lf>.8(M5 

41,288 

0,740 


343. This is a Telugu caste, though represented by small bodies in some of the 
.Miiu Tamil districts. They are most numerous in Cudda- 

®*^’‘** **■ ’ ’ pah and North Arcot, to which districts they came 


• Thi* acoeiint is af follows ; it ii intorcstiog on account of the connection betwoon tho Pariahs and the later DraTi- 
dian Hottlors which is fUoro mythologically preserved : ** In tho village of Annmangal a son of Shiyur P6lu Reddi, of the 
tribe of Aymmagantu, with his servant nam^ Reaan, when ploughing n waste piece of land, diHcoverod a hidden troa- 
sure, and an aerial voice was hoard telling the master I^ddi) that if he offered a human sacriAoe ho might safelj 
take'possossion of it- While in great doubt his servant R/son voinntarily offered to become tho sacrifice on condition 
that tho Reddi should engage on behalf of himself and of his posterity, that he and they would take the cognomen of 
Rrsola, and always marry the first wife from out of his (Bdsan's) Pariah tribe. To these conditions the Reddi assented, 

and offering his servant in sacriAce to Rhairava, took possession of the treasure The prince of the 

country sent for Hhivi Reddi, and, after flattering distinction, gave him certain banners, and ennobled him as feudal 
■Jord of a country producing a lac annually.” — Uadraa Jowrnal cf Literatitre and Scimee, vol. vii, p. 372. * 

t See an article by the Rev. J. Cain iu tho Indian Antiquary, vol. viii, p. 216 ; also North Arcot ManutU, p, 278. 
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with the Vijayanagar armies. There are 185 siib-diviaions but only the three Chap. X. 

noted on the margin are returned by para. 347. 

strongtn. I any considerable number of persons ; 

1 16, .357 individuals gave Rdzu as the sub- 
I division. It is evident that Rdzu has 
18.639 been returned by a number of indivi- 
10 , <107 duals who, in reality, belong to other 
castes but claim to be Kshatriyas. 'I'he 
true Rdzus also make this claim, but it is, of course, baseless unless Kshatriya is 
taken to mean the military class without any reference to Aryan origin. In reli- 
gion they are mostly Vaishnavites, and their priests are Brahmans. They wear the 
sacred thread, and in most respects copy the marriage and other customs of the 
Brahmans. Girls should be married before puberty. The re-marriage of widows is 
strictly prohibited, and divorce is allowed only in the case of adultery by the wife. 

Some keep their females in strict seclusion. They arc permitted the use of flesh, 
but intoxicating liquors are interdicted. Agriculture is the occupation of the vast 
majority. Their usual title is Mzii, ; their home-speech is Telugu. 


Sub-tlivigion. 


Mnrikin&du 

Nandiniandttlaiu 

Hdr^-avamgam 


344. It needs but a cursory evamination of the sub-divisions returtiod under 
this head to show that many of these 13,754 individuals 
* have no claim whatever to the title of Rdjput. The 

number of pure Rdjputs in this presidency must be very small indeed, and 1 only 
mention the caste in order to explain that the number of persons returning it is 
far in excess of tb(* actual number of Rdjputs. 


345. The foregoing remarks are equally applicable to the returns of Kshatriyas. 

Kihatri a - 16 SS 12 Kshatriya is, of course, wholly inapplicable to 

* * ‘ ’ the Dravidian races, who might with as much, perhaps 

more, accuracy call themselves Turks. There possibly are a few representatives 
of the old Kshatriya castes, but the bulk of those who figure in the returns under 
this head are pure Dravidian people. The claim to the title is not confined to the 
old military classes desirous of asserting their former position, for we find it put 
forward by such castes as Vannias and Shdndns, the one a caste of farmers and 
labourers, the other toddy-drawers. It is not possible to distribute these pseudo- 
Kshatriyas among their proper castes, as 70,394 of them have given Kshatriya as 
the sub-division also, and it. did not seoni worth while to attempt to distribute 
the rest, for even in their case the sub-division is frequently vague. For example, 
17,610 persons returned Surya as their sub-division, and, though we have 15,302 
under the sub-division Slidndn, and 8,862 under Karukumattai (literally, stem of 
pahni/ra leaf) yet many of the other names are as vague as Sui’ya, and the end to be 
attained by distribution was not worth the labor. 


346. This term denotes the various Mardthi iion-Brdhraan castes who came to 
Mar*thi ‘ 69 961 Routli either as soldiers or camp followers in the 

’ * armies of the Mardthi invaders; but in South Ganara, 

in which district the caste is most numerous, it appears to be the same as Ar<?, a 
class of Mardthi cultivators which is noticed below. Of the total number of 
65,961, as many as 40,871 have returned Mardthi as both caste and sub-division. 
The number of sub-divisions returned by the rest is no less than 305, of which the 
majority are the names of other castes. Some of these castes arc pure Dravidian, and 
the names have evidently been used in their occupational sense. For example, we 
have Bdgam, Gdndla, Mangala, &c. The returns for Mardthis must be examined 
hereafter district by district, for it is only by local investigation that the real caste 
can be ascertained. 


347. Of the total number of 6,809 Ards 4,373 are found in South Ganara, Bel- 
lary and Anantapur, and those are true Ards. Of the 
rest I am not able to speak with certainty, as the terra 
Arya^ which is a synonym of Ard, is also used as an equivalent of Mardthi and 
sometimes in a still wider sense. The true Ards are husbandmen of Mardthi 
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Chap. X. origin. They wear the sacred thread, have Brdhmans as their priests and give 
para. 34& allegiance to the head of the Sringdri mutt. Marriage of girls takes place either 
before or after puberty, and the re-marriage of widows is not allowed. A husband 
may divorce his wife for adultery, but a wife cannot divorce her husband. When 
the guilt of the woman is proved and the sanction of the guru obtained, the hus- 
band performs the act of divorce by cutting a pumpkin in two at a place where 
three ways meet. The use of anim«al food is allowed, but intoxicating liquors are 
forbidden. 


348 . The term Ndyar ^ is derived from the Ssinskrit ndyaka, a leader, and is, 
Ha ar- 898 768 therefore, allied to Naidu, Naik, &c. The Ndyars are 

* * a Dravidian caste, or rather a community, for wo find 

several distinct elements with totally different occupations among the people who 
call themselves by this title. The original Ndyars were undoubtedly a military 
body, holding lands and serving as a militia, but the present Ndyar caste includes 
persons, who by hereditary occupation are traders, artizans, oil-mongers, palanquin- 
bearers, and even barbers and washermen. The fact seems to bo that successive 
waves of immigration brought from the Canarese and Tamil countries different 
castes and different tribes, and these settling down in the country adopted the 
customs and manners and assumed the caste names of the more respectable of the 
community that surrounded them. This process of assimilation is going on even 
yet : Chettis of Coimbatore, for example, who settled in Pdlghat and Walluvandd 
within living memory, have developed by this time into Ndyars. In the census 
schedules wo find instances in which the males of a house affix the term Ndyar to 
their names, while the names of their females end in ‘ Chettichi.* Gollas entering 
the country from the north have similarly, in course of time, assumed Ndyar 
customs and manners and are now styled Ndyars. Again the rdjahs and chief- 
tains of the country sometimes raised individuals or classes who had rendered them 
meritorious service to the rank of Ndyars, These men were thereafter styled 
Ndyars, but formed a separate sub-division with little or no communion with the rest 
of the Ndyar class, until at least after the lapse of generations when their origin is 
forgotten. Ndyar may thus at present be' considered to bo a term almost as wide 
and general as ‘ Sudra.’ The different sections that go by this name have no real 
community of interest, and neither eat together nor intermarry except to the extent 
that will bo noticed below. This fact has always to be borne in mind in discussing 
the manners and customs of the so-called Ndyars. The following remarks apply in 
the first place to those Ndyars who followed hereditarily a military profession 
and only partially to other Ndyars. 


The number of sub-divisions given in the (jensus schedules is 138 ; of these 

some are only names of families (tar- 
wdds), and not of separate sub-castes, 
sirpnifth. i Some of the names again are purely 
I fanciful. I give in the margin those sub- 
32,440 ; divisions which have been most numer- 
iinm i ously returned. Strictly speaking Kiri- 
10,068 i yattil, PurattuChdrna and Agattu Ohdrna 
*42 4^ i are the only sub-divisions which may be 
3o!o8o I said to have been military and dominant 
in former days.t Sudra Ndyars, how- 
ever, may also have some pretension to 
belong to this class. At any rate the sub-divisions noted below have distinct 
hereditary occupations, and their claim to belong to the Ndyar caste would not, I 
am informed, be generally admitted by the members of the sub-divisions specified 
above. I give the caste gi*oup to which each properly belongs : — 


Sub-divifiion. 


Agaita Ch&riia 
I AUikkuriMBi 
Kiriyattil 
Pallic'chan ... 

I Puraitn Cliirna 
' S6dra 
Vattakk4dan 


** For the aocount of this and all Malayilnm oa«iU'fi I am greatly indebted to information furnished by Mr. Qovinda 
MAnt^n, D(*puty Superintendent of the Malayilam Abstraction OflRce. A Malayilam manuscript account of the Mala* 
bur castes, which vras prepared fur the Madras Literary Society in the early ^oars of tbo century, has also boon nsofuK 

t See, in this connexion, the description o 1 these castes in the Literary Society's Manmacript. 
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j Sul)-dm«ion. 

I 

1 Proper Group. 

Htronpfth. 

Sub'diviHion. 

j Proper Group. 

Strungih. 

Anddrin 

D. 26 

6.358 

6'laitavaii 

D. 28 

460 

AttikuriHiii • • 

D. 18 

13.719 

Paiiyin 

D. 27 

89 

Andi 

R. 46 (a) 

7 

Pallic’chin 

D. 8.5 

16,649 

Chiikkin 

D. 27 

1,312 

Pappada Chetti 

C. 14 

29 

Ohiliyaii 

D. 23 

169 

Paradifii 

E. 45 (a) 

3 

Chovatt&n . 

0. 14 

184 

Pilttidi-a 

A. 2 (6) 

r>5 

Eram&n . . 

A. 2 {h) . 

123 

Pitravanibhan 

0. 14 

11 

Garikkal 

E. 4,6 (a) 

92 

Poruviniyan 

D. 27 

15 

Kac'uh&ri 

D. 27 

32 

llaviri 

C. 14 

.3,162 

Knll&ttakurup 

B. 7 

136 

Tarnkai) 

C. 14 

306 

Katapattaii 

D. .3U 

1 

T&ini . . 

E. 45 (a) 

25 

K&rinkaravan 

B. 11 

701 

TnruvHu 

D. 2.3 

9 

KAropanikkati . . 

B. 7 

9 

Teyyampidi 

B. 11 

18 

Kivilambalaviii 

B. 7 

1 

Tunnakkiran 

D. 21 

.336 

KdlayAn 

D. 20 

71 

flrili 

D. 20 

3,898 

Kdttunambyir 

B. 12 

L 

Vannatiiit 

D. 24 

42 

Mauiy&ni 

D. 20 

8 

Valiakkidan 

1). 27 

30,968 

M dray in 

D. 18 

136 

Viniyan 

D. 27 

.330 

Muvviri 

D. 20 

13 

Ydin 

B. 45 (o) 

96 

Mdtiin 

C. 14 

1 





Nivitun 

D. 18 

25 


Total 

79,699 


Deducting tliese the number of Nayara in Malabar is reduced to 298,228, and 
the number might be still further reduced if only we knew more of the other sub- 
divisions returned. 

Of the various sub-divisions Kiriyattil is, by common consent, the highest in 
social status ; but the name Kiriyattil is not in use in the greater part of North 
Malabar, where the class is styled Purattii Charna. These formed the militia proper 
of the former days, and the Ndyar chieftains of those times (the sfdnis and great 
landlords of the present, day) were of this class. Food cooked by them may bo 
eaten by all other classes of Ndyars, and the sub-division, therefore, supplies cooks 
to the lower classes of Ndyars at the present day. Agattu Chdrna Ndyars, and to 
some extent, Sudra Ndyars also, wore the armed dependants of Rdjahs and 
Nambddiris, their females doing menial service to Rduis and Narabddiri women, 
respectively. The Rdjahs of South Malabar used to give some of their dependants 
the title of Memhi (lit, ‘ superior person *). At present the title is assumed by 
anybody and everybody. 

The ordinary food of a Ndyar consists of rice and curry with butter-milk. No 
ghee or dholl is used except on festive occasions and in wealthy families. Conjee 
or rice gruel in the morning, dinner at noon and supper after sunset form the daily 
routine of middle class Ndyars. Flesh is eaten by those who can afford it, and 
fish is generally used ; but such of the families as take Narabudiri husbands for 
their females imitate the Brdhmans and observing a high order of ceremonial 
purity, abstain from animal food. Similarly such of the Ndyar females as attend 
on tho females of Nambudiris and Rdjahs abstain from animal food during the 
period of such attendance. Spirituous liquors are used by tho males but in former 
times this appears to have been a privilege of the elders. 

The dress of this caste is notoriously simple. In the case of males it con- 
sists of a languti and a waist-cloth. The former is a piece of cotton cloth a 
yard long and 9 inches wide, and is passed between tho thighs and tightly 
fastened in front and behind by a string or tape tied round the waist. I'he 
waist-cloth, called mnndii^ is another piece of cotton cloth 2 to 2^ yards long and 
1 to 1^ yards broad. It falls below the knees and sometimes reaches from tho 
waist to the ankles. It is simply folded round the lower limbs, one fold passing 
over tho other in front and fastened by tucking in the end on the right side. 
This dress is common to all classes in Malabar from tho highest to the lowest, tho 
difference being only in the quality and size of tho material. In the poorer 
classes tho waist-cloth will not be larger than a yard or a yard and-a-half by 
three-fourths of a yard. Even the poorest Cheruma cooly in the fields dons this 
and would not work with the simple langHti or piece-cloth, like the workmen oa 
the East Coast. 
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€hap. X. female dross varies in North and South Malabar. In North Malabar 

para, 348, ;/onorally a piece of cloth four yards or so long is doubled and tied round the waist 
ill the same manner as is done by the males, but when they go to temples or 
perform funeral or other rites, the women must pass an end of the dress between 
the logs and tuck it up behind. In South Malabar the dress consists of either one 
piece five yards long or two pieces of three and two yards, respectively. The 
longer piece is first tied round the waist, and one end of it is passed between the 
logs and fastened behind. The other piece is then folded over it in the same way 
as tlie males wear their umindu. On festive occasions and while travelling away 
from home, a similar dress but of laced cloth is worn, with the addition of another 
cloth two y.ards by one yard, which is drawn over the left shoulder and covers the 
upper part of the body. The absence of any covering for the bosom in ordinary 
female dross has drawn much ridicule on the Ndyars, and this custom has been 
much misunderstood by foreigners. So far from indicating immodesty it is looked 
upon by the people themselves in exactly the opposite light, for it was only 
prostitutes who covered the bosom. It is in fact considered a mark of disrespect 
f o one’s elders and betters for either a male or female of the Ndyar caste, and of 
all castes below it, to cover the upper part of the body, and traces of the same 
custom can still be found among other Dravidian tribes, some of them the 
Ndttukkottai Chettis) being people who are anything but uncivilized. The prohi- 
bition, it must bo noted, applies both to males and femah^s. Men, moreover, 
cannot wear caps, turbans or shoes, and must divest themselves of these luxuries 
immediately they moot their elders, even though the meeting takes place in the 
middle of a road. Compare the account given in the Malayalam novel of hidiih'lcha 
by Ihe old Panchu Mdndn of his attempt to wear a pair of shoes in bis younger 
days. Llntil 1805 it was forbidden by law for the women of Tiyyan and lower 
castes in Travancore to wear any clothing above tlio waist. The present gener- 
ation of Niiyar females, however, except servants and the poor, have taken to the 
use of an upper garment, just as the i)resont generation of Ndyar males freely use a 
second cloth and slippers. Another peculiarity about the dress is that both males 
and females are proliibitod from using anything but white materials. Coloured 
cloth can bo used only by Tiyyan females, Mdppilas, and certain other inferior castes. 

A first pregnancy is treated specially. In the fifth month the woman takes 
for 7 or 14 days the sacred ghee purified by mantrams (incantations) and obtained 
from temples or Nambudiri houses. In the seventh or ninth month devil-dances are 
p(^rformed in order to drive awav all evil-spirits from her. In the same month 
takes place what is called *puJ{Jnidi' (///. drinking tamarind juice) which corre* 
spends to the Pumsavanarn ceremony of the Brdhmans. On an auspicious day and 
hour relatives administer to the woman a mixture of certain herbs (some give it to 
drink and others drop in the nostrils). This * pitlih(dl/ takes place only in the 
case of the first pregnancy. Devil-danccs arc invariably performed in the case of 
all pregnancies ; but the more respectable classes in South Malabar arc giving them 
up in favour of worship in, and perambulating of, temples dedicated to Siva, Vishnu 
or Durga. 

The midwife is generally of the barber or Vdlan class in South Malabar and 
of the Malayan or V?lan class in North Malabar. No rites have to be performed 
immediately on the birth of a child, but the better classes have an astrologer 
(Kanisan) ready to consult the stars for the preparation of the horoscope. The 
mother observes pollution for 14 days, that is, her touch pollutes others who 
must then bathe before taking meals, entering temples, &c. The mother may not 
enter temples for 90 days, and none of the other members of her tdrwad may enter 
temples or utter prayers for 14 days. On ihe fifteenth day, the mother is purified 
by tlio following process; first, change of raiment supplied by Vanndn females 
(not Veluttddans), then the sprinkling of panchigamjdm (a mixture of the five 
products of the cow) by a Mdraydn or Attikkurissi, then a bath and then the sprin- 
kling oipmyaham or sacred water obtained from temples or Nambddiri houses. 

Tlio child is given milk on the twenty-eighth day by the mother, and its future 
name is whispered in its ears. In the sixth month the weaning or rice-giving cere- 
mony takes place. Rice is given by the uncle, and, on the same day the child is 
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taken out as far as the gate of the house and is called thrice by the name given Chap, Z. 
to it. Until then the child must not be taken out of doors or called by its name. para. 348. 
The ceremony of shaving the head generally takes place in the fifth year when also 
the ears are pierced, and the child put to school. For all these the Kanisan ie 
consulted for an auspicious time. 

CermnouieH aftending marriage. — These consist of two parts: (a) Tdll^httn 
kalgAnam or tdli-tying marriage, (6) Savibamiham (unionj. 

The former is celebrated with all the ceremonious observance attending the 
marriage of orientals generally ; the latter corresponds to the consummation cere- 
mony of East Coast people, and is not attended with so much pomp and sliow as 
the former. 

A good deal of misunderstanding exists as to the precise nature and import of 
the above ceremonies, and before discussing their meaning 1 shall describe them 
briefly. There are innumerable differences in the details of the ceremonies as 
practised in North Malabar and South Malabar, and even in the same tract between 
the practices of the diflerent sub-divisions of the NAyar community, but the follow- 
ing are the broad features obtaining throughout the coimtry. 

First about the Idlidcettv marriage. This must be performed before the girl 
attains puberty. In every tarwdd (family) this ceremony is performed once in 
eleven or twelve years, and all the girls of the tarwdd, who have not already 
undergone the ceremony, down to the infant in the cradle, are then marricjd in 
this fashion. On an auspicious day at a meeting of all the relatives of the tarwdd, 
the astrologer is consulted, and he then determines the auspicious hour for tying 
the tdli and for certain subsidiary rites preceding and following it. The rites, and 
the order in which they are performed, differ in different parts of the country 
and among diflerent sub-divisions of the caste; bat the general characteristics of 
all arc as follow : — 

1. Auhtamn ngaf t/anif or the worshipping of the eight auspicious articles, such an ilowers, 

clothes, mirrors, Ac. 

2. Kdppii kettaly or tying the bracelet (a piece of string) roimd the arm of tlie girl. 

J3. Kalatiy or taking the girl out to see the sun. 

4. PdttUy or songs, mostly ballads in honour of the incarnation of Krishna. 

5. Tdli^krttu, or tying the tdliy which is a small piece of gold leaf in the shape* of a 

cucumber seea. ^ 

6. Bathing. 

7. Worshipping the tutelar deity. 

The first is in some cases accompanied by what is called kagyilarUtukuy oi* 
pouring rice in the liand. The rice is poured upon a circular piece of bell-metal, 
polished to serve as a mirror, which is held by the girl. In some places it takes 
place a few days before the fdli is tied, and in others on the same day. The 
second item seems to be the same as the Icankanadhdranam of the East Coast. The 
string is tied round the wrist by the brother of the girl or, in North Malabar, by 
a MArayun. This generally takes place before the tdli is tied, but in North 
Malabar it follows that ceremony. 

The third ceremony amounts to a worship of the sun and is not observed by 
all. In the fourth ceremony, the songs are sung by a woman called Brdhmani, 
who, however, is not of the BrAhraan but of the Pushpakan (toraplo servant) caste. 

They are sung sometimes before and sometimes after the tdU-kHtv. Among some 
classes, in the course of the songs the girl is made to put her foot on a grindstone 
an incident evidently resembling the saptapadi of Brdhmans. The fifth is the 
principal ceromonpr. In most sub-castes in North Malabar, the person who ties 
the tdli is a Nambudri or BmbrAndiri, who may even be the father of the girl. In 
others, especially those dependant on RAjahs, it is tied by a SAmanta, one of the 
same caste as the RAjah. In yet otliers, and this forms the largest number in 
South Malabar, the tdli is tied by one of the same sub-caste with the girl. There 
arc also cases in which the tdli is tied by tlie mother, and among KAsargdd NAyars 
it is tied by the father. The person who ties the tdli is in South Malabar, called 
Manavdlan {lit. a bridegroom). He is brought to the house of the bride on the day 
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Ckap. X. tliu ceremony and received by the fomales of the house at the gate. Hia feet are 
para. 348. washe<l by the girl* a brother, and he is conducted to the marriage and 
seated on it wooden seat. The girl is then brought by her brother, covered up like 
a (josha woman and holding an arrow in her hand, and seated either next to him on 
the loft side or in front of him. The auspicious hour is announced by the astro- 
loger, and the tdli is tied by the ManavdJan ; songs are then sung bv men in the 
assembly, narrating the incidents of the marriage of Sri Rdraa and S/ta or Sri 
Krishna and Rukraani or the like, the refrain in all such songs being ‘‘as those 
lived happily in those days may these also live happily for a long time,*’ 

[n some classes the Afanacdlan simply places the tdli string on the neck and the 
mother of the girl ties the knot behind. As already observed, the tdli is tied on all 
the girls of a tarwdd at the same time. In a recent case in Oaliciit there were 27 
girls who underwent the process at the same auspicious hour under the same roof. 
Gencirally a separate Manavdlan ties the tdli on each girl of a house, but in some 
places the same rnau acts for all. After the tdli is tied the girl is made to look at 
the Ai'fnidlKftl star. (Arirmlhati was the wife of the sage Vasishtn, and these are 
said to be the most chaste and happy married pair). 

Tlu^ next point to be noticed (or the sixth in ordoi* given above) is the bath. 
From the initiation day until after the tdli is tied (covering in some cases three or 
four flays) the girl is not bathed or allowed to go beyond certain quarters of the 
house ; but after the tali-tyiug and other ceremonies detailed above she is taken to 
a p\iblic tank or stream and liathed. Next in order follows the procession to a 
temple and worship of the presiding deity. The above ceremonies generally take 
four days. In North Malabftr the tying of the tdli takes place on the aus[)ioiouB 
day fixed, but the remaining ctiremonies can be postponed to some months or years 
provided the girl does not attain puberty. Meanwhile the object of the tyiu^ the 
tali beforehand in such cases is to avoid the risk of the eldest of the girls attaining 
puberty Ix'fore the c(*remony, for which thc*penalty is social excommunication. 

Where the Mduavdlan is of a higher caste he is generally brought to the girl’s 
liouse on the IdliJcHtn day, and iinmedately after the tdli is tied he receives a fee 
for his services and departs. Where he belongs to the same caste as the girl he 
stays and takes part in the ceremonies of bath and worship. In North Malabar 
(which may be said to be the stronghold of the oldest forms of marriage and 
inheritance in the land) no special care is bestowed on the choice of a man for tying 
the tdli, and none, of the ceremonies detailed above, except the actual tying of the 
tdli, is regimled as essential or of much consequence. Any Nambiidri or RmbrAndiri, 
generally the officiating priests of local temples, may be asked to tie the tdli, and 
once the tdli is tied he departs after receiving his fee. The same may bo said to 
bo the case of Manavdlans of higher castes in all the taluks of South Malabar. But 
wh(jre the Manavdlan is of the same caste, and especially in Pdighat, the Mana- 
vdlan’s birthday star should not be antagonistic to that of the girl. From the tying 
of the tdli to the end of all the ceremonies he must remain in the girl’s house, and> 
he goo.s with hei* in the procession to the tank and the temple. On the last day 
the pair serve each other with food, and they sit and eat together, and they even 
hold a piece of cloth between them, and the Manavdlnn cuts it in two. 

One cannot fail to be struck by the strong resemblance that the incidents of the 
tdli-Mtu marriage bear to the marriage ceremonies of.the East Coast Hindus in 
essential points of form, and it is sometimes assei^ted that the tdlulcettu marriage 
peculiar to Malabar is a survival of a real marriage ceremony, but it seems to me 
far more probable that this ceremony is an innovation of the Brdhraans and that in 
Malabar it was never allowed to grow beyond a mere form, as the Brdhmans pre- 
ferred, for their own purposes, the original polvandrous system which they no doubt 
found in force on tlieir arrival. It is incredible that the people of Malabar, having 
once abandoned the loose unions of polyandry, should haVe fefumod to that system, 
and that the people of Malabar were originally poly'ftndrous is, I think, incontestable. 
It should be added that the Manavdlan, when is of the same caste with the girl, 
may become her real husband by going t^Vdugh the aambandham ceremony, which 
will be next noticed ; but this aold^ happens. It is said that in some places the ^rl 
in after-life is bound to ba^ie' as on the demise of a distant relative, on hearing 
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of the (leath of the ManavdlaUy although he did Dot become her hunband; but this 
too is of rare ooourrerice now. 

SambnndhavL — This is also called imtamari (presenting clothes) in the northern 
taluks and kifakkakahjanam^ or bod marriage, in the Pdighat taluk. When a youth 
or girl attains a marriageabh' age, the choice of a propcjr match is made by the 
parents or the elders of the family, and an auspicious day for the wedding is settled 
in consultation with the village astrologer. The most proper match for a man 
is considered to be liis maternal uncle’s daughter. In South Malabar the bride- 
groom’s sister or other rolativ^e proceeds to the bride’s house a few days before the 
selected day and formally proposes. On the wedding day the man goes to the 
bride’s house accompanied by a few friends, and taking with him a bundle of betel- 
leaves and nuts, and, in some places, clothes also. He arrives there not earlier 
than sunset and his feet are washed. Then follows a sumptuous meal, to whicli 
relatives and neighbours of the same caste are invited. The bridegroom is, either 
before or after meals, conducted by his companions to the bridal chamber, and there, 
in the presence of the elderly ladies of the Wise and of the village, he presents the 
bride with betel-leaf and nut, and, in some cases, with clothes and money also. In 
most cases the bride and liridegroorn are utter strangers to each other until this 
night. The man must leave* tlie house early next morning, but returns a few days 
after, this time alone. A day is then fixed to take the wife to the hnsbaml’s 
house, and, on tlie appointed day, the man’s sist»er goes and fetelu^s her. Sben’s 
there detained for a short time, not exceeding a month, and then sent back to her 
mother’s house with presents. After this, and not before, the wife may come and 
go between her mother’s and her husband’s liouse freely. In some places the wife 
is taken to tlie husband’s house the day aft(*r the wedding. 

The above coretnonials attend only marriages contracted within one’s own 
sub-caste ; but a Ndyar may take to wife any Ndyar woman below his own sub- 
division,* though a woman is not, with one exception, allowed to have a husband of 
a lower sub-caste. The exception is among the Ndyars in and around the Cochin 
taluk. Generally speaking the eudogamous limit, within which one must marry, 
includes for the Ndyar male all Ndyars of or below his own sub-caste, while for the 
Ndyar I'emale it includes all Ndyars of or above her own sub-caste and all castesf 
above Ndyars. The exogamous limit within which one may not marry is for both 
males and females in South Malabar the circle of one’s own tarwdd, meaning by 
tarwdd all members tracing descent from a common female ancestor in the female 
line only. Thus, a man may many his father’s sister’s daughter or his father’s 
brother’s daughter, but he may not marry his mother’s sister’s daughter, though 
he marry her brother’s daughter, iu North Malabar, this limit is wider and includes 
all the members of tlio same lUmn which consists of several tarwdds, with no 
community of interest or even pollution. There is no time limitation to the 
operation of the rules prohibiting marriages between persons within the prohibited 
degrees, and the rule is enforced even though the common ancestor bo 20 or 30 
generations back. In short, intermarriage between two persons having the same 
tarwdd name is not allowed, oven though it is quite impossible to trace the descent 
to a common ancestor, for the identity of the tarwdd name is regarded as sufficient 
proof of the identity of descent. This tarwdd name should not be confounded 
with the house name. Generally a man prefixes to his name both the tarwdd and 
house names. Thus, to take the case of, say, X. Y. Ndrdyana Mdndn. Hero X 
stands for the tarwdd name and Y for the house name. There may be twenty- 
five or thirty different houses of the X tarwdd ; the inmates of these houses may 
not intermarry, and the death of any one of them throws the members of all the 
houses into mourning; that is, they shotild one and. all observe pollution ; but the 
members of one house do not inherit the property of another house until the 
members of the latter house become extinct. 


• Jn Huch tb»>rei8 only th(» pr«8nntin^ of rlothoi or and nntii by the man Tbort* in no formal propownl 
by bi8 siHtHr, nor any fenHt, Ai*. 

•f Tlie'Viti ji preju(lic)e I’oroijfn RrilimanH. 
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Chap. X. IHmrce. — Sa'tnl>atidhain is, strictly speaking, dissoluble at the will of either 
para. 348. party without any formal ceremony being gone through for the purpose,* but. 

that will is controlled by public opinion which views with disfavour divorces made 
for trivial reasons. In cases of divorce the children always go with the mother. 
Their legal guardian is their uncle, or kdrampau (managing member) of the 
mother’s house. Both widows and divorced women are allowed to remarry, but 
the second and subsequent marriages of women are not celebrated with even as 
much formality as the first marriage. The man goes to the woman’s house with^ 
friends, and giving her betebleaves and nut or dresses, takes her to wite. 

Fmicral Gervinonics. — When a person is on his death-bed, the nearest relatives 
gather round him and give him three drops of w.ater, each uttering prayers. After 
• death the body is washed, covered with a new cloth and taken to the burial-ground 
which lies in the southern part of the house compound. The funeral pyre is made 
of the wood of a mango tree cut for the occasion. 'Phe body is placed on it with 
tho head to the south and fire applied to the pyre by the next-of-kin. When the 
cloth covering the body is nearly burnt, a piece is torn out of it and one part is 
kept by tho brother or nephew and the other part by tho son. When the body is 
burnt tlio funeral party bathe, and taking a pot of water to the burial-ground go 
round the pyre throe times, {tour some water on the pyre and throw the pot of 
water from the foot to the head of tho pyre. Then they offer oblations of water 
to the spirit of tho deceased and fiist for the rest of the day. 'I’lie funeriil rites 
comraonco on the next day ; they are performed by the nearest relative on the 
mother’s side younger than the deceased, and by the son. These ai-e shaved on 
that day, and for six days thereafter offer oblations of water U) the spirit of the 
deceased in tho inner court-yard of the house, the priest being .'i Milrdydn or 
Attikurissi. On the seventh day they go to the burial-ground, collect the bones 
in a fresh pot, dig up the ground, sow grains and plant a plantain tree on the spot. 
Tho bones are deposited at the foot of a fig tree or of a jack-fniit tree, and, at the 
next convenient opportunity, removed therefrom .and thrown into the waters of 
any sacred river. Pollution is observed by the members of the tarwdd tind by the 
widow and children of the deceased for eleven days in the northern taluks and 
fourteen days in the southern taluks. After the bones have been collected, funeral 
cakes arc offered to the spirit of tho departed, the priest for the purpose beiug 
a Mdriiytin in the north and Attikurissi in tho south. In the morning of the 
twelfth or fifteenth day, as the case may be, before daybreak, the Mdniydn or Atti- 
kurissi performs certain rites and is then feasted. Funeral cakes are then offered 
under his instructions, and these are thrown into a public tank or stream. After 
daybreak the sprinkling of panrhngaeyam\)'^ i)x\i priest on the persons observing 
pollution and a bath remove the pollution, but in the south they require the 
sprinkling oi ymydham or sacred water after the bath in order to purify them- 
selves. Tho members of the deceased’s family cannot, however, go to temples until 
after tho sixteentli day, even in cases where the pollution is said to bo removed on 
the twelfth day. Funeral cakes continue to be offered until the forty-first day, the 
priest being an Elayad (called also Karnkanambidi in the north). In North Malabar 
tho period of mourning generally ceases on the forty-first day, but in the south 
it is usual to continue it for one year after death, funeral cakes being oflered once 
every month, or in the case of the rich even every day. During this period, which 
is called diksha, the chief mourner must abstain from flesh and fish, wine and 
women, and cannot shave. The bodies of children and of those who die of epi- 
demic diseases are only buried and in these cases no funeral rites are performed. 

I have not been able to discover any truce of totemism among the Ndyai-s, 
but a detailed examination of family names has yet to be undertaken. 

Tho chief element in the religion of the Ndyars is the worship of ancestors, 
but the Puranic deities have gained some hold, and Siva, Vishnu and Durga are 
all regarded with a certain amount of veneration. Serpent worship also is verv 
common. 


* In Kimirgotl there ie a Hettleiuent of acoonnts as to proiientB, omuroentii, &o. A deed of Beparatioi^ ii drawn up 
and nigned in the presenett of four witneaaes. 
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The most noteworthy of the remaining custom of this casto is their peculiar Chap. Z. 
system of inheritance which is through the female line and is called Marumakkat- P^tb. 9J9. 
t&jam. Thus a child belongs not to its father’s but to its mother’s family, and 
husband and wife remain each in Ins or her own tarwdd.* A man has power of 
gift over his self-acquired property, but he cannot leave it by will, and, if ho has 
not exercised his right of gift it passes to his tarwdd on his death and his children 
get none of it. The tanedd property is managed by the senior male member of 
the tarwdd, regard being paid only to age and not to stocks. Thus the natural 
guardian of a child is not its father but some member of its mother’s family. 

A very interesting account of Ndyar family life is given in Mr. Chandu Mdndn’s 
novel, InduUka, wnich has been translated into Kuglish. 

Another peculiarity is the observance of a rigid system of pollution, a short 
account of which will be found on pages of Mr. Logan’s Manual oj 

Malabar. There is a ceremony called tirnnduhuii or tirandukalydnam performed 
when a girl attains puberty. It is simply an occasion of feasting. The girl 
observes pollution for throe days, and is on the fourth day purified in the manner 
mentioned above in respect of pollution from childbirth. The Ndyar females 
enlarge the lobes of their ears to a prodigious length by boring them and inserting 
therein heavy pieces of wood or lead, like the Kalians or Ndttukdttai Chettis, 

In the generiil anxiety to secure a suitable or desirable m.atch, samhandham is 
sometimes performed even before the girl attains puberty, and what is worse, 
cohabitation follows immediately. In former days this was not at all a rare 
occurrence in the case of girls of 10 or 11 years old, puberty generally coming on 
in the 12th or 13th year. Even now, I am assured, the practice is prevalent, and 
though Malaydlis who have received an English education may hesitate to acknow- 
ledge it, an ordinary Malaydli finds nothing wrong in it, for the great end to be kept 
in view is to secure a husband for the girl. And I may here mention that the 
independence of Ndyar women, which one reads so much of, is more apparent 
than real, for she is nearly as much in the power of the ciders of her family as the 
most closely guarded inmate of a zendna, and it is seldom indeed that she has the 
courage to take her own way in the teeth of the opposition of her relatives. 

T would also note here the fact that the women of North Malabar are pro. 
hibited from crossing the river that separates it from South Malabar. The custom 
is said to have originated in the days when the Rdjahs of tli<) two countries were 
constantly at war with one auothor, but this does not explain the fact of the pro- 
hibition being one-sided. An agitation is now being carried on by certain young 
men of North Malabar to have this unreasonable prohibition cancelled, which puts 
such of them as seek employment outside at a disadvantage, in that their females 
do not accompany them. It is noteworthy also in this connection that the Ndyar 
and other females of the Kdsargdd taluk of South Cannra are prohibited from 
crossing the Chandragiri river which separates it from North Malabar, and that 
the Tiyya women in parts of Walluvandd are prohibited from crossing a channel 
which separates that taluk from Pdlghat. Some vague idea of the impurities of 
the castes living outside may have led to the prohibition in such cases. 

349. This may be called the caste of Malaydlam Rdjahs and chieftains, but 
. 1 hardly a separate caste at all, at any rate at pre- 
sent, for those Ndyars and others who have at any time 
been petty chieftains in the country call themselves Sdmantas. The primary mean- 
ing or the word Sdmanta is given by Dr. Gundert as ‘ the chief of a district.’ The 
Sdmantas assert that they are the descendants of Kshatriyas, who fled from the 
wrath of Farasurdma, and divesting themselves of the sacred thread, lived in jungles 
without repeating their daily mantrama, whence their name of ‘ Sdmanta,’ or those 
without mantrama. Neither philology nor anything else supports this fable. 

The sovoral castes that go to make the present body of Sdmantas are (1) ^rddi, 

(2) Nodungddi, (3) Vallddi, (4) Unittiri, (5) Atiydti, (6) Tirumulpdd, (7) Nambiydr. 


* Formerly the wife aotually remained in her own taroiM, house after marriagt', and her husband risited her there^ 
now the onstom of going to the hosband'i homse is spread {tig. 


fi8 
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CSiap. X. *^*'*^^ hQ,\e been shown in tho tables as separate castes and will bo noticed 
para. 350. next after this. Nambiydrs are not really different from Ndyars although it is now 
asserted that Samanta Nambiydrs are distinct from Ndyar Nambiydrs. Nambiydrs, 
stvliuL' themselves Sdmantas, are found only in North Malabar, and tho only 
peculiarity about them is that they marry their girls only to Nambddiris. The 
large bulk of Nambiydrs, liowover, are called Ndyars simply and their females 
take husbands from both the Ndyar and higher castes, as do the other Ndyars, 
Tn fact Narabiydr has come to be a simple title ordinarily conferred on Ndyars by 
North Malabar Rdjahs, just as Mdndn is a title conferred by the Rdjahs of South 
Malabar. 

In the Literary Society’s manuscript already referred to, it is stated that these 
Narabiydr and other Sdmantas cannot marry within their own caste, but this custom 
is now prevalent only in certain parts of North Malabar. It may be that the 
cMistom was more prevalent in the beginning of tho century, and it points to 
the fact that the families constituting the caste were descended from one known 
common ancestor, and that it was only when common descent came in course of 
time and with increase of population to be lost sight of that marriages within 
the caste began to take place. 

'Phe customs and manners of tho Sdmantas are similar to those of Ndyars, but 
they are generally considered to hold a higher position in the social scale. 

350. All these call themselves Sdmantas now, but wherever possible they have 
Eradi; 866. Separated in abstraction. Tho three are closely 

K0dttnMdi‘:99i. allied, the names being entirely local and denoting a 

Vtiiodi: 214. settlement in ^Erndd, Nedunganad and Walluvandd. 

Tho Zamorin of Calicut arid his family are Erddis, and tho Walluvandd Rdjah is a 
Vallddi. Tho Kt'raldlpall i says that the first Zamorin was a ?dmanta who came 
from Piintura (a vilhifife, still known by that name in the Perundurai or the present 
Erode taluk of the Coimbatore District) and rendered such service to Cbdraman 
Perumal that he was made a chieftain. It is also said that ho was originally of 
the cowherd caste. There are two facts noteworthy in this connection. In an 
account of the marriage rites of the Idaiyan (shepherd) caste received from the 
Coimbatore District it is stated that the ceremonies are as follow : — 

l«t day, erecting pauddl (booth) and kankana dhdranam. 

'2nd day, songs. 

i\rd day, the tying of tho tdli. 

4th day, os on the second. 

5tk day, worship in temples. 

Now tho same order, o.\cept that tho fourth day’s ceremony is either omitted 
or extended for two days more, is found in tho cerojiionics of tlie Znmorin’a 
family, and tho Ndyars in South Malabar in their tdH-kettv. marriages, while other 
Ndyars and Sdmantas follow quite a different order and have the tying of the tdli 
on the first day and other ceremonies on the following days. Again, there is a 
caste called Pdndan appearing in our tables in Group 35. There are only 28 
persons of this caste in Malabar, and they are all in Calicut. These are the 
palauquin-bcarers of tho Zamorin. They are in dress, manners, customs and 
language ontirelj? 'I'amilians, and while tho Zamorin is polluted by the touch of any 
ordinary Tamilian, these Pdndans enjoy the privilege of bearing him in a palan* 
quin to and from tho temple every day. Now there is a sub-division of Idaiyans 
by name Pogondan, and I understand that these Pogondans are the palanquin- 
bearers of the Idaiyan caste. It seems probable that the founder or some early 
member of the Zamorin family obtained palanquin-bearers of his own caste and 
granted them privileges which no other Tamilians now enjoy. Whatever the 
origin of the 6vddi caste under consideration, they are now wholly Malaydlis with 
all the customs and manners peculiar to Malaydlis. Their dross and their cere- 
monies attending on birth and death are the same as those of Ndyars. Their 
marriage ceremonies are also divided into two parts, (1) tdl.i~kettu, and (2) snm- 
humlhnm. In the former the chief points areas already noted. The tt^i is tied 
by so-called Kshatriyas, known as Tirumulpddii (not the Sdraanta Tirumu1pdd)« 
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The same Tirutnulpdd ties the tdli for all the girls in a house at the same auspi* 
cious liour. As for mmhaiidkam it seems that, in former days, the females might 
not have husbands of the same caste, but could marry Nambudiris, but now it 
is only in the families of the Zamorin and similar chiefs that the husbands are 
exclusively Xarabiidiris ; at these marriages the Nnmbddiris go tlirougli no formal 
ceremony as men of the same caste as tho bride would do ; they obtain the sanc- 
tion of tho senior male and female member of the family to the union, present 
tho girl witli cloth or betel and nuts, and that is all. The fact is their position 
in the social scale is such that they consider it beneath their dignity to go tfirough 
any ceremony with an inferior caste. 

At present, excluding tho families of tho petty chieftains, the ondogamons 
limit is for tho males in some parts of North Malabar, the limit of the Ndyar caste, 
and in the rest of the country their own as well as the Ndynr castes, and for females 
their own caste (except in tho said parts of North Malabar) and the Nambddiri caste. 
The oxogaraous limit is, in the above-said parts of North Malabar, the whole caste 
itself and in the rest of tho country the tarwud as defined in tho case of the 
Niyars. The females are called Kdlpdd (Kdvilpdd) or Kdlma (Kdvilamma). 

351. This is the caste of the Kadattandd Rdjah in North Malabar. The 

Atiyotl- 67 tradition is that when he was driven out of his tem- 

tories in and around Calicut by the Zamorin he took 
shelter under tho Rdjah of Ohirakical, who gave him the Kadattandd country to 
hold as his vassal. Perhaps from this fact ai' 0 .se the name Atiydli, from Atiya, 
slave. In customs and manners they resemble the ^Irddisand Nedungddis. Some 
Atiydtis advance no pretension to be above Ndyars in rank. 

352. There are two Tirumulpdds— one a Sdmanta and the other a so-called 

Kshatriya. The former observes customs .and nuanners 

exactly similar to Ei-ddis and Nedungddis. In fact 
these are all more or less interchangeable terms, members of the same family 
calling themselves indifferently liirddi or Tirumulpdd. The Ksliatriya Tirumulpdd 
wears tho sacred thread, and the rites he performs are similar to those of Brdhmans, 
whoso dress he has also adopted. Ho has, however, like Ndyars, tdii-keUu and 
•tarnbumlliu/it separately. His females take Nambudiri consorts by preference, but 
may havn husbands of their own caste. The fdli is tied either by a man of the 
same caste or by a Nambudiri. Their inheritance is in the female lino as among 
Ndyars and Samantas. Generally the males of this caste furnish husbands to the 
females of the tarwdds of chieftains, and the females furnish wives to Nambudiris. 
The touch of these females does not pollute a Nambudiri as does that of Ndyars 
and Samantas, and what is more Nambudiris may eat their food. The females are 
galled ‘ Nambashtddiri. ’ 

353. The Unittiris follow tho same customs as the Krddis. The Rdjabs 

Bnittiri: SOI Ghirakkal and Travancore are said to be of this caste. 

The latter perform the ceremony called 

to become a Kshatriya, but the status so acijuired is personal and not hered- 
itary. The females of this caste, other than those of reigning f.arailies, are called 
Pillayddiri. 

354. This is a caste found in South Canara and to a small extent in Bollary. 

. They are said to bo a branch of the Konkan Mahrdtis 

of Qoa, from whence they were invited by the 

Lingayat kings of Nagara to serve as soldiers and to 
defend their forts (kote), whence tho alternative name of Kotoyava. Another name 
for them is Rdmikshairi, The mother-tongue of tho Sdrvdgdnis of South Canara 
is Oanarose, while their brethren in tho north speak Konkani. Tliey have now 
taken to cultivation, but some are employed in tho revenue and police depart- 
ments as peons and constables, and a few are shopkeepers. Tho name ydrvegdra, 
is derived from Canarese shne, an army. 

In religion they are Hindus, and like most West Coast castes are equally 
|)artial to the worship of Siva and Vishnu. They wear the sacred thread. Kardu 


Chap. X. 
para.8M. 
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Bnihmanfl are their priests, aad they owe allegianoe to the head of the Sring^ri 
. imtt. Their girls are married before puberty, and the remarriage of widows ia 
neither allowed nor practised. Divorce is permitted only on the ground of the 
unchastity of the wife. The body of a child under three years is buried, and 
that of any person exceeding that age is cremated with the usual ceremonies. 
They eat flesh but do not drink. Their titles arc Ndyak, Aiya, Rao and Sheregar. 

355. This is rather au occupational than a caste name. It means a foot* 
r»iko - SMI soldier, and is used to denote the retainers of the Uriya 

* *' ’ Chiefs of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. Those men were 

granted lauds on feudal tenure and belonged to various castes. They are now 
ordinary agriculturists. Some are employed in the Police and as peons in the 
various public departments. Most of them are probably of the Odiya caste, 
though a number of other caste names appear in the list of sub-divisions. 


Group 2 (a).— Cultivators. 

The total strengtli of the 99 castes included in this group is 7,016,140, or 
19*69 per cent, of the whole population. 

356. The Velldlas are the great farmer caste of the Tamil country, and they 
are strongly represented in every Tamil district. The 
vaiiaiai. s,ufi.wo. word ‘ VelUlan* is derived from oeUdnmai^ meaning 

cultivation, tillage, *‘and it is but natural to infer that Velldlan means a cultivator 
rather than a man of a particular tribe or country.’* * This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that the Vellilans are divided into a number of sub-castos 
which are practically distinct. 

As many as 9)50 sub-divisions of this caste have been returned, but some are 
merely occupational names, while others are territorial. I give below fifteen of the 
most important sub-divisions : — 


Sub-divieious. 

Strongth. 

Sab'divieionn. 

Strength. 

Aganiudaiyan 

42,443 

Sendalai 

167,183 

Karaikkdt 

137,245 . 

Sdxliia 

224,076 

Kodikk^l 

46,836 

Tendiaai 

231,371 

Kondaikatti 

31,012 

Tondamandalam 

81,837 

Konga 

419,626 

'I’uluva 

191,098 

Nao’chai 

9,996 

Udaiydii 

17,.550 

Pdndiya 

60,825 

VoUikkai 

14,098 

Pdnamalli 

22,086 






. — — — — 

— 


Kdraiickdf or Kdrkdtta . — The word is said to mean ‘ Velldlas that saved or 
protected the clouds,* and the mythological origin of the name is as follows. In 
the reign of Ugra Pdndiya there was a terrible famine which continued for twelve 
years. The king provoked at this, imprisoned all the clouds for their neglect of 
duty. Indra, the god of clouds, requested the Pdndiya king to release them, but 
ho refused to comply until somebody stood as a guarantee for their faithful per- 
formance of their duty of sending rain to his kingdom. Some Velldlas oamo for- 
ward, and over since that time they have been known as Kdrkdtta Velldlas. 

The Kdraikkdt Velldlas are found in all Tamil districtJ?, but are most numerous 
in Madura. Their customs arc much the same as those of Tondamandalam 
Velldlas. An interesting account, written by Lieutenant Ward in 1824, of the 
Kdraikat Velldlas of the Palni Hills, is referred to in the Madura Manual Widows 
are free to remarry, * and wives are acoustomed, it is supposed, to grant the last 
favour to their husbands* relations. Adultery outside the husband’s familv entails 
expulsion from caste.* This custom is probably a survival of fraternal polyandry. 


• MaAura Manual, part ii, p.81. Dr. Oppert conaideri to b© otymologioally oonnocted with Pollan, Falli,. 

Ac,, tho word meaning the lord of the VHltu or Pattoe.*’— Ifndrai Journal of LUeratun and Seionco for 1887*88, p* 188.. 
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KodilMh— This word moans a betel garden, and the name owes its origin to 
the particular occupation of this sub-division. Kodikkdl VelliUas aro moat 
oils m Tanjore and^Salcm, but there is a fair number of them in iinnevclly and 

Kondaikatti.-Tho name is due to the cu^.om of this sub-division of tying 
their hair in a knob on the top of their heads. They are moat numerous m Noitli 
Arcot and Chingleput, and hold a high position among Vollahxs. 1 hey aro 
“extremely strict in their customs, not allowing their women to travel by any 
“ conveyance, and punishing adultery with the utmost seventy. 

Konqa . — These aro found chiefly in the Coimbatore and halem districts, 
the old Konqn Dkanii. They are also numerous in Madura and liunovelly. Iheir 
origin is doubtful, but it is universally admitted that they hold a relatively low 
Dosition. No other Vellala would take his meals with them, because, it is said, 
they emiiloy Uppiliyans and other low caste people as coo^ for their marriages, . 
&c I am informed by two native officers that barbers officiate as their priests, 
and that the tdli is not tied round the neck of the bride by the bridegroom, 
but by a person known as the Aruraaikkaraii, who is assisted by the barbei . Mai- 
riaffo^vvith a maternal uncle’s d.augliter is looked upon as the most desirable 
union, and this frequently results in a boy of 7 or 8 being married to a girl twice 
his age, who lives with her father-in-law until her husband grows up. 1 his custom, 
which is also found among the Kunnavans of Madura Nhonds ot Ganpin 

as well as other Dravidiaii castes, is said to bo dying out. Widows may not remarry, 
and divorce is allowed in the case of adultery by the wife, though adultery with 
members of the family or sub-sept seems to be regarded with leniency, ihe 
husband can be divorced for impotence, and the woman can then re-inarry. ley 
have a somewhat elaborate system of caste govei-nraent, which is described in the 
Coimbatore Mamal. Such of their children as ure born lame, blind or dumb, 
constitute a distinct caste called the ‘ Mudavdudis,’ and their wants .are provided 
for by means of a compulsory levy in kind at the time of harvest. It is said that 
the Mudavilndis have the right ot taking possession of any Vellala child that s 
infirm or maimed, the claim being made by spitting in the, child s face. hey em- 
ploy both Brilhmaiis and members of their own caste as priest. I heir apiomen is 
‘Kavandan,’ a title which is .also borne by a number of other castes, llie word is 
usually said to mean a scoundrel, a rogue, but it may possibly be derived from 
karan or karandi, a sling, and have been used originally to denote a hunting 

tribe. 

Nodchai. — This sub-division is returned only from hialein, and I have no iiitoi- 

mation regarding it. , , • i 

Pdndiya — These aro the descendants of those Velldlas who settled in tho 
districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. tho old Pdndiya Kingdom, where they are 
most numerous. Mr. Nelson gives seven territoruil septs of this sub-division,- ot 
which tho last, Kdttai Volldlas, deserve special notice. Kdttai means a fort, .and 
these Vclldlas live within a mud fort near Srivaikuntam in the Tinnevelly district. 
Their women are strictly prohibited from leaving the fort or seeing any males, 
except their husbands. Kvon their own male children aro not allowed to see 
them. Nobody is permitted to enter the fort and visit .any of their houses. 

PdmmalU (Poonamallec) —This division takes its name from tho town of 
Poonamallee, an old military station near Madras. Tho Punaraalh Velldlas aro 
a branch of the Tondamandulam sub-division. 

SendM..— Out of a total of 107,183 returning this sub-division, 159,070 are 

found ill Coimbatore, the remainder being divided between halem and linnevelly. 
‘Sendalai’ literally means a red head, but I do not know how the name came to 
be applied to a division of Velldlas. 

Sdzhia . — These are the descendants of those who settled in tho Chdla country. 
They aro most numerous in Tanjore and Madura, They follow Brdhman customs 
very closely, and it is said that they worship only Brahmanical gods and are strict 
vegetarians. 


Chap. X. 
para. 356. 


• North Arcot Manwii, p. 277. 
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Chap. X. Literally ‘aouthorn country/ With the exception of 3,342 in 

para, 367. Madura, tbo whole of the Tendisai Velldlas are found in Coimbatore. They are 
not in(‘ntioned in the Manual of that district, and are possibly only a branch of 
the Koiiga Velldlas, 

Tondama ndalam, — This sub-division took its name from Tondanddu, the 
ancient Pallava country (the modern districts of Chinglepiit and North Arcot), 
whore they first settled and where they ai’e still most numerously represented. 
The settlement appears to have taken place in the ninth or tenth century A.D. They 
are generally considered to be of somewhat superior standing to other Velldlas. 
They are very strict in the observance of caste rules and are vegetarians, though 
some of them eat flesh now-a-days. Their ordinary title is Mudali^ while all other 
Velldlas, except the Kongu, are called PillaL 

Tnluva. — These are immigrants from the Tulu country, a part of the modem 
district of South Canara. Mr. Nelson is of opinion that these are the original 
Velldlas, who were invited to Tondamandalam after its conquest by the Chdlaking, 
Adondai Chakravarti.* They are now found in all the Tamil districts, but are 
most numerous in North and South Arcot, and Chingleput. 

Literally ‘ silver handed.' This sub-division is found only in the 
Salem district. I have no information regarding it. 

Agamudaiyan and IJdaiydn are the names of separate castes, and the fact 
that these people consider themselves to be Velldlas shows how loosely that tt^rm 
is used. 

It is not possible to give an account of the marriage and other customs of the 
Velldlas which shall be applicable to all sub-divisions, for while some have unmis- 
tukeable traces of the freedom of divorce and remarriage and even of polyandry 
which were characteristics of early Dravidian social relations, others have adopted 
the rigid customs of the Brdhraans almost in their entirety. The only way, there- 
fore, is to treat each sub-division separately, and this I liope to do, to some extent, 
in the new edition of the District Manuals. At present I have not sufficient 
materials for the task. • 


357 . This is a caste of Canarese farmers found in Madura; a few were also 

xa Ulan 37 077 enumerated in Coimbatore and Tinnevelly. They are 

’ mentioned by Mr. Nelson, but no information regard- 

ing their customs is given, and 1 have not succeeded in obtaining a single note on 
them. The most important sub-division is VaMalign^ but this simply means a ryot. 
Their usual agnomen is Kavandau, 

358 . Those four Tamil castes are closely connected. The last is probably a 

Nattfunan* 97 466 title rather than a caste, and is the usual agnomen of 

Mtutmin:’ 84,986. the Nattaiirins, Malairndns and Sudarmdns, as also of 

sudarman: 14^94. pottor caste (Kusavau). Nattamdu means ‘ a man 

XTdalyan; 63,007. c ,, ^ho hills,’ and Sud- 

arman, ‘ one who does good, a hero.' Nattampadi is another form of Nattamdn. 
Tradition traces the descent of the three castes from a certain Ddva Rdja, a Chdra 
King, who had three wives, by each of whom ho had a son, and these were the 
ancestors of the three castes. There are other stories, but all agree in ascribing 
the oidgin of the castes to a single progenitor of the Ohera dynasty. It seems 
probable that they are descendants of the V^dar soldiers of the Kongu country 
who were induced to settle in the eastern districts of the Chdra Kingdom. 
Additional evidence of the important position they onc^ held is afforded by the titles 
Panddriydr, Panddrdttdr (custodians of the treasury) which some of them still use. 
Some of them again are locally styled Poligars (Pdlayakkdran) by the ordinary 
ryots, and the title Kdvalgdr is not infrequent. 

The name of each caste appears as a sub-division of the other two, and Udaiydn 
is also a sub-division of all. The main sub-divisions of Udaiydn again are Malai- 
mdn, Nattamdn and Sudarradn, about 41,000 out of the total of 53,000 being included 


* Seo also Carr’s Ths Bt>vcn Pagodatf p. 113. 
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under llio first two of these. It is said, however, that the three castes are now Chap, 
distinct and do not intermarry. 

The majority of them are Saivitos, and Brahmans officuite as their priests. 

Girls are married either before or after puberty, but there is a tendency towards 
the adoption of the former custom. Divorce is granted only for adultery by the 
wife, widows may not remarry. The use of flesh is allowed, but Malaimiins 
are said to be vegetarians. Among the Nattamdns there is a peculiar custom 
requiring a newly-married couple to live in a house of their own instead of, as 
usual among most castes, in the house of the husband’s parents. The Malaimans 
have an unenviable notoriety as receivers of stolen property. 


359. This is a numerous Telugu cultivating caste widely spread throughout all 
oAMaAo districts. It is the largest caste in the presidency, 

apu or • 1 . , , ^ Kdpu \ineans a watchman, and ‘ Reddi,’ which 

is found as Irattu, Iretti, Raddi, Rahtor and Rashtrakuta, means a king. The Kdpus 
or Reddis (Ratti) appear to liave been a powerful Dravidian tribe in tlie early 
centuries of the Christian era, for they have left traces of their presence at various 

) periods in almost every part of India. * Though their power had been put down 
Tom time to time by the Chalukyas, the Pallavas and the Belldlas, several families 
of zairiindars came into existence after the captivity of Pratdpa Rudra of Wdrangal 
in A.D. 132.3 by the Muhammadan emperor, Ghiyas-ud-din Toghluk. They ougld., 
perhaps, to have been classed as formerly military and dominant, but the Velama 
caste, which has been placed in Group 1, sufficiently represents the ruling section 
of this great agricultural community. 

The number of sub-divisions returned i|i 840, of which the following are the 
most important : — 


Stib-diviflion. 

' 

S(r»‘agth. 

A} YnlbyH 


1 

24,278 

Bnlijn 



38,(i97 

Bhumauolii . . 



29,397 



1 

26, 141 

Gaxula 



302,462 

Onudi K^)Uai 



18,905 

Kainmapuri 


‘ * i 

11,300 

Kodide 


1 

91,200 

Kunfheti 



8,842 

Moraaa 



40,934 

.MofAti 

• • • ■ 

. • 

145,391 


vision. I Ktronjth. 


Nerati . . . . . . . . | 

29, 4 IS) 

Oraga-nti . . . . . . i 

13,87;j 

Pdkaiiiiti . . . . . . . . ' 

220, 358 

Palle . . . . . . . . : 

22,693 

Paula . , . . . . . . 

455,134 

Poddaganti . . . . . . i 

204,270 

I'dkaudti . . . , . . . . ; 

67,820 

Ponganadu 

27,887 

Tclaga . , . . . . . . 1 

18,796 

Velanati .. .. 1 

49,082 


Ill the case of 387,398 individuals Kdpu was returned as the sub-division 

also. 


At/odhya , — This sub-division is found, not in tln^ Telugu country, but in 
Tinnevelly, and there are some 2,000 of them in Madura. They are usually known 
as Reiddis and are very proud of their supposed connection with Oudh. At the 
commencement of their marriage ceremony, the bride’s party ask the bridegroom’s 
who they are, and the answer is that they are Ayddhya Reddis. A similar question 
is then asked by the bridegroom’s party and the bride’s friends reply that they are 
Mithila Reddis. They are Vaishnavites and have no domestic priests. Their 
marriage ceremony is very simple and is attended by no religious service. The tdli 
is tied by the sister or female cousin of the bridegroom and some of the relations 
then join the hands of the couple. The fdli is peculiar, consisting of a number of 
cotton threads besmeared with saffron, without any gold ornament. They have a 
proverb to the effect that ‘ he who went forth to procure a tdli and a cloth never 
returned,’ but I have not ascertained what the origin of this is. 


• Salem Monua?, vol. i, p. 17, and Vleot'a Dynastien of the A'anarefc p. .31. Their ancient kiiiff«loiii wa» 

•called Ilc^^uipidi. 
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Chap. X. Tluj girls are generally married after puberty. The bridegroom may be a 
para. 359. cliiW, and in that cfiae the wife cohabits with some adult member of her husband’s 
family or at least of his caste, though it is said the husband’s representative may 
even be a member of another caste. The children born during the non-age of the 
husband are regarded in every way as his children. There is no freedom of 
divorce, and the remarriage of widows is forbidden. The usual agnomen is 
KedfJi, 

Biilija and Gthmla, — Balija is the name of a separate caste and Gdzula that 
of one of its principal sub-divisions. Tlio Balijas have been classed as tmders, 
but the bulk of them are now engaged in cultivation and this accounts for so many 
having returned Kdpu as their main caste, for Kdpn is also a common Telugu word 
for a ryot, a farmer. It is, however, not improbable that there was once a closer 
connection than now between the Kapus and the Balijas, and the claim of the 
Balijas to belong to the Kdpu caste may have a foundation in fact. Nearly the 
whole of the so-callod Balija and Gdzula Kdpusare found in Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam. An account of the Balija caste will bo given later on. 

Bkmianchi , — Practically the whole of these, are found in the Godavari district. 
The name moans ‘good earth.* 1 have no information regarding this sub-division. 

Desiir. — The Uesur Kdpns are found chiefly in Nellore, North Arcot and 
Salem. Mr. Cox thinks the name is a territorial one, but they themselves derive it 
from dfha, body, and silra^ valour, saying that they were renowned for their 
courage. Their vomen are kept (/oaha^ but otherwise there is nothing peculiar in 
their customs. 

Gandi Ki)fff4 . — These are found only in Madura and Tiiinevelly and are also 
known simply as Kdttei Reddis, ‘ Koftei * is the Tamil for a fort, the correspond- 
ing Telugu word being Kota. Their*fomaIes do not appear in public. 

Kammapnri Rdpits, — These arc found only in Trichinopolv. I have no notes 
on this sub-division, but their name suggests a connection with the Kammas. 

Kodide The majority of this sub-division is found in Cuddapali and 

Anantapur. 

KiincIuHi , — Found only in Anantapur. 

M()ra,s(i , — Found chiefly in Cuddapah, North Arcot and Salem. There is a 
sub-sectiou of them called ‘ ]'€rahi irche Kapnla* or ‘ Kdpus who give the fingers,’ 
from a carious custom which requires that when a grandchild is born in a family 
the wife of the eldest son of the grandfather must have the last two joints of the 
third and fourth fingers of lier right hand amputated at a temple of Bhairava. 
The Morasas are said to owe their name to the fact that they formerly used to 
neave mats and baskets. 

Motdfi . — This sub-division is most numerous in Kistna, Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Bellary and Anantapur. 

NrratL — Most numerous in Nellore and Kurnool. 

Omganfi --FownA chiefly in Kistna and Nellore. 

Pdhindl't. — This large sub-division is found in all the Telugu and many of *the 
Tamil districts, but it is most numerous in Nellore, Cuddapah and Kurnool. The 
name means ‘ Eastern country, ’ and must refer to their original home. This sub- 
division allows the remarriage of widows, but the offspring of such unions generally 
intermarry among themselves and not with the children of a woman who has been 
married only once. 

Falle , — Most numerous in North Arcot and Nellore. I do not know whether 
there is any connection between this sub-division and the fisher caste of the same 
name. 

Pur/Zu Kdpv , — This is the largest sub-division of all. ‘Panta ’ means a crop. 

1 am informed that polyandry of the fraternal type exists among this sub-division, 
but the slatcmeiit requires verification. The Panta Kdpus are found in large 
numbers in Vizagapatam, Kistna, Nellore, and South Arcot. 

Pfddaganli — Most numerous in Cuddapah, Nellore, Kurnool aird North 
Arcot. Tlie only peculiarity about them, of which I liave heard, is that they da 
not use a tali. They are said to owe their name to a place called Peddagallu. 
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Fokandti. — Nunieroua in Cuddapah and North Arcot. ‘ Poka ’ means an Chap, I. 
.aroca palm, but I have no information as to the Igcation of the ‘ Voka* couniry/ para. SJO. 

Poiigiiuddii. — These are found only in the Tamil country being most 
numerous in Ghingleput and Trichinopoly. 

Telaijfi: — The Telagas are a distinct caste, which is described below. There 
may, however, be a division of the Kapus of this name; which was chietly returned 

as such in the Goddvari. 

• 

Velandti. — The Velamiti Kdpus ai‘e numerous only in Kistnu, Nellore and 
Kurnool. 

Tlioso sub-divisions will eat together, but not inturmarr y . Kacli sub-division 
is divided into a riiimber of sections called trtjuH and marriage? can take place only 
between moinbers of the same tega. There is no universal rule as to tlie age at 
which girls should bo married, but marriage before puberty is regarded with most 
favour. The re-marriage of widows is not generally allowed, but it is permitted in 
a marred form in the IMkanati sub-division and tliero are, no doubt, other sub- 
divisions in which the prohibition is only partial or absent altogether. A good 
account of the ordinary marriage ceremony is given in the Nellurc. Manual, but it is- 
too long- for quotation. The worship of a number of pots specially made for the 
purpose and tilled with’ water and the feigned auger of the bridegroom^s party ou 
the fourth day of the ceremony are noticeable features. Another custom which has 
been reported to me is that ou the third day of the marriage ceremony, called Ndgall 
(plough-day), the bridegroom and the biido, however rich they may be, are made to 
carry all the implements of liusbandry and a basket full of seed to a field which 
will be ploughed and sown by the bridal ])air. 1 do not know wh(?tlier this custom 
is common to call or confin(?d to particular sulvdivisions or localities: Crenjation 
is the rifle, but burial is also practised. The consumption of flesh, with tlie excep- 
tion of beef, is allowed, but some sub-divisions are said to Ix' strict vc'getariaiiS. 

The usual title is lleddi though Kaidii is also common. 


360. The Kammas are found in every district except Malabar and Canara, but 
they’ are most numerous in God/ivari, Kistna, Nellore 
’ ‘ and North Arcot, In their oiigin they are closely 

connected with the Velamas and Ivapus. ‘Kanuua’ meaiiK an ear ornamemt, and 
one tradition states that a valuable j (nvel of this kind, belonging to Raja Pratiipa 
Rudra, fell into the hands of an eiwrny. One section of the Kapu caste boldly at- 
tacked the foe and recovered the jewel, and were, therefore, called Kammas, while 
another section ran away and accordingly received the name of Velama (rc//, away). 
Another story says that the Kammas and Velamas, before they divided, had adopted 
the (JohIui system of the Mahomedans, but finding that they were thus handi- 
capped in their competition with other cultivating castes if was proposed that the 
new custom should be abaudon(?d. Those wlio agreed to this signed a bond, which 
was, of coijrse, on a palm leaf (kamma) and from tliis they were c.'^lled Kammas. 
The dissentients retained gosha and were, therefore, c.alled Velamas or outsiders.* 
There are other stories, but most of them agree in describing both Kammas and 
Velamas as offshoots of the Kclpus. 

There are 231 sub-divisions of this caste in the census schedules, of which the 

most important are noted on the margin ; 


’ Snlj-diyiaion. . 

Strength . 

I 

HaD(^&rii 

12,617 i 

GamiMi 

1911,607 

Q<$diij&ti 

68,446 

Illuvollani 

87,701 

K4vaH 

42,888 

Fedda 

26,941 

Vadaga 

1 

28,518 




324,155 persons however have returned 
Kamma as the sub-division. The Van- 
gdru Kammas are found only in North 
Arcot, and the name is said to refer to 
the custom of the women of this sub- • 
division wearing only nose ornaments of 
gold (hiuigdramn), * The Gumpu. sub-di- 
vision is most numerous in Nellore and 
Kistna,’ * Gavipa * means a basket and the 
name is said to refer to the fact that a few of the caste escaped after a desperate 


* tftrth ircot Uanuat, p. 278. 
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Chap. X. by hiding themselves behind baskets, while the Gddajdti Kainmas hid 

para. 361. ])eliirid a wall (yofM) ; but these derivations seetn to me inadequate. The GMajdti. 

'iub-di vision is most numerously represented in North Arcot and Chingleput. 
I'ho IllnvrUiini Kammas, or those who do not go (vallani) out of the house (i/Zw), are 
found chiefly in Kistna, Nollore and Anantapur. As the name implies tl^eir women 
are not allowed to appear in public. The Kdvali sub-division is practically 
confined to the Ooddvari district and the Pedda Kammas to the Kistna. The 
Vadwja (‘northern’) Kammas are found chiefly. in Coimbatore. Vaduga is a 
common 'I’amil name for a Telugu man. 

l^hc sub-di visions may eat together, but do not intermarry. Their customs 
do not differ a ppreciably from those of Kdpus. They tie a bunch of dholl leaves to 
the north-east(Tn post of the marriage pandal, to coinmoniorate the escape of a 
parly of Kammas’ who concealed themselves in a field of dholL Among the Kam- 
mas settled in the Tamil country, the bride is sometimes much older than the 
bridcgrr)om and my informant mentions a case of a wife of twenty-two years of age 
who U8(id to carry her boy-husband on her hip as a mother carries her child. 
The husband cannot bo divorced and the remarriage of widows is not generally 
permitted. 


361. The Tottiyans. or Kambalaitdns .are a caste of Telugu cultivators settled 


Tottiyan, Kamhalattin . 145,608. 


in the districts of Madura, Tinncvolly, Coimbatore and 
Salem. They arc probably the descendants of poli- 


gars and soldiers of the Ndyakkan kings of Vijianagar, who conquered the Madura 


country about the beginning of the sixteentli century. As regards the origin of 
their Vast(* the Tottiyans say, with pride, that they are the descendants of the 8,000 
fldpastris (milkmaids) of Kristna, a tradition which seems to indicate that their 
original occupation was connected with. the rearing and keeping of cattle. * 


The most important sub-divisions arc KoJhir and flrhoHar^ the Tamil forms of 
the T(‘lugu (doUa and Yerragofla, which arc now shepherd castes, though probably 
they formerly had as much to do with cattle as sheep. Another largo sub-division 
is KHlc or Ktll(ivd)\ which [ take to be a corruption of Telugu Kildri^ a herdsman. 
TIh^ brich* and bridegroom, too, are always seated on bullock saddles. 


I’hey do not wear the sacred thread. Most of thorn are Vaislinavites, some of 
whom employ Brdhrnan priests, but the majority of them are guided by gums of 
th(Mr own, called Kdddngi Nayakkans. Each family, however, has its own house- 
hold deity, whicli appears to be a .sort of. representation of departed relations, chiefly 
women who have burned themselves on the funeral pile of their husbandsi or have 
led a chaste and continent life, or died vestals. Their girls are married after 
they liavo attained maturity. Adultery is no crime when committed within the 
family circle, but a with an outsider involves expulsion from the caste. It 

is'Saidthat their newly married girls are even compelled to cohabit with their bus- 
bands’ near relatives. The tree is the sacred tree of tho caste. •Buttee was 
formerly very common .and the re-marriage of widows is discouraged if not actually 
forbidden. The dead are generally burnocl. Both men and women are supposed 
to practise magic, and are on that account much dreaded by the people generally. 
Tlicy are especially noted for t^ieir power of curing snake-bites by means of mysti- 
cal incantations and the original inventor of this mode of treatment has been deified 
under the name Vdwhalamman, They are allowed to cat flesh. The majority 
speak Telugu in their houses. Their usual title is Ndyahkan, 


362. The VallarabuTis are a small caste found in Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and in 
. 1 ft AM northern parts of the Madura district.’ They are 

‘ ’ ‘ supposed to be the offspring of a VelMlan and a 

Valaiya female, a tradition which m.ay perhaps be interpreted as showing that* 
they are a civilised section of the V.alaiyan caste. It is said that in documents 
devising latuls they describe themselves as the descendants of ‘the Vallarnhans 
who lost Vallam,’ that is, tho Vallama Nddu of Tanjore.* 


* MaduTQ Manualf pftrt ii, p. 67. 
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Anuppan : 10|474. 


363. This is a small Dravidian tribe of cultivators found in the district of 

Coimbatore. The correct name of this caste is still 
’ ’ * doubtful, and Mr. Nicholson seems to tliink that 

Piiluvan and. Jhilavan are identical. Pulavans are the learned men among the 
Coimbatore Velldlans and are supposed to be the depositaries of the poet Kamban’s 
works. One authority from Coimbatore writes that the traditional occupation of 
this caste is military service and derives the word from ^hhuy earth and 
a ruler; while another thinks that the correct word is Pumvaiiy aborigines. 

Their girls are married usually after they attain maturity. In the disposal of 
the dead, both cremation and burial arc in vogue, the tendency being towards the 
former. They are flesh-caters. Tlioir customs generally resemble those of the 
Konga Velldlas. The common agnomen of the Pilluvans is KamndaUf but Mand(U 
m/i(Manrddi) is also used. 

364. This is a small caste of Canarese farmers found chiefly in the districts of 
Madura, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore. Their original 
homo appears to have been Mysore or South Canara, 

probably the former. Their language i.s a corrupt form of Canarese. fl'he most 
important sub-division, according to tlie census returns, is Allihilam (‘lily clan*). 
The majority have returned Anupnan as sub-division also. Some of tliera are 
Saivites and others Vaishnavito.s. The sacred thread is not worn ; Brdhmans arc 
employed as priests by the \''aishnavite.s, but not by the Saivitf‘8. fl'hoir girls are 
generally married after they have attained puberty. In matching liusband and 
wife, no consideration is paid to their ages, and adultery is no crime if committed 
witlnn the caste before fcho husband becomes of age. Ec-inarriage of widows is 
practised, but a woman divorced for adultery cannot re-marry during tlu' life time 
of her husband. Kavandan is their usual title. 

365. ^rho Kunnavas, (from kunruy a hill) arc a class of cultivators on the 

Palni Hills. They are supposed to have come up the 
xinijftvan . , . from the plains of Coimbatore and seti.lod iJmre 

some throe or four centuries ago. The Kunnavans of the western parts of the range 
differ in many of their customs from those of the eastern. 

** With both divisions incompatibility of temper is a sufficient ground for divorce, 
and a husband can at any time get rid of his wife by taking her to her parents 

“ tog(ither with a pain of oxen if ho be an eastern Kunnavan, and a Vatii or ’ 

‘‘ round metal dish if he bo a western. On the other hand, if the wife dislikes her 
partner, she may leave him upon giving up her golden jewels — the silvern she 
“ retains in such case — and may, according to her plojisure, cither go back to her 
“ father’s house or marry another man. In the west, however, she takes with her 
“ only such property as she may have possessed at the time of her marriage. Her 
“ children must all be made over to the deserted husband ; and if she be pregnant 
“when she goes away and a child be born whil.st she is living with lier second 
“ husband, it must nevertheless be given up to the first, upon payment of the 
“ expense of rearing it if in the east, upon mere demand in the west. Tn this way 
“ a woman may legally marry any number of men in succession, thougli she may 

“ not have two husbands at one and the same time. 8he may, liowever, bestow 

“ favors on paramours without hindrance, provided they be of equal caste with her. 

“ On the other hand a man may indulge in polygamy to any extent he pleasi's, and 
“the wealthier Kunnavans keep several wives as servants, particularly for 
“ agricultural purposes. 

“ Among the western Kunnavans a very curious custom i? said to prevail. Wlien 
“ an estate is likely to descend to a female on default of male issue, she is forbidden 
“ to marry an adult, but goes through the ceremony of marriage with some young 
“ male child, or, in some causes, with a portion of her father’s dwelling house, on 
“ the understanding that she shall bp at liberty to amuse Herself with any man of 
“ her caste to whom she may take a fancy, and her issue so begotten inherits the 
“ property which is thus retained in the woman’s family. Numerous disputes 
“ origin«^te in this singular custom ; and Madura ’Collectors have sometimes been 
“puzzled not a little by evidence adduced to show that a child of three or four 
“ years was the son or daughter x)f a child of ten or twelve. 
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Chap. X. “ The women of the western parts wear a profusion of silver or brass or iron 
para. 366. “.bangles on tlieir arras and legs; and rings through the dividing cartilage of the 
“ nose ; and tic their cloths in a peculiar manner, knotting it over the breast and 
“ fastening with a bandage round the waist. 

“The religion of the Kunnavans appears to bo the Saim, hy\i they worship 
“ t heir mountain god Valapan, with far more devotedness than any other, ’’ • 

368.‘ The Telagas are a Telugu caste of cultivators who wore formerly soldiers 

the armies of the Hindu sovereigns of Telingana. 

’ This niiiy perhaps account for the name, fpr it is easy 

to see that the Telugu soldiers might eomo to be regai'dod as the Telugus or Telagas 
par e,ecelletiee. The^sub-divisions returned under this name show that there has been 
some confusion between the Tehagas proper and persons who are members of other 
- - - — Telugu castes. The total number of 


Sub-division. 


tiampa 

M4Ia 

Mula 




10,909 

0,481 

9,077 


sub-divisions found in tho schedules is 
220, but only tlio throe givorv on tho 
margin are at all numerous, for in the 
case of 218,1392 individuals Telaga was 
returned as the sub-division also. Tho 
Gtmjya and Mala sub-divisions are found 
chiefly jn Vizagapiitara. Mdla is the Telugu pariah caste, and it is curious to find it 
among tho sub-divisiona of Tolaga. I am not at present in a position to say whether 
it is really a sub-division of that caste, or whether the people who have returned it are 
in reality Mdlas and have described themselves as Telugus or Telagas. The pariah 
frequently shows reluctance to give his real casU), and a Tamil pariah when asked 
his caste will- frequently give it as ‘Hindu’, ‘Tamil’ oi* some such general name. 
It is possible, too, in the present case that there has been some confusion between 
Mdla and Mula, The Telagas are Vaishnavites and have Brdhmans for their 
priests. Their customs closely rosemblo those of the Kdpus. The marriage of girls 
before puberty is not compulsory ; tho remarriage of widows is prohibited. They 
eat flesh, but are not allowed to drink liqUor. They are usually farmers now, but 
many still serve as soldiers, though their further recruitment has recently been 
stopped. Their common titles are Naidu and Dora. 

367. This is a cultivating caste of the Ganjam district. The name Alia is 

Alia- 18 446 Buid to be derived from tho Sanscrit holo, which 

means a plough. In society they hold a position higher 
than the Bavuris and Danddsis and lower than the Odias, Gaudas and Karnams. 
They belong to the Paramarto sect and employ Brdhmans and Boishnobs as 
priests. Tlioir marriage ceremony, which lasts for some days, is performed in the 
purdnir style. On tho fourth day of marriage, a .srddh is performed for satisfying 
the manes of their ancestors, and on tho seventh day the bridegroom pretends to 
run away homo from the bride’s house. In case girls cannot find a proper match 
before puberty, a nominal marriage called ‘ Gando Bibdho * is performed with a bow 
ill tho place of the Imsband. , The. remarriage of widows is actually practised to a 
very largo extent. The dead are generally buried, Bihara^ Swayi^ Naikoj Bmvdio 
and Pdtro uro their general names. 

368. This is. also a Ganjam caste of cultivators.' They are Vaishnavites or 

AriiTa • 7 789 Saivites ; employ Brdhman priests ; thoir marriagd 

lasts only for a day ; girls are married usually after they 
have attained maturity ; widow remarriage is practised ; and they generally burn 
the dead. Thoir titles are Pradlidno^ BCdiamy Naiko and Swdyi 

369. The Doluvas.are an agricultural caste of the Gan jam district. They are 

, ^ supposed to’ be the descendants of the old Rajahs by 

their concubines, and were employed as soldiers and 
attendants. The name Doluva is said to bo derived from the Sanscrit dala, 
meaning ‘ army ’. They are Vaishnavites ; tl\py do not wear the sacred thread, but 
a necklace of tuhi beads is worn by all. If this is lost or broken no food is taken 
until it is replaced by a fresh one. Infant marriage is very common, and widow 


* ttadura Manual^ part ii, pp. 34, 36. 
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remarriage is allowed. They will eat only in the houses of Brdhmans and the so- 
called Kshatriyas. The dead arc generally burned. Their titles are Lhlai^ Patro, 
Bissoi, Majitiy &e. 

370. This is another caste of Canarefio farmers found only in South Canara. 

Niidava 38 6i8 Niidavus have returned four sub-divisions, one of 

which is Bant and two of the other three are sub- 
divisions of Bants, the most important being Mas/idi 5,348. In the case of 33,212 
individuals, Nadava has been returned as sub-division also. 1 have no information 
regarding the caste, but they seem to b(^ clos(dy allied to the Banta caste, of which 
N^hiva is one of the sub-divisions. 

371. The term * Jain’ denotes rather a religion than a caste, but it is said that 

Jain 25 716 presichuicy they have no caste distintrtions * and as 

many of them are cultivators, 1 have put them in this 
class instead of in Group 54. Out of a total of 25,7 1() as many as 22,273 have re- 
turned both caste and sub-divisioii of (iasto as Jain. The romaindei* have returnod 
22 sub-divisions, of which some, such as Digarabara and Swetambara, are sectarian 
rather than caste distinctions, but others like Mdrvadi, Osval, Vellalan, <fcc., are 
distinct castes. And the returns also show that some Jains hav(j returned well- 
known castes as their main caste, for we have Jain Briihmans, Kshatriyas, Gaudas, 
Volldlas, Savaras (Cauareso), &e. The Jain Bants, however, have all returned Jain 
as their main caste, and 1 see no rea.son to doubt the statement referred to above 
that the Jains of Madras do not recognise casUs 

372. The Kdlingis are most numerous in Ganjam, but there is a considerable 

Kali i 114 800 number of them in Vizagapatam also. The Avoi’d means 

a native of Kalinga, the name of the sea-board of the 
Telugu country ; the word Telugu itself is supposed by Dr. (hildwell to bo a 
corruption of Tri-Kalinga. The three large sub-divisions of the caste are Buragdm 
17,495, Kintala 54,223 and Odia 9,419. Homo 30,000 individuals gave Kdlingi as 
the sub-division. I have very little information regarding this caste. It is clear 
from Table E that marriage before puberty is the almost univer.sal custom, though 
I am informed that tliis is not compulsory. In tlie KinUala sub-division a widow 
may remarry if slie has no male issue, but the remarriage of widows is not allowed 
in otluT sub-divisions. Tfio use of flesh and alcoholic liquor is permitted. Naidu 
and Chaudarl are tiuur titles. 

373. The Nagardlu are a cultivating caste of the Vizagapatam district, lliave 

Nagarain- 14,118 information about them. They do nol wear 

the sacred thread; Brahmans and Sdtdnis are their 
priests. Their widows may remarry; they eat flesh and drink wine; Naidu is 
their title. 

374. This caste is practically confined to th(^ Vizagapatam district, and they 

Oavara 41 284 have been classed as cultivators on the strength of a 

statomont to that effect in the iJidrici ManiuiL Gavara 
is, however, an important sub-division of Kumatis (traders), and these Gavaras are 
probably in reality Gavara Kdmatis. The list of sub-divisions throws no light on 
the question as 10,058 out of a total of 41,281 liavo returned Gavara as tlie sub- 
division as w(dl as the main caste. 

375. This is anotluT Vizagapatam caste. Ndgavdsamv means a company of 

KagavaenU: 20 , 898 . dancing gii’ls, and the sons of women of this proYes- 

Hion frequently call themselves Ndgavasaln. The bulk 
of the caste in Vizagapatam, however, are said to be respectable farmers. J have 
no information regarding their customs. 

370. This is the principal Griya caste of farmers in Ganjam. Odia and Uriya 
Odu 90,060 different forms of one and the same word, and this 

caste name simply means a native of the Odia or Uriya 
'OOuntry, as Telaga means a man of the Telugu country. In both cases, therefore, 
we find a number of persons included, who arc in reality raembors of some other 


Chap. Z. 
para. 376. 


•'JftkJrai Cmmu. lieport vuK i, p. 114. 
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Oh»p. X. caste. Tho total number of sub-divisions of Odia, according to the census 
para. 377. schedules, is 146, but a number of these arc names of various TJriya castes and not 
true sub-divisions. The largest sub-division is Benaito, which is returned by 62,391 
|K?rsons. Tho Nunia sub-division, tho next largest, was returned by 9,356 indivi- 
duals. Tlu^y are of tho Vaishnavitc sect and employ Brdhrnan priests for their 
ceremonies. Their girls are married at any time before })uberty. If, however, a 
suitable husband has not been obtained before the time, the girl is married to an 
arrow. Remarriage of widows is permitted and actually practised. T'hoy cat all 
kinds of flesh except beef. Their titles are Janni, Ditlai/i, PraJhdno, Naiko, &c. 


Oaada or Oaado : 162,067. 


377. Gauda and Oaudo are really two distinct castes, the former being 
Canareso and the latter Uriya. Each name is, however, 
spelt in both ways, and it was, therefore, deemed safest to 
combine the figures in the table, but it may, I think, bo assuuHMl that all found in 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam and the Agency Tracts are TTriyas, while those found in 
other districts are Canareso. The two names are, T presume, etymologically tho 
same. Tlio ordinary derivation is from Sanscrit ‘ go* u coiv, but Dr. Gustav Oppert 
in his article on Thr Original Inhabit anfn of Bhiralavarsha or India ^ which has 
already been referred to, contends that the root of Gauda is a Dra vidian word 
m('aning a mountjiiii. Among the Canareso and to a loss extent among tho Uriyas 
also the word is used in an honorific sense, a CJistom which is difficult to account 
for if Ur. Opport*s philology is correct. The majority of the Gaudos of tho north- 
ern districts arc tiow cultivators, but there is some evidence that the keeping and 
breeding of cattle is their traditional occupation. Their most important sub-divi' 
sion is Sullokbondia (47,124), of the moaning of which 1 am ignorant; many of 
these arc herdsmen and milk-sellers. Other sub-divisions are Rolodia, Gdpapuria, 
MadhurdpuriH and Opoto. They are of the Vaishnavito sect and employ Brdliman 
and Boishnol) priests. In their marriages, which may be perfonried at any time 
before the girl attains puberty, no tali is tied. The n^raarriage of widows is per- 
mitted and actually practised. They eat flesh, but are not allowed to drink liquor. 
Jidfiko Hrharaf Ihndia and Mahankndo are their titles. 


The Gaudas of South Canara are also cultivators, but the name appears to 
have been used more aa a title by the ITdluvakkis, Vakkaligas and other culti- 
vating castes. Their most important sub-divisions are Panchachdra (2,525), 
Sivachdra (985) and Tulu ( U),201 ). 

378. This is the great cultivating caste of South Canara. The word Banta in 
Bftnta • 70019 ’Vuhi Tiioans, ‘ a powt'rful man or soldier,* and the Bants 

were eiri ployed as soldiers in the time of the Tulu 
kings. The number of sub-divisions returned by them is 10, of which Masddika 
(65,4B1), Jain and Parivdra are the most important, though tho latter two are 
represented by only small numbers. The Jain Barits invariably wear tho sacred 
thread ; tho Masddika Bants, with few exceptions, do not wear it ; nor do the 
Parivdra Bants. Brahmans are generally employed as priests by all Bants, except, 
of course, the Jain section, who have their own priests called ‘ hidras.' Tlie caste 
barber, however, officiates as priest for the purpose of removing pollution. 

Tho Masddika and some of tho Jain Bants follow tlie Aliyasantdna law of 
inheritance, f.c., descent is traced through females and a man belongs to his 
mother’s not liis father’s family. The Bants are sub-dividod into Balis or goiras^ 
the descent being traced through females to a common ancestress, and intermarriages 
among members of the same ‘ Bali* or among members of certain specified allied 
Balis is strictly forbidden. They admit both infant and adult marriages, but 
the modern tendency is towards the adoption of the former custom. The only 
peculiarity I have observed in the Bant marriage ceremony is that a vessel filled 
with water is hold over tho joined hands of tho married couple. This ceremony, 
known as ‘ Bhdrn *, is a token of the gift of the girl to the husband and denotes 
the completion of the marriage. It is evidently a survival of the old form of 
contract by pouring water, for in former days the water was actually poured from 
the pot. A widow of this caste can marry again, but she can be married only tea 
widower, and it is said that even this is not common, but is confined to cases where 
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? widow is young or has no issue. Mere disagreement between husband and wife is 
Mcient ground for a divorce, which is not attended with any formalities. The 


Yakkaliga: 61,684. 


described that a very 
The name means * a 
Canareso immigrants 


the 

sufficient 

marriage tie, in fact, is about as loose as it can be. Both parti(‘s are free to contract 
afresh alliance, but my informants do not say whether a divorced woman, like a 
widow, is prohibited from marrying a l)achelor. The Jain Bants are strictly vege- 
tarians, while the other two classes eat flesh and drink litjuor wlumever they can 
afford it. The dead are generally burnt, unless death is caused by small-pox, 
leprosy or cholera, in which case they are buried. The Bants are great devil-wor- 
shippers. They have no special title, but they use family names, of wliich there aro 
about fifty. Tlie Bants are very fond of buffalo races. 

379. This is another cultivating caste found chiefly in the district of Coimba- 
tore, though represenU^d only in small numbers in the 
Salem, Madura, Bellary, Nllgiris and Roiitli f^anara 

districts. The term Olckilhjan or Vakkaliija is derived from Canarese Okkaht^ 
which means cultivation or agriculture. The Vakkaligas say they are tlie des- 
cendants of the Balldl Kajahs of Anagundi, and that they left their homes in pur- 
suit of more suitable occupation and settled themselves in Konganiid (Coimbatore). 
They have returned 92 sub-divisions, of which only two are numerically large, 
namely, Idaiya (11,8410 and Kudi (2r),050). 

They do not wear the sacred thrc'ad. They employ Brjihman priests for 
their ceremonies, but in all other matters they are guided by a pric'st of their own 
caste called ‘ TJdaiydn.’ Their girls are married usually after puberty, and tlieir 
widows are allowed to re-marry. Divorce is [)ermitte(l for adultery when it is 
established befon^ a panchdyat of the leading men of the caste. The dead are 
either burned or buried.* Their general name is (tamla. 

380. The Badagas of the Nilgiris have been so oftiui 

^ short notice will suffice here. 

^ ' * northerner ’ ; they an' a body of 

from the Mysore country, and came to the Nilgiri hills about three centurieB 
ago. They are a self-contained community, having their own art izans, barbers, 
Ac., and in this particular they resemble the JS’fiyars. Mr. Natesa. Sastri* says 
I Karnka sub-divisious, aiid all of these except 

iUirtivu. I Jindaga Toruya arc found in the sclu dules. The Torayas aro 

Adhikan. Toruya. Servant class, UTul it is very probable that tht*y 

preferred to return both caste and sub-division as Badag.i; then' is no doubt 
about there being a sub-division of this name, for 1 have oFtm heard of it from the 
Badagas themselves. The total number of sub-divisions given in the sclu'dules is 
21, and the largest is Vakkaliga(/.e., ryot) which answers, 1 presume, to Mr. Natesa 
Sj\stri’s Badaga sub-division. All these sub-divisions except Toraya in({*rinai ry. 
Girls are not married before puberty, and the cu.stoin of courtship prevails, a cus- 
tom which is rarely found among eastern races. The brith*-price varies from 
Es. 10 to Ks. 200 according to the girl’s value as a farm hand. The marriage is 
not binding until Iho wife is pregnant, but as soon as that occurs, the marriage 
badge i.s tied on flic neck of the wih*, and divorce can then be obtairu d only by a 
decision of the village council. Mer(‘ dislike is, however, a sufficient groiiiul for a 
divorce, but the man who marries the divorced woman mnst giv(' lier former hus- 
band thopriee he paid for his wife. The children, if any, go to the iatlier. Divorce 
is said to be very common, and immorality within tlie family circle is not regarded 
very harshly, a tolerance that is no doubt a survival of polyaiulrous customs. 
Widows are allowed to remarry, and generally do so. Their funeral ceremonies are 
curious and elaborate, but I have no space for an account of them. ^I’he Lingiiyat 
sections bury, and the rest burn the dead. The language of tlie Badagas is akin 
to Canarese. 

381. Bdldlikars, also called Rdjapuri Konkanastas, are a small cultivating casto 

Ba‘a uri-8930 South Cauara. Tliey are said to bo ‘ one of the GG 

’ classes of Konkanasia people who inhabited tlie G6 

villages of the Konkan.’ They were originally traders and perhaps have some claim 


* ITadroa Chri$txan Colleg9 Magatint for April 18U2, p. 754 
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Chap.Z. coiisidored Vaisyas. In social status they admit themselves to bo inferior 

para. 382 . only to Brdhmans. They wear tho sacred thread, profess the Saivite doctrine, 
and employ Dravida Brdhmans as priests in all their ceremonies. Their girls 
should bo married before attaining puberty ; remarriage of widows is not per- 
mitted. '^Pheir ceremonies connected with birth, death and marriage are almost 
the same as those of the Bnihmans. They are chiefly vegetarians, but some use 
fish and rear fowls and goats for sale as food. 


Group 2 (b)— Cattle-breeders, &c. 

382. This is a very smjill group but the breeding of cattle in this presidency is 
largely carried on by the ordinary agricultural castes. The Gaudos of Ganjam and 
Vizagjipatam should perhaps have been put in this group, for many of thorn are 
cattle-breeders, though the majority are engaged in agriculture. 

383. These are immigrants from the province of Mysore. Their traditional 

occujiatioTi is saici to have been military service, although 
Kannadiyan : 16,037. follow, at present, different pursuits indifferent 

districts. They are usually cattle-breeders and cultivators in North Arcot, South 
Arcot and Chingleput, and traders in the southern districts. Most of them are Lingd- 
yats, but a few are Vaishnavites. They employ Brdhmans as priests. Their girls 
are married (dth( 3 r before or after puberty. Divorce is allowed only for adulterv 
by the wife. Widows may not remarry. Tho d(5ad are either burned or buried. 
They eat mutton, fowls, fish and deer. Their usual agnomen is Raut^ and in some 
places they arc addressed as ‘ Ndyakkaru^ 


Group 2 (c).— Field Labourers. 

384. This is the largest group of all. The total strength of the cafites com- 
prised in it is 7,036,838 or 1975 per cent, of the total population. Some of these 
castes are of groat ethnological interest, but, owing to the inadequacy of the material 
at my disposal, 1 am prevented from doing full justice to the subject here. 

385, The Paraiyan or Pariah caste of the Tamil country numbers, according to 

tlie census, over two million souls, and a large propor- 
Paraiyan; 8,059,466. thom who have returned themselves as Native 

Christians also belong to this caste. The late Dr. Caldwell derived the name 
Paraiyan from a drum, the Paraiyans being tho class which furnishes the 

driimmei’s, especially at funerals. It is, however, only one section of Paraiyans 
that act as drummers, nor is tho occupation confined to Paraiyans. It seems in the 
highest degree improbable that a large and at ono time powerful community should 
owe its name to an occasional occupation, which ono of its divisions shares with 
other castes. The word ‘Paraiyan’ is not found in Divdkarain, a Tamil dictionary^ 
of the eleventh century A.D., and the word ‘Pulayan’ was then used to denote tins 
section of tho population, as it still is in Malayalam to this day* Dr. Opport con- 
nects the two words etymologic.ally, deriving both from aDravidian root moaning a 
mountain. Ho further asserts that the Marathi Raraodri and the Rdjmalull PahAri 
are merely other forms of the same word, but I have noticed this subject at sufficient 
length in the Introductory remarks. 

Whatever the derivation of * Paraiyan,’ tho tribe must at one time have 
held an influential position, for there arc curious survivals of this in certain privi- 
leges which Paraiyans have retained to the present day. I quote tho following 
remarks of Mr. Walhouse on this subject : — 

“It is well known that the servile castes in Southern India once held far 
“ higher positions, and were indeed masters of tho land on the arrival of the Brdh- 
manical caste. Many curious vestiges of their ancient power still survive in the 
“ shape of certain privileges, which are jealously cherished, and, their origin being 
“ forgotten, are much misunderstood. These jirivilegcs are remarkable instances of 
“ survivals from an extinct order of society — shadows of long-departed supremacy— 
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bearing witness to a period when the present haughty high-caste races were sup- 
“ pliants before the ancestors of derailed classes, whose touch is now r 9 garded j)ara,' 385 . 
“ as pollution. At M^lkdtta, the chief seat of the followers of Rdmanuja Achdrya 
“ and at tlie Brdhman temple at Bailur, the Holeyars or Pareyars have the right of 
“ entering the temple on throe days in the year, specially set apart for them. At 
“ the ‘ bull-games ’ at Dindigul, in the Madura district, which have some resem- 
“ blance to Spanish bull-fights, and are very solemn celebrations, the Kallar, or 
“ robber caste, can alone officiate as priests and consult the presiding deity. On 
“ this occasion they hold quite a saturnalia of lordship and arrogance over the 
“ Brdhmans. Tn the great festival of Siva at, Tirnvffinr in Tanjore, the headman 
“ of the Pareyars is mounted on the elephant with the god and carries his ehauri. 

“ In Madras, at the annual festival of the goddess of the Black Town, when a tali 
“ is tied round the neck of the idol in the name of the entire commtinity, a 
“ Pareyar is chosen to represent the bridegroom. In Madras, too, the mercantile 
“ caste, and in Vizagapatam the BrAhraans, had to go through the form of asking 
“ the consent of the lowest castes to their marriages, though the custom has now 
“ died out.” * 

Many similar instances could be added to the list given by Mr. Walhouse, but 
I must content myself with mentioning two. The first is that the lower village 
officers, the Vottiyan, Talidri, DandAsi or BArike, and the T6ti, are in the majority 
of Madras villages held by persons of the Pariah caste. The second i.s a custom 
which prevails in some parts of making a Pariah walk the boundaries of a field 
with a pot of water on his head, when there is any dispute about their exact position, 
a custom of which the only satisfactory explanation is to bo found in the fact that 
the connection of the Pariahs with the soil is of much longer standing than that of 
other castes. 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to all the so-called outcaste classes, 
whether designated Paraiyans, MAlas, Iloleyas or by other cognate names. I must, 
however, now return to the Paraiyans proper. 

There are in the schedules 348 sub-divisions of Paraiyans, of which the follow- 
ing are the strongest in point of numbers : — 


Sub-diviBion. 


Strength, 

Snbdiviiiion. 


Bironf^h. 

Amma . . 


. . 20,006 

Mottai . . 

• • 

. . 25,306 

Katti . . 


64,232 

Pac’chai.. 

• • 

li,‘i:03 

Kizhakkatti . . 


.. 16,263 

Sdmbdn 


.. 49,714 

Koliyan 


,, 26,815 

8angidum 


. . 30,469 

Kon^an 


27,931 

Sdzhia . . 


. . 36,602 

Korava 


.. 18,165 

Tamil . . 

• • 

. . 36,062 

K^ittai 


. . 18,007 

Tangaldn , . 


.. 243,939 

Morasu « . 


.. 18,334 

Valangamattu .. 

• • 

. . 67,036 


In the case of 1,195,692 individuals, Paraiyan is given as the sub-division as 
well as the main caste. 

Amma Paraiyans are found chiefly in Tanjore and Madura ; the Kafti sub- 
division in Salem and Trichinopoly ; the Kizhakkatti (‘ eastern ’) in Salem ; the K6K- 
yam (weavers) in Chingloput, Tanjore and Trichinopoly ; the Konya sub-division 
in Salem ; the Kora vas in Coimbatore ; the Kottai (fort) sub-division in South 
Arcot ; the Moram (drum) sub-division in Salem ; the Mottai Pamyans in Madura ; 
the Par'chai Paraiyans in Coimbatore ; the Sdmhdn sub-division in South Arcot ; the 
Sangldim (fiauku, a shell) in Coimbatore ; the 86z1uan (natives of the Sdzha or 
Chdla country) in Tanjore and Madura ; the Tavdl Paraiyans in Chingloput and 
Salem ; the Tangaldn Paraiyans in North and South Arcot, Chingloput, Salem and 
Trichinopdly ; and the Valangamattu sub-division in South Arcot. The members 
of the various sub-divisions do not intermarry. 

The Paraiyans have been but little affected by BrAhmanical doctrines and 
customs, though in respect to ceremonies they have not escaped their influence. 
Paraiyans are nominally Saivites, but in reality they are demon- worshippers. The 
Valluvas are their priests. The marriage of girls before puberty is very rare. 
Divorce is easy ; a nusband can send away his wife at will, and she on her part 


* Mian Antiquary, to). iU, p. 191. 8«o alio Caldmll’a CmparaHvi Grammar, p. 548. 
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Chap. X. can dissolve the man’iage tie by simply returning the tdli. In sudi cases the husband 
para. 386., takes the children or contributes for their maintenance. Widow marriage is freely 
allowed. I have found no traces of polyandry among this caste. The dead are 
usually buried. The occupation of the vast majority is agricultural or general 
labour, but, like the Dombos and Pdnos of the Agency Tracts, they seem to have 
been originally weavers. They are so described in Gndriarvlti, a work attributed 
to Tiruvalluvar, and one of the sub-divisions given above is Kdliyan, t.e., 
‘ weaver. ’ 

386 . The Pallia, Vanniyans, or Padaiydchis are found in all the Tamil districts, 
p»ui- ti«io 74 . numerous in Salem and North and South 

’ ' Arcot. In Madura there are only 20,000 of them, and 

in Tinnevelly but 2,402. There can, I think, bo little doubt that Palli and Palla 
are etymologically the same word, but the castes are now quite distinct. ‘ Vanniyan ’ 
is derived from Sanskrit Vahii fire, and the Pallis claim to belong to the Agnilmlam 
or Fire Race. The name Vanniyan seems to have been introduced by the Brdhmans, 
])ossibly to gratify the desire of the Pallis for genealogical distinction. ‘ Padai- 
ydchi’ means a soldier and is also of late origin. That the Pallis were once an 
influen1.ial and independent community may bo admitted and in their present desire 
to be classed as Kshatriyas, they are merely giving expression to this belief, but 
unless an entirely new meaning is to be given to the term ‘ Kshatriya’ their claim 
must bo dismissed as absurd. After the fall of the Palla va dynasty the Pallis 
became agricultural servants under the Velldlas, and it is only since the advent of 
British rule that they have begun to assert their claims to a higher position. The 
bulk of them are still labourers, but many now farm their own lands, while others 
are engaged in trade. 

The number of sub-division of Pallis is 36G. The most important are tbe- 
following : — 


Sub'divifiou. 

SiTcngth. 

booal Diwtributioi). 

Agamudaiyan 

50,614 

Chingloput (45,156), Salem 1 6,204). 

North Arcot (13,894), Mudias (12,876), 
Chingloput (63,232), Houth Arcot 
(17,719y. 

Agni 

109,348 

Arasu 

182,277 

Salem (127,826), Coimbatoro (32,499), 
South Arcot (21,941). 

Kshatriya 

102,413 

1 South Arcot (63,636), Chingloput 

(30,637), Maaras (3,446), Salem 
(3,288). 

All in Salom. 

Ndgavadam 

29,497 

Nattaradn 

34,671 

Trichinopoly (34,466). 

dial 

56,689 

Salom (66,672). 

Paudumuttu 

79,626 

14,818 

Sulom (60,692), South Arcot (17,887). 

All in oalom. 

Porumdlgdtra 


‘Palli’ itself was returned as the sub-division by 1,311,278 members of the 
caste. The sub-divisions Ay7i{, Aram (t.e., Tidjd) and Kshatriya are probably of late 
origin, but the first two demand further investigation. Agamudaiydn and Natta- 
rndn are the names of separate castes, and I know not in what sense the words are 
used hero. Ndgavadam means the hood of the cobra, also an ear ornament of 
that shape. Olai is a palm-leaf. Pandtmuttu means a number of torches arranged 
so as to represent an elephant ( IFtwsfow). 

In religion they profess to bo Saivites, but most of them are demonolaters. 
Dr. Buchanan says : “ They are much addicted to the worship of the Saktis, or 
“ destructive powers ; and endeavour to avert their wrath by bloody sacrifices. 
“ These are performed by cutting off the animal’s head before the door of the 
“ temple, and invoking the deity to partake of the sacrifice. There is no alj^ar, nor 
is the blood sprinkled on the image, and the body serves the votaries for a feast-. 
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** The Pallivdnlu h£ivo temples dedicated to a female spirit of this kind named Mutu Chap. X, 
**aliam (Mutydlamma), and served by yujdm of their own caste. Those priests para. 387. 

can neither read nor write, but their office is hereditary. . . . The Pallixdnhi 

“ also offer sacrifices to Mariamma, whoso piijdris here are Kurnbarn* * * § ' • 

They do not wear the sacred thread. Some of them engage Brahmans to 
officiate as their priests. Their girls are usually married after they attain maturity. 

The re-marriage of widows is permitted and actually practised. Divorce is 
said to be permitted only in case of adultery by the wife, but this statement ro- 
(]^uiros confirmation. They are allowed to eat animal food and to drink spirituous 
liquors. They both burn and bury the dead. Their usual agnomen is Kavnndan 
or Padaiydehi^ but some of them who strive for a higher social standing call them- 
selves ‘ Ndyakkan,' 

387. The Pallans are a class of agricultural labourers found chiefly in Tanjore, 

Paiun ‘ 7 S 0 W 8 Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly. They are also 

fairly numerous in parts of Salem and Coimbatore, but 
in the remaining Tamil districts they are found only in very small numbers. The 
ordinary derivation of the name is from *pallam,* low wot land, but this is not 
satisfactory. Dr. Oppert considers it to be only another form of the root found in 
Paraiyan. 

The number of sub-divisions returned is 200, of which the following are the 
most important : — 


Suh'division. 

Strength. 

Loral Distribution. 

Aiytt 

12,991 

Madura (11,821). 

Amma 

106,607 

Madura (48,503), Tinnevolly (53,933). 

Ajfitt 

Atta 

I00,09(i 

Madura (40,991;, Tinnevelly (57,080). 

32,391 

75,780 

Tinnovelly (29,193). 

Dev6ndra 

Salora (18,474), Coimbatore (8,371), 
Tanjoro (20,162), Trichinopoly (27,073). 

Kadaiyan 

18,830 

Madura (16,528). 

Manganuttu 

15,644 

Madura (15,216). 

Sozhia 

41,015 

Salem (6,552), Coimbatoro (10,894), 
Tanjora (3,601), Madura (22,963). 

Tondaintlu . . 

49,231 

Trichinopedy (49,231). 


‘ Pallau’ was returned as sub-division by 213,222 persons ; more than half of 
these were enumerated in Tanjore. Aiya means ‘ father,’ while Amma and Atta 
mean * mother.* The Devmdra Pallas claim to bo descended from the king of the 
gods. Kadaiyan means * the lowest,* Manyanddu, Sozhian and Tondamdn are 
territorial names. 

Like Paraiyans the Pallas are nominally Saivites, but in reality devil-wor- 
shippers. According to some accounts they have no priests ; according to others 
they employ Valluvas. Marriage of girls before puberty is rare. Divorce is free 
as among Paraiyans and many other Tamil castes. The re-marriage of widows is 
permitted and common. The feign^^d withdrawal by the bridegroom from the 
marriage which has been noticed in some Telugu castes is to bo found among 
the Pallas also, t They usually bury the dead. The use of flesh and liquor is 
allowed, but the Pallas will not oat beef. The common titles are Mupyan and 
Kudumban and some stylo themselves ManvML Kudumhan is probably a form of 
Kurumban, and Mannddi is a corruption of Manrddi, a title borne by the Pal lava 
(Kurumban) people, t It thus seems not improbable that the Pallas are represent* 
atives of the old Pallavas or Kurumbas. § 


• Buchansm’i Afyi*ore, Canara and Malnhar, vol. i, p. 182. 

t O. Opport, Madras Journal of Literature and Sr»i*nr<? for l8H7'-88, p. 102. 

I Southdndian Inscriptions^ vol, i, p. 114. 

§ Soo Manual of Chinglejmt, p. 25. The writer of the Manual ntatee that the Fallas are one of the most numoroua. 
castes in the district. Thi« census shows, however, that there are only 79 Fallas in Chioglopnt. 
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Chap. X. 
para. 388. 


388. Like the title Ainbalakkaran of the Kalian tribe, the word Muppan, 

Hup an* 20 635 mcauiug * headman,’ is used as a title by the Valayau 

and Sudarman castes. Some Kalians, too, in the Tan- 
jore district seem to have this title, and it is also borne by persons of a few other 
castes. Muppans are usually considered to be a more refined section of the Kalian 
tribe. Most of them are agricultural labourers, while only a few are landed 
proprietor.s. It is given as a distinct caste in the Tanjore Manual, but 1 doubt if 
it is anything more than a title. 

389. Urdu is the name of a caste of agricultural labourers found chiefly in the 

uraii* 42 295 district of Madura and Trichinopoly. The word Ordli 

’ ’ means ‘ a ruler of a village.’ Like the Ambalakkdrans 

they trace their descent from one Mutturaja, and the only sub-division returned by 
any number is Miitracha. They also assort that they were formerly employed as 
soldiers. In the Wynad there is a section of Kurumbas called Urdli Kurumbas, 
and it is not improbable that these Urdlis of the Tamil country are an offshoot of 
the great Kurumba race. Brahmans act as their priests; girls may marry after 
they come of age; widow re-marriage is practi.sed; the dead are usually burned; 
and their title is Kavandan, 

390. The Vettuvans are found chiefly in Coimbatore, Salem, Madura and Mala- 

bar. They are the descendants of Vedars (hunters), 
’ who served as soldiers under the Kongu Kings, Vddan 

and Vettuvan being two derivatives of the same root. One of the largest sub- 
divisions returned is Ndvidan or ‘ barber.’ Their widows may not re-marry. They 
eat flesh except beef ; their agnomen is Katuindon, 

391. The Mdlas are the Pariahs of the Telugu country. Dr. Oppert derives the 

Kau • 1 862 581 ^ Dravidiau root meaning a mountain, which 

* * * * ’ ‘ is represented by the Tamil mala!, Telugu mala, &c., 

so that Mdla is the equivalent of Paraiyau, and also of Mdr or Mhdr and the Mdl 
of western and central Bengal. 1 cannot say wether there is sufficient ground for 
the assumption that the vowel of a Dravidian root can bo lengthened in this way. 
I know of no other derivation of ‘ Mdla.’ 


The number of sub-divi.sions of Mdla appearing in the census returns is 313, of 
which the following are the largest : — 


Sub-diviiiion. 

Birou^’h. 

Li)cal Difitributiun. 

Arava , , 

49,743 

North Arcot (35,067), Nellore (11,771). 

Kanta 

01,206 

Vizagapatam (30,046), Ganjam (21,665). 
OudtSipah (31,950), KutdooI (11,455). 

Murikinddu 

48,814 

Pdkanrtti . . 

92,790 

Nelloro (31,683), Cuddapah (.30,890), 
Norf.li Arcot (30,209). 

Bcddi Bhumi 

90,126 

NoUoro (68,906), Cuddapah (12,885), 
Kuriiool (10,232), Kwtna (9,960), 
North Arcot (4,029). 


As many as 861,310 Mdlas have returned Mdla as the sub-division also. 
Nearly ono-half of these are in the Goddvari district. Arava{i,e., Tamil) Mdlas are 
probably Paraiyans. I have no information about any of these sub-divisions. 

The Mdlas like the Paraiyans are said to have been weavers at one time, but 
very few are engaged in this occupation at the present day. Most of them are 
now labourers. Like the Telugu people generally, the majority of the Mdlas are nomi- 
nally Vaishnavites, but their real allegiance is given to the demons and village 
deities. They have priests of their own, called Mdla Ddsaris. There is no ruie 
prescribing early marriage, but the statistics show that marriage before puberty is 
common. Divorce is free, but if a man sends his wife away for no serious fault on 
her part, he must make a money payment to her, and if she is the one who makes 
the divorce, then whatever the cause, her next husband must pay a fine which goes 
not to the previous husband, but to the caste. The re-marriage of widows is 
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permitted, but the second marriage is attended with much less formality than the 
first. Malas eat flesh, including beef, and have no caste restrictions regarding the 
consumption of liquor. They have no titles. 

392. Pancharnais a synonym for Mdla or l^araiyan. Out of the total of 5,709, 

Panchama - 5 76 a many US 4,333 returned Mala as tlie sub-division. 

Tamil registers the persons returning Panchama 
were included in Paraiyan, but by an oversight the name was retained as a separate 
caste in the 4^elugu returns. 

393. Thi.s is a name for all the so-called out-caste sections of the people. It 

is not a separate caste in this presidency. MAIa was 
’ ' returned as the sub-division by 5,468 person.s and 

Mddiga by 1,177. The remainder returned .similar castes or the sub-di visions of 
such castes. 

394. Paniyan literally 'means a labourer, and the members of the Paniyan 

Pani • 88 282 caste are agricultural labourers. They are said to have 

^ ’ ' features of the African type, but there doc^s not appear 

to be any other evidence in favour of their African descent. They have returned 
9 sub-divisions, but most of these are not real and none has been returned by any 
considerable niimbor of person.s. They are found chiefly in the Wynad and in the 
Kdttayam taluk of Malabar. 3Mieir position is said to be vei'y little above that of 
a slave, for every Paniyan is some landlord’s * man,’ and though he is, of course, free 
to leave his master, he is at once traced and good care is taken that he docs not get 
employment elsewhere. On the other hand, it is stated in one account I have 
received that they are sensitive to ill-treatment and migrate to Mysore if dealt 
with harshly, so that they are generally treated well. Their chief deity is called 
Knli, a malignant and terrible being of neitlier sex, whoso shrines take the fmmi of 
a stone placed under a tree or sometimes of a cairn of stones. There are also 
minor deities. Girls are not married before puberty. When a Paniyan wishes to 
marry a girl, he must take a bundle of firewood to her nouse every day for si.x months. 
Ther(5 are three classes of elders, the Mudali, the Miippan and the Kflttan. The 
consent of four Kfittans is necessary before a marriage can be performed. Mono- 
gamy is the rule. There is no restriction on the marriage of widows. Divorce is 
allowed and divorced persons are not prohibited from re-marrying. The dead are 
usually buried by the side of streams. They speak a coiTupt form of Malayalara. 

395. This caste is called Cheniman in f^outh Malabar and Pulayan in North 

^ 1 Malabar. The ordinary derivation of Clicrumaii given 

by the peopJo is a ‘ .small man, but Mr. Logan says 
they are so called because they are the aborigines of the Ch6’a country.* Pulayan 
IS probably froiy the same root as Paraiyan, floleya, &c. Even in South Malabar 
where they are called Chei’uman, a large sub-division numbering over 30, 000 is 
called Pulacln'ruman. 

The total number of sub-divisions returned is 39, of which the most important, 
are Kariakkan (73,000), Pulacherumau (38,000), Erdlan (23,000), Kikldn (14,000), 
and Rdlan (12,000). Kanakkan and Pula Cheruman arc found in all tin* southern 
taluks, Kildan almost wholly in Walluvamid, Rdlan in Ermid and Walluvanad, and 
Erulan in Pdlghat and VV'alluvanad. 1 understand that there are no true sub- 
divisions among the Cherumans of North Malabar. 

They arc all small in stature and very black in complexion. Some of them 
wear a tuft of hair in front like Ndyars; others shave the heads clean like Muham- 
madans. They are for the most part field labourers and formerly w('re agrestic 
slaves. Their religion is devil-worship. The caste priest is called Jaumdri or 
Janmi, In the north the succession is in the female line as among Ndyars, while in 
the south the succession is from father to son. 

After childbirth the females are regarded as impure for 28 days and in 
the extreme north for 42 days. During this period no males may take meals from 


Chap. X. 
para. 395. 


• Malabar ManuaJf vol. i, p. 14. 
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Chap. X. Injuse, but a separate hut is generally built for confinement. It is strange to 
paraV 396 . find so inconvenient a custom existing among such a class. The child is brought 
the master of tlie mother and he gives it a name, a practice that is, of course, a 
relic of the days of slavery. Their marriage ceremonies are of th(^ simplcist kind. 
In parts of the south there is hardly anything more than a feast. When a marriage 
is arranged, the couple is brought to the master at the close of working day, and 
tlie latter measures out the daily wages of rice for both together in recognition of 
their having become husband and wife. Money is paid to the giiTs parents. In 
the north ^ inonoy is paid to tho caste priest and to the uncle of the girl. The 
marriagfi ceremonies are there somewhat more formal. First tho bridegroom’s 
party goes to the bride’s house and presents rice, betel-leaf, &c., to the head of 
the family and asks for tlie bride. Consent is indicated by tho bride’s brother, 
placing some rice and a cloth in the assembly and throwing rice on the head of 
the lieadinan of the caste who is present. On the appointed day the bridegroom 
goes to the house with two companions and presents tho girl with cloth and 
money. From that day ho is regarded Jis her husband and cohabitation begins 
at once, lint (he girl cannot be taken to his house until the ceremony (jftlled 
* mant/aUihi ’ is performed. The bridegroom’s party go in procession to tho bride’s 
house, where a feast awaits them. Tho man presents sweetmeats to the girl’s 
brother. Then tlie caste priest recites tho names and family history* of the two 
persons and the names of their masters and deities. They are seated in a pfnuJal 
before a lamp and a heap of rice. One of tho assembly g^ts up and delivers a 
speech on the dut ies of married life, touching upon the evils of theft, cheating, 
a^iultery, &c. Rice is then thrown on tho heads of tho couple and tho man pros- 
trates himself at the feet of the elders. Tho next day they proceed to husband’s 
house and rice is again tlirown on their heads. Subsequently there is another feast 
and throwing of rice on the couple in tho husband’s house. Then the party assem- 
bled make pi’osents to the pair, a part of whicli goes to the priest and a part to the 
master of th(^ husliaml. Divorce is easy, but the money paid must be returned by 
tlu; woman. On deatli, pollution is observ(?cl for 8 days in the nortli and 14 days 
in th(^ south, and it is removed by the caste priest sprinkling a mixture of milk and 
the water of tho tender cocoaniit. 

396. Tho Doleyas are the Canareso Pariah caste. The word is usually derived 
Hoicya* iS4«8fi from holr^ pollution, but it seems more probable tlja.t it 

is merely the Canareso form of the various names such 
as. Palla, Palli, Pai aiyan, Pulayan, &c., which have already been dealt with. Initial 
‘ p’ in Tamil, Telugu, &c., usually becomes * h ’ in Canarese. 

The bulk of the lloleyas arefouml in South Canara, but there is a considerable 
number in (’oimbatore and the Nilgiri.s. The number of sub-divisions returned is 
196, of which the most important aro given below : — 


Snli-division. 


i Loeiil clistriliutiou. 

lUkucla 

0,568 

South CaiNira (All). 

Kuunadti 

8,. 595 

Ooimbatoro (8,52 1 ). 


24,650 

South (?aiiara (All). 

M^'ra 

40,302* 

Do. ( do. ) 

M undAla 

18,023 

Do. (do.) 


Like other Pariahs the Holeyas worship Bhutan or devils. They have priests 
of their own caste, who at other tira()s servo as barbers. Their marriage ceremony 
is somewhat elaborate, Tho bridegroom’s party goes to the bride’s house on a fixed 
day with rice, betel-leaf and a few areca-nuts and waits tho whole night outside the 
bride’s hut, the bridegroom being seated on a mat specially made by the bride. 
On the next morning the bride is made to sit opposite the bridegroom with a win- 
nowing pan between them filled with bctel-lcaf, &c. Meanwhile the men and women 
present throw rice over tlie heads of the marriage coujile, The bride then accom- 
panies tho bridegroom to his hnt, carrying the mat with her. The marriage 
ceremony lasts for four days, during which time none of the party should fail to sit 
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on the mat. On the last day the couple take the iiuil to a l iver or tank where fish 
may be found, dip the mat into the water and catch some fish, which they let j^o 
after kissing them. A grand foast completes the marriage. Divorce is easy, ami 
widow remarriage is freely practised. Holeyas will eat flesh including beef, find 
have no caste scruples regarding the consumption of spirituous liquor. 

397. The Paidis arc a class of agricultural labourers and weavers found in the 

Paidi* 84.605 Vizagapatam districtr yorao of them are em[)loyed as 

* * * servants and village watchmen. They are closely akin 

to the Punos and Dombos of the hills and the Malas of the plains. Tliey speak 
a corrupt dialect of Uriya. 

398. The Rellis are a caste of gardeners and labourers found chiefly in the 

districts of (hinjam and Vizagapatam. In Telugu the 

* ’ ’ ‘ ’ wuvd ltdii 01 * Kdln means ‘grass,’ but whetluu’ tlna-t' 

is any connection between this and the caste name I cannot say. They generally 
live at the foot of the hills and sell vegetables, mostly of hill production. Gir ls 
are married both before and after puberty. Divorce is easy on payment of a fee 
fixed by a 'panduUjni. The remarriage of widows is allowed. All kinds of flesh 
including beef are used for food, and alcohol is freely consumed. They usually 
speak Uriya. 


Chap. X. 
para. 400. 


Group 4— Hill and Forest Tribes. 

This group of castes which have been least affected by lii ahmanical influences 
demands a detailed examination, and a full account of the manners and customs 
of every tribe is most desirable, lint unfortunately in many instances there is 
absolutely no information on the most impoidant points, and a complete account 
must be deferred till I can make further investigations.* 

399. Tlie K bonds inhabit the hill tracts of (laiijamaud parts of Vizagapatam, 

found also in Bengal and the Central Provinces. 

Khond: 880,566. They chII themselves Kui, a name identical with the 

Koi or Koya of the (Todavari agency and the south of the J(?yporc zernindari. 
The Telugu peojde call them Kdtiivandhi. The origin of the name Khond is 
doubtful, but Maepherson is, 1 think, right in deriving it from Telugu a hill. 

There is a tribe in Vizagapatam called Kondadora or Kondakji|)U aivd tlu'St' people, 
who are allied to the Khonds, are also frequeutly ciilled Kdtuyundlu. All these 
names are derivatives of the root K6 or Ka, a mountain. 

The number of sub-divisions returned is 53. The list includes many names 
of other castes, a fact which must be in part ascribed to the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing . the true Khonds from persons returned as Kondavandlu, Kondalu, 
Kdtuvdndlu, &e., terms which mean simply highlanders, and are applicable to all the 
hill tribes. For example,«l 2,164 Pdnos have returned their main caste as Khond. 
In the case of 260,747 individuals the main caste and .sub-division have both beem 
returned as Khond. 

I do not propose to give here an account of the customs of tlie Khond, 
for they have been fully described by many authorities, and 1 have no original 
information regarding them.f • 

400. The Kondadoras, Kondakdptis^ Maurdoms or Doras are found 

d dr '61063 chiefly on the slopes and the eastern summit of the 

^ ^ ’ Eastern Ghats in the districts of Vizagapatam, Gaujam 

and Godavari. The similarity of some of their names to those by which the 
Khonds are known has already been notic(Ml, and in (Chapter IX it has been stated 
that their language bears a close resomblanco to the Khond dialects. There are 


* Some of ihu CftSkiR in this group arn probably more Bub-divisious and not nepiu’ato oaM(.i«H. Aa tho atimo aub- 
diviRion ia Rometimua cotntnon to several cuhU'R, it waa not jioBaible t.o determine the proper riisto, and in other easoH 
T WHN doubtful whether tho name returned as a main caato was or was not identical with tho same namu found as a 
sub-division. 

f Tho best authorities on the subject are Daltoii’a Ethnolot/y of Bengal ; Maepheraon's lirjmrt upon ihr Kho^^dn in the 
dtHfricfn of Maryam and Cuttack; IT. H, Rial^^y’s The Tnben and Caeten of Ih^ngal, and the Dutrict Manual of Ganjam^ 
8 oo also pages 67-70 of vol. iii of the Madras CeneM Report of 1881, for some notes hy Mr. C. F. MaoCartie, LC.S. 
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r:ul,s";.™cn,thoKho* 

and though they style the rase \e8 J. raelntrn and there has probably been 

"'"“'rrtw Mfcirrrc of «» c.,Uiv«to™ to»od » Agoncy or 

401. lhel.,rojfcareatn „j .„d Viaagapalam. Porojii 

Poroja: 88,080. • „,.norallv taken to be a form of, Sanskrit, praja, a 

subject, but this etymology is not altogether distin^^** Thtchief 7ubl 

the sense of ryot and is apph^ to ' j i^ave already referred to the 

T have no doubt tliat all these divisions are closely allied tg the Klionas. 

.n,oi,. giS» ove -a 

402. T,.. G,aa0,. „re SrrffiX'Sw/g^'of tho 

o.d»b.; 83,401. Vizagapatara hills, says they 

Ola,., -(1) Boda GaJaba (2) P«'J"p ”/ii fc7S«ttt“y tt aecoSd 

tho.se are found among tlio 39 sub-divisions which are of 

„,,«haab.aa,,.e,.„,nodby,ny^^^^^^^ 

“.SI will to obJ»odtli«t-Cli.nchu-ba«taenr.ta^ 

K»tiira It, 027 Mil in Vita- nearlv 1.000 persons. this suggests a held ot inquiry 
;::sa) ZlU wdl worth Mrther in™j,igatioo. Th» 

GoJohui ore aim knowa as Porengi Poroji. j "( "/ iB^dabas are often 

Kiipti nor is Kerang found as a aub-division of either P 

The following note by Mr. Taylor will be read with interest ;- 
( 1 ) (Jadahas aro sub-dlvlded into threo classes ,, , , m • f,,n *:ti„ :« rtadaba 

(if) Boda Gadabas, (h) Parengi Gwlabas, (c) “ “j' Yaree class of Porojis 

Porojd, and the term Gadaba is in itself from time fmmemorial. Thus 

i\7z‘7;7,irrh;rX^;rit Kb.nd croiu 

hw, .dutino.™ . 1 ™. '““ftiXfSJtM SSd »«: 

tvir-'Mi/s fitin, : thus tlie cloth of ^0 Boda Allaru OadabM (who have a 

*i,,o,, 11,0 IWgi a«l»ba. “ Too ooato, of th!. oloth ooj- 

i£;r”>:::^x:.™X w™thT. ■ ‘SoX” "i'.Xt.i’Lrt 

It is an Oilcnco not to woar »t, and it « “ 6f tho oart^ ^ 

known to tho Gadabas themBclvos. Ihe ^ ^ ^ ^ t »i.« nomo TOni-j.MftlR are also worn. 

castis tho whole wa; 

It is not, however, Clio a. xai»»w 

or silver ornamont ; but theso are never seen. 


re broBS bangles reaomug m 

uaaaoas Xobsiraped earrings of the same materials are also worn. 

caste custom for them to wear gold 

4 1 a 1 afllAtV 


• Madras Csnnua Ilf port of 187 J, p. 5227 . , 
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(3) The occupation of GodabaH ooneiste and alwaye oonsieied in cultivation. Boda Gada* 
baa and Parei^B are, however, the boarero of the hills and they are specially privileged to carry 
palanquins. They do not object to work. for hire. 

(4) The throe classes of Qadabos hold exactly the same position as Porojds and Kiiouda 
Poroj&s, and these classes can intermarry and take food prepared by each other. All have the 
same feast, worship the same deities and observe the same ceremonies. The Bondar or naked 
Porojds and the JJiddi Porojds of Malkangiri really belong to the same class and have the same 
status, but they are slightly looked down upon by the other classes. 

(5) Their religion is simple and consists of feasts at stated intervals. The Jaum or head* 
man is also the village priest. 'Pho cliief festival is Ittakaparm or hunting fea.st in March and 
April. On this occasion the whole male population turns out to hunt, and if they return unsuc- 
cessful the women pelt them with oowdung on their return to the village ; if. huw'over, success- 
ful, they have their revenge upon the women in another way. 

The chief deities (though 8))oken of generally under the term Devata or Mah&prabhu) are 
Ganga D^vi or Tekurani, Iswara or Mouli and Bhairava, and Jhankara. It is Iswara or Mouli 
who 18 worshipped at Chaitra. Jhankara is the god of laud, rainfall and crops, and a oow is saori- 
ficod to him ; there arc not, as a rule, temples, but the p({ja place consists of a saiirod grove 
surrounded with a (urcle of stones, which takes the name of Jhankara from the god to whom 
p{{ja is performed. Ganga Devi, Iswiira and Mouli have temples at certain places, hut as a rule 
there is no building apd the site of piija is marked by trees or stones. 'Po Iswara a she-buffalo 
is saorihood at Chaitra. To the other D^vatas, cocks and goats only are sacrillcod. Ganga D4vi 
or Takurani is the goddess of life and health, both of men and cattle ; to her pigs, goats and 
pigeons are saorifloed. 

(6) There ore one or two curious superstitious : if a member of the caste is hup[K>sc(l to 
be possessed of a devil, he or she is abused and beaten by the other members of the caste until 
the devil is cast out. 

In some parts ibut not amongst the Sombaligiida Gadabas) the superstition is that a piece 
of wild buffalo horn buried in the ground of the village will avert or cure cattle disease 

(7) Marriage takes place as soon as a girl arrives at puberty, thus marriage for males 
takes place between 17 and 13, and of girls between 14 and 11. No girl is, however, allowed to 
marry until she is able to weave her own cloth. As arule, each family manufactures its own 
cloths, and they are not, as a rule, purchased, though occasionally they arc to be procured in the 
markets. 

(8a) Cctrmonm on Birth. — 'rhe mother and child are kept separate from other members 
of the easie for nine days ; the house is then cleaned out and a feast given to the mombers of 
the caste. 

(h) Maniage Ceiemonm . — This ceremony merely consists of a feast and the giving of 
presents to the family of the bride ; the presents consist of one oow, one bullock, one putti of 
rice and throe cloths. The feast will cost 7 or 8 putties of rice extra. Formerly the prospective 
bridegroom used to work in his father-in-law’s house for one year before marriage, but a cash 
payment is now 8ubstitute<i for service, 

(c) Crrenwnifis at Death. — No ceremonies arc at first performed. Tho corpse is cremated 
if wood is available, if not, it is buried. Three days afterwards a cow is killed and 3 puttien 
of rice arc expended in feeding tho caste people, 

(9) The headman of the village, who is also the priest, is called Janni, the second in com- 
mand is the Kirananif and the junior Nnidu is tho Mndali. There is one inferior servant in 
Oadaba villages, called Chellm if he is a Gadaba by caste. More generally, however, this post 
is filled by a Domb under tho title of Bdriki. 

(10) 3'here is no restriction whatever in the matter of alooholio liquor which Gadabas (and 
all Porojds) oonsume whenever they have a chance. The consumption is only limited by the 
amount of cash in their possession. Opium-eating is not prohibited, but is little practised 
amongst the Porojd and Gadaba classes. 

(11) Pauohayats are held of two classes— 

{a) For disputes which are matters of iutorest to the whole village and not only to the 
caste. Here the twelve noighbouring Naiks, of whatever caste, are convened, and tho witnesses 
are put on their oath by holding rice and oowdung in their hands. In some parts, where bound- 
ary disputes are decided on the oath of one of tho parties, the person who t^es the oath has to 
oat some of the soil at each point on the boundary claimed by him. 

{b) For caste disputes, where a caste panohayat is held, the scale of fines is as follows 
amongst Gadabas . 

For a married person who has lost caste by adultery or intor- 


oourse with a prohibited oaste Ks. 10. 

For an unmarried person 3 head of cattle. 


For other offences, and amongst other classes of Poroj4B . . the tines vary in 
* amount. 
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HILL AND FOREST TRIBES. 


403. The Savaras are one of the earliest known non-Dravidian tribes of India ; 

stTftrA- 18M96 found chiefly in the Agency tracts of the 

Ganjain and Vizagapatam districts. An excellent 
account of them by Mr. F. Fawcett will be found in the first volume of the Journal 
of tho Anthropological Hociety of Domhay^ and I shall content myself with a very 
bri(d statement regarding the main featui’os of their customs. 

Mr. Fawcett gives four classes of Bavaras : the first lie calls Savaras simply, 
and these are far the most numerous ; the second are the Ariai Savaras, who weave 
the coarse cloths worn by the tribe ; the third are the Kindhdl Savaras, who make 
baskets ; while the fourth class is the fjuhdrd or Af// //a sub-division, the members of 
which work in iron. In the census schedules 51 sub-divisions are found, but neither 
Kindhdl nor Luhdrd is given. The sub-divisions most numerously returned are 
Kdpu (26,700), Malia (22,278), and Sudho (16,473). The Kdpu Savaras arc a 
Hinduized section, while the Mdlia Savaras are those found in the heart of the hills 
or Mdliahs. 


Infant marriage is rare. Intermarriage between relatives, no matter how 
distant, never takes place, but Mr. Fawcett does not state how relationship is 
reckoned. Subject to this proviso, a Savara may marry a woman of his own or 
any other village, and there do not appear to be any endogamous or exogamous 
septs. A mail may have three or four wives and polygamy is common. A woman 
may leave her husband whenever she likes, but iishe loaves him for another man, 
the latter must pay the husband a buffalo and a pig. A husband, on the other hand, 
cannot divorce his wife except for some specific reason, but her failure to work 
properly is regarded as sufficient ground. If a man marries a divorced woman, he 
must give a buffalo and a pig to her former husband. As regards widows, the rule is 
that a widow should marry the deceased husbamra brother, and if he is too young, 
she waits till he grows up. If she has no brother-in-law, she should marry one of 
her nephews. 


As soon as a man, woman or child dies in a house, a gun is fired off at the 
door to frighten away the ‘ Kulba’ (spirit). The dead body is waslied while in the 
house and then carried away to the family cremation grounds whore it is burned. 
Everything a man has — his bows and arrows, his Imgi (axe), his dagger, his neck- 
laces, his cloths, some paddy and rice, &c., are burnt with his body. For a more 
detailed account of the ceremonies, which are extremely interesting, 1 must refer 
the reailer to Mr. Fawcett’s paper. 

Most Savaras will eat anything, but one section will not touch beef. They all 
drink freely. Strange to say they have the duodenary system of notation : thus 20 
is 12 and 8, but to count sixty they count by twenties and put down a stone to 
mark each twenty. 


CanareiQ Sayara : 478. 


404. It will be observed that there are 473 Savaras in South Canara. On 
making inquiry I found that they were Malekudiyas or 
Maleyavas, and that as they objected to these names, 
which mean ‘ billmen,’ they had adopted the name Savara or Savaru, but I have not 
yet ascertained why they adopted this title or what meaning they attach to it. 
They are of the Jama religion, whereas the other Kudiyas are Hindus. 


405. The number of persons who have retunied Gond as their caste is 14,036, 
Oond: 14086 the majority of whom are found in the Vizagapatam 

Agency. The number of Gonds is, however, larger 
than this, for several sub-divisions of this great tribe have been treated as separate 
castes. There has been some corifusion between Gond and Goudo, but the num- 
bers can have been only slightly affected thereby. The Gonds have returned 42 
sub-divisions, but as 12,338 individuals gave Gond as their sub-division, none of this 
42 is of any numerical importance. In 1871 Mr. Turner stated that the Diirwa 
Gonds were the most numerous, but this name does not appear in the list of sub- 
divisions. Its absence must not, nevertheless, be taken to moan that there are na 
Durwa Gonds, for the whole of that section may have returned their sub-division 
AS Gond. I have no information as to the existence of any customs among the 
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Qondfl of this presidency which ar« not found among the Qonds of the Central Chap. X* 
Provinces, and I therefore pass on to the next caste, 

406 The Kdyas or Kdis are a tribe inhabiting the mountains in the north of 
lo f wrra Godavari district, and they are also found in the 

Malkangiri taluk of the Joypore zerainddri. They 
belong to the great Gond family and are sometimes regarded merely as a sub-division 

of Qonds. 

The Kdyas have returned 20 sub-divisions but more than half have given 
K<5ya as the sub-division also. Of the rest, 12,802 have returned Kdcha or Riija 
as their sub-diviaion . 

The Kdyas profess a very si tuple and primitive religion. Tliey worship 
Kommalamma, Kdturddu and Adairiardzu, The goddess Mamili or Lile is propi- 
tinted early in the year, and they believe that if this is not done the crops will 
undoubtedly fail. To ensure the favour of this blood-thirsty goddess, human 
sacrifices were formerly offered. All the Kdyas seem to hold in great veneration 
the five Pdndava brothers, especially Arjtuia and Bhiiua. T^ho general idea of the 
Kdyas is th.at the spirits of the dead wander about the forest in the form of devils, 
and to these they offer libations of milk, &c. But, according to another account, 
they believe in a future state of existence and regard heaven as a large and strong 
fort stored up with aTi abundance of rice, and hell as a place in which an iron crow 
continually gnaws the flesli of the sinners locked up therein. 

The K<)ya8 genei’ally marry when of fair age, but infant marriages are 
not unknown. If the bridegroom is wealthy, ho can very easily secure a. bride, but, 
if poor, the bride ho has selected is carried off by force, usually with the connivance 
of the village headman. Some, it is said, do not object to run away with the wife 
of another man. 'flieir marriage coreinony is very simple ; it consists of causing 
the woman to bend her head down and then, having made the man to lean over 
her, the friends potjr water on his head, and when the water has run off his head to 
that of the woman they are regarded as man and wife. 

“ Directly the child is born, it is placed upon a cot, and tlie mother re- 
“ Buraos her ordinary work of fetching water, wood, leaves, Ac. On the seventh 
day the child is well washed, and all the neighbours and near relatives assemble 
together to name the child. Having placed the child on a cot, they put a leaf 
of the mhnwa tree in the child’s hand, and pronounce some name which they 
‘‘think suitable to the chihi. If the child cry they take it as a sign that tliey 
“ must choose another name, and so they throw away the leaf and substitute 
“ another leaf and another name until the child shows its approbation by ceasing 

“ to cry Most Kois now name their children without all the elaborate 

“ ceremonial mentioned above. A feast is always held at the end of the days of 
“ ceremonial uncloanliness. 

“ The bodicjs of children and young men and young women are buried. If a 
“ child dies within a month of its birth, it is usually buried close to the house, so 
“ that the rain dropping from the eaves may fall upon the grave and thereby cause 
“ the parents to be blessed with another child in due course of time. With the 
“ exception of the aboveraontioned the corpses are usually burned. A cow or a 
“ bullock is slain, and the tail cut off and put in the dead person’s hand after the 

“ cot on which the corpse is carried has been phiced upon the funeral pile 

“ Tlie oot is .then removed and the body burnt, Mr. Vanetavorn reports having 
“ seen part of the liver of the slain animal placed in tlie mouth of the corpse. The 
“ friends of the deceased then retire and proceed to feast, upon the animal slain for 
“ the occasion. Three d.ay8 afterwards they generally return bringing contributions 

“ of cholam and haying slain one or more animals hove a second feast 

“ They do not believe that any one dies what is commonly called a natural death, 

“ but always assort that the death of every one is caused by the machinations of a 
“ sorcerer, instigated thereto by an enemy of the deceased or of the deceased’s 
“ friends.”* 


* From at} excellent account of this iril)6 by Rbt. Mr. Cain in the Indian Antiquary, rol. t, pp. 357-869. 
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Chap. X. 
para. 407. 


407. The Halabda are found in the Jeypore zemind^i» and they appear in 
Kaiabft* 1117 Ueport of the Ethnological Committee of the Central 

* ’ * Provinces under the name of Hiilbd. They are said to 

be a sub-division of Qouds.* 


408, 


This is a class of Uriya cultivators and labourers speaking Mnria or 
Lucia, otherwise known as Basturia, a dialect of Uriya. 

Botm, otta « . , . Taylor says the caste is the same as Maria which is 

shown separately in the tables and in Mr. H. 0, Turner’s notes in the Oemus 
lieport of 1871. But whether identical or distinct, it seems clear that both are 
sub-divisions of the great Gond tribe. They are said to wear the sacred thread and 
to employ BrAliinans as priests. Infant marriage is practised, but is not compul- 
sory ; their widows are allowed to re-marry. The dead are usually burned. One 
sub-division will eat cows, pigs and buffaloes. 

409. This is an Uriya caste of hill cultivators found in the Jeypore zeminddri. 

They are believed to have coirie from the Central Pro- 
* vinces, and in the Report of the Central Proirmces 

Ethnological Goatiniltee they are classed as Kolarian. Girls are married both before 
and after puberty ; widows may nunarry. They generally burn the dead unless the 
death is caused by cholera, but in the Central Provinces the Bhiimias are said to 
bury the dead and put two or tliroe flat stones over the grave, t They eat flesh and 
drink liquor. 

410. ’rheso are Uriya cultivators, and they are closely connected with the Kot- 

Eo&a * 10 142 tiyas. Mr. H. D. Taylor, l.C.S., says that the Botrds or 

Bothadas are merely Telugu Rdnas, but I imagine the 
difference of language prevents any intermarriage between the two .sections. The 
Rdnas are supposed to be the descendants of Ran jit, the great warrior of Oiussa. 
Some of th(‘m serve as armed retainers and soldiers of the native chiefs, and some are 
engaged in trade and cultivation. They are chiefly found in tlie Vizagapatam Agency, 
where they have ousted the indigenous Poroja. J They have returned seventeen sub- 
divisions, of which Kottiya (2,063) and Paiko (4,085) are numerically important. 

Ill social status they are said to be a little inferior to the so-called Kshatriyas. 
Some wear the sacred thread and employ Brdhman priests. Their girls are married 
before puberty ; widow remarriage is practised. They will eat goats, sheep, pigeon, 
fish and fowls. The dead bodies are burnt, but those of children are buried. 
Although they are found chiefly in the hill-tracts they are hardly a hill-tribe, and 
it would perhaps have been more correct to put them in Group 1. 

411. The Kottiyas are aa Uriya caste of cultivators and appear to bo connected 

K.tti . • lOMi Kottiya is one of the sub-divisions 

' ’ of that caste, while Rdna is a sub-division of Kottiya. 

Altogether 13 sub-divisions have been returned, of which the most important are 
Mdka (2,499), Podda (1,191) and Rdna (1,176). 

413. The Bhaktas or Bagatas .are cultivators found in the Vizagapatam district. 

BiMkt.' »Tiw They say thepr were formerly soldiers and their classifi- 

cation as a hill tribe is of doubtful accuracy, though the 
majority of them live in the hill tracts. I have very little information regarding 
their customs. Marriage before puberty is not compulsory and the remarriage of 
widows is allowed. They speak Telugu. 

413. The Dhakkados are a caste of cultivators found in the Jeypore Agency 
, 1 tracts. They are said to be the offspring of a Brahman 

and a Stidra girl ; and though living on the hills they 
are not an uncivilized hill tribe. Some prepare and sell the sacred thread ; others 
are confectioners. In social position they come next below Kshatriyas. They 
the sacred thread and do not drink water from the hands of any except 


wear 


Brdhmaus. Girls are married before puberty, and widow marriage is practised. 
They are flesh-eaters and their dead are usually burned. 


• Rep(^t the Ethnological Committee of the Central Prwincee^ p. 41. 
t Report of the Ethnological Committee, p. 2. 

t MadrmCnneue Report, 
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JaUpu : 81452. 


414. This is a cultivating and trading caste of Joypore. Some wear the Chap, t 

sacred thread and employ Boishnobs as their priests, para. 417. 

Dniu . 1,721. Marriage before puberty is not compulsory and widows 

can remarry. They eat flesh. The dead are cremated. The Ddlias are one of 
the ‘ Paik ’ or military castes and speak Uriya. 

415. I regret (u say I have not succeeded in obtaining any informatioii about 
tliis comparatively large tribe. There is no mention 
of them in the Viyjujiijnilam Manual or in Mr, Turner’s 

notes in the Madrati Census Report of 1871, and though the name appears in a 
list of hill tribes given in the (hinjam Manual there is nothing about them in the 
text. They have returned eleven sub-divisions, but none is of any numerical 
importance, for nearly all have given .latapu as both caste and sub-division. 

416. I'he Clienchus are a forest tribe inhabiting the hill tracts of the Nellort^ 

obenohn • 6 910 aud Kiimool distHcts. They have returned 41 sub- 

’ * divisions but none are numerically important. Some 

of them breed cattle and sheep, others collect honey, and some are also employed 
as watchmen and guides in the forest. Juke the Yanadis they worship a god 
called ‘ tJlierJchu Devata,’ to which offerings of honey and fruits are sometimes 
made, ’fhe Clienchus are, f think, closely connected with the Yanadis, for in addi- 
tion to (^henchu DcVata b(ung the deity of the latter, we also find ‘Chenchu * 
returned as a sub-division by a considerable number of YslnAdis. ‘ Chenchu,’ 

■ strange to say, is likewise returned as a sub-division by the Gadabas, a Kolarian 
tribe of the Vizagapatam hills. 

TJiey have no regular priests. Their marriagi' ceremony is very simple; the 
couple will either run away one night from their houses and return the next 
day as husband and wife, or will go round and roun<l a bow and arrow fastened to 
the ground, when th( 3 ir relations will bless them and throw rice on their heads. 

There is no age restriction for marriage. IMie remarriage of widows is gemerally 
practised among tlunn, the second husband^ being in most cases a brother of the 
deceased one. There is no regular divorce, for each {)arty is absolutely free to 
terminate the connection without assigning any reason or observing any formality. 

The dead are washed and then buricjd with their weapons. It appears that this 
tribe is divided into several endogamous clans. All their caste dis[)utes are settled 
by the head of each clan, sometimes assisted by the heads of other clans. 

417. The Yanadis* iwo generally regarded as an aboriginal tribe. They are 

Yanadi- 84 988 much luoro iiuinerous in Nellore than elsewhere, but 

they are found in every 'relugu district exce|)t Bellary. 

It is said that their principal settlement is at Srfluirikdt, near the sea-shore in the 
southern part of the Nellore district. They have returned 811 sub-divisions, of 
which only two — Chenchu (5,909) and Manchi (7,109) — are numerically important, 

YAnddi has boon returned both as main caste ami sub-division by 49,360 indivi- 
duals. Manrhi means ‘good.’ There are two other names in the list of 
sub-divisions which require a brief notice. These are Tsalla and Kappala. These 
two names refer, I believe, to one and the same sub-division, and the second name 
frog’) refers to their use of frogs as food. Tmlla has several meanings, and I 
do not know in what sense it is used here. 

The real name of this forest tribe' is said to be Anddulu, ?>., people without a 
beginning, and their origin cei’tainly is involved in obscurity. They have vague 
traditions of a flood in which only one man and one woman, the progenitors of 
Ydnddis, were saved. They .say that the Reddi (? Manchi) Ydnddis, a small but 
somewhat superior class of Ydnddis, came from the mountains in the west and 
were really Clienchus fleeing from violence and oppression, who came and gradu- 
ally amalgamated with the? common Ydnddis, and the occurrence of ‘ Chemchu ’ as 
one of their sub-divisions, and the fact that their deity is called Chenchu Dt'wata 
show that there is some connection between the two tribes. 

They arc largely employed in gathering firewood in the forests and in digging 
roots for food. They also catch hares and partridges with nets and collect jungle 


* I am indobtod to the Rev. W. H. of tlio Amorican Raptiiit Tolugu MiitMion, for much of tho inforinatiun 

contained in this pariigraph. 


65r 
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Chap, X. borries and fruits. A good many of them are hunters, being skilful in tracking 
para. 418. game. Their weapons are the spear and bow. They are expert as snake catchers. 

They are often employed as night- watchers of fields and gardens, and lastly they 
make something us fortune-tellers and soothsayers. As to their social st mding 
they are probably superior to the Mdlas and Mddigaa, in whose houses the Ydmidis 
will not cat. 

Their principal deity is Cheuchu Ddvata. Their places of worship are of the 
rudest kind. They have no temples but simply small raised platforms of mud 
where they place a few clay images or common rough stones. They have no 
priests. When a child is born, margosa leaves and sometimes the loaves of other 
trees and also the knife with which the umbilical cord was cut, are placed under 
the child’s head for six days. They hang a net in front of the door to keep the 
demons out and do not sweep the house for some days. When a name is given to 
the child they make a feast. Usually they have no marriage ceremony at all, but 
the Rcddi Ydnadis must be excepted. When there is any ceremony, the tdli is 
occasionally used, but this is an innovation, for the marriage symbol of the Ydnddis 
was the flower of the tangedu ((Jassia aurkulaia). Both husband and wife 
separate whenever they are disposed to do so. Widow remarriage is both per- 
mitted and practised. They do not burn their dead, but bury them. They 
observe various customs to prevent the spirit of the departed from haunting them 
and they will often forsake a place immediately a death has occurred. 


418. The Kudiyas or Malekudiyas are, as the second name implies, a hill 
tribe, but they are now found in both the plains and 
^ ‘ hills of South Canara. Their mother-tongue is Tula, 

and like many Tulu tribes they follow the Aliyasantdna law of inheritance. The 
Kudiya girls are married either before or after puberty, the usual bride price being 
Ra. 8 and a cloth. Widows may remarry, husband or wife can divorce the 
other at pleasure and marry again. The dead are either burned or biiried, the 
former being the custom in the case of rich men. On the seventh day after cre- 
mation or burial, a panddl or booth is* erected over the grave or the place of cre- 
mation and a bleached cloth is spread on it by the washerman ; a wick floating 
in half a cocoanut shell full of oil is then lighted and placed at each corner of the 
panddl. The relations of the deceased then gather round the place and weep and 
throw a handful of rice over the spot. They worship demons of the jungle named 
HMcrlu and Brdhmerlu^ as well as the ordinary village doinonB called Koda- 
fiiatiitdya and Mujalandya^ and make them offerings, twice a year, of fried and 
beaten rice and cocoanuts. These people are divided into clans each headed by a 
Gurikdra^ who is also called Malenuidya. When any important ceremony has to 
take place in any house, the presence of the Gurikdra is deemed indispensable. If 
any one transgresses the caste rules, it is the duty of the Gurikdra to inquire and 
punish him. 


419. This forest tribe is found chiefly in North and South Arcot, but it is 
iniif 67 m fairly numerous in Chingleput, Salem, Coimbatore and 

Tfichinopoly. The name is usually derived from 
‘ inilf* darkness, which is supposed to refer either to their dwelling in dark and im- 
penetrable jungles or to their complexion. In the Tamil dictionary (Divdkara) 
the name Irula is not found, but the word Iranula bccurs and this evidently refers 
to the same tribe. There is possibly some connection between this and Yerravdla, 
the name of a forest tribe in Coimbatore. 


'Phe Irulas have returned (50 sub-divisions, but the only one of any numerical 
importance is Sdla Idaiyan (4,175). Mr. Cox suggests that the Irular are the 
representatives of a band of Kurumbas who fled to the jungles after defeat by 
Adondai, and I think many of our forest tribes may be similarly accounted for.* 

They are nominally Vaishnavites, but their idea of the Hindu gods is naturally 
very vague. In North Arcot they worship Kanniumma (* the virgin mother,*) 
whom they represent in the form of an earthen lamp, which they often place under 
the banddri (? Nauclea cordifolia) a tree regarded by them as sacred. Their marriage 


• North A root Manualf p. 300. Bc6 alao Nilyiri Manual, p. 214. 
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ceremony occupies a single day. A branch of the ironwood tree is fixed iii the 
ground and the bride and bridegroom arc made to sit before this. They sometimes 
use the tali, but this is probably an innovation. There is no music at this or any 
of their ceremonies. The marriage tie is very loose, for it can bo dissolved at will 
by tnther party. There is no restriction on the remarriage of widows. They 
bury their dead in a sitting posture with a lamp beside the corpse, and they jnark 
the grave with a smsill upright stone. This use of gravestones is common to a 
number of serai-civilized Dravidian tribes. Their vernacular is Tamil of a some- 
what corrupt form. 

420. The Pulayans or Poleyaus are found in the hills of Madura and (Joimba- 

torc. In the notice of them in the Madura Manual, it 
stated that their marriage ceremony consists simply 
of a declaration of consent made by both parties at a feast given to their relatives. 
They bury the dead. These Pulayans are probably connected with the Pulayans or 
Oheruinans of Malabar and with the Paraiya caste, for the old Tamil name of the 
Paraiyan tribe was Pulaiyan. The Pulayans of the Madura hills were formerly 
prtedial slaves, like the Pallas and Paraiyans of the plains and the Cherumans 
of the West Coast. 

421. Found only in the northern taluks of the Malabar District. Their chiel' 

occupations are kumeri (shifting) cultivation and 
KMimpaian : a,7is. gathering honey. They follow the Marutnakkattiiyan 

system of inheritance. The caste is an endogamons unit .and no sub-divisions have 
been returned. 

422. This caste is found almost in the Nflgiris and the WytiAd with a slight 

sprinkling in the Nilambiir and Attap^di hills in 
Xaramkn: i«,867. Malabar. Their principal occupations are wood- 

cutting and the collection of forest produce. The name is merely another form of 
Kurumban, but, as they differ considerably from the ordinary Kurumbas, it 
seemed better to show them separately and to put them in this group. I think, 
however, that they were originally identical with the shepherd Kurumbans, and 
their present separation is merely the result of their isolation in the fastnesses of 
the Western Ghfits, to which their ancestors fled or gradually retreated after the 
downfall of the Kurumba dynasty. The name Kurumbrandd, a sub-division of 
Malabar, still bears testimony to their once powei-ful position. 

The chief sub-divisions arc Mullu Kuruman (6,000), Vetta Kurumun (2,600), 
Urdu Kuruman (1,200), Tdn Kuruman (1,000), and Tac’chauddan Mdppan (1,000). 
Of those, the first and the last speak Mahaydlam and wear a lock of hair in front 
of -their head. The rest speak Cunarese. Ordli Kurumans work in metals. 

423. The name means a hillman and the tribe is found in all the taluks of 

Malabar. The nine Malayans of North Arcot are 
uiitjta. -. 7 , 780 . probably Malaydlis, a name which, in Malabar, has 

now a meaning much wider than its literal significance. The Malayans follow 
the ordinary system of inheritance through males. 'I’hey are probably connected 
with the Malayans who are sorcerers, but 1 have not much information about them. 

424. The name is said to be derived from Mdcildiui, a medicinal herb. I think, 

however, the real derivation must be sought in Tulu or 

Wii.vilA.ll • ^ ^ 

■ ^ Canarese as it seems to be a Canarese caste. 'I’hese 

people are found only in the Chirakkal taluk of Malabar. Their present occupation 
IS basket-making. Succession is from father to son, but among some it is also said 
to be in the female line. 


Chap.Z. 

para. 


Group 5.— Priests. 

425. The Brahman caste has been given in much greater detail in the tables 
man* 1121110 Others, as their sub-divisions are practically dis- 

ra man. , , . tinct castes. Accordingly every sub-division returned 

by more than 100 persons has boon shown separately,* 


* A good account of tho Rrihmana of South India wiU bo found in Mr. C. Riinaohaiidrier's Collectitm of tha 
Dwivions of the High Courte and the Privy Council on tho Hindu Law of Marriage, Madras, 1802. 
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j [t has often been asserted and is now the general belief of ethnologists that the 

pfci^^'aaB Brahmans of the south are not pure Aryans, but are a mixed Aryan and Dravidian 
race. In the earliest times the caste division was much less rigid than now, and a 
person of another caste could become a Brdliman by attaining the Brahmanical 
standard of knowledge, and assuming Brahmanical functions. And when wo see 
Jfambudiri BrAhmaTis even at the present day contracting alliances, informal though 
they be, with the women of the country, it is not difficult to believe that on their 
first arrival such unions were oven more common and that the children born of 
them would bo recognised as Brdhraans, though perhaps regarded as an inferior 
class. However, those Bnihmans in whose veins the mixed blood is supposed 
to run are even to this day regarded as lower in the social scale and are not allowed 
to mix freely with the pure Brdhman ooinmunity. Instances are not wanting to 
illustrate this theory. The. Prathama Sdkha or Kdtyayana Brdhmans are con- 
sidered to be Chandiilas till noon; the Gurukkals, Sivadvijas and Nambis, who are 
worshippers of Siva and Vishnu temples, are not freely associated with by the 
other Brdhmans ; and the Tamballas arc usually treated as Sudras. 


426. With regard to the date of emigration of the Brdlnnans to the .south 

nothing definite can be said. “ 'rhere is not,” says 
Dtte of migrotion to tho oonth. Burnell, “ inuch historical evidence to prove that 

“ there were Brilhinans in South India before the seventh century A.D.”* But 
“ the earlier Pallava grants have taught us that the Brahmans in these parts were 
“ already in the fourtli and fifth* centuries sufficiently in the enjoyment of court 
“ favour to receive land grants from tho Kings of the Pallavas.”t And in tlu' 
Sahyddri Khdndam one Mayura Varma of the Kadamba dynasty is stated to have 
introduced Brdhman colonists from tho north and granted them 64 villages below 
the ghfits. 1'his happened about the close of the fourth century. J However 
conflicting are the statements of the antiquarians, it may be fairly assumed that 
Brdhmans were already in the fourth century settled in tho Chdlukya and Pallava 
(!Ountrics. They crossed the river Pdldr, tho southern limit of the Pallava king- 
dom, and established themselves firmly in the Chdla and Pdndiya kingdoms 
between the fifth and tenth centuries A.D., and tho snccessfnl preaching of Sankard- 
chdrya laid foundation of a great Brdhmanical mission at Kumbakdnam § in the 
tenth century A.D. Turning to early Tamil literature, wo find that tho author 
of Tolkdpyam, the earliest Tamil grammar extant , was a Brdhman of the Bhdrad- 
vdja tribe; and tho great Trigndna Sambanda, whose date, though still doubtful, 
was probably some time between the sixth and eighth centuries, was also a Brdhman. 
It may, therefore, be safely asserted that sticcossivf! bands of Brdlnn.'in colonists 
settled in South India at different periods beginning in the fourth century and 
ending at the time of tins great Vaishnava reformer Raroanujdchdrya (1100 A.D.). 

427. The seven || f)riginal gdtras or tribes of Brdhmans increased in course of 

titne to forty-nine, which expanded subseciuontly by a 

Internal itmoture. r *' • i j 

process or social permutation and combination to an 
infinite number of g6tras. Each Rishi adopted one or the other of the three Vddas 
or Sdichas ; and each Hdkha was again sub-dividod into one or more Sutras or 
schools. Thus wo have, — 


(1) Aavaldyaua for the Rig V6da, 

(2) Bandhdyaua*! 

(3) Bhdradvdja | 

(4) ApaRtamba ^for the Black Yejur, 

(5) Satydshada [ 

(6) Voikhdnasa J 

(7) Kdtyayana for tho White Yejur^ 

and 

(8) Drdhydyana for the 8dma V'^dda. 


* South Indian Valtfography, p. 12* 

t Salfm Manual, vol. ii, p. 362 ; The Vallavw by Hov. T. Foulkoe, m.r.a.r., p. 6. 

1 Kice’B Mynoro In^rriptime, p. xxxvii j M\j»ore Gazeiteeff vol, i, p. 318. 

I South Indian Falccography, p. 4'i. 

II Thp Hoven ori^nal fjfdtme »rf* Bhrlgv, Anyiraf*^ Kdeyapa, Atri, WiKitiffl, ,4(/atfvaftnd Vieuulmttra, 
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The Brdhman caste is commonly divided into ten large classes according Chap. X. 
to their locality — five on the north and five on the south of the Vindhya range, para. 427. 
The following table exhibits all the ten classes and their sub-divisions so hiv as this 
presidency is concerned : — 

J. — Terri torial dirmon. 


j Liuf^uiNtio or Prorinoial 

1 olaas. 

j 

Territorial «>r otb«r group. 

Strong! h. 

1 

j 

Bivxnion A. DrAvida. 



1. Aradhya or LingadLarj 

2,HH4 

1 

2. Golkonda Vyijtiri 

5,16.3 ; 

1 

8. KaaalnAdn 

2,288 I 

1 

e Bagiiltt&ti 

} 8,n7(» i 

) 1 

1 

4. KHinakuminu < K(jliji'ti 

! J. Andhra or Tulagu < 

(Vdgdti 

1 

6. Murikin^dtt 

21,586 


r». Niy<'>gi 

no,;6fi2 ; 

1 

7, Tolaghknya , . 

12,1)57 , 

1 

8. V6gi«a<lii or Vdogiiiodu (Kaliiiga) 

4,288 , 


0. Vclinidu 

87,008 j 

! 1 

1. Ardnia Drivida 

2,185 1 


2. AflhiiiMtihnNram 

Kv'i 12 

1 

8. Brahucharanam 

fM.lOO 

j I 

4. (Jurukkal 

8,807 


5. KiiniyHlar 

2,200 

' II. Drivida or I'amil 

8. K«Hiynr 

1,880 1 

' 

7. K/inaHiinai Dravida 

020 


8. Miikk&niyur 

3,026 . 

1 

n. S^liyar 

Ubn24 


10, Tillai Mdviyinittiii 

448 ' 

i 

11. Vadunia . 

180,021 

1 

I 

IZ. Vittiman 

ll.(»0C. 

1 III. Ghtirjaraor Ouzor&ti. 

Gu7.or4ti 

1,418 1 

i r 

1. Aruv^lo 

28,170 

2, Aravatti Vakkain 

3,763 ! 

! 

1 

8. Badaganida ... 

7,481 ; 


4. lluidarabidi 

203 


/ HabbAru 

5. K amnio •' Kama 

• 117 , 


8,570 ; 


IValcha 

768 i 

IV. Karnilaka or Cana< 

/■ Rmbirin 

8,280 

rcio. " 

NambWi 

1,025 1 
610 

j 

(. NambAdiii 

9,953 


7. Peniiiittdr 

185 


8. Sir Nidu 

027 i 


r Havig . • 

11,270 

i 


1,576 , 
11,100 

1 L 

(Sivalli 

28.680 

( 

1. Chitpivan or Konkani 

4,063 

V. Mahariiihtra or Markti. J 

2. n<^HaKta . . j 

33,275 

8. KarhiUka or Karidi 

2.7'W . 

i 

4, Pidliya 

154 


Div%if%on B. -GoMda. 


I. Oanda ... •. 

Oaada * 

7,408 , 

11. Kanyikubja ... 

III. Maithili 

Kanyikubja 

MaiUiili • 

i,03« ; 

IV. SIIraavatH 

Serial vat a 

38.678 

f 

1. Hhadri 

5,565 


2. Dinnva 

22,90.3 

y. UiWala or Uriya 

8. Uoluva 

4. Pfidiya 

37;074 

7.643 


6. Panda (Simva) 

12,000 

• 

6. Siha 

5,297 

— - - . — 

— . . 

... 


Of tlie two grand divisions of Brdhinang~the Dnlvida and the Gauda— the 
latter seem to be the later settlers in the south. The Drdvida Brdhmans are found 
all over the presidenby, while the Gaudas are r^resented in appreciable numbers 
only by the Utkala or Oriya Brdhmaiis in the Granjam and Vizagapatam districts 
and by the Sdrasvats in South Canara. And among the Dnividas, the Sdliyas or 
the Brdhmans of the Chdla ooxintry, the Gurukkals or the 'Adisaivas and the 

66 
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Chap. X. Naiubis w(*ro the earliest settlers, while the Vadamas, who are said to have lived on 
■ para. 428. the banks of the Nerbudda, are the latest. One distinguishing mark of the earliest 
Bralunaii settlers is the wearing of the tuft of hair in front. The origin of this 
custom, peculiar to certain sub-divisions of Brahmans and the people of the west 
coast generally, is a curious one. Certain Brdhmans, who attempted to leave the 
southern country to which they had migrated, were brought back by their rulers 
and compelled to wear a lock of hair on the forehead as a distinguishing mark in 
order to prevent similar attempts in the future.* 

428. The primitive religion professed by the early Brdhmans is the worship of 

the simple elements of nature or physiolatry. But 
* subsequent to their colonization in the south several 

purdnas were written and innumerable gods set up, so that befpre the time of the 
Brst reformer, Sankardchdrya, there wore as many as ninety-six sects. He reduced 
these to six and taught the Advaita (non-dualisiic) system of philosophy. The fol- 
lowers of Sankardchdrya are called Smdrtas. They worship both Vishnu and Siva, 
but pay greater reverence to the latter. Till the time of Rdindniijd no distinction 
was observed l)etween Smdrtas and Vaislinavas and they took meals with one 
another and intermarried. At last there came Jldmdnujdchdrja with new inter- 
pretations of the Vedas and fresh messages to deliver. . His tetiching was so 
powerful that his followers separated themselves from the already numerous sub- 
divisions of Smdrtas and formed into small communities of Vaislmavites, eating and 
intermarrying only among themselves. This process of disintegration did not stop 
here ; for even after the death of Rdmdnujd, Ddsikdchdri and Manavdlamdmuni 
contributed their own share in further sub-dividing and isolating the community 
as much as possible. The result of all their labours is the formation of number* 
less sects among the Vaishnavas, of which the most important are shown in the 
following table : — 


VfunhtiHvfi. 


II . — Sectarian dithiom among Vaifihnara Brdhmans. 


' 1, Andhr* (thb inolodet Oolkonda Vyipiris). 

C 1. Sdliyar 

25. Afihiagdtram. 
3. BaliuK^tram. 


I 


8 .Pra?ida 


C Tengalai 




... • 4 . Hebbir. 

6. Mandayattar. 

6. PruUiHtnnaikhi. 

7. Saptagdti'am. 

8. Vaikh&uaaa. 


Tirafallarai. 

Sikkil. 

Perutigaruuai. 


I I r 1. Hobbir. 

I I 2. Matatt&r. 

I Vadagalai ... { 3. Munitrayam. 

I 4. PoningemdsiyAr. 

^ VimibAkkam* 


In the meanwhile other reformers were not wanting. At about the same 
period as Rdradnujdchdri worked Srikanta Sivdchdr, a member of the class of 
Sivadvijas, by his writings and preachings gave prominence to Siva and consti- 
tuted a distinct sect called the Saiva. To this sect belong the Gurukkals and 
Tainballas of Siva temples. Thus a Brdhman of this presidency must belong 
to one or the other of the five popular sects, namely Smdrta, Vaishnava, Saiva^ 
Lingdyat and Mddhva. 

429. A Brdhman was required by the Shdstras not only to teach the Vddas, but 

was also bound to look after the training and the pre- 
Oooupa oo. servation of the moral, social and religious principles of 

the people, to aid in the administration of justice, and to preside over and perform the 
religious and sacrificial ceremonies. As every Brdhman could not conveniently 
attend to all the duties enjoined by the Shdstras, three different sections among 
them came into existence. The first class are called the Vaidikls. Their 
occupation is teaching the Vddas, performing and superintending sacrifices, and 
preserving the moral principles of the people. The second class of Brdhmans 


* Rico's Mysore InKriptions, p. izxix. 
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are called Gurukkalfl or Nambis. Tlioir occupation is worshipping the gods and Chap. X. 
assisting, in the cap<acity of priest, the inferior classes in performing their religious para- 430' 
and sacrificial rites. The third class of firiihmans, culled Laukika or Niydgi, 
helped tho Hindu kings in the administration of justice and in all political mat ters. 

The wonl Niydgi means an employ^ of the State. They are distinguished from tho 
other Brdhraans by wearing moustaches and smoking tobacco, and are on this 
account regarded as slightly inferior to the Vaidfkfs, who will not oat or intermarry 
with them. This distinction of Vaidfki and Niydgi is, however, confined to tho 
Andhra or Telugu Brdhmans. Tho second class, consisting of Gurukkals and 
Nambis, is looked upon, as 1 have already said, as an inferior one. 'I'he social 
degradation of these people, notwithstanding their direct services to the deity, at 
first sight appears somewhat strange. The reason of their inferior position, how- 
ever, is not their connection with tcunple worship, but their long residence in tho 
midst of the aborigines and their close association with them, while their custom 
of misappropriating things set apart for divine offerings combined to bring them 
somewhat into contempt. 

These differences of occupation had the effect of still further splitting up the 
Brdhman community into small classes which subsequently hardened into distinct 
castes. Those classes may now be arranged in a tabular form as follows : - 



430. The ceremonies connected with a Br4hman from the time he is quick 

CarMBoalM i Birth. mother’s womb till his death, are too many to 

be described here. I shall, therefore, note only the 
most important of thorn. Firstly, there are four ceremonies connected with birth, 
viz., (1) PumHamnam, (2) Stmanlam, (3) Jdtakarmam, and (4) Ndmakarmam. 
The first is performed in tho third or fourth month of pregnancy. A few drops 
of jessamine juice are poured into tho right nostril of the mother, with prayers 
for a healthy male child. The second or Siviantam takes place in tho sixth or 
eighth month. This is tho purifying ceremony in which the husband divides his 
wife’s hair into equal parts in a straight lino on the head with a quill of.a porcuf)ine, 
uttering some mantramst or prayers for an intelligent son. Tho third ceremony 
relates directly to birth. As soon as tho child is born, the father bathes in a 
river or tank and distributes paddy, sugar, botel-leaf and nut to Brdhmans. The 
parents of the child and their agnates observe pollution for ten days from the date 
of birth. On the eleventh day tho mother and child are made pure by a sacred 
bath, and the child is named, after making homnm or sacrificml fire. On the first 
anniversary of its birth tho child is made to taste solid food ; in tho third year 
the child’s head is shaved, the usual tuft of hair being retained ; in the filth year 
the boy is sent to school, and between the eighth and tenth year he is invested 
with the sacred thread. During his bachelorhood he ha/ to observe certain 
restrictions in his foo<l, dress, &c. At all these ceremonies Brahmans are fed at 
the expense of the father. 
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431. The Brahmans are divided into oxogaraous sections called (Jotras^ and mar- 
. riages between persons recognised as being of the -same 

blood or Gofra are strictly prohibited. It is perhaps 
nimecessary to mention that the marriage of a Brdhman girl takes jdace invariably 
before she has attained the age of puberty. Before celebrating a marriage, 
two ceremonies called Sumangali Prartana and Brdkmana fiawdrddana are usual. 
The first is a feast given to nine or three female relatives in honour of the luanes 
of their deceased female ancestors, and the second is a similar feast to Bnilimans 
in honour of the family gods. On the marriage day the bridegroom, dressed in 
truoVaidfki fashion with cadjan (palm leaf) books and a bundle of rice on his 
shoulder, protends to bo sotting out for Benares, there to lead an ascetic life, and the 
girl’s father, meeting him, begs that he will accept the hand of his daughter. He is 
then taken to the marriage booth and is formally entrusted with the girl. The 
sacred fire is prepared and worship{7ed with oblations of ghoe, the blessings of the gods 
are invoked and the tdli or hotlu is tied round the neck of the girl ]^y the bridegroom. 
Tlfe couple then go round the sacred fire and the bridc'groom takes up in his hands 
the right foot of the bride and places it on a stone (a millstone) seven times. This 
is known as Saptapadi and is the essential and binding portion of the marriage 
ceremony. The bridegroom, holding the bride’s right hand, repeats the manims 
recited by the family priest, pronouncing in the presence of the sacred fire, the 
gods invoked and the Brdhrnans assembled, that he shall have her as his inseparable 
companion, bo faithful and so forth. An<l lastly the bride and the bridegroom 
exchange garlands of flowers. Seed-grains of five or nine sorts are mixed up and 
sown in snitUl earthen vessels specially made for the purpose and filled with mud. 
The couple water these both morning and evening for four days. On the fifth 
day they are removed and the sprouts are thrown into a tank or a river. The 
boy and girl play every evening with balls of flowers, when women sing songs and 
much mirth and laughter prevail. On the second night the girl takes her husband 
to an open place and points to him the star of Armdutiy implying that she 
will remain as chaste and faithful as that goddess. A procession on the night 
of the last day closes the marriage ceremony. 


Thesi^ are the usual ceremonies observed in all BrAhman marriages. But 
there are some interesting peculiarities in the Mahrate JJcfsastu marriage. The 
bridegroom and hig party go to a temple and wait there for their reception by the 
bride’s parents and relatives ; on their arrival both parties welcome each other 
with embraces and the throwing of scented j)owder8. The ends of the garments 
of the two fathers are tied into a knot, showing that the families have become 
connected. The betrothed couple are not allowed to see each other till the auspi- 
cious hour fixed for the marriage. Similar variations may be found among other 
classes of Brdhmans. 


Though the bride (and the bridegroom too sometimes) is still a mere child, 
the ceremony described above is a real marriage and not a betrothal which can be 
subsequently revoked. If the bridegroom dies, the virgin bride becomes a widow 
and cannot marry again, and it is this feature which gives us a comparatively large 
number of widows under ten years of age. Supposing, however, that all goes 
well, another ceremony, called garDiddhdn^ is performed on any auspicious day shortly 
after the bride attains puberty. In the early morning of the day fixed the young 
husband and wife kindle sacrinoial fire, to which offerings of rice and ghee are made. 
They also distribute the usual betel-leaf and aroca-nut to the people assembled, 
who in return bless them and wish them long life and a large family. Throughout 
the day there is feasting and merriment and this continues for three days. The 
husband and wife have now entered upon conjugal life and henceforward live 
together, generally in the bridegroom’s house. 


432. When a person is on the eve of death, presents are made to BrAhmaus. 
oi« oMiofthtdMd. ^ ceremony is called PrdyaschUtam. A cow is 

• generally presented to a BrAhman and some sacred 

mantras arc whispered in the ears of tiie dying person. After life is extinct^ the 
body is washed and dressed, sacrificial fire is kindled and taken by the* son or a ^ 
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nearest relative to the cremation ground, where he places the fire on the breast 
of the dead body which is now laid on the pyre. The next morning water 
is thrown over the ashes and the bones are carefully collected, put into a new pot 
and buried in a river or near the bed of a tank.* A stone is fixed in the ground 
either in the house or in a garden to represent the deceased. OfTerings of rice, 
&c., are made to it for ten days, and it is then removed and thrown away. If the 
deceased left a widow her head will be completely shaved and her jewels removed, 
but this custom is not in vogue among tho Tengalai Vaishnavas. On the 
eleventh and twelfth days Brdhmans are fed in honour of the deceased, and on the 
thirteenth day all Ijis relatives bathe in oil. Tho son will la.* in mourning for a 
year, performing monthly ceremonies. The 8rddh or annual ceremony is regarded 
as most sifered by Brdhmans and a failure in performing it will be punished with 
loss of caste. 


433. All Drdvida Brdhmans are strict vegetarians. In the matter of food the 

Drdvida Brdhmans, especially the Vaishnava sections, 
are particularly -scrupulous ; they will not eat gourds 
and similar vegetables on the ground that they foster lust and other passions which 
are detrimental to the practice of meditation ; nor will they eat or drink water 
with other Brdhmans. On the other hand, the Gauda Brdhmans will cat fish and 
drink water from the hands of a Kshatriya and men of certain inferior castes. 


434. The only surname or title originally affixed to Brdhman names is 8arma. 

Though this title is not now current, every true Brdh* 
man uses it in Ins devotions, iill about thi) time of 
Sankanichdrya (0th century) the Brdlimaiis appear to have had no other titlea, but 
the early Brahman settlers in the Dravida country styled themselves ‘ Nambl,’ 
a superior man. This title was borne alike by the ^aiva Ourukkals and Vaishnava 
Archakas, ^whilo tho Brdhmans in the north of the presidency called themselves 
Aryan or Achdryan, to distinguish them from their Dravidian neighbours. Sub- 
sequently, after the teaching of Rdmdmija (I2th century), Aryan and Achdryan 
became the exclusive titles of the southern and northern Brdhmans respectively. 
Till about the time of the Ndyakkau supremacy in the southern kingdoms 
both Vaishnava and Smdrta Brdhmans were called Aryan, but the Ndyak kings, 
who also had tho surname of Aryan, f began to address the Vaishnava Brdh- 
mans, some of whom were Gurua to them, as ‘ Aiya-gdru* or Aiyangdr, which is a 
double honorific. The descendants of those Brdhmans who had performed sacrifices 
aro called DUeahatars ; and those whose ancestors were well versed in the Sdstrds 
are called Sdatris. The temple priests stylo themselves Bhat or Tthaltdchdri and 
GiiriMal, both meaning, priests. The former title is usually borne by the Vaishnava 
worshippers and the latter by Saivas. In the Andhra country Bant, Bantuln, 
or Pandit and Rdtt or Edya are common. Thus tho Drdvida Brahmans have the 
following titles : — (1) Sarma, (2) Nambi, (3) Aiyan (the most usual form of which, 
however, is the honorific Aiyar or Iyer), (4) Aiyangdr, (.5) Achdryan or Achdri, 
(6) Dlkshatan, (7) Sdstri, (8) Bliat or Bhattdchdri, (9) Pantulu or Pant, and 
(10) Bdu. 


435. I shall give hero very brief notices of some of the Brahmanical sub- 
SvMiTisioM. divisions which have not boon dealt with in the foro- 

going paragraphs. 

(1) Arddhyaa . — These arc Lingdyat Brdhmans, and, as such, wear tho sacred 
thread, though this is contrary to the principles of the Lingdyat sect. They 
are priests in temples and to Tamballa and Sfidra Lingdyats. Their habits and 
customs differ very little from those of tho Lingdyats. (2) Ardma Drdvida . — 
These were originally Tamil Brdhmans. After their settlement in tho Telugu 
country, they gi’adually lost their own vernacular, spoke Telugu and adopted 
Telugu manners and customs. (3) Aravatti Vakkulu . — This class contains both 
Smdrtasr and Mddhvds. It was formerly an isolated community consisting of 


• Nambddiri Urihnutns perform thin roromony on tho monlH 
t Hnitxnph’s South Indian Imcriptiont, iro). i, p. 73. 
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Chap. X. 60 1)011808 in tho Ceded Districts. { V) Arui>Slu . — These are Mddhvda and Niydgia. 
para. 4%. Tlu' suli-division originally contained 6,000 {drw tu'lu) families. (5) Ashtasahas- 
ram. — These people, who at. that time numbered 8,000, were invited to tho 
south by a Chdlu king, who granted them lands, Ac. There are four sub- 
divisions in this caste, each intermarrying only among themselves. (6) Bada~ 
ijdiiAilu . — These are»lCarndtuku Brdhtnans, some of whom are Smdrtas and the 
rest Mddhvds. (7) Bmharharanam . — This is one of tlie largest classes of the 
Smiirta section, 'rhe story concerning their migration to the south is “ that Agas- 
tiya had been engaged for the performance of a great sacrifice by a Pandiya king, 

• wlio sent invitations to Brdhmans in distant places to attend. Those who received 
the notice early came away at once, but those who got it later and had farther to 
come, did not arrive till the ceremonies had begun. From aids circumstance the 
former got the name of linhntchnniua, the ‘big striders’ or ‘fast walkers.’”* 
There are nine sub-septs in this sub-division ; all of them intermarry now, though 
until some 20 years ago intorinarriago was rare, (h) nidUapdimia, also called 
Konkatmt/tSf are found in South Can}|ra. 'rhese are said to be immigrants from 
Ooa. All of them are Smdrtas. Some are cultivators and traders. Their cus- 
toms do not differ much from those of the Ddsastas. 'I'heir titles are Pavt, Ran, 
Sdstri and IHhIuta. (9) Ddnua.—Theso people belong to the Utkala section of tho 
Cauda tribe. (10) Dhaxla . — -These are Mahrdtii Brahmans ; many are descendants 
of (ho Brdhtnans who followed tho Mahrdta invaders of 'I’anjore. 'I’heir title is 
Han, (11) Golkonda Vydpdri. — They claim to belong to tho Vaishnava community 
and follow their customs in every respect. But tho Vaishnavas treat them as a 
distinct class inferior to them. (1‘2) Gazerdtis. — These are invmigrants from Guze- 
rat. They are mostly Smdrtas and their vernacular is Guzerdti. 'I’here are several 
sub-divisions which do not intermarry, but all may oat together. (13) Uavig . — 
According to Sahyddrikhdnd the Havigs were brought from Upper India by Mayura 
Varma. Another tradition represents them to bo the descendants of Brdhmans by 
women of the Gauda casto.t They took their name from Haig or Ahikshetra, a 
local name for the Xorth Canara coast. 'Their mother-tongue is Canarese, with a 
strong Malaydli element. They are cultivators, tradera and priests to inferior 
classes. Their title is (14) Holuva. — Those are Gauda Brdhmans found 

in the district of Ganjam. They will eat flesh and cultivate lands like husband- 
men. The name Holuva means a cultivator. (15) Kdniydlan, — This is a separate 
class of Smdrta Brdhmans, found chiefly in the districts of Trichinopoly and 
Tinnevelly. They do not intermarry with any Smdrtas, hut will eat with them. 
They wear the Vaishnava mark and serve as cooks and menial servants in the Srf- 
rangam tomple. (16) KardJi. — These are immigrants from Satdra and other 
places. The tradition is that Parasurdma created them from camel bones. They 
are Smdrtas. There are only ten gdtran among the Karddi Brdhmans. Inter- 
marriages may take place between them and Pddia and Pdsosta Brdhmans. Rau 
is their title. (17) Kisikar. — These people are found in tho southern districts. 
They will not intermarry with other Smdrtas. (18) K6t.e. — These Brdhmans take 
their name from K<5ta, a village 60 miles south of Mangalore. 'Their customs do 
not differ from those of Havigs with whom they oat and intermarry. (19) Muk^ 
kdniyar. — These are found in Tinnevelly and 'Travancore. They form a separate 
class and have no intermarriage with other Smdrtas. (20) Murikinddii. — 'This is 
one of the largest classes of the Telugu Brdhmans. They are found all over tho 
presidency, and in the southern districts they act as Purdliiln to Sudras. (21) 
Namhddm. — These are the highest classes of Brdhmans in Malabar. It is said that 
Parasurdma brought Brdhmans from Aryavarta and induced them to settle in 
Malabar, where he gave them sixty-four villages. They aro mostly jenviis or 
landed proprietors. Only the eldest son is allowed to marry, while tho younger 
brothers live with Ndyar women. This custom has made the procuring of suitable 
hiusbands for Nambddiri girls, a very difiicult and costly affair as heavy dowries 
have to be paid. Many women, therefore, lead an unmarried life, but unlike the 


• ifidian Antiquary, rol. xv, p. 174. For anotbor derivatioxit see p. 281 of the same volume, 
t North Canara Qaitttoer, vol. i, p. 117. 
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Brdhmans of tlio Kust Coast, Nambiidiri womon do not lose caste by not marrying Chap. X. 
before puberty. A curious feature in their marriage c(Tornony is that they go para. 437. 
through a pretence of catching fish. The Nambudiris usually burn the dead, but 
they bury them if death is caused by srnall-pox. They dilTer from the Kast Coast 
Brahmans-in the matter of funeral ceremonies; the builder of the bier and the 
pnrohit for these rites is a Mdrayan or Attikkurissi and not a Brahman. Their titles 
are Nunihudlnpdd, Bhattdliri^ AtUflri^ A/ckittiri^ Chomdtin\ &c. (22j /W///u.— These 

are Gauda Brahmans of the Utkala section found chiefly in the districts of (lanjain, 
Vizagapatam and their agencies. In this are included 151 Pildhya Brdhinans of 
South Canara. Pddiyas are fish-eaters, and Padhyas, who belong to the Maha- 
rdshtra section, hold a somewhat low position among Brdhrnans, as th(*y s(*rve as 
pnrdlufs to some hill tribes. The names Pddiya and Pddhya are said to bo 
corruptions of Sanscrit {2>i) Prathama Sdlcfii . — The Brahmans of this 

division are looked upon by others as inferior Brahmans ; but the Madhvas inter- 
marry with them. These Bnihmans follow the first fift(‘on H/ikhs of the Vejur 
Vdda, called Sukla (white) Yejiir, or Pratharaasdkha. They are also called 
Mddhydndanas, Vdjasandyas, 8ukla Yejus and Kdtyiwanas. (24) SlvallL — This 
class, which took its name from Shivalli, a village in iJdipi, are found in the district 
of South Canara. They are a branch of the Havigs, from whom they s(^[)arated 
about forty years ago in conaecjuence of a l•oligious dispute. Th(»y speak Canarese 
with a strong admixture of Tulu. They are mostly Madhvas and take a pride in 
asserting that AnandaUrta, the founder of the Mddhva sejct, was of their caste. 

They are divided into Vaidfkis and Laukikis, intermarrying only among themselves. 

The ordinary titles of Sivallis are Bhatla^ Achanja and Rdn. (25) VdiUman , — The 
correct name of this caste is Madhiiama^ which means ‘ people who had settled in 
the middle country.’ Vdttimas have four sub-divisions, none of whom intermarry 
with the other. 


436. f he Pandjlrams are a class of priests who servo the uon-Brdhman castes. 


Ptndaram: 41,788. 


They have returaed 115 sub-divisions, of which only 
two are sufficiently large to require mention. 


Sub-dWiBiun. 

1 

1 Strength. 

Local distribution. 

1 

Andi 

4,6.‘>5 

i 

Tinnevelly 1^1,196), Malabar (1,766). | 

Lingaddri 

7,902 

j Chinglwput (2,124), Tianevelly (.*1,666). 


Pandaram has been returned both as caste and sub-division by 12,683 indivi- 
duals. Andii^ aquasi'Casto of beggars, recruited from all castes, and the Lintjaddri 
Panddrams are the same as the Jangarns. Panddram is, iu fact, a class name 
rather than the name of a casU', and it consists both of priests and beggars. The 
priests officiate in Saiva temples, and also in the temples of the village deities. 
The begging section are, as a rule, very lax as regards eating animal food, the 
consumption of liciuor, &o. 


437. The Valluvans are the priests of the Paraiyans and Palians. Tiruvalluvar, 
VftUttvan* 80881 the fainous Tamil poet, author of the Kural, belonged 

* caste, which is usually regarded as a sub-di vision 


of Paraiyans. It appears that the Valluvans were priests to the Pallava kings 
before the introduction of the Brdhmans, and even for some time after it.* In 


an unpublished Vatteluttu inscription, believed to be of the 9th century, the 
following sentence occurs; ** Stu^th 

d^a^uu6aaRQ3riuAj4iifP (Sri Valluvain Piivanavan, the Uvac’chan 
{Oc’chan] of this temple, will employ daily six men for doing the temple 
service.) Again the Valluvans must have formerly held a position at least equal to 


See PivAkaram and ChudAmani Nikhandu 
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Chap. X. til at, of tlio Vollalas, if the story tbat Tiruvalluva Nayandr marritxl a Volldla girl 
para. 438. js triio.* 

They have returned 82 sub-divisions, of which the following are tho most 
important : — 


SalHtlivisuiii. 

SirenKtii. 

Loctul diiitributiun. 

Parttiynii . . 

3.461 

South Arcot (2,297). 

T4vidadari 

' 3.286 

South Arcot (3,102). 1 

1 Tiruvalliivnii 

i 

a, 388 

Salem (780) and Ooimbatt^re (1,120). i 


Vallurun has been returned both as caste and sub-division by 22,875 indivi- 
duals. In addition to their function as priests both men and women are employed 
as astrologers and doctors, and aro often consulted by all classes of people. In 
many villages they have the privilege of receiving from each ryot a handful of 
grain during the harvest time. They nominally worship both Siva and Vishnu.’ 
Their girls aro married either before or after puberty. Re-marriage of widows is 
practised in some places. They will eat all flesti except beef and pork. They aro 
sometimes called randdram or Vallnva Panddram. 

In Malabar the Valluvans arc boatmen. I am not at present in a position to 
say wbetlier they were originally the same as the Tamil Volliitnim, but this seems 
probable. 

438. “ The Tambalas,” says 0. P. Brown, “ are a class of beggars who worship 
Tambau- 4 688 *' ‘^*'‘™** > seculur priests, &c. ; these 

“ men arc generally Siidras, but wear the sacred thread." 
It is said that during his peregrinations in tho north, Sankardchdrya appointed 
Tamil Brdhmans to porforin temple services in all the Saiva shrines. Uonce the 
Telugu people, in the midst of whom tho Tamilian.s lived, called them the Tambalas 
(Tamils). They are not now, however, regarded as Bi-dhmand, whatever their 
original j)Osition may have been. They will eat only with Brdhmans. Most of them 
aro Saivites and a few are Lingdyats ; the Smdrta Brdhmans ofl&ciate as thoir 
priests at birth, marriage and death ceremonies. They do not eat animal food, 
and all thoir religious rites are more or loss like those of Brdhmans. Their usual 
titles are Aiya and Appa, 


priests of tho lower classes of Lingdyats. Tho ftill name 
of the caste is ‘ Jangama Lingayat,’ meaning those 


439. These are the 

j»Bgam . 87,887. alwnys worship a movable lingam in contradis- 

tinction to tho Sthdinm (immoveable) liitgcm of tho temples. Tho number of 
sub-divisions returned i.s 388, of which only two arc numerically important. 



Sub-divifiion. 

• } 

Strenfi^th. 

Local distribution. 


Gandyata . . 

7,409 

Nelloro (2,148), Cuddapah (2,760), and 



Kumool (1,993). 


Stdvara . . 

4,413 

Vizagapatam (2,777) and Ganjam (1,376). 


In the case of 34,298 individuals Javgam has been returned both as caste and 
sub-division. The sub-division Stdvara is curious, for a Stdvara Jangam is a 
contradistinction in terms. Tins sub-division is found only in the two northern 
districts, and it is possible that the Jangam caste, as there found, is different from 
the ordinary Jangam, for in the Vizaga.paiam District Manual the Jangams are said 
to he tailors. In other districts Jangam is sometimes used as an equivalent of 


• Soo Life of Tim^eUQVftr in LMamt'f edition of the 
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Lingdyat,* but every Lingdyat carries about the symbol of Siva on his person, 
and is, therefore, never a Sthdvara Saivife. 

Regarding the religious tenets of the Lingdyats reference should be made to 
Chapter II. The Jangams we are now considering do not seem to have any place* 
in the religion as propounded by Basava, and they are probably the outcome of that 
innate desire for the worship of non-Brahmanical deities which is found in all 
Dravidian races. Most of these Jangams are in fact beggars. They will eat indis- 
criminately with any other classes of Ilindus, and they drink spirits and generally 
eat flesh. Their marriage ceremonies resemble those of the Kdpus and other 
similar* castes. Girls are married either before or after they have attained matu- 
rity. Widow remarriage is not practised. The dead are invariably buried, and the 
only funeral ceremony with them is the worship of the burial-ground and of the 
image of Siva for the first ten days after death. Their titles are Jaugom^ P^oara, 
Linijam and Aiya. 


Group 7 —Tern pie Servants. 


440. Th«* Oc*chans are a class of temple servants found only in the Tamil dis- 
Oe*ohtn‘ 8 880 tricts. The name is a contracted form of Umc'chariy a 

* ‘ temple servant or a piijdri. Their traditional occu- 

pation seems to Iiavt^ been the priesthood in Kdli and Mdriairiraen temples. 
Some of them in the southern districts are now musicians, while others in the north 
cling still to their former occupation. They employ Brilhmans as their priests. 
Most of them oat flesh an.d drink liquor. Their ceremonies resemble those of the 
Velldlas. Their title k^KambavA 


441.* The Sdtdnis are a class of temple servants very much like tlie Mdlis of 
8AtAni‘88 67i Bengal. The word Satdni is a corrupt form of 8dttd- 

davaiiy which literally means ‘one who does not wear^ 
(sx, the SJjcred thread and tuft of hair). For temple services Rdmanuja classed 
Vaishnavites into Sdttinavaii and Sdttddavan ; the former are invariably BrdhmauB 
and the latter Sudras. Hence Sdtdni is the professional name given to a group of 
castes of the Vaishnavite creed. It is sometimes stated that the Sdtdnis’ of the 
Madras Presidency are the disciples of the famous Bengdli . reformer Chaitanya 
(15th century), from whom,* they say, the term Sdtdni took its origin. But so far 
as 1 can ascertain this supposition rests on no better foundation than the similarity 
of sound in the two names, and.it seems to mo to be more than doubtful. There is 
no evidence of Chaitanya having ever preache<i \u the Dravidian country, "and the 
tenets of th« Sdtdnis of this presidency diflfer widely from those of the followers of 
Chaitanya. The former worship only Krishna, while the latt(»r venerate Vishnu 
in the form of Ndrdyana also. The Sdtdnis, too, have as much reverence for 
Rdmdnuja as the folio wei*s of Chaitanya have towards their ffuruy who is said to 
be an incarnation of Krishna. 


• They have returned 145 sub-divisions, but none of them are large; 22,060 
gave Sdtdni as both the main caste and sub-division. 

With, regard to their religion it will suffico to say that they are Tengalai 
Vaishnavites. They shave their heads completely and tier their lower cloth luce a 
Brdhman bachelor. In their ceremonies they more or less follow the Brdhmans, 
but the sacred thread is not worn by them. Though the consumption qf alcoholic 
liquor and animal food is strictly prohibited,, they practise both to a considerable 
extent on all festive occasions and at Hrddhaii, Drinking and other excesses are 
common ; one of their most obscene festivals, called • Itavikahi Vtsavam/ is des- 
cribed in the Census Report of 1871. Some Sdtdnis bury the dead and others bum 
them. The principal occupations of Sdtdnis are making garlands, carrying the 


* It in 1180(1 in tliiN Benra by tho hite Mr. C. l\ Brown, wHorq %rtiolo on tho LintfiyatR is Ht>lod j»n ‘ EniifiT on 
tho Croert, Cu8t')mg and Litoratnn^ »>f the JanKama.’ -Madrn$ of Xiferafor? ofid vol. xi, p. 148. Tht 

aab.diriaiouB ipvon in tlie ooriMUM BchedoloB imlioate that the term Jangam haa btwin uMod in this m'ciarian apnae k> a 
oonsidorabk) exioiit. • . 

t Kamban, the ^rbat Tamil opio poet, ia anppoaed by aome to hayo belonged to thii cMte. 


Chap 

para. 
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lorchoB during the god’s procession, and sweeping the temple floor, l^hey also 
» make umbrellas, flower baskets and boxes of palmyra leaves, and prepare the 
sacred balls of white clay and saffron powder. Their usual agnomen is Aiya. 

442. Several castes go by this name, which means simply temple servant. In 

AmbaiETMi 57 T abstraction the several suff-divisions, which: are the 

real castes, have boon separated wherever possible. 
All Malabar castes in Group B-7, together with Mdraydn (Group 18), are called 
Ambalavdsi. • ‘ 

443. There are two Poduvdls, both being temple servants; (1) Aka-Poduydl 

PoduvAi • 4,908 inside Poduvdl, who carries the idol in procession 

and washes tho inner steps of the temple, and (2) Pora- 
Poduvdl or outside Poduvdl, who carries and has Charge of the stores and provi- 
sions of a temple, and is also a drurafner and garland-maker. The Aka-Poduvdl 
is also called Musaad. He is said to be tho descendant of a Sivadvija and a pure 
Brdhman woman, and ho wears the sacred thread. He subsists on teraplo offerings. 
His females are gdsha. He imitates the customs of Brdhman Mussads. In this 
caste a girl is married by, or rather goes through the marriage ceremony with, one 
of her own caste. But it seems she may not cohabit with him, but may take a 
Nambiidiri husband who goes through no formal ceremonies. Tho descent of 
properly is in the male line. When a Nambiidiri is tho husband his children take 
the property of the formal husband of the woman. Pora-Poduvals differ but little 
from Ndyars in customs and manners. 

444. The hereditary occupation of the Variydns is to sweep the temples and 

▼•ri an - 4.796 derivation of tho name is from vdraka, to swoop. 

In some places they make flower garlands also. Their 
customs are akin to those of the Ndyai*s, but as they abstain from flesh and spirits 
they claim to be superior to Ndyars and almost equal to Brdhraans. There was 
recently a case in which a Ndyar was intimate with a Vdriya female, and her caste 
men put her out of caste. The case wjis referred for the opinion of the local 
Vaidikan (law-giver) Nambiidiri, who decided that Vdriydns are in no way suporiop 
iiO Ndyars in rank, and that the woman must not, therefore, be excommunicated. 

The system of marriage and inheritance obtaining among Vdriydns is very com- 
plicated and interesting. Generally speaking the casto may be said to follow tho 
descent in the female line, but in some places there is a combination of inheritance 
through both males and females. The former is not diflerent from that prevailing 
among ^Ndyars, but the latter requires a short notice. The system of inheritance 
to be followed depends upon the nature of tho sambandham^ ceremony. This may 
be of two kinds, i.e„ the ordinary mjjibandham^ or the same ceremony accompanied 
hj * kutivekkal * (settling in one’s family). If there is kutiDekkal the woman is 
taken to tho husband’s house and she thereafter becomes a member of tho Kus- 
band’s family, and her children inherit the property of that family. If there is no 
kuUvekkal the woman is not taken to the husband’s house and neither she nor 
her children have any right to his property. Again, in a case of kutieekkalfAf 
after the woman is taken to her husband’s house she becomes a widow, she may 
remarry and her children by the’ second husband also inherit the property of the 
first husband’s family. If a brother marries and brings and ‘ settles’ the wife in 
his family, but his married sister is not taken and ‘ settled ’ in her husband’s house 
but left in her own and there visited by her husband, the children of both the 
brother and the sister inherit the same property in equal shares ; the brother’s 
children can claim nobody else’s property and the sister’s children eannot claim 
their father’s property. 

445. This is a class of men who perform service in Hindu temples. ‘ In the 
• 19944. ' reign of Mayiiravarma, who built a number of new 

^ temples, it was found that Brdhmans could not perform 
all the services. It was, therefore, ordained by him that the pdja or worship alone 
should bo performed by the BrAhmans, and that the Stdnikils and Ddvadigas should 
perform the other services in the temples. Thejr are also known as Moili, but there 
is a caste called Kannada Moili which is quite distinct, and D^vddigas will not eat 
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with them. Some of them cultivate lands ojxd some arc employed as peons and 
constables. They have rotumed 11 Sub-divisions, but only one (Tulu, 2,946) is 
numerically important. They are Vaishnavites and- Tulu Bralimans are their 
priests. As regards marriage there is no fixed age. Remarriage o£ widows is 
permitted, but it is practised only in the case of young widows. The dead are 
burned. They eat flesh and drink liquor. 


446. The Stiinikas are said to be the descendants of Brahmans by BrAhman 
sunika- 4.660 ‘ widows and out-caste Brdhmau women, correspond- 

iug with Mstnu's ijolaka. in addition to-their hereditary 
odbupation of temple service, they carry on trade and • cultivation. They are 
generally Saivites and wear the sacred thread. Dravida Brdhmans officiate as 
their priests, but of late, I am informed, some educated men of the caste have 
assumed the ])ricstly office. Widow remarriage is neither permitted nor practised. 
Tlieir othei* customs are almost the same as those of the Kdta Brdhmans. They 
neither cat flesh nor drink liquor. I'heir social disputes are settled at. caste 
meetings. ^Phey are called Shdnhogs and Mokh^ssova. 


447. The Malis are now mostly cultivators, but their traditional occupation is 
Mali 16 806 making garlands and providing flowers for the ser- 

vice of Hindu temples. They are excellent cultivators 
and arc especially clover in growing vegetables. They are said to allow the re- 
marriage of widows. Their vernacular is Uriya. 


Group 9- Writers. 

448. This is a Tamil caste of acoountinits found chiefly in the districts of 

Kunakkan- 40108 North Arcot, Soutli Arcot and Chingleput. The name 

is derived from the Tamil word kaiiaJrku^ which moans 
an account. They were employed as village accountants by the ancient kings. 
In the inscriptions the word Kanakkan occurs very often and their title is invari- 
ably given as V^ldn. This is also the title of potters and is possibly a contracted 
form of Velldlan. 

They have returned 26 sub-divisions, of which the most important are tha 
following — 


Sub-OivimoTi. 

Sirt-u^di. 

• 

• diHtributiou. 

Kaik4tti 

3,300 

South Arcot. • 

Sarattu 

2,869 

( Chingleput (1,179) htkI South Ajcot (1,616). 

Madras (2,030), Cninglepiit (12,874), Salem (2,658), 

Sir 

21,628 



South Arcot (3,669), and (\)imbatore (607). 


Kaikdtti means ‘one who shows the hand,’ and the name is said to be derived 
from “ a peculiar custom existing among them, by which a, daughter-in-law 
is never allowed to speak to her mother-in-law except by signs : the roason may 
perhaps be surmised.”* It is said that the Sarattu (thivnii) Kanakkans .alone wear 
the sacred thread always, the other throe sub-divisions wearing it only dining 
the time of marriage and other cerdmdnies. Sir is another form of the Sanskrit 
Sri; the Sir Kanakkans are considered of . the highest rank. There is no inter- 
marriage between members of the different sub-divisions. Most of them worship 
Siva, but some are Vaislinavitcs-. Brdhmans are their priests. Infant and adult 
marriages are both* common. The remarriage of widows is not allowed. Divorce 
is permitted only for adultery by the wife. Their dead are usually burned. They 

do not allow the use of flesh or alcohol. Their title is Pillai. 

* • 


North Arcot Afamual, p, 271 . 
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ASTROr.OaERU, MUSICIANS, 


Chap. X. itirludcH both Karnato proper and also Korono, the accountant quRte 

para. 449. Ktraam • mim Ganjam and Orissa, as it was not possible to separate 

* ’ . those two in the returns. The Telugu Karnam caste 

(liiiei'S but little, il' at all, from the Tamil Kanakkan, and the following remarks 
relate solely to the Uriyu Koronos or Srishti Koronos. The word Kormo is said to 
be derived from Hindi kirdni, which moans a writer or clerk. The origin of the 
Koronos is uncertain. One writer says they are Kdyasts of Northern India 
who are of the Kshatriya origin. Mr. R. 0. Dutt, of the Beng^ Civil Service, says 
in his ///s/ory of Avi'icnt fii/tia that according to Mann the Koronos belong to the 
Kshatriya Vratyas, who do not perform the’religious rites. And in his Raghuvanm, 
the poet Killiddsa describes Koromm as the offspring of a Vaisya and Su^ra 
woman, and ho is supported by the lexicographer Araara Sinha. It is said that 
the ancestors of the Koronos were brought fron) Northern India by Yaydtikdsari, 
King of Orissa (447 .52<> A.D.) to supply the want of writers and clerks in certain 
parts of Orissa. 

The Koronos are worshippers of Vishnu and do not wear the sacred thread 
except during the ceremony called Kai-nabMha {mr-hor^g). Their ceremonies are 
performed with the aid of Bnihinan priests. There is no age li;nit for the marriage 
of girls. The remarriage of widows is not permitted. They eat fish and the flesh 
of goats and deer. 'I’lie Uriya Koronos observe the gosha system, and carry it to 
such au extent that after a girl attains puberty she is not allo.wed to appear 
before her elder brotlier. Their titles are ratiiaik and Mahouti. 


Group 10.— Astrologers. 

450 . Kanisun or Kaniyiln is the name of the astrologer caste of Malabar. 

Traditioil ascribes its origin to a NamWdiri BrAlimati 
' * ' and Tiyyan woman. The name of this BrAhman was 

Pazhdr Bhattdrl, and it is a fact that the Pdzhur family of Kanisans is still reputed to 
be the most skilful of all astrologers.^ • Seven sub-divisions have*been returned, but 
nope by any considerable number, and T doubt the existence of any true sub-divisions. 
The great extent to which the Kanisan is consulted by itll people in Malabar is 
well described by Mr. Logtm m the Malabar ManuaL In addition to practising 
astrology they make umbrellas and also take part in devil dances. They admit that 
’polyandry of the fraternal type was formerly common among them, but this has 
now died out. Their property usually descends from father to son, but in pJtrts of 
North Malabar it goes ih the female line. Even in the former case the dual marriage 
ceremonies of tdlikdtu and* mmbandham are sometimes performed. Divorce 
requires the consent of a caste meeting. Widow remarriage is said to be forbidden 
but it isjievertheless common. * Panikkar* is a common title among them. 

451 . The Pulluvan is the medicine man. The name is fancifully derived from 
pullu, a hawk, the reason being that the Pulluvan is 
clever in remedying the disorders which pregnant women 

and babies suffer from the supposed evil influence of those birds. The Pulluvaps 
furnish the priests for snake snrines. The caste is’ generally held to be inferior to 
Tiyyans. It is an endogamous unit. Though property descends from father to 
son, they have idliketlu separately from sambandham. It is said that they permit 
marriage between even a brother and sister. Whatever the truth may now be, it 
is probable that something of the kind was once the case, for when a man is sus^ 
pected of incest say * he is like the Pulluvans.’ The men are sometimes called 
* Vaidyan * (physician). 

Group 11.— Musicians, &c.. 

452 . Tho Bh'atrdzuR are a class of professional bards, spread all over the 

Bh.tnni- It Ml Tclugu districts. They are the* representatives of. 

the Bhdt caste of dther- parts of India. They are ' 


Palluyan : l,$46. 


* Malabar Manuatf p. 140. 
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cftllod Rdzus, bcoauaD they are supposed to h«! the offspi'iug of a Kshatriya foinsile Chapi X. 
by a Vaisya male. They are well vcnsod in folklore and in the family histories para. 454. 
and legends of the ancient Rdjahs. Under the old Hindu Rdjahs the Bhatrazus 
were employed a.s bards, enlogi.sts and reciters of family genealogy and tradition. 

Most of them are now cultivators and only a few are ballad -reciters. 

The number of sub-divisions returned is 53, of which only one — Riija (1,641)- - 
is of numerical importance. More than 10,100 individuals have returned Bhatrdzu 
both as caste and sub-division. They will cat with the Kapus and Velamas. Their 
oeiemonies of birth, death and marriage are more or less the same as those of the 
Kiipus. Hdzu is the general name of the caste. 


Group 12.— Dancers and Singers. 


453. Those are dancors and singers in temples; most of them jire profossional 

prostitutes. Sdni, which is shown separately, is pro- 
Bog»m. , 8. bably only a synonym for Bdgam. Tho Ddsis are the 

Tamil representatives of this caste. Both are recruited by the adoption of ^rls 
from other castes. Female children are brought up to the mother’s prot'ession ; 
male children either become musicians or drift into some other caste. 


Group 14.— Traders. 

454. The name Ohetti is used both to denote a distinct caste and also as a 
chttti-688W people bearing this title frequently describe 

* ‘ * themselves loosely as belonging to tho Chotti castle 

in the same way as a Velldla will say he is a Mudali. This use of. ‘ Chotti’ has 
caused some confusion in the returns, for the sub-divisions show that many other 
castes have boon included as well as Ohetti proper. Tho number of sub-divisions 
is 683, of which tho following are tho most important : — 


Snb-diyiBion. 

Strength. 

1 Sub-di\ri8ioii. 

Strength. 

Beri .. 


Pa])pa<la 

2,801 

Devanga 

35,508 

Senaikudaiy^n . . 

9,02.^ 

Janappan 

Kdaukkdr 

15,735 

Sozhian . . 

22,617 

9,342 

Telimgan . . 

4A,3C0 

K6mati . . 

96,207 

Vdniyan . . 

47,599 

Manjaputtur . . 

10,140 

Volldlan 

32,743 

Nagarattu 

N4ttuk6ttai 

22,169 

7,851 

Wyndd j 

1,404 


Of these, Ddvdnga, Janappan and Vdniyan are not Chottis at all, but separate 
castes, and Kdmati, which is the Telugu representative of tho Tamil Chetti, has also 
been treated separately. • 

BSri. — With, regard to th^ origin of Bdri Chottis, tho Kanijakdpurdna says that 
a certain king wanted to marry a beautiful maiden of tho Kdmati caste. When 
tho Kdmatis declined to the match, the king began to persecute them and those 
Kdmatis who left their country outof fear were called Ben or Bcdiri (fear) Chettis. 
The story is in fact similar to that told by the Ndttukdttai Chettis, and the legend, 
no doubt, refers to persecution of some king whose extortion went beyond the limits 
of custom. Another derivation of the word Bdri is from perumaiy greatness, splen- 
dour. There is much dispute between the Bdri Chettis and the Kdmatis regarding 
their relative positions and each caste delights to tell stories to the detriment of the 
other. In general estimation, however, the B^ris are deemed a little inferior to 
the Kdraatis, They are both Saivites and Vaishnavites. The sacred thread is 
worn, and Brdhmans are employed as priests. Most of their ceremonies are the 

69 
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Chap. X. aa those of the Brdt\man8. Their girls are married before they attain 

para. 455. i)uberty, and widow remarriage is strictly prohibited. 

The members of this sub-division are dealers in money and 

jewels. 

Manjaputtur. — This sub-division is found chiefly in the Madura district. 
They trade in jewels. It is said that they are emigrants from Cuddaloro (Manja- 
kuppam). The marriage of girls takes place either before or after puberty. They 
eat both vegetable and animal food. 

Nagarattii. — Those hail from Kdnehipurara ( Conjee veram), where, it is said, 
1,000 families of this caste formerly lived. Their name {Nagaram, a city) refers 
to tlieir original home. They wear the sacred thread and worship both Vishnu and 
Siva. They take neither flesh nor alcohol. As they maintain that they are true 
Vaisyas they closely imitate the Brahmanical ceremonies of marriage and death. 
This sub-division has a dancing girl and a servant attached to it, whose duties 
are to dance and to do miscellaneous work during marriages. The caste servant 
is called * Jdtipillai.* 

NdtivkotMi, — These are a class of enterprising traders who formerly lived in 
country forts {iidif n-kditai)^ and are found chiefly in the district of Madura. The 
Nattu-kdttai Chettis trace their origin to Kdvdripatnam, a flourishing seaport in the 
days of the Chdla kings ; and they say that they left the city and migrated to the 
Madura district, because the Chola king began to persecute them when they refused 
to give their daughters in marriage to him. In this caste (for it is practically a 
separate caste) there are three sub-divisions, viz., (1) Sundaram, (2) Arhjdr^ and 
(3) llaijdtiakndu Each sub-division is divided into seven exogamous septs called 
‘ Koils' * The bride should not go round the town in procession ; and the tdli is 
tied not by the bridegroom, but by some old man who is the father ot many chil* 
dren. During the marriage ceremony the bridegroom should invpiably carrjr on 
his shoulder a bag containing beteMeaf and nut. They are Saivites by religion. 
They shave their heads completely, and both males and females are accustomed to 
stretch the lobes of their ears, a practice which suggests a connection between 
them and the Mara vans and Kalians. Their females "do not cover the breast. 
They are flesh-eaters ; they do not wear the. sacred thread ; Brdhmans are their 
purShits, 

VeUdlan, — These are said to be pure Vclldlas who have taken the title of Chetti. 
In ancient times they had the prerogative of weighing the person of kings on 
occasion of the TuUbhdram ceremony. They were, in fact, trie trading class of 
the Tamil nation in the south. But after tne immigration of the more skilful 
Telugu Kdmatis and other mercantile classes, the hereditary occupation of the 
Velldn Chettis gradually declined, and consequently they were obliged to follow 
different professions. The renowned poet Pattanattdr is said to have belonged to 
this caste. 


455. The members of the Kdmati caste profess to bo of pure Vaisya descent. 

K i* 287 entirely by trade in which they are eminently 

’ * successful, but the methods they employ arc open to 

question, and the caste is not a popular one. Hence the usual e^mologies of 
their name, (1) ko-mati (fox-minded), (2) go-mati (cow-minded),’ and (3) gd^mutti 
(cow-gored). There is some curious connection between the Kdmatis and the 
Mddigas (leather-workers). It is a fact, though many Kdmatis deny it, that at 
their marriage ceremonies they have to pi%sent betel-nut and leaf to some 
Mddiga family. The Kdmatis are also said to invito the Mddigas to their marri- 
ages in the following words : — ‘ In the house of the small ones (t.e., Kdmatis) a 
marriage is going to take place ; the members of the big house (e>., Mddigas) arc to 
come.* Great care is taken that the Mddigas do not hear this invitation, for 
curiously enough they resent the honour.t 


* Gf. the kUaia of the Kellene. 


t Indum Aniiqwryt yoI, viii, p. 26 .. 
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They have returned 152 sub-divisions, of which the most important are the 
following : — 


Sab'division. I Streng^lh. 


Local distribution. 


Gavara 
Kdlinga 
Vagina ‘ . . 



79,660 

26,192 

18,023 


Vizagapatam (21,121), Ooddvari (32,710), Kistna (21,207). 
(Jaujain (19,322), Vizagapatam (6,342). 

Kietna (13,478), Nollore (1,031), Kurnool (3,316). 


Ovor 130,800 individuals have returned Koraati both ivs main caste and sub- 
division. 

Gavara . — These are so called after Gouri, the p.atron deity of this caste. They 
are vegetarians. ‘ Gavara ’ has been returned as a main caste by 41,284 individuals 
(see para. 374). 

Kdlinga. —These were formerly the inhabitants of the ancient Kalinga country. 
They are considered .inferior to the other sub-divisions on acicount of their eating 
flesh. Their titles are Siibaddhi, Pdtro and Chandari. 

Vvgina. — This appears to be a contracted form of Vcgitidd or Venginiidn, the 
modem district of Kistna. 

Intermarriage between members of these sub-divisions is not. allowed. It is 
said that they have 102 gotrds, but I know not whether these are exogamous. 
One remarkable feature of those gotrdu is that members of each gotrd are forbidden 
to oat a particular article of food. They worship both Siva and Vishnu, but their 
caste deity is Kangakdparaviesvari, which is equally claimed by the Mddigas. All 
of them wear the sacred thread ; marriage before puberty is compulsory ; widow 
remarriage is strictly prohibited. One of the customs of the Kdmatis is that a 
youth must marry his maternal undo’s daughter, if rctjuired to do sd, however 
sickly and deformed she maybe. Their titles are Chetli and Agya. 

456. The Labbais of the Coromandel Coast are a mixed class of Muhammadans 

consisting partly of the descendants of Arabian 
colonists and partly of compulsory converts to Islam 
tnade by the early Muhammadan invaders and Tippu 
Sdltdn. Am regards their origin Colonel Wilkes writes as follows : — “ About 
** the end of tho first century of the Hejirah or the early part of the eighth century 
“ A.D., Hijaj Ben Gusaff, Governor of Irdk, a monster abhorred for his cruelties 
“ even among Musalmans, drove some persons of the house of liushem to the dos- 
“ perate resolution of abandoning for over their native country. Some of them 
“landed on that part of the western coast of- India called the Concau, the others to 
“ tho eastward of Capo Comorin. The descendants of tho former are Navaiyats ; of 
the latter the Labbui, a name probably given to them by the natives from that . 
“ Arabic particle (a modification of Labbick) corresponding with the English ‘ here 
“ ‘ I am,’ indicating attention on being spoken to.’’ Another account says they are 
tho descendants of tho Arabs, who in the eleventh and twelfth centuries came 
to India for trade. -Those Arabs were persecuted by the Moghals and they then 
returned to their country leaving behind their children born of Indian wonu-n.* 
The word ‘ I..abbai’ seems to be of recent origin, for in the 'famil lexicoim this caste 
is usjially known as SSnagan, i.e., a native of Sdnagam (Arabia), and this natue is 
common at the present day. 

The number of sub-divisions rottirnod is h5, but none is of any numerical 
.importance. 

Most of the Labbais are traders ; some are engaged in weaving c6iah mats, 
and others in diving for pearl and chank fisheries. Tamil is their home-speech, 
and they have furnished some fair 'I’ainil poets. In religion they ai-e orthodox 
Musalmans. Their marriage ceremony, however, closely reseinblo that of the 
lower Hindu castes, tho only difference being that the former cite passages from the 
Kordn, and their females do not appear in public oven during inarriiiges. Girls are 


^ PridohAm’f Cuylon, vol. i, p. 470. 
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Chap X not rnarriod before puberty. Their titles are Mcerakkdyan from ‘ Marakalar/ . 
para. 457 . meaning boatmen, and Rdmtlm (a horse soldier). Their Hrst colony appears to 
have been Kilyalpatnam in the Tinnevelly district.. 

457 . The word ‘ Vadugan ’ means a native of the northern or Telugu country, 

but in ordinary usage it refers to the Balijas. I find, 
vaiugam : i«o,884. however, that 56,380 Vadugans have returned their 

8id)-divi8ion as Kammavar or Kammas, and that the term has been used to denote 
many Telugu castes. It should properly, therefore, have been placed in Group 
54. The Kamma Vadugans are found chiefly in Madura and Tinnevelly. The 
Kavarai Balija) Vadugans number 56,033 and are nHinorous.in Coimbatore, 
Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly. 

458 . I’he Balijas are the trading caste of the 'Uelugu country, but they are 

now found in every part of the presidency. Concern- 
Bagja; 7U,»To. ing the Origin of tliis caste several traditions exist, but 

the most probable is that which represents them as a recent offshoot of the 
Kdpu or Reddi caste. The caste is rather a mixed one, for they will admit, without 
much sciMiple, persons who have btien expelled from their proper caste or who are 
the result of irregular unions. 

The Balijas have returned 660 sub-divisions, of which the most important are 
. the following ; — 


Sob-division. 



I Ohotti 


I 


! Gdzultt 


! Kavarai 
! Linga Balija 

I Mulaka Balija 
■ Panchama 
! Kdjamahondram 

i 

I Telaga 
I Telugu 

I T<5ta 

I 

• i VAda 


Stronglh. 


Local distribrnion. 


100,446 

101,791 

;i6.102 

20,015 

9,420 

11,310 

14,538 

21,500 

27,006 

66,089 

12,036 


Kiatna (3,255), Nelloro (8,497), Cuddapah (37,392), Kurnool 
(10,8r>2), Hellary (9,405), Anontapur (27,103), North Aroot 
(3,563),' 

Nelloro (5,845), Cuddapah (2,151), Bellary (742\ North Arcot 
(27,716), Madras (26,713), Chingleput (6,790), Salem (947), 
Coimbatore (603). South Art*ot (1,064), Tanjore (1,380), 
Trichinopoly (24, 737). 

Coimbatore (1,000), South Aroot (7,280), Tanjore (6,047), 
Trichinopoly (4,290), Madura (13,776), Tinnevelly (3,492). 

GodAvari (961), Kiatna (2,107), <Juddapah (2,798), Kurnool 
(6^728), Bellary (2,569), Anantapur (2,886), North Arcot 
(1,702). ' 

North Arcot (8,838). • 

Kurnool (1,843), Bollary (8,136), Anantapur (1,260). 

Nollore (726), Cuddapah (6,744\ Anantapur (4,429), North 
Arcot (1,898), Chiugloput (1,230). 

Kiatna (10,463), Nelloro (3,605), North Arcot (9,638). 

Nellore (1,680), Cuddapah (18,734), Anantapur (4,113), North 
Arcot (1,661). • . 

Kiatna (1,221), Nellore (12,624), Cuddapah (17,781), Kurnool 
(33,310), Anantapur (735). 

Ganjam (2,866), Yizagapatam (4,872), GodAvari (3,829). 


Over 133,000 individuals have returned Balija both as main caste and sub. 
division. 

[ doubt if ‘ Chetti Balija’ means anything more than a Balija who is engaged 
in trade. I am told, however, that the name "is frequently used as a synonym for 
Uppu or Perike Balijas, who trade in salt which they carry from the coast on pack 
animals. 

Gniula BaUjan, as the name implies, were originally engaged in the manu- 
facture of glass bangles. 

Kavarai is simply the Tamil name for Balija ; it is not a true sub'division. 

The Linga lialija» are, I believe, not a sub-division, but a separate caste 
altogether. They are Lingdyats and, as a rule, speak Canarese. They allow the 
remarriage of widows and bury, not burn, the dead. They do not recognise the 
five kinds of pollution, but they arc very particular about their food, invariabW 
eating privately where none can see them. Neither flesh nor liquor is allowed- 
Unlike most Hindus the Linga Balijas shave the whole of the head. 
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Mulaica means the deadly night-sliadc, but I know notliing of this sub- 
division or of the l^aiicliawas. The Hdjnmahcndrim Balijas presumably hail from 
Bdjahmundry. Tclacja and Tduffu are not mentioned in any list of sub-divisions 
that I have seen and probably merely indicate the Telugu origin of the casto. 
The names Tota (garden) and Vdda (boat) suflicicntly show the nature of these 
sub-divisions. 

The following sub-divisions not included in the above list may also bo 
mentioned : — 

Ralla, traders in precious stones. This is again sub-divided into Afutidla 
(pearl) and Kcmpulu (rubies, &c.) ; 

Patjaddlii^ traders in coral (pagadam); 

Dudi, traders in cotton ; 

Vppu or Perikcy traders in salt ; 

Miita Kaiyimahiy so called from the peculiar ear ornament they woar. 

Intermarriage between members of these sub-divisions is allowed. It is said 
that they have (jtUrdSy but 1 have very little trustworthy inforimdion on this point. 

They employ Brdlirnans and Sdtdnis as their priests. The chief object of 
their worship is Gauri, their caste deity. It is said that the Mdlas aro the heredi- 
tary custodians of the idol of (luuri and her jovvols, which the Balijas get from 
them whenever they want to worship her. The following story is told to account 
for this : — The Kdpus and the Balijas, inolesUid by the IVluhammadan invaders on 
the north of the northern Ponnar, migralod to the south when iho Ponndr was in 
full flood. Being unable to cross the river, they invoked tlioir deity to make a 
passage for tliem, for which it demanded the sacrifice of a first-born child. While 
they stood at a loss what to do, the Mdlas wlio followed tluun boldly ofFered one of 
their children to the goddess. Immediately the river divided before them, and tlio 
Kdpus and the Balijas crossed it and wore saved from the tyranny of the Muham- 
madans, Ever since that lime the Mdlas have been respected by iho Kdpus and 
Balijas, and the latter even deposited tho images of Gauri, tlio 13ull and Ganc'sa, 
which they worshipped, in tho house of a Mdla. 1 am credibly informed that iho 
practice of leaving these images in tho custody of Mdlas is oven now observed 
in some parts of tho Cudclapah district and elsewhere. In their customs there is 
very little difi’crenco between the Kdpus and Bidi jas. Their girls are married both 
before and after puberty. Tho remarriage of widows is forbidden. They oat 
flesh and alcohol is said to bo freely indulged in. Like tho Bdgams and Sdnis, 
the Balija females usually wear a petticoat instead of the long robe of ordinary 
Hindus. The general name of the caste is Naidu. 

459. This has been shown as a separate caste in tho tables, as there was some 

Xatat A i * 168 966 doubt regarding its identity with Balija. Further in- 

quiry, however, has shown that tho word Kavarai is 

merely tho Tamil name for Balija. The word is derived from Gauri, tho patron 
deity of tho caste. One of tho largest sub-divisions is Valaiyal, which is simply tho 
Tamil equivalent of Gdzula, both words moaning a glass or lac bangle. 

460. ^1 ’ho Perikea claim to be a aeparate casto, but they soom to be in reality 

Pwik,: 19 856 ^ sub-divisioi), and not a very exulted sub-division, of 

Balijas, being in fact identical with the Uppu Balijas. 
Their hereditary occupation is carrying salt, grain, &o., on bullf)ek8 and donkeys 
in perikes or packs. ‘ Perike ’ is found among the sub-divisions of both Kavarai 
and Balija. Some of them, however, have attained considerable wealth and now 
claim to bo Ksliatriyas, saying that they are tho descendants of tho Kshatriyas who 
ran away (Telugu piriM) from the persecution of Parasurdma. Others again say 
they are Kshatriyas who went into retirement and made hills {giri) their abode 
(jjitri). 

461. The Mdppilas aro traders on the Malabar Coast and cultivators in the 
Kappiu : Ms, 90 t. interior, and in both callings they are very successful 

and prosperous. Tho word Mdppila is said to be tho 
same ais the Tamil word meaning bridegroom or son-in-law, and to have been 
applied to the Arabs who married native women, and to tho offspring of such 

70 
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Chap. X. unions. Dr. Gundert thinks that it is an honorific title given to the colonists from 
para, 461. the west. I'his view seems supported by the fact that the term appears in other 
combinations, viz., Nazrdni Mdppila (Native Christian), Juda MAppila ( Jew), Jdnaka 
MAppila (MAppila proper). 

The sub-divisions returned arc neither numerous nor important, and so far as 
I have been able to ascertain they have no real sub-divisions. The bulk of them 
(722,555) have returned Mdppila as sub-division, and 4,540 have returned Putiya 
hldnif meaning m^w converts to TslAm. The latter are mostly converts from 
the Mukkuvan or fishermen caste, and this process of conversion is still going on. 
In some Mukkuva families there is a rule that one of the children should embrace 
the Moslem faith. 

As regards tho birtli and death ceremonies they do not differ from Musalmans 
elsowhoro, but their inarringe customs rcqtiire some notice. Both in North and 
South Malabar dowry is giveii in tho shape of money or lands. Tho bridegroom 

! )resents the bride with clothes and ornaments. Another feature is that the 
lusband lives in the house of tho wife not only in North Malabar, but also in South 
Malabar, where this custom is less common among the Hindus. Early marriagefl 
arc also common. All these customs arc said to bo the survivals or imitations of 
tho practices of the surrounding Hindu population. This may be the case, but as 
regards dowry it cannot have been copied from Ndyars, but only from NarabiidiriB. 
Succession is in tho male lino in South Malabar and in the female line in North 
Malahar. Tho B(bi of Cannanore, for example, who is tho head of the North 
Malabar Mappilas, follows tho Manmaickattdyam system. 

Divorce is as easy as among other Musalraans. In such cases the dowry has to 
be returned. The remarriage of widows is common. Families following different 
systems of inheritance intermarry, and then the succession gets complicated and 
most expensive litigation follows. The race is a very litigious one. It is at tho 
same time very hardy, thrifty and enterprising. 

The customs of the MAppilas of the Laccadive Islands are peculiar. Tho 
people are not called Mappilas, but (1) Kdya, (2) Mdlumi, (3) UrukkAran, (4) 
Takru, (5j MilikhAn, and (0) MdlAc’cheri. No. (1) is the land and boat-owning class 
and is superior to the rest. Nos. (2) to (5) are pilots and sailors, and where they 
are cultivators they cultivate under No. (1). No. ((>) were the slaves of the first 
division; now they cultivate the Koyas* lands, take the produce of those lands in 
boats to tlie mainland and pay 20 per cent, of the sale-proceeds to the Kdya 
owners. The islanders generally dress like ordinary MAppilas. 'i’he MAlAc’chdris, 
however, may use only a coarser kind of cloth and they are not allowed intermar- 
riage with the other classes ; if any such marriage take place, the offender is put 
out of caste, but the marriage is <leemed a valid one. Tho current tradition is that 
these Laccadive MAppilas were originally the inhabitants of Malabar — Nambudiris, 
NAyars, Tiyyas, &c., — who went in si*arch of Chdraman Pcrumal when the latter 
left for Mecca, and were wrecked on these islands. The story goes that these 
remained Hindus for a long time, that Obeidulla, tho disciple of Caliph Abu Bakr, 
having received instructions from the prophet in a dream to go and convert the 
unbelievers on those islands, left for the place and landed on AmAni Island, that he 
was ill-treated by the people, who were all BrAhrnaiKs, but that having worked some 
miracles ho converted them. He then visited the other island and all the islanders 
embraced tho Moslem faith. His remains are said to be interred in the Island of 
Androth. Among the section of the MAppilas succession is generally — in fact, 
almost entirely — in the female line. Girls are married when they are six or seven 
years old. No dowry is given. They are educated equally with boys, and on 
marriage they are not taken away from school but continue there until they finish 
their course. In tho Island of Minicoy, the largest of tho islands, the women 
appear in public and take part in public affairs. The women generally are much 
more educated than the ordinary Mappila males of the mainland. There are two 
curious facts connected with the Island of Kavarathi, which I must mention. A 
TAngal (priest) of the island once cursed tho crows for dropping excrement on his 
person ; and now there is not a crow on the island. On another occasion hearing 
tho cries of a wotnau in labour he prayed to God that the women of the island 
might suffer from no such pains in future, and so strong is the belief in the 
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immunity from tho pangs of child-birth which was thus obtained, tliat the women 
of the neighbouring islands go over to Kavarathi for delivery in order to have an 
easy confinement. 

The Kdyds are said to bo descendants of Nambiidiris, Meldc’cheris of 'riyyans 
and Mukkuvans, and the rest of Nayars. Kdysis are also known as Karnavar. 
Whatever the present occupation of Kdytis on these islands, the word means a 
Musalman priest, and they iiavo accordingly been placed in (Jroup 5 of oiir classi- 
fication. The tradition that KdyAs were originally Bnihmans also confirms the 
opinion that they belong to tho priestly class. Of tho Kdyds in the fifth group, 
2,628 are inhabitants of tho Laccadives. 


M nttan : 
Tarakan ; 


7 , 909 . 

6 , 963 . 


463. These two are allied castes, but the latter would consider it a disgrace 

to acknowledge any affinity with ihe former. ‘ 8\ira- 
kan’ literally means a broker. Dr. (Jundert says that 
fheso were originally wareliouse-k(‘e|>ers at IMIgliat. 
Muttdn is probably from ‘ Miittavan,’ an elder. Tarakans have returned Muttan 
as sub-division and r/ce eer.svi, and both appear as siib-division.s of Nayar. Wo 
have in our schedules iustatices of persons who liave ndairned fheir caste as 
Tarakan, but with their names Krishna Miil.ldn (male) and Lnkshnii (fijetlichidr 
(female). A Miittdn may, in course of time, become a Tarakan and then a Ndyar. 
Both these castes follow closely tin? customs and maufiers of N;iyars, but tlicro are 
some differences. 1 have not, however, been able to get at the real state of affairs, 
as tho members of the caste are very reticent on tho subject and simply assert that 
they arc in all respects the same as Nayars. One difference is that a Hrdhnunii docs 
not sing at their (dlikoHn marriages. Again, insteari of having a Mdraydn, Atti- 
kurissi or Elayad as their priest, they employ a man of their own caste, called 
* Chdvattdn.* This man assists at their funeral ceremonies and purifies them at tho 
end of pollution, just as Attikurisai does for Nayars, Kdli temples seem to bo 
specially affected by this caste, and these ‘ Chdvattdns* are also priests in these 
temples. 8'he Miittdn and Tarakan castes arc practically confined to Pdlghat and 
Walluvandd taluks. 


Lambadi, Banjdri, SuijdUi : 87,894. 


Group 16. — Carriers. 

463. 'rho Lambddis, also called Banjdris and Sugdlis, are the great travelling 

traders of South India. They am supposed to bo de- 
scendants of Bdli and Sugrlva, tho monkey chieftains 
montionod in tho Rdmdyana. Their language is a corrupt Manithi with an admix- 
ture of Hindustdni ; they also speak Canareso and Telugu. Tho m<ui are well 
built, stalwart follows capable of enduring long and fatiguing inarches. Their 
women are generally tall and handsome. The liambddis are elever herdsimm and 
are frequently employed by villagers to tend their cattle. They nevertheless have 
earned a bad reputation as robbers and cattle lifters. 

They worship all Hindu deities, especially Guttalamma and Kauipalamma. 
About their mode of worshipping those gods Mr. Cain writes as follows : “On the 
side of one of their roads from Bastar are several large heaps of stone.s wliich 
“they have piled up in lionour of tho godcless (luttalamma. Every Banjdri wrio 
“ passes the heaps is bound to place one stone on the heap and to make a salaam 
“ to it. Tn other parts they fasten small rags torn from some old garment to a 
“ bush in honour of Kampalamma {Kampa = a thicket).’** They have priest of 
their own, called Bhdt. The customs observed at betrothals and marriages are 

E rimitive and the marriage tie is easily dissolved. Tluj average price paid for a 
<ambddi bride is lls. 40 and four bullocks. Tlio Lambddis arc allowed to marry 
women of other castes ; but neither the offspring of such marriage nor their 
descendants arc considered true Lambddis till after tho third generatioii.f Infant 
marriage is allowed, but it is little practised; widow remarriage is freely admitted, 
and it is usual for a Lambddi widow to marry her deceased husband's brotlicr. 
The dead are cither burned or buried. 

‘The Sugdlis,’ says Mr. Cain, “may bo regarded as a class of Banjdrilu, as 
“ their occupation is the same as that of the latter. They do not, however, travel 


^ Indiam Antiquary, rol. Tiii, p. 219. f MnlUlf's JVotM on Criminal Ciasnet oj ths Madra» Pr 9 aidency, p. 86. 
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“ in such largo companies, nor aro their women dressed so gaudily as tho Banjdri 
“ women. There is but little frieudship between the.so two classes, and the Su^ili 
“ wotdd regard it as anything but an honour to be called a Banjdri, and the Banjdri 
“ is not flattered when called a Sugdli.” • Other incpiiries, however, show that 
Lambddis and Sugdlis aro practically the same. 


Group 17 (a).— Artisans. 


464. Tho name Kammdlais a generic term applied to the five artisan castes, 
„ y. viz., (1) Tattdn or Karasala (goldsmith), (2) Kanndn 

Kamtat^lBUt rd niff I ti/a, uifdn, i \ /o\ n lt /ui i 

i tM-a iitdhmuna Of Kaiichara (brazier), (o) Kollan or Kn.mniAra (black- 
smith), (4) Tac’chan or Vadra (carpenter), and (5) 
Kal Tsio’chau or Siljii (stone mason). The.se .are in reality distinct oasto.s, and 
Tattdn, Kollan and Tae’chan have been so returned. It was not, however, po8.sible 
to obtain complete figiire.s for each, as so many Katnmdkns have not returned 
any sub-di vision. I have, therefore, in compiling the table.s, simply followed 
the cntrie.s in the schedules. Tho Kammalas assert that they are descended 
from Visvakarrna, the architect of the gods, and in many parts of tho country 
they claim to be equal with the Brdhinan.s, calling themselves Visva Brdhmans. 
A similar genealogy is jnit forward by the Kdlis (weavers) of Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, a caste generally regarded as lower than tho Ohamdrs 
(leather. workers) and probably akin to the Kdliya I’.araiyans of this presidency. 
The weavers of South I ndia wero formerly included in tho Kaminiyau or Kammd- 
lan caste. t Inscriptions show that as late .as tho year 10.1.1 A.I). tho Kaniinalans 
wtu’o treated as a v<‘ry inferior (i.aste, for they, like tho I’aruiyans, Pallans, ttc., 
were confined to a ])artioul!ir part or chrri of tho villago site.t It is not difllcult 
to account for the low position held by tho Kammdlans, for it mn.9t be remembered 
that in those early times the military castes in India, .as elsewhere, looked down 
upon all engag(!d in labour, whether .skilled or otherwise. With the decline of 
military power, however, it was natural that a useful caste like tho Kammdlans 
should gradually improve its position, and the re-action from this long oppression 
has led them to make tlio exaggerated claims described above, which .are ridiculed 
by every other caste, high or low. 


Tho Kammdlans have returned 412 snb-divisions, of which the most important 
aro the following : — 


Sub-dlviHion. 

Rtrongth. 

(aocnl distribution. 

Karumdn 

12,074 

North Arnot (3,8 ts), Chingh'put (1,828), South Arcot 

KoUan 

ia,741 

Coiinhutoro (2,16l\ Tanjoro (991), Madura (2,597), 
Tiiinovolly (7,174). 

KoTip;an 

Sozhian 

11,737 

Salimi (2,21 1), Coimhatoro (9,284). 

17,230 

Salom (1,382), Ooirnbatoro (9,284), Tanjoro (10,067), 

Madura (3,214). 

Taniil # . » • • • 

12,430 

Salem (2, 318), South Arcot (4,225), Madura (4,307). 

Tac’chan 

31,237 

North Arcot (2,937), Ohinploput (3,116), Coimhatoro 
(2,878), South Arrot (3,295), Tanjore, (2,83 i). Trichi- 
nopoly (2,599), Madura (•''>,990), Tinnevelly (8,120). 

Tattdn 

36,198 

Ohiiigloput (2,35-')), Salem (927), Coimhatoro (2,830), 
South Areot (5,030), Tanjoro (3,723), Trichinopoly 
(10,903), Madura (5,233), Tinnovolly (5,153). 


About 211,000 individuals have returned Kammdlan both as main casto and 
Bub-division. Tho Karumdns and Kollnns are blacksmiths, while Tac’chans and 
Tattdns aro carpenters and goldsmiths respectively. Kongan and Bozhian are 
simply territorial names. 


• Indian Antiquaryt vol. ▼iii, p. 219. t MaduTaikkanchi^ 1. 521. 

X Indian InacripUonit toI. ii, p4rt i, pp. 44, 4o, ao» 
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The five main sub-divisions of tho Kammdlana do not generally inter- 
marry. They have priests of their own and do not allow even Briilirnans to offi- 
ciate for thorn, but they imitate tho Brdhrnans in their ceremonies. Girls must be 
married before puberty, and widow remarriage is strictly proliibitcd. The use of 
flesh and alcohol is also nominally forbidden. Many of them bury the dead in 
a sitting posture, but cremation is also practised. Their usual title is Arhdri * and 
some call themselves Paltan which is the equivalent of the Brdhman HhaUa. . 

465. The word Kamsala is the Telugu equivalent of the Tamil Kammdlan. 

XamiaiA* 848 818 Unlike the Kammdlas all Kamsalas will eat with one 

another. It is also said that they intermarry, but this 
requires confirmation. The number of sub-divisions returned by them is 198, of 
which only one, Achdri (11,208), is numerically important. Nearly ];11,()00 persons 
have returned Kamsala both as caste and sub-division. Tho Kamsalas are, 
however, divided into tho same five sections as the Kammdlans. Their customs 
regarding nifirriage, the treatment of widows, Ac., do not differ from the I'arnil 
artisans. Their title is Achdri, 


Group 18- -Barbers. 

466. The Ambattans are the barber caste of the Tamil people. The word 
Ambatun- 180144 * Ambattan’ is derived from Sanskrit amlm-tiahtathi^ 

‘ one who stands near.’ Besides their ordinary occupa- 
tion of shaving many of them are quack-doctors and their women are commonly 
employed as midwives. Some of them are musicians. 

The number of sub-divisions returned by them is 164, of which only four are 
numerically important. 


Siib'difision. 

Strength. 

Looal diatribnlion. 

Konffan 

Pandiyan . . 

13,034 

CoimbatoTo ( 1 1,978), .Madura ( 1 ,051 ), 

6,6tl0 

Ooiuibatore (1,685), Madura (4,607), TinnovoUy 
(459). 

Tamil 

19/237 

Ohingleput (2,343), Salem (2,992), South Arcot 
(6,162), Trichinopoly (5,178). 

Ooimbatoro (5,008}, Madura (524). 

Vettuvan . * . . . , 

. 5,533 


About 97,200 individuals have returned Ambattan both as main caste and 
sub-division. Kongan and Pdndiyan are only territorial names while Tamil is a 
linguistic term. The V^ttuvan sub-division of the barber caste has been already 
noticed under V^ttuvan, 

Moat of the Ambattans are Saivites. In some places Bi^hmans are their priests, 
while in others Panddrams are employed. Girls are married after puberty. The re- 
marriage of widows is allowed in some sub-divisions but not. in others. They may 
eat flesh and fish and drink alcoholic liquors. It is said that tho head of the caste, 
called Palfnriam Srtiu is a Kavarai or IjingAyat merchant. Apparently there are 
several of these offices, which are hereditary. Tho Ambattans arc known in different 
parts of tho presidency by various names, such as Pariydri (doctor), Panditan 
(doctor), Ndvidan^ NAsuvan (one sprung from the nose), Ac. They will not eat in 
KamraAla or Kdmati houses. 


467. Maijgala, also called Angdrakudu, Bajantri and Kalydnakulara, is the 
Xangau* 168 868 barber caste of the Telugu districts. The word angd^ 

rnviu means fire, charcoal, a live coal and Angdrakudu 
is the planet Mars. Tuesday is Mars-day and one name for it is Angdrakavdramu, 
but the other and more common name is Mangalavdrarou. Now mavgala is a 
Sanskrit word meaning happiness, und mangala^ with tho soft /, is the Telugu for a 


* The^KtromAlaiii do not appear to have had thia tit^e in former daya. hot the stone masona were called fiirpa 
AcMriyan, Uwe * Achlriyiji * mcaaa * one who practiaea, a workman.' 


71 
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Chap X, iVlangulavuramu and Angdrakavaramu being synonymous, ii> is natural that 

pai'a, 468, the barbers should liave seized upon this and given themselves importance by claim- 
ing to bo the caste of the planet Mars. As a matter of hict, this planet is 
considered to bo a star of ill-omon,and Tuesday is regarded as an inauspicious day. 
Barbers are also considered to be of ill-ornen owing to their connection with 
deaths, when their services are required to shave the lieads of the mourners. On 
an ausi)icious occasion a barber would never bo called a Mangala, but a Bhajantri 
or musician. 


Like tluj Ainbattsms and other barber castes the Mangalas are also musicians 
and (juack-doctors and their wives are midwives. Nominally they are Saivites or 
Vaishnavites. (jir].smay be married after* [)uberty, but marriage before that age 
is most common. Their widows do not remarry. They eat Hesh and fish, but 
the use of alcohol is interdicted. Their titles are Anna and iiddn. 


468. Ilajarn is the Hindustani name for a barber, but only 15 of the Ilajdms 

Hajam* 2 666 tables arc Musalmans. Tlie Hajdms are found 

chiefly in (Janjam ami Canara and they belong to the 
ordinary barber castes of those di.stricts. 

469. T1 le Bhamlaris are the barber caste of the Uriyas. This caste must be 

Bhandari • 14 641 car(‘fully distinguished from the Bhanddris of South 

('aruira who are toddy-drawers. An account of the 
Hriya Bhanddris is given by Mr. Risley in the Tribea and CaMfn of Bengal, 

470. The dtjvolopment of this caste is interesting. In tlu^ Chirakkal, northern- 

M M AMU taluk of the Malabar district, and in the adjoining 

arayan, aia, , . Kasargdd taluk of Soiith Hanara, Mdraydns are barbers, 

s('rving Ndynis and higlu'r castes; in the Kottayam and Kurumbrandd taluks they 
are barber.s and drummers and also officiate as pnrdliih (priests) at the funeral 
ceremonies of Ndyars. In the latter capacity they are known in those parts also 
as Attikurissi-Maraydn. (Joing still further south we find the Ndyar pnrdhit 
called simply ‘ Attikurissi, ’ omitting the Mdraydn, and he considers it beneath his 
dignity to shave. Nevertheless he^ betrays his kinship with tlu‘ Mdraydn of the 
north by tlu^ privilege which he claims of cutting the first hair when a Ndyar 
is shaved after funeral obsequies. On the other hand, the drummer, who is called 
Mdraydn, or honorifieally Mdrdr, poses as a temple servant and would bo insulted 
if it were said that he was akin to the shaving Mdraydn of the north. He is consi- 
dered next in rank only to Brdhmans and would bo polluted by the touch of Ndyars. 
Ho loses caste by eating the food of Ndyars, but the Ndyars also lose caste by 
eating his food. A proverb says that a Mdraydn has four privileges — 

1, Vdiii or drum, 

2, K6)n or bior, i.r., the making of the bier, 

3, Naiumittam, or shaving. 

I, TirnmU(am or Bwooping the temjde courts. 


In North Malabar a Mdraydn performs all the above duties even now: in 
the south there appears to have been a division of labour, and there a Mdraydn 
is in these days only a drummer ami (emple servant. Funeral -rites are conducted 
by an Attikurissi-Mdraydn, otherwise known as simply Attikurissi, and shaving is 
the duty of the ‘ V(4akkattalavan. ’ This appears to have been the case for many 
generations past, but I have not attempted to distinguish between the two sections, 
and hav(> cla.ssed all as barbers. Moreover, it is only in parts of South Malabar 
that the caste has entirely given up the profession of barber; and curiously enough 
these are the loealities wliero Nambddiri influence is supreme. The Mdraydns 
there appear to have confined themselves to officiating as drummers in temples 
and to have obtained tlio title of Amhalardn ; and in course of time, they were 
even honoured with ihe mmhandham of Nambiidiris. In some places an attempt 
is made to draw a distinction between Mdraydn and Mdraydr, the former, denoting 
the barber and the latter, which is merely the honorific plural, the temple ser- 
vant. There can, however, be little doubt that this is merely an ex post facto 
argument in 6up|)ort of the alleged superiority of those Mdraydns who liava 
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abandono(l the barber’s biMish. It may hero bo noted that it is common to find Chap. X. 
barbers actinpf as musicians throughout this presidency, and tliat Ihoro arc several para. 475, 
other castes in Malabar, such as tlio Tiyyans, Mukkuvans, Ac., who employ barbers 
as purtthita at their funeral ceremonies. 


471. This is the name in South Malabar of the caste that shaves Ndyars and 

castes. The same man is called in North Mala* 
OA a ta avail. , Valinchiyaii, Ndvklau or Nasiyan. In dress and 

habits the caste resembles Ndyars, and they call themselves Ndyars in (he south. 
Many returned their main caste as Ndyar, but 1 have separated them in abstraction. 
The femalea of this caste frequently act as mid wives to Ndyars. In Nortli Malabar, 
the Valinchiyan and Ndsiyan follow the Ndyar system of inheritance, wliereas the 
Ndvidan has inheritance in the male line ; but even amongst the lattAu-, titlikeftu 
and Ra nihandham, are performed S('paratoly by diflerent bridegrooms. In South 
Malabar the caste generally follows descent in the male line, but in some places 
the other system is also found. 


Group 19— Blacksmiths. 

472. The bulk of the Kolluns have returned Kainniiilan or one of its aynonyraa 
Koiian - 85154 their main caste, but in Malabar we have over 20,000 

Kollans shown. separately. These Malabar Kollans are 
said to practise fraternal polyandry to a grealior extent even than the rest of 
the Malabar arti/an castes. Kollans arc divided into (1) Ti (fire) Kolhrn, (2) 
Penim (big) Kalian^ (3) Tiperma KoHan^ (4) Irumpu (iron) KoIIhil There are also 
Kadadrhil Kollan (knife-grinders) and T6l KoHan (leatlier- workers). These are of- 
inferior status .on account of the nature of their professions. 


Group 20.— Carpenters, &c. 

473. In most parts of tho presidency Aadri i.s synonymous with Kainmdlaii 
Aiari -48 788 . dtmoto any of tile five artizan castes, but in 

^ ’ * Malaba^’ it is practically confined to the carpenter caste. 

The Asdri of Malabar is the Brdhman of tho Kammdla castes. The Kammdla 
castes generally pollute Ndyars by^ approaching within 12 feet and Brdhmans by 
coming within 3(i feet; but an Asdri with liis measuring rod in hand has tlie 
privilege of approaching very near and even of entering the houses of higher castes 
without polluting them. This exception may have arisen out of necessity. I have 
no information regarding any customs special to this caste. 


Group 23.-— Weaving Castes. 


474. There are 02 caste.s included in this group, but some of the names are 
probably synonyms. Wliero there was any doubt, however, I thouglit it better to 
show the name returned separately, leaving tho consolidation for a future occasion. 
In the following paragraphs J have given such information as I [lossoss for the 
principal castes. 


475. These are weavers of the Tamil districts. The word Kaikdian is sim- 
^ , a , „ , , «iQ Una Pb' I'arnil equivalent of the Sanskrit Vlrabdlni, a 

Kalkolan, Svni;iinda iftuia/i . 818,506. ^ c i i 

mythological hero from whom both tho Kaikolas and a 
section of tho Paraiyans claim descent. They are also called Sengundar 
daviy a red dagger) in consequence of tho circurnstanijes narrated in the following 
legend. The people of the earth being harassed by certain demons applied 
to Siva for help. Siva was enraged against the giants and sent forth six .sparks of 
fire from his eyes. Ilis wife Pdrvali was frightened and retired to her chamber, and 
in so doing dropped nine beads from her anklets. Siva converted the beads into as 
many females, to each of whom was born a hero with full grown moustaches and 
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Chap. X. O' these nine heroes, with Subrarnanya at their head, inarched in command 

para, 476. of a large force and destroyed the demons. 'Che Kaikdlas or Sengundas are said to 
be the descendants of Virabdhu, one of these heroes. In ancient Tamil literature 
tlie Kaikdlans or Tantuvdyans were called Kammiyan,* a term which also included 
the jjrcscnt Kamtndlas. 

They have returned 111 sub'di visions, of which only throe are numerically 
important. 


Sab-diviiioii. 

Btrength. 

Ixjcal distribation. 

Kon^^a . . , . 

11,040 

Salem and Coimbatore. 

Nattuvan 

10,824 

Trichi Qopoly. 

Songundan 


Chingloput (25,422), Coimbatore (24,485^, South 
Aroot (20,279), S^om( 13,764), Madura (6, 573), 
TiunovoUy (A, 823). 

1 


Brdhmans arc their priests ; their birth, marriage and death ceremonies do 
not differ from those observed by other inferior castes; marriage takes place 
generally after puberty, and the remarriage of widows is allowed ; divorce is per- 
mitted only for adultery by the wife. They have a headman, called Mahdnattdr, 
who resides at Conjoeverara. The use of flesh is nominally prohibited. They style 
themselves Mudali and Ndyandr. 

476- The Patnulkdrans or Pattu-ndUkdrans (lit, silk-throad-men) are a caste 

of silk weavers. They are found chiefly in the districts 
of Mudura, Salem, Trichinopoly and Tinncvelly. They 
are immigrants from Qnzarat and speak a dialect 
of Guzardti. It is said that their forefathers were induced to settle in Madura by 
Tirumala Naik in the seventeenth century. They have returned 54 sub-divisions, 
but many of these are not real sub-divisions at all. For example, 7,487 have 
returned Brdhmana, 4,34l Chetti, 17,290 Saurdshtra. They claim to be Brdhmans, 
and in Madura, where this pretention is asserted with obstinsite vehemence, they 
stylo themselves ‘ Iyer.* Elsewhere they are generally called Chetti. 


They wear the sacred thread and worship both Vishnu and Siva. They have 
priests of their own. In their ceremonies connected with birth, 'marriage and death, 
they follow the Brdhmans closely. They allow only infant marriages, and the re- 
m.'irriage of widows is strictly prohibited. In addition to Tamil and their own 
language nearly all of them speak Tolugu, a fact which may possibly indicate a long 
sojourn in the Tolugu country on their way to the south. 


477. The traditional occupation of this caste is the manufacture of gunny 
• 14 .MS their name being derived from janapa, hemp. 

' ’ They say they owe their origin to a ydgam or sacrifice 

made by Brahma, but the truth seems to be that they are a section of the Balija caste 
who took to the profession of weaving gunny bags. In Madras and North Arcot 
they are often hawkers of English piece-goods. Their girls are married either before 
or after puberty, and widow remarriage is practised. The dead are usually buried. 
Ckdti i.H their title. Some of them have returned “ Sddhmiatam *' as their 
caste name. 

478. The Saluppans were formerly weavers of 
Skisppaa: gunny bags and the coarsest kind of fabrics, the word 

Saluppun being only a Tamil form of Janappan. 


479. According to Mr. Nelson the Sedans are Canaroso weavers settled in the 
ladaB-sssrs Tamil country. Of the 24 sub-divisions returned by 

’ ’ them only one, DtSvdnga (21,497), is numerically impor- 

tant. The Ddvangas are Telugu weavers and possibly many of these Sddans are' of 
Tolugu and not Canareso origin. 


* 8«6 Uaduraikhimehit 1. 521. 
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480. This is another Telugu weaving 'caste akin to the Sdliyans, and in somo 

places they are known as Padma Sdliyan. Thonumher 
‘ ’ • . of sub^divisio'ns returned is 26, of which Kannadiyan 

(1,070) alone is nurnerically important. They wear the sacred, thread and worship 
• both Siva and Vishnu, though Mdrkanddya is their patron deity. They have priests 
of their o’wn, but they also employ Brdhtnans; Girls are married eifchtfr as infants 
or adults and widow remarriage is not recognised. The dead arc either burned or. 
buried ; they eat flesh ; their title is Ohetti. . 

481. The Sdliyans are- a class of weayera found chiefly in the district of Tanjpre, 

, the word being derived from Sanskrit ndlika^ weaver. 

, . 'They claim to bo the descendants of the s.ago named 

Afrikanda,' the weaver of the gods. Their original home appears to have been 
the Andhra country, from whence a section of the Sdliyas was invited by Ihe Chdla 
king, Rdjardja I., after the union of tire Eastern Ghalukya and Ohdla dynasties. 
As weavers the Sdliyans were and still are more skilful than the Phraiyans and 
Itaikdlans. Subsequently in the time of the ^Idyaklmn kings, the Sdliyans were 
/Superseded by the still cleverer, weavers of the Saurdshtra country, the Patnulkdrs. 

The Sdliyans have returned 15 sub-divisions, of which only two, Padma (6,366) 
and Valangai (3,010), are numerically important. They worship, both Siva and 
Vishnu ; marriage takes place either before or .after puberty ; widows may not 
remarry, but in the Telugu country the Lingdyat Sdliyas have no such restriction. 
Their ceremonies resemble those of Brdhmans with certain exceptions, and like 
Brdhmans they are vegetarians. . Their title is Clietti. , ^ , 

482. This is a caste of dyers and tailors found in almost all the Telugu. dis- 

tricts. They are of Mardtha origin and still speak 
Buift . , . lan^age. They worship the gqddess Ambdbha- 

vdtii. Rangdri girls are, married both before and after puberty, and the remarriage 
of widows 'who have no children is penuitted. The dead are either burned or 
buried. They are flesh-eaters, and the consumption of alcoholic liquor is freely 
permitted.. Their title is Bda. 

483. The Ddvdngas are a Telugu caste of weavers found in all parts of the 

. ,u<iu ' presidency. The name Ddvdnga is said to bo derived 

•Twqt*. , . from Dha-angam, or the limb of God. They have 

returned 1 16 sub-divisions, of which only two, Kannada (11,163) and Telugu (8,629), 
ai^e numerically important. • These two sub-diyisions are found chiefly in Salem and ■ 
Coimbatore. About 98,900 individuals have returned Ddvdngatn both as castO^and 
sub-division. ' • . ' 

They have priests of thoir'own, but some employ Brdhmans also. The mar- 
riage of girls generally takes place after pnberty. The. remarriage of widows is 
'permitted. Divorce may. be obtained by the husband for unchaste conduct on the 
part of his wife, by "an ^peal to.a caste panehdyat. 'The dead are', usually buried 
m. the sitting posture, and a booth or panddl of ihilk-hodge branches is erected 
over the grave. The people are flesh-eaters .and liquor is only nominally forbidden. 
Their usual title is Ohetti. 

484. ' The Sdles are a caste of Telugu weavers ; many of them are-Lingdyats'and 

Mt'SSisM follow the .customs of that sect. They have returned 

■ ■ 201 sub-divisibfis,, of which the most important are 

.Padma Sdle (167,625) and Pattu Sdle (16,071). Sdle has been returned by 27,633 
individuals both as main caste and sub-divisien. . . . ■ ' . ' 

485.. The Tdgatas are Telugu weavers and are most numerous in Cuddapah. 
To ate'MSM They manufacture the coarsest kinds of cloths, such as 

•*** *■ ' are worn only by the poorer classes-. . They . have re- 

■turned 89 shb-divisiops, but 53,856 individuals have given the name of the caste as.' 
that of the sub-division. "They are generally Vaishhavites and wear the sacred. 
.Aread. They eat flesh. Their widoW-s are allowed to femarry. T^y bury tho' 
^ead. 


Chap. X. 
para. 485. 
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niyj X. 486. The Dombos are a Dravidiah caste of weavers and* menials, found in the 
9 ara. 486 .' Do«b*'74S49 • ' hill tracts of Vizagapatam. This caste appears to be 

■ an offshoot bf the .Dom caste of Bengal, BehAr and the • 

North-Western Provinces. - Like the Doms, the Dombos are regarded with disgust, 
beciiuse tho 3 r‘ 'eat beof, pork, horse flesh, rats and flesh of animals whidh have died 
a natuml death, and both e>re considered. to bo ChandAIas or Pariahs by the Benfi^lia 
, and the llriyas. The Dombs' weave the cloths and blankets Worn by the hill-people, 
.but like the Pariahs of the plains they are also labourers*, scavengers, &c. S.Qme 
of them are extensively’ engaged in trade and they have, as a rule, more knowlodge 
of .the world than' the ryots who despish them. • 

The Dombos marry early, but, as a rule, a girl is not married before she has • 
attained puberty. There is no. restriction on tho remarriage of widows. Divorce 
is easy, mere dislike on the part of either husband or wife being a sufficient ground 

for it. The price paid for the bride must, however, be returned.'. They aro great 

drunkards. . They both’ -burn and bury the dead. Only one sub-division has been 
returned, but I am informed that the casto is dividbd into five sections, viz., 
Onomia, Odia, Mandiri, Mirgdm and Kohara. Their title is Domho. 

487.' The PAnos are another Dravidian caste of weavers found in the Qanjam 
Fa 9 o- 4 SaM district.’ This caste is' nC. doubt identical with the 

PAns, a weaving, basket^ making and servile caste of. 
Orissa and Chdta Nagpore and thei'e may possibly be some connection between 
them and tho.Tamil PAnans, a caste of tailors who were .formerly held to be Paraiyans. 
The PAnos occupy tho sumo position among the Khonds of Gaujam, as the Dombos'' 
hold Among the inhabitants .of tho. Vizagftpatam hills, and tho words ‘PAno'and 
Dombo are generally regarded as synonyms.* Whether the two castes identi- 
cal or not, thcjy resemble quo ‘another very. closely in their habits and customs 
and the description of the Dombos given above is equally applicable to the PAnos. . 
They’ have returned 88. sub-divisions, but nOne is numerically important ; 36,893 
individuals have returned the sub-division as PAno. The members of the Sitra 
sub-division are wor^rs in mbtal. 


Group 24— Washermen. 


488. The Vanndufl are the Tamil Washermen, the word being derived from Va/n^ 
y%vwi (Sanskrit varnam), which meanfl colour dr beauty, 

^ * With regard to thoir origin', there is a tradition 'that they 

are the descendants of the ipythological hero Virabadra,’ who was prdered by Siva 
to Wash the 'clothes of all men as ah expiation of the sin of putting many people - 
to death in the Daksha’s ydgg,. Hence the Tamil washei^meh are frequently calf^* 
* Vfrabadrau.’ . . . ^ . 

They have retprned 226 sub-diWsions, of which only three are nipherical^ 
important. • • . ’ • • 


Sub-division. 

— f---- ■ . .. 

Siroiigth. 

• Local distribution. 

• 

l^dndiyan .1 . . 

Peru . . 

Tamil 

Vadup^a ... 

17,15« 

. 9,263 . 

• 15 , 168* • 
14,769 .. 

• , ^ 

.Madunr and Tinnevelly. . ^ ’ 

Malabar, ; ‘ 

Tamil diviiuon except Tintievelly. 

;Do. ' do: 


Abojit 100^400 individuals have returned Vanndn as IjQthoas^ and.sub-divislon. 
In social standing they are placed next below the barbers. THot profess to 
be Saivites in the: southern districts and Vair^Hhavites in the horth. THe marriage 
of* girls^ generally takes place after puberty. Widow remarriage is permitted 


; IpiC- ^ 1 — 

• Sob Madras Census. Bepdrt of 1881, vol. iii, p. w^ere the P&no's osarter in Khon^ TiUMrei If.eafd to be oaOed 
* jthe ‘ Dombo Sai. * ' 
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<mong some, if not all, sub-divisions. Divorce may bo obtained by either party at Chap. X. 
pleasure on paynjen.t of double the bride-price, which is; usually Rs. lOj. They para. '^ 
are flesh-eaters and drink liquor,* Tho dead are either burnod or burned. The 
Pothar.a Vanndns ate .of inferior status, because they wash only for Paraiyans, 

Pallans and *other inferior castes. In Malabar otily the* females wash clothes, the- 
males being, tailors- or devil-dancers. 

489. This is the washerman caste of the Tolngu country. The ordinary ' 

* Tsdkiilas are called 7?(£?!,a (large pot) Tsdkala in'eon- 

■ • Iradistinctidn to tho Cfdna or velarna Ts'dkala. They 

have retuj-ned 160 sub-divisions, of which the most important are the following:— 


Stib-diTision. 

Strength. 

Local distribution. * • 

Odde .. 

TelafKa .. 

Tolugu . . « . . . * . . 

23,-624 ■ 

39,081 

20,148 

Gaiijftm (10790), Vizagapatani (12,l69), 

Qodftvari (20, Kistna (11,976). 

Cuddapah (6.735), Kifmool (3,752), Anantapur 
(1,959.), North Aroot (3,964). 


Over 123,000 individuals have returned Tsdkala both as caste and sub-division. 

Tho Tsdkalas referred to above are dyers ; a reference has already been 
made to them in the notice of Volamas, with whom they seem to have some connec- 
tion. . ■ The customs of the Tsdkalas. are much tho same as those of tho ’ Kdpus. 
\Naiilu is occasionally used a9 a title by tho members of the Tsdkala caste; but the . 
majority have no title. • . , 

490. This is the name.by which the washerman caste of the Uriyas is known. 

i)hobi-8Stn. The /lumber of sub-divisions is 17, of which Uriya is 

the one that has boon most nuraerotisly returned, 
r have no information regarding tho customs of the caste. 

491. ' This' is the washerman caste of the Oaharoso. The word Agasa is derived 

A(u»; n,ia • dytif t, a- turban. Tho Agasas have returned 20 

sub-divisieijs, of which only Tuluva and Madivdla are 
numerically important. . The latter is, I believe, a synonym and not a true sftb- ' 
division. They seldom follow any other pi'ofession than that of washing. They oat 
fish and flesh, but do not drink liquor. The Agasas are said to worship the stefim 
issuing from'the pot of boiling water in which dirty clothes are steeped.* They rank 
above tho impUro classes. They employ Havig Brdhrnnns and Sdtdnis to p.orform 
their. coremonicB. Infant marriage is practised; -Nvidow marriage is forbidden, but 
polygamy is allowed and practised. The rich ‘bum and the .poor bjiry the. dead. 
The Agasa is a member of .the village corporation and his office is hereditary. 

492. As stated 'above, I believe this to be merely a synonym of Agasa. It was 

JUdiTtu ‘sees. shown separately in the tables, as there was soipe 

* ’ ' doubt on the subject. Maidivdla is from modi, a clean 

cloth. ' ■ . 

493. Veliittedan is the washerman of the Ndyars and higher castes in Malabar. 

veUtttdu: 10 ,M 0 . himself a Ndyar' and in many cases was 

. returned as of that main caste, but these haVe been 
separated in abstraction:. The oaste. is called Vanndttdn in North Mahibar. They 
iouow.the.Mammu&katdyam law in jbhe north and Makkntldyam in tho South. They 
have tahkettu and .'sninhctudha'rn, separately. Tho caste id an endogamous unit. 
Their dress aqd habits, are tho samo as those of Ndyars. 

Group 25.— Cotton-cleaners. 

494. * The Ddddkulas are cotton-cleaners, as. tho name implies {daide =• ohtton,. 

Dodiknik, ran^vir, , 61 .PBS, - ehitd =. Ui clean). They are found -chiefly in -the 

. . ; ■ .Telugu country ; in Tamil .they are called Panjdris or 

Fanjukqttis. Though Musalnians by religion ‘they have -many ' Hindu customs* 


* MyMore OazHt^, Tol. i, p. 880. 
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and are clearly of Dravidian race. They are very ignorant of the* Muhammadan 
religion and’ even join .with the Hindus in worship. They hay« .returned 12 sub- 
divisions, -but none are numeVically important. Over 300 Hindus have returned 
their caste as either Ddd^kula or Psinj^i, but these are probably members of othet 
• castes .who call themselves Ddddktlia as they are engaged in cotton cleaning. 


Qroup 26 .— Shepherds, &c. 

495. The Idaiyans or Yddavas are the pastoral, class of the Tamil districts. 

M 1 vux MT'Bu. Their name is derived from Tamil Hai which means 
^ ' ’ middle, and refers to their occupation of tho middle 

. lapd, called Mullai (pasture land), out of the five groups of land mentioned in Tamil ' 
works, viz., Kurinji, Pdlai, Mullai, Marutam, ^eytal.* 

They ‘have Veturnod 408 ’ sub-divisions, of which the most important are the 
following 


gnb-diyiaion.. 

, Streiif^th. 

Local distribntion. 

Kalkatti . , 

29,8^2 

Madura (27,664), Tainoro (1,444). 

Taniorft (32,881), ^adurti (1,244). 

Madura (5,28l), Tinuevelly (14,008). 

Coiinbatore (2,633), Madura (1,491), .Salem 

Kalla .. ... .. 

34.126 

Karutta . • . . • • . • • 

19.292 

Wl 

6,'i33 



(1,236). 

Panjaramkatti 

4&,839 

19,797. 

Mudura (44,701), Tinnevelly (1,253).. * 

PfinrfiilrlriiTnulrlri ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Madura (18,832), .Tanjoxe (965). . 

Tinnev«lly (16,879). 

Pndu N£ttdn . , • . . 

17,420 

Sdmbdr . . . . * . « . 

103,044 

North ^rcot (27,390), Ohingleput (14,771), South 

• 


Arcot * (46,16i), Tanjore (5,287), Salem 

Sankukatti * . . . . • 

6,888 

(4,902% Trichinopoly (4,522). 

Coimbatore (6,866). . " 

Siviydr ' 

Jfl,617 

Tinnevelly (7,745), South Aroot (7,925'), Madura 

, , 

(3,384), Tanjore (2,728). 

8(Sliya 

20,424 

gouth Arcot (7,368), Tanjore (7^073), Trichino- 

Tdmdttd 

1 

1 poly (2,951). 

5,106 

fJerth Arcot (all). 

Telugu ; 

20,004 

South*Arcot (16,239), Madura (1,704). » 


4hout 124,600 individuals have returned both as main caste -and 
sub-division..- ’ ‘ 

' Kal means a * glass, bead and Kalkatti is ow .who wears them; Karutta. 
mean^ ‘dark-coloured’; Pdl is -‘milk’; Par{fdram or Panjdlara is a ‘neck osna- 
ment ’ ; Pendiikkumikkiy the wife’s herd, is an interesting name, for it refers to the 
fact that in this sub-division the husband enters the wife’s family and succeeds to 
the property not of his father but of hia father-in-law ; Pudu-ndttu means ‘ new coun- 
try"*; Siviyan is from sioigaif a ‘palanquin’; TdmdUu is compounded of Til' ‘ pure’ 
and mddu, a bull, by Hock or cow. 86liya and Telngu are territorial names. The 
sub-idivision is possibly an.ufishoot of the- £[allan‘ tribe.- Sdmhdn and Sanku- 
kqtti are interesting as also being sub-divisions of tKe,Paraiyans,.and it is said by’ 
some that in.anciont timea men of this oaste ranked only a little above . Paraiyans; 
and . that the Idai-ch^'i, or Jdaiyans’ stTburb, was always situated close to the 
Parai-cMri, or Paraiyans’ suburb, ’in every properlytconstituted village.”t 

The Idaiyans are Yaisbnavites, being followers of Krishna. ‘ They eat flesh, but 
do not drink toddy or arrack. Girls are married after pubei^ty. The remarriage qf 
widows is permitted. They bury their dead, and Mr. Nelson regarded t^iis circum- 
stance as supporting the theory of their early connection with suph abdri^insl tribes 
as the Paraiyans. The educated Idaiyans are generally addressed as Piilai. -The' 
title -ordinanly assumed by- them is .Adndn (keeper of the gd or cow). ‘Like ^he 
Kunimbas, thpir stupidity’ has become proverbial. -In somei districts they ate- 
called Yddavas, and Idaiyws generally claim to bo the dps^iidants of the Yddava . 
'kings. 

- II. s .. ..,1 .. M . IP. I ■ , ^ 

• Pingalwdtiif Mad^ti Mition olF 1690, p. 79. * t MaAwra put ii, p. 60. 
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496 . Tho Kurumbas or Kurrubaa are numerous in Kurnool, Cuddapali, Bel- Chap. 

lary, Anantapur, North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem, para. 49(i» 
Knramb*: 116,003. Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and Madura. They arc the 

modern representatives of the ancient Kurumbas or Pallavas, wlio were once so 
powerhil throughout South India, but very little trace of their greatness now 
remains. Tn the seventh century the power of the Pallava kings seems to 
have been at its zenith ; but shortly after tliis, the Kongu, Chdla and Chdlukya 
chiefs succeeded in winning several victories over them. The ^ final overthrow of 
the Kurumba sovereignty was effected by the Chdla king Adondai, about tho 
seventh or eighth century A.D.,* and the Kurumbas were scattered far and wide. 

Many fled to the hills, and in the Nflgiris and the Wyndd, in Coorg and Mysore, 
representatives of this ancient rtice are now found as wild and uncivilized tribe.s.t 
Elsewhere the Kurumbas arc more advanced, and arc usually shepherds and 
weavers of coarse woollen blankets. The probable identity of Kalians and 
Kurumbans has already been referred to. 

They have returned 74!1 sub-divisions, of which the moat important are the 
following : — 


aub-diviHion. 

S( roiigih. 

Ijoc&I diHlribution. 

♦ 

Alavanta . . 

15,3(i8 

Bollary (all). 

HAlu , 

14,24 1 

Bellary (6,990) ; Coimbatoro (7,158). 

Haitikankanii . . . . . . I 

25, 1 1 1 

Bollarv (23,673) ; North Arcot (1,413). 

Haiti . . • • • • • • 1 

1 20,362 

Bellary (19,130). 


“ They arc still further divided into clans or ‘ gumpm,* each having a headman 
“ called a gowdu, who gives his name to the clan. Intermarriage is allowed, the 
“ child belonging to the father’s ‘ gvviim* and worshipping his deity. There is a 
“ separate household deity for each clan, apparently the common ancestor. The 
“names Battiappa, Irsikappa, suggest this, and the people admit that they were 
“ not supernatural beings but only heroes. Tho gowdu is entrusted with tho 
“ custody of a golden image representing the hero of the clan, and k(>ej)8 it carefully 
“ in a small box filled with turmeric powder. Once a year several neighbouring 
“ clans assemble at one of their bigger temples, which is lighted with ghee, and 
“ placing their images in a row, offer to them flowers, cocoanuts, milk, &c., but do 
“ not slay any victim. The Pdtha Kurrubas, on these occasions, break cocoanuts 
“ upon tho heads of those among their nimiber who have an hereditary right to the 
“ distinction, but the other two divisions do not adopt this apparently inhuman 
“ practice. A pujdii or priest of their caste, supposed to have some supernatural 
“ power, oflBciates, and begins by breaking a few nuts on the heads of those nearest 
“ to him, arid then tho rest go on, tire fragments belonging by right to those whoso 
“ skulls have cracked them, and who value the pieces as sacred morsels of food. 
“ For a month before this annual ceremony all tho people have taken no meat, 
“ and for three days the jmjdri has lived on milk alone. At the feast, therefore, 
“ all indrdge in rather immoderate eating, but drink no liquor, calling excitedly 
“ upon their particular god to grant them a prosperous year. 

“ Once in ten or fifteen years a still bigger feast tokos place, with tho same pre- 
“ paratory abstinence, tho same ceremonies are gone through, but with more noise 
“ and clamour, and finally the head of every child, who may have been born since 
“ the last similar festival, is shaved. 

“At their marriage ceremonies, conducted by theptl/dri, the image of tho 
“ tribal hero is taken out; of the saffron powder in which it has lain in its casket, and 
“ placed before the bride and bridegroom, who call aloud the hero’s name. The 
“ pujdri then breaks a few cocoanuts on tho heads of the hereditary cocoanut-breakors 
“ and tics a piece of saffron to the right arm of the bride. With tho Pdtha Kurrubas 


• Cmrr*B Seven Pagodtu, p. 127 j Bumoirs South Indian Pal(eogrn2thy, p. 36. 
t See deioriptlon of Kuruman in Oroap 4. 
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“ tho string usod must be of cotton and wool mixed ; with the Kottha Kumibas of 
“ wool alone ; and with the Xnd4 Kurrubas of unmixed cotton, this being reprded m 
“ ail important distinction. Next the gowdu nnd;>«/dW throw rice upon the bride s 
“ head, and the bridegroom tying a idli round her neck the ceremony is completed. 

“ The temples of this caste are usually rather extensive, but rude, low struc- 
“ tures, resembling an enclosed manta path supported upon rough stone pillars, with 
“ a small inner shrine, where tho idols are placed during festival time. A wall of 
“ stones encloses a considerable apace round the temple, and this is covered with 
“ small structures formed of four flat stones, three being the walls and the fourth 
“thereof. The stone facing the open side often has a figure sculptured upon it 
“ representing tho deceased (/otrrfit or ptijdrl to whom it is dedicated. For each 
dcceftsed person of this rank one of these inonumonts is constructed, and heiro 
“ periodically, and always during the annual feasts, puja is made not only to the 
“ spirits of the deceased chiefs, but also to those of all who have died in thi^olan, 
’’ It scorns impossible not to connect this with tliose strange structures called by the 
“ natives Pdndava’s temples. They are numerous whore the Kurrubw are now 
“ found, and are known to have boon raised over the graves of tho dead, though 
“ tho Kurrubas bury, they do not now raise their monuments over the resting place 
“ of the corpse, nor can thoy build thorn upon anything approaching to the gigan- 
“ tic scale of the ancient Kistvaen or dolmen.’’* 

497. The Gollas are tho groat pastoral caste of the Tolugu districts. The 

traditions of this caste profess to give a descent from 
Qoiu : 7M,77#. Krishna, whoso relations with the milkmaida 

play a prominent part in Hindu mythology. The hereditary occupation of the trollas 
is tending sheep and cattle, and selling milk, &c. Many of them have acqtiir^ 
lands and aro engaged in farming ; and some are in Government service, i he 
Gollas have returned 274 sub-divisions, of which tho most important are the 
following 


BuVfdi vision. 


Strength. 


Local distribntioD* 


Ala OoUa 


Kama 


M6kala . . 
Fdkaniti . . 
PiSja 

PAni . .. 


135,669 Qanjam (21,683), Viiagapstam (114,820), Qodi- 
vuri (17,173). 

72,633 Godivttri (29,709), Kiatna (22,149), Nelloro 

(4,489), Ouddspab (8,166), Kuinool (4,904), 

Coimbatore (2,003). ... 

<•1,426 Cuddopob (32,269), Kumool (II, 112), Anantapw 
(21,791), North Aniot (8,449), Bollary (7,466), 
’ Nellore (4,766). 

23,002 Ounjam (20,631), Viaagapatam (2,272). 

16,747 Kuruool (10,864), BoUary (4,171). 

166,076 KUtna (49,624), Nellore (66,971), Ouddapab 
(25,916), Kumool (19,618). 

91,262 OodAVari (10,108), Kiatna (10 144), NeUore 
(36.666), Ouddapab (6,786), North Aroot 
(26,631). 

33,381 KiBtna (22.143), Nellore (9,147). 


Over 22,250 persons have reiumed Qolla both as main (»8te and subdivision. 
In addition to the sub-diviaionB given above there is one called 
members of which were employed as servants in troMunes 
attenders who pack and carry bags of money are still officially termed Gollofl, 
though they frequently belong to other castes. 

The social status of the Gollas is fairly high, for they we ^owed to mix 
freely with the K4pu, Kamma and Balija caatos, and the Br^bm^S will take 
buttermilk from th^ hands. They employ S4Unis 
ceremonies there is not much difference between them and the 
usuauTmarried after puberty, and widows may remarry. Amo^ the Pd^a Gdlw 
a wife can divorce her husband for ill-treatment, but she must return the bride- 


• JTorth'Arwt Manual f pp. 287, 288. 
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price (<^/»). I do not know whether this is allowed among other sub-divisions Chap. X. 
also. Naik and PUIai are thuir titles. The name Oolla is generally supposed to para. 500, 
be a shortened form of Sanskrit Gdpala. 


Group 27.— Oil-pressers. 


498. The Vdniyans are Tamil oil-pressers, the name being derived from 
Vani an • lei 919 Sanskrit Ddnijyam, trade. They were formerly called 

^ ‘ tielikdn (oil-mill man), and it is curious that the oil- 

mongers alone came to be called Vdniyan or trader. They have returned 126 
sub-divisions, of which only one, llai Vaniyan (24,684), is numerically important. 
About 86,290 persons have returned Vdniyan as sub-division also. One sub- 
division is Iranderiidu or ‘two bullocks,’ a name which refers, I pi’esurae, to the use 
of two bullocks in working the mill. This separation of those who use two 
bullocks from those who employ only one is found in nearly every oil-pressing 
caste in India. 


Vilniyans wear the sacred thread and i)crform ceremonies more or less like 
those of the Velldlds. They employ Brdhman priests. Early marriage is common, 
and widows are not allowed to remarry. Animal food is freely taken but not 
alcohol. Chclti is their title. 


The Vdniyans of Malabar (58,894 in number) resemble the Ndyars in their 
customs and habits, and neither wear the sacred thread nor employ Brdhmans as 
priests. In North Malabar Nayars are polluted by their touch, but in the South, 
where they are called Vattakddans they have succeeded in forcing themselves into 
the ranks Of the Ndyar community. A large number of them (32,746) returned 
Ndyar as their main caste. 


499. The Gdndlas are oil-pressers of the Telugu districts, and the name is 
0aiidi*-8»t89. derived from the Telugu word which means 

an oil-mill. This caste closely resembles the Vdniyans, 
except that they speak Telugu instead of Tamil. 

Of the 32 sub-divisions returned by the Gdndlas, only two are numerically 
important. 


Sub-diviaion. 

Rtrenf^tb. 

Local diatributiuii. 

D6va 

7,094 

Cuddapah (3,814), North Arcot (1,039). 

Onteddu . . 

7,169 

1 

North Arcot (4,640), Cuddapah (1,697). 


Over 1,600 individuals have returned Gdndla as main caste and sub-division 
also. ‘ Onteddu,’ means ‘ one bullock’ and refers to the use of a single bullock for 
working the mill. Those Gdndlas and Vdniyans who use only o.ne bullook consider 
themselves more respectable than the others. The Gdndlas do not oat flesh nor 
drink wine. Girls are married after puberty ; widows may remarry ; and they bury 
the dead. 

500. These are the oil-pressers of the Cauarese people, corresponding to the 
Quin - 17691 Telugu Gdndla and the Tamil Vdniyan. This caste is 

’ sub-divided into thyee aectktnp. none of whom eat to- 

gether or intermarry. Tliese sections are the Heggdnigas, who yoke two oxen to 
the stone oil-mill; Kirgdnigds, who make oil in wooden mills; and Ontiyeddu 
Odnigas, who yoke only one animal to the mill. They are collectively known as 
Jdtipans or Jdtinagarara. They are said to have originally come from the 
Mysore Ststte. In addition to pressing oil they disc make palui’Ieaf umbrellas, 
cultivate lands and work as labourers. They employ Havig Brdhmans to perform 
their ceremonies. Their Qurv, is the head of the Smdrta MvM at Sring^ri. Early 
marriagd is practised. Widow remarriage is not a,Uowed. They eat fish, mutton. 
e,nd fowls, but do not drink liquor. Chetti is tbeir title. 
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POTTBBS AND BALT«WOBKBB8. 


501. 'L’lio Tcflis are an oil-presser caste, found chiefly in the districts of Gnnjam 
T«u d»s 4 « Vizagapatara. The number of sub-divisions re- 

’ turned is 47, of which the most important arc Holidiya 

(18,15(3), Kapil (5,91)4), and Telukula (10,650). This caste has two linguistic divi- 
.sions — Uriya Tdli and Telugu T^li — of which the latter, also called Telukula, is 
divided into Kdpu Telukula, T’olugu Telukula and Ddva Telukula. Though all of 
them wear the .sacred thread and employ Brdhman priests, the Telugu Tdlis or 
Telukulas claim to bo Vaisyas, while the Uriya T^lis do not object to being called 
Sildras. All except the D4va 'Telukulas will eat fish and flesh. The T61i girls are 
married before puberty, and widow remarriage is practised only in the Uriya 
section. The dead are burned. The Uriya 'Tdlis are called Naik. 


Group 28.— Potters. 


502. This is the Tamil potter caste. The name is said to be derived from tha 
Ku»tu- iS 4 «S 9 Sanskrit word ‘ kit' signifying ‘ earth,’ the material in 

' ’ ■ which they work, and ‘ amin,* a personal termination. 

They have returned 125 sub-divisions, of which the most important are — 


Snb-divilion. 

StreDKt>h. 

Local distribution. 

Kongan 

14,999 

Ooimbatoro (10,797), 8alom (3,645). 

Madura (3,279), Triiliinopoly (2,104), Tinne- 

Telugu 

9,416 


velly (1,224). 

Yaduga . • . . 

10,331 1 

Madura (5,747), Coimbatore (2,518). 


Over 45,800 individuals have returned Kusavan both as main caste and 
sub-division. , 

They wear the sacred thread and profess both Saivaism and Vaishnavism. 
T’hcir ceremonies are somewhat like those of the Velldlas. The eating of flesh ia. 
permitted, but not widow marriage. Some have priests of their own caste, while 
others employ Urdhmans. Kusavans sometimes officiate as pujdria in PidAri temples. 
Their titles are Udaiyan and V^ldn. Their stupidity and ignorance are proverbial. 

503. 'The potters of the presidency, outside the 'I’amil country and Malabar, 

are called Kummara in Telugu, Kumbdro in Uriya and 
lamm&n, Kuiubdra in Canareso, all those names being corrupted, 

’ * forms of the Sanskrit word kumbhakura, pot-maker. 

In social position they are considered to be a s^ericr class of Rudras. They have 
returned 223 sub-divisions, of which only one, Tulu (17,295), is of any numerical 
importance. About 66,780 persons have returned Kummara or Kumbdra as sub- 
division also. 

'The Telugu Kuramaras were cooks under the ancient kings, and many of 
them still do work in that capacity in Siidra houses. The Kurabdros are purely 
Vaishnavites and employ Bmhnob priests, while the Kummams and Kumbdras 
call in Brdhmans. Girls are married either before or after puberty. Widow 
remarriage is allowed among the Uriya section alone. All of them eat flesh. 

Group 30.— Salt-workers. 

504. The Uppiliyans, so called from upjm, salt, formerly manufactured salt 

and saltpetre by lixiviating saline earth, but they have 
uppuijr*n: takon up cultivation and general labour. Of tho 

45 sub-divisions returned by them, only two, Kannadi (3,624) and Kongan (7,923), 
are numerically important. Ovei- 15,200 persons have returned Uppiliyan as 
sub-division also. They employ Brdhman priests and admit both infant and adult 
marriages ; the bride-price is Rs. 12J. Their widows may remarry ; they aVe flesh* 
eaters ; their dead are* either burned or buried ; their title is Ndyakkan. 
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505. This is a ca.ste of tanji-diggera and eaufch-workors, corresponding to the Chap. Z. 

n u»- 100 141 Uppiliyans of the Tamil districts. Their traditional para. 610. 

’ occupation i.s, as the name implies, = salt) manu- 

facturing earth-salt. Some of them arc employed as village servants and police 
constables others cultivate lands and aro labourers. In the census returns 195 
sub-divisions are found under Uppara, of which Balija (13,509) and Telaga (12,786) 
aTe important. About 38,600 persons have returned Uppara as sub-division also. 

They profess to bo Saivites and Vaishnavites, but practically worship village deities 
such ns Snnkalamraa, Jambulamma and Timmappa. Their girls are married after 
puberty ; widows may remarry. They will eat flesh, except beef ant\ pork. 

506. Members of this 

KaiupprtUn, B5)itt«acVk(i« : 17,746. ^ f ■ t. i- j .1 " 11 1 

• follow the .profession of teaching, and those are called 

‘ Ezhgttac’chan,’ i.e., master of learning. Both titles aro used in the same family. 

In the Native State of Cochin, the Kaduppattan is a salt-worker. In 13riti.sh Malabar 
ho is not known to have folloi^cd that profession for some generations past, but it 
may be that, salt manufacture having long ago been stopped in South Malabar, he 
has taken f o other professions, one of which the carriage of salt. In manners and ' 
customs Kadujipattans resemble Ndyars, but their inheritance follows the male lino. . 

A widow, however, who has no male issue, is obliged to leave her late husband’s 
house and return to that of het father, even though she have female children. 

She can remarry. CKrls are married before puberty. Barbers officiate as priests 
at funerals. 


caste are at present mostly palanquin-bearers and, 
carriers of salt, oil, &c. The educated among them 


Group 36.— Fishermen, Boatmen, Palki-bearers, &c. 
507. 


SembadAvan: 61,793. 


The Sombadavans are fishermen and boatmen of the Tamil districts, the 
name being derived from Sein-padaean, which moans a 
‘ good boatman.’ They aro usually called Sembada- 
vans if they fish in tanks and streams, and Savalaikkarans if they fish in the sea. 
They have returned (56 sub-divisions, of which the most important are Pattanoi'ait 
(8,369) and Fn./n/y<iw (6,831). 


They are nominally Siiivitos but most of thorn ai*e demon •worshippers. Home 
worship a goddess called Angdyi or Angdlamman whom they describe as a Sem- 
b^lava girl, of whom Siva became enamoured ; and in consequence of this story 
some would derive the word fi’oin Niuorn-paduraa, or Siva’s boatman. They have 
priests of their own caste who wear the sacred thread, but in some places 
Brdhmaus also .iire employed. Girls may be married either as infants or after they 
have attained- puberty ; and infant widows alone may remarry. They oat flosn 
and drink liquor. Ndftdn and Kavandan are their titles. ' 


FattUMTMi: 81,716. 


508. These are also fisherraori, found chiefly iq Madras, (5hingleput and Smith 
. Arcot. The word m<!an8 an inhabitant of a paUaham 
or maritime village. Of the seven snb-divisions- 
returned by them, only two, Ndttdn (2,254) and Pn-uja (4,814), arc numerically 
important. 


509. This name means a palanquin-bearer. I doubt whether it is the name of 
a distinct caste. It is a well-known sub-division of 
^iviyan: 4,879. Idaiyan, and it also’ appears as a sub-division of Sem- 

badavan. 


510. The Toreyans are found chiefly in the Coimbatore and Salem districts. 

Tor«ya : 10 , 681 . They Were originally fishermen, an<l the n.ame is derived 

* ' from fMmi, a nverghfit, but mostof them are now culti- 

vators, especially of the botol-vine. They have returned 49 sub-divisions, bnt only 
one, ParivAram (1,022), is numerically important. They worship Vishnu; they do 
not wear the sacrod thread. Girls may be married either before or after puberty.. 
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Chap. X. Their widows may remarry, 
'para. 511. thoir title. 


Tho dead are either burned or buried. Qhetti is 


511. This is a 'I’elugu caste, tho hereditary occupation of .which is hunting 

BMte- 84 . 86 # • fishing, but they have largely taken to agriculture, 

** ' ' and the profession of bearers and cooks. Of tire 111 

sub'divisions only one, Telit^u (0,157), is numerically important. Ovdr 17,000 per- 
sons have returned Besta as sub-division also. They aro found in all tho Telugu 
districts except Ganjam and Vizagapatam. The Bostas aro generally worshippers 
of Vishnu and employ Brahman priests. Adult marriages ai’O very common; 
widows may ndt remarry. They bury the dead. Their title is Ndyudu, 

512. This is. another Telugu hunting caste, called .also Kirdtakas. Many of the 

Bofseisse zamindars of the Telugu country belonged lo this 

■ .caste*. Nominally they aro Vaishnavites; BrdhiQans 
and Sdtdnis are their priests. Girls may be married at any ago ; widow remarriage 
is practised in some places ; they bury the dpad. Nqw they are usually cultivators. 

Their titles aro Ndije, l^aidu and Dorci. 

• • 

Besta and Bdya .are often treated ^s synonymous, but. I linderstand that they 
are -two distinct castes, though, no doubt, they are closely connected. 

513. The Pallos aro fishermen of tho Telugu districts. It seems probable 

180146 of the great Palli or Vaniiiya 

* *■ ' ’ tribe. Buchanan refers to tho JiAlna Pallis and Vana 

Pallis,* but it is 'not clear whether he considered that there was any connection 
between them. The most important sub-divisions aro MarnMIlu and Sttndiga. 
There has unavoidably boon some confusion between this paste and tho Pallis. 

514. I have kept this as a separate caste, but I have very little doubt that it 
. is identiciil with the Vdda sub-division of Balija, for 
. 17,472 persons have returned- Bali ja as tho sub-division. 

515. The Kevutos are the fishermen caSto of Ganjam and they are said to be 

K«v«to' 89 68# • descendants of the Kaibartas, a fishing ca&te of 

Bengal. Besides fishing in rivers, canals and lakes, 
they ply boats and catamarans and some are also traders. They have returned 
42 sub-divisions, of which only one, Kaivarta (8,8-48), is important. About 16,160 

individuals have returned Kevuto as sub-division also. 

• * 

They profess Vaishnavism. Griya Brdhmaus and Bairdgis aro their priests. 
From the fifth day after childbirth till the twenty-first, the Uriy.T Brdhmans read 
the Bhdgavata Purdn in the house, and on tho last day they give a name to tho child. 
The marriage of Kevuto girls is performed both before and after puberty. Widow 
remarriage is permitted. Divorce in.ay be obtained in cases of adultery, by referring 
the complaint to a cfiste pfmchdyat, Avho will, if the crime is committed by a woman 
with a man of her caste, fine tho seducer ; but if tho co-respondent is a man of 
another caste, a divorce will be granted. The Kevutos generally burn the dead 
and feed tlreir relatives on the twelfth day.’ Their titles are Bihdra, Jalli, Pradhim, 
Btjjo and Sirdyi. The married girls and widows put a veil over their faces 
whenever they go out of doors. 

516. This is an Uriya casto of cultivators and palanquin-bearers found only 

Btnri • 47 818 * district of Ganjam. The number of sub-divisions • 

returned is 18, of which only two, Bhoddlo (3,604) and 
Bdyi (3,070), are' numerically important. About 36,200 individuals have returned 
Bauri both as main caste and sub-divisiOn, 


Vad* : 47,989. 


517. 3’he Mog^rs are a class of fishermen found chiefly in South. Canara, and 
Hojar- 81 ow. appear to be immigrants. They are taller, fairer and 

more enterprising than other fishermen of the district. 
They employ Havig Brdhmans as their priests and pay them great respect. They 


* Bnohanfth'i Mysortf Canara and Mnlahar, vol. !, p. 182. 
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are Vaishnavites, while the Kharvis are exclusively Saivites. They ma^ry thoii" 
girls before puberty ; .widow remarriage and polygamy are allowed, but seldom 
practised. They burn their dead, burying those only who die of cholera an<l small- 
pox.* Of the 25 sub-divisions returned by them noiie are numerically important. 
About 29,100 persons have returned ‘ Mdgdr’ both as caste and sub-division. 

518. The Mukkuvans are the ‘ sea-fishei’men of the Malabar Coast as the 
Mukayans are fishers in rivers. The names seem to be 
HokkuTM . 18 , etymologically the same, and both are, I think, con- 

nected with Canareso Mogdr, all tile words coming from a root meaning ‘ to dive.’ 
A Mukayan, however, is socijvlly superior to a Mukkavan, and their customs differ. 
A Mukayan will not take water from Tiyyans, but a Mukkuvun -may. According 
to a tradition Mukayans, Mukkuvans and Tiyyans are immigrants from Ceylon. 


Mukkuvans are divided into ‘ Illams ’ or groups, as also aj’e Tiyyans. ‘ lUam ’ 
is’the word generally used for a Nambudiri house, and it is not clear how the word 
came to bd applied to groups or clans of these inferior cast 9 s. So far as my 
inquiries show, the Mukkuva or Tiyya do not bear the names of any .of 
the Nambddiri illams now known to exist or to have existed. Mukkuvans have 
returned 1 4. sub-divisions, but I cannot say how many of these iire illams. 


The ceremonies of Mukkuvans are somewhat elaborate. They have headmen, 
who are all powerful and who must bo paid fees for anything and everything 
that, happens in a Mukkuva family. These headmen", who are also priests in the 
caste temples,- are of two classes, (1) A.rayan and (2) Katsivan ; the former is 
hereditary, the latter is appoird,ed. Mukkuvans dress like Mdppilas generally, 
but females seldom wear jackets. They are a very hardy and ehtcjrprising body 
of people, but- hot particularly prosperous. Conversion to Islam is common among 
this caste. .The converts are called ‘ Puislara ’ or ‘ Putiya Islam * (new Islam). AU 
Puislanis follow the occupation of fishing. In some families there is a rule 
that one child shall become a Musalman. In the northernmost taluks there 
is a rule that Mukkuva females during, their periods cannot remain in the house, 
but must occupy the house of a Mdppila, which shows that the two castes live on 
very close terms. It is noteworthy that the Mukkuva caste has not appreciably 
increased in strength siujso the last census, although it is generally regar<led as a 
prolific one. In IjBSl it numbered 15,597, and now its strength 15,857. 

Succession is in the female line-in North Malabar, .and in -the male line in South 
Malabar. The marriage customs differ in the" two places, but in both cases the 
wife livds with the husband. In North Malabar- the tpurriage. is divided into two 
parts, (1) tdlilcetlu and (2) nuptials. The former is also called panddl kalydnaiu 
or Dettila (botel-le^f) kabjdmwi. It must bo celebrated before the girl attains 
puberty, if not the girl loses caste. If a husband for tho girl has already boon 
decided on,- the fdli is tied "by a. woman of. that man’s family. In the south 
this tdlikelhi, ceremony does not take place; but when a girl attains puberty, 
a woman of. thft Yanndn castC sings certain songs on the fourth day and bathes 
her and a distribution of betel-leaf and nut folloiws. If the girl has not yet been 
married 'she cannot go out of the house until her wedding. As regards the real 
marriage there are three kinds of ceremonies observed in North Malabar, each of 
different degi-ees of importance and permanence. These are (1) Matujalamt (2) 
Vittilkntal or joining the house, (3) Utukkan kotnkkal or giving- clothes. 

The "three ceremonies differ in elaboration and importance-, add there is a 
difference in the amount of the bride-price. • When a man has a wife of the first 
class he cannot have another of the same or second class, but may have , one of the 
third class. Similarly with the second-class wives. But if a man has only a third- 
class wife ho may have another of the first, second or. third class. A woman cannot 
have more than one husband at a time. A wife of the first class lives in, and is 
maintained by, the husband’s family during his life-time and for a year after his 
death, and a wife of the second fpr six months after his death. A wife of the first 
class fol- the first year of her widowhood, a wife of the second class for six months 
of her widowhood*, and a wife of the third class for three months of her widow- 
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Chap. X. hood inuSt roinain sluit up without seeing any man. Again, on the death of a 
para. 518. wife of the first class, the husband must shut himself up for three days, and both 
the husband and the son must go into mourning (alkaha) for a year. In the* 
case of the demise of a wife 6f the third class, only the son goes into mourning. 
None of the wives or children have any right to the 'property of the husband 
which he has not alienated in their favour during his life-time. 

So much for the custom obtaining in North Malabar, that is, from the 
northernmost boundary to Mah(5. From there to north of Pondni there is, as a 
rule, only one sort of wife, that is, of the first kind but wives of the third kind are 
occasionally found. 

Divorces are settled by a panchdyat. Either party may apply to the headmen 
for a divorce. A panchdyat is then held, and whoever loses the suit is fined. In 
the north a man \tho. wants to divorce his wife must pay Rs. 85-2-0, and a woman 
who wants to divorce her husband must pay Rs. 110-2-0. In the south the payment 
in either case is Rs. 90-4-0. Of the payment thus made, only a third goes to the 
party concerned ; ono-third goes to the local temple, and the remaining third is 
shared by the headmen and members of the panchdyat. This is only in the case 
of marriage of the first class mentioned above. In the case of a marriage of 
the second class,, the payment , to bo made is only 3 fapee^ and 31 rupees, 
respectively, and this is divided equally between the temple and the members of 
the panchdyat. If either party be dissatisfied with the decision of the panchdyat of 
his ddsam, he or she can at his or her expense convene a panchdyat of another 
d^sam, and their decision is final. 

FuH-entl Ceremonies . — When a death takes place, the Mukkuvan^ in the ddsam 
may do no work on that day. The body is placed with its head to the south on a 
bier bronglit by the barber. The body is then dressed in new clothes and decked 
with ornaments. Four persons are appointed to carry the bier. These bathe in 
the sea and take the ‘dead body to the grave. Four old women engage in loud 
lamentations. A few pieces of the clothes on the dead body are torn out and 
preserved by the son and those who have to perform the funeral obsequies. 
The bearers and the near relatives of the docea*sed tl^en bathe in the* sea and 
subsequently place the bodv in the grave, A small piece of gol4! and a little water 
and flowers are placed ii\the nose, and all present drop water in- the mouth of the 
corpse. ’ The grave is then covered up. Some use coffins. The son or other person 
who performs the funeral ceremonies goes round the grave three times with a pot 
of water on his head and breaks the pot at the head of the grave ; rico and flowers 
are then thrown on the grave. After the interment all return to the house and 
worship a lamp which is lit by a barber woman. The next-of-kin is then taken to 
the sea-shore by the .barber, and there oblations of water are given to the deceased. 
Until the foiirtoonth day, the barber woman sprinkles water on those who ob- 
serve pollution, that is, all of the same family with the deceased. On the fourteenth 
. day the barber makes an image of the deceased withTice, and the rDlativos worship 
. it: The barber next gives them rim and tamarind, which they eat. He is then paid 
Rs. 4 by the wife or husband of the deceased the case n^y be. The headmen are 
also pai<l their fees. Rice and cocoanuts are then distributed to all the houses of the 
Jesam^ and the son performs the last funeral ceremotiy at the grave. That night 
all go in procession to the shore, and the funeral cakes and a piece of the hair 
of the son are thrown into the sea. There is a feast on that and the following 
day. On the fifteenth day, after the feast, the 'barber distributes sandal and 
jaggery to the assembled people, and these leave the house, without touching the 
eaves. If the deceased man have a wife of the first class, her tdli is broken by the 
barber woman and put into the grave. A cloth is thrown on her head and a 
pot of water poured over it. She is then shut up in a room for a year. During 
this period of mourning, her relatives niust visit- her. On the death of such a 
wife, if the husband be alive, three pots of water are thrown on his head, and he is 
shut up for three days. 

The caste priest is the barber, who is called Kdrntiyan. 
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Group 36. — Distillers and Toddy-drawers. 


ShanAlli (^ramani, Ndddn^ Sdnror : 

Ml, 481. 


519. The ShAndns are the great toddy-drawing caste of the south of the 

peninsula. They arc found in all Tamil districts, and 
are especially numerous in Tiniievelly, Madura and 
Coimbatore. In social position they are usually placed 
only a little above the Pallas and the Paraiyans, and are considered to b(i one of the 
polluting castes, but of late many of them have put forward a claim to be consi- 
dered Kshatriyas, and at least 24,000 of them appear as Ksliatriyas in the caste 
tables. This is, of course, absurd as there is no such thing as a Dravidhin Kshatriya, 
but it is by no means certain that the Shdndns were not at one time a warlike 
tribe, for Ave find traces of a military occupation among several toddy-drawing 
castes of the south, such as the Billavaa (‘bowmen*), HaWpaik (‘the old foot 
soldiers’), Kumdrapaik (‘the junior foot*). Even the Kadamba kings of Mysore 
are said to have been toddy-drawers* “ The Kfidamba tree appe«ara t o bo one of 
the palms from which toddy is extracted. Toddy-drawing is the special occupation 
of tne several primitive tribes spread over the south-west of India, and bearing 
different names in various parts. . . . They were employed by former rulers as 
foot soldiers and bodyguards, being noted for their fidelity*”* The word Shaniin 
is ordinarily derived from Tamil sdni^ meaning Hoddy ’ ; but a learned missionary 
derives it from sdu (a span) and ndr (fibre or string), that is, tlie noose, one span 
in length, used by the Shdndns in climbing palm trees. 

They have returned 324 sub-divisions, of which the most important are the 
following : — 


Chap, X« 
para. MO, 


Rnb-divi«ioii 


j RlronR-th. 

Karukkumattai . . 


93,886 

Konga 


<8,450 

Mndurni , , 

. . ! 

«>1 ,872 

M Mnddii . . 


10,816 

Ndddn 


13,842 

Tenuam . . 

> . » . , 

11,244 


LtK'iil dint.rilmtjoii 


Tinnovolly (86,2n6j, Madura (7,35!>). 

OtMiiibatoro (2^,649), 8almn (21,674). 

Coimbatore (30,108), 8alom (1,081), Maxlura i 
(683). 

Tinnevelly (9,011), Madura (1,806). 

Madura (4,178), Salem (2,637), Coyiibatoro 
(2,265), Tinnevelly (2,306). 

Tunjore (11,048). 


Shdndn has been returned both as caste and sub-division by 103,561 indivi- 
duals. Kanikkumattai means the stem of the palmyra leaf ; 'I'emam is the cocoanut 
tree; ilfudKcta" means sweet liquor (Winslow) ; MHndiht is the west country, and 
Kongo, is the old kingdom of that name ; Ndddn is either a ruler or an inhabit- 
ant of a nddn or district ; it is the usual title of the southern Shdiidns. 

The Shduiins are a hardworking, industrious people, and pauperism i.s almost 
unknown among them. Many arc farmers, many engage successfully in trade, and 
there is at least one ShdnAn zamindar. The spread of Christianity amongst thorn 
has done much to improve their material position. The Hindu SlianAns are nomi- 
nally Saivites, but in reality their religion is domonohitry, and the cult of devils and 
demons is particularly vigorous among this caste. Tt is siiid that in some places 
low caste BrAhraans are employed as priests for raaiTiages and other ceremonies. 
Girls .are not married before puberty. Only one section, the Marmoh-i SliAnAns, 
allow the remarriage of widows. Accounts differ as to the grounfls for which 
divorce is granted, but there i.s considerable freedom to both husband and wife. 
They eat fish and flesh, except beef, and drink toddy. The title of the southern 
ShAnAns is Ndddn or Ndddvi, while in the north they are generally called Grdmani. 

520. This is another caste of toddy-drawors, found in Malabar and Tinnevelly, 
unv.A- 181 >45 speaking Msilayalam in the former and 'I’amil in the 

* ’ latter district. In Malabar they are regarded as veiy 

low in the social scale and inferior to both Tiyyans and TandAns. l.luvans follow 
the system of inheritance from father to son. The ceremonial observances of 


Rioa’. Kytort /n«y«|i(iona, p, Ail. 
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(A»p. X. 

piiB- 681. 


T»U:49^8. 


iluvans do not differ in essential particulars from those of Tiyyans. ‘ Ilavan’ means 
a native of Ceylon. 

521. This is one of the toddy-drawing castes of the Telugu country, the name 

being derived from Telugu tdclm, to draw. The Idigas 
***■ ’ ' are supposed to bo a branch of the Balija tribe separated 

on account of their occupation. Of the 179 sub-divisions only one, Palle (6,964), 
is numerically important. Nearly 120,000 persons have returned Idiga as sub- 
division also. 

Tho chief object of their worship is Yellamma, the deity who presides over 
toddy and liquor. On every Sunday the pots containing liquor are decorated with 
flowers, safiron, &c., and offerings made to them. Idiga girls may be married both 
before and after puberty, but early marriage is becoming common. The remarriage 
of widows is not allowed. They eat flesh and indulge in intoxicating liquor. 
Their title is Gandu. 

522 . Tho Gamallas are another toddy-drawing caste of the Telugu districts. 

„ „ ^ ^ V. They have returned 49 sub-divisions, of which Idiga 

(3,159) alone is numerically important. More than 
105,400 persons have returned Qamalla both as main caste and sub-division. They 
employ Brdhmuii priests for marriages and Sdtdnis for funerals. Their girls may 
be married after maturity, but early marriages are very common. The remarriage 
of widows is forbidden. They are flesh-eaters. The dead are either burned or 
buried. 

523 . This caste of toddy-drawers is confined to Vizagapatam and Oanjam. The 

Tatk 49 aB 8 Ydta is probably a corruption of Ita from Ua 

the date tree. Many of them are engaged in the 
manufacture of baskets and boxes of palmyra loaves. They are generally followers 
of Vishnu. Ydta girls are usually married before they have attained puberty, but 
this is not compulsory. Their widows may remarry. They burn the dead. Their 
title is Naidu. 

524. This caste of toddy-drawers is found chiefly in Ganjam and Vizagapatam. 

The number of sub-divisions returned is 27, but none 
' are important. Segidi has been returned both as caste 

and sub-division by .51,753 individuals. I have not succeeded in getting any 
information concerning this caste. 

525. The name Tiyyan is commonly derived from dnipa, an island, and the 

OM common tradition is that the Tiyyans are immigrants 

’ ’ from Ceylon. Probably the connecting link between 

tho words Tiyyar and Dvipar survives in tho caste name ‘ Dfvar *, which is re- 
turned from South Canara. The Tiyyan caste follows succession in the female line 
in North Malabar, and in tho male line in South Malabar. Tho northern Tiyyans 
are in good circumstances, and many of them are rich and well educated, holding 
high positions in Government service. The southern Tiyyans, as a class, are poor 
and illiterate and hold a very low position in the social scale. Tiyyans are divided 
into Iliamis and Kiriyams, both words meaning ‘ a house.’ I have not been able 
to find out the exact number of each kind ; some say it is 8 lUams and 32 Eiri- 
yam, others 4 of each, others again 8 lllams and 1 6 Kiriyams. Persons of the 
same Jllam cannot intermarry. 

Ceremonies attending ftiri/i.— In the fifth, seventh or ninth month of pregnancy 
devil dances are performed to drive away all evil spirits from the woman. In the 
seventh month she is taken to her mother’s house. In the ninth month there is the 
pwit'fcMdt ceremony as for Ndyars. After child-birth, pollution is observed for eleven 
days, and then the barber purifies the woman and the family by sprinkling water 
of the tender cocoanut on them. On the twenty-eighth day milk is given, and in the 
sixth month the child is weaned. 


Marriage . — In North Malabar the marriage ceremony consists of two parts, 
(1) Tdlikettu and (2) Mangalam as among Ndyars. Tdlikettummi be performed 
before tho girl attains puberty, on pain of excommunication. A day is appointed 
in consultation with the astrologer. For four days previous to the day fixed upon, 
the girl is bathed every day, dressed in a Vannatti’s clothes and confined to a room,. 
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where a lamp is lit an<l a maidservant is in attendance. Shu may not touch anybody Chap. Z. 
during these four days. On the fifth day the village goldsmith makes a IdU, and the 
girl is taken in procession to the public tank by her uncle’s wife, and there bathos. 

The girl’s brother plants an arrow on one side of the tank before the girl goes 
into the water, a ceremony that is observed among Ndyai’s when their girls are 
bathed on the fourth day of their first period ; it is supposed that the object 
is to drive away evil spirits from the tank. After the bath the girl is taken 
in procession to the central room of the house, where the barber throws rice 
on her head. She is then taken by tlie females po the marriage booth, where rice, 
paddy, cocoanuts, &c., are placed. Next, some water of the tender cocoanut is 
poured on the girl’s head, and new clothes are put on her by her uncle’s wife, her 
father’s sister, and (if her husband has been selected) by her future mother-in-law. 

Then tho td!i is tied, preferentially by her future husband’s mother, or failing this, 
by the girl’s father’s sister, or by any other elderly woman. A feast closes tho 
ceremony. 

Mangalam or wedding takes place generally only after the man has passed his 
twentieth year, but if an old parent or grandparent wishes to see their child 
married, the rite may be celebrated earlier. Marriages are arranged by agents. 

On an appointed day tho two parties to tho contract assemble in tho bride’s house, 
and before the assembly the agent of the bridegroom announces that, with tho 
consent of the elders, the headmen and relatives, such and such a mati of sucl^nd 
such a Kiriyam engages to take such and such a woman of such and such a Kiriyam 
for his wife, and hands over the engagement money, whi(;h is called pnriya pa- 
nam, and generally amounts to Rs. 2-12-0. This is received by tho wonmn’s father 
or uncle, who replies with suitable words of the above import. Then a feast fol- 
lows, for which the bridegroom pays. On tho day appointed for the mangalarn, the 
bridegroom goes with his elders and companions, taking clothes for the bride, and 
on reaching the bride’s bouse these clothes are placed in the centre room. There 
is the usual feast and then the relatives make presents of money, which are duly 
recorded, in order that tho family may make similar presents at tho mairiago 
ceremonies of the donors. The persons present — male and female — are then counted 
and twice their number of oellis (one velli — 3 annas 4 pies) is tied up' in a piece 
of cloth with rice and taken to the centre room, where the couple are seated, and 
there, after the elders have thrown rice on the couple, it is handed over as pur- 
chase-monoy or kdnam to tho bride’s father or uncle. The bridegroom’s sister 
then escorts the bride in procession to his house. At the gate of tho bride’s house 
the procession is obstructed by the uncle’s son (called mac'cMnan) who claims 
the bride as of right. His claim is paid off in money (half a rupee), and 
this ends tho ceremony. 

In the south there is no Tdliketlv, but only Mangnlnm. The ceremonies are 
similar, but the headman, called Tanddn, plays an important part, and tho tdli is 
tied by the bridegroom or his sister. 

Funeral Gerenumiee. — Immediately after death the dead body is covered by 
a cloth presented for the purpose by tho relatives. It is then bathed and dressed 
and taken to the burning or burial ground. In some parts of North Malabar the 
Tiyyans burn their dead ; in other parts, and in the south generally, they are not 
allowed by the higher castes to burn. In the case of cremation, tl7o next-of-kin 
carries a pot of water thrice round the funeral pyre and then breaks it at its head. 

Oblations are performed at the foot of the pyre, the barber (Kdvutiyan) being 
the priest. The people assembled fast on that day. On the fifth day the Kdvuti- 
yan purifies them by first sprinkling milk on them and then, after a bath, by sprink- 
ling water of the tender cocoanut. Strictly speaking, tho pollution ends here, but 
some continue it for eleven days. On the twelfth day, funeral cakes are offered to 
the spirit of the deceased, and the bones are collected and either deposited at the 
foot of a jack tree or thrown into a river. The astrologer is consulted, and he 
names the evil spirits that molest the spirit of the deceased. A sorcerer is engaged 
on the thirty-ninth day to drive off these malevolent demons, and a handml of 
earth is then taken from the grave and placed under a stool in tho principal room 
of the house. A cloth is spread on the stool, a lamp lighted, and on the forty- 
first day after the death, the Kdranavan (eldest male member of the house) performs 
pt|;a to the departed, offering sweetmeats and liquor. This is followed by a feast, 
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lOhw y, X. and there is another feast on the fifty-first day. The earth under the stool is then 
removed. Once a year, on the new-moon-day, in the mouth of Karkatakam (July- 
August), deceased ancestors are worshipped. The worship is generally performed 
thus. In the principal room of the house, some liquor, 5, 9, 11 or ^1 leaves are 
placed, and on the latter sweetmeats and fruits are served, and liquor is also 
placed. This is done by the Kdrauavan, who then leaves the room, shutting the 
door after him. In a little while the door is opened, and all the members of the 
house throw rice and prostrate themselves in the room, and then partake of the 
articles of food and drink, which are considered to be the leavings of the ancestral 
spirits. As noted already, cremation is allowed only in some places in the north. 
Here those who have not the means to bum, bury the dead and then burn a little 
bi’ushwood over the grave. The subsequent ceremonies are conducted as if the 
body had been burnt. Whore the dead are buried, the pollution ends with the 
fifth day and no funeral cakes are offered. 

528. In Calicut and Ernad Tanddn is the title of the headman of the Tiyyan 
Tandan ' lostc caste, but in WalluvanM and Pdlghat it is a distinct 

’ ‘ caste. The ceremonies observed by Tanddns are, in 

general outline, the same as those of the southern Tiyyans, but the two do not 
intermarry, each claiming superiority over the other. There is a custom that 
prohibits the Tanddn females of Walluvandd from crossing a channel which sepa- 
rates that taluk from Mankara on the Pdlgbat side. 


527. This is the great toddy-drawing caste of South Canara. The name 
BUiftvM i8«6n ' Billava’ means a ‘ bowman,’ and it is said that the people 

'*’**■’■ of this caste were largely employed as archers by the 

ancient native rulers. By some, however, the name is connected with Iluvan, a 
toddy-drawing caste of the south of the peninsula. The Billavas are also called 
Bnidyns (physicians) and Pdjdris. The Pvjdris officiate as priests in the worship 
of the Bdtan or devils, who play such a prominent part in the religion of the Canara 
people. The Billavas also worship two deified members of their own caste, named 
Koti Baidya and Chennayya Baidya, to whom numerous temples are erected. These 
* Baideruluj* as they are called, are worshipped by Bants and other castes as well. 
The Billavas follow the Aliyasantdna law, which gives inheritance through females 
only, and corresponds to the Marumakkatdyam law of Malabar. 

Of the 26 8ul»-diviBions returned by them, the most important are Malay^li 
(13,606) and Tulu (77,851). As many as 32,706 persons have returned Billava 
as sub-division also. 


The caste is divided into sixteen septs or Balix, and some of these are again 
sub-divided into sub-septs. Intermarriage between persons of the same Bali is 
forbidden and, as among the Bants, there are some Balis so closely connected that 
they are regarded as forming a single exogaraous group. Girls are usually married 
after juiberty. Divorce is freely permitted, the only formality being the return of 
the wedding gift (tirdecMnn), but it is doubtful whether even this is necessary. 
Widows may remarry, but a widow who has children seldom does so. The dead 
are usually buried, but the Gtirilcarti, or heailraon of the caste, arc cremated. The 
use of flesh and fish is allowed, but alcohol is interdicted. The home-spocch of 
the Billavas is Tulu. 


528. This is a caste of distillers and toddy-drawers found in Canara. The name 
Bale lik • 81 86# oonimoiily derived from hale, old and pdika, a soldier,* 

’ ■ and they were formerly employeil as soldiers by 

poligars. In some places they have altogether given up their hereditary occupa- 
tion of toddy-drawing and taken to cultivation. Of the 14 sub-divisions none are 
numerically important. About 18,360 persons have returned HaMpaik as sub- 
division also. In religion they profess to be Vaishnavites and they employ Sdtanis 
to perform their ceremonies. Their girls are married either before or after they 
have attained maturity, but early marriage is the most common, and if a girl is 
married after puberty a fine of Rs. 4 has to be paid to the priest. The remarriage 
of widows is permitted, but a widow can marry only a widower. When no other 
husband is available for a girl, she is given in marriage to the son of her father’s 


* Riue’g ICysofi /iMcripUotw, p. 88. 
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sister, even though ho may be married already. The dead arc gonorally burned. Chi^. X. 
Some are vegetarians and others flosh-eaters ; the consumption of liquor is pe)'* para. 530. 
mitted, but only very few indulge in it. Their home-speech is Canarcso. 

529. The Sondis are toddy-tliawers and distillers of the Qanjam district. The 
Bondi' 84 84 B tradition concerning their origin is interesting. In 

" ’ ancient times there was a Brlhraan famous for his 

magical attainments. The king of the country .scut for him one day and asketl him 
to cause the water in a tank to burn. The Brdbman, being unable to do it, returned 
home uneasy in mind, and on the way met a distiller, who asked him to explain 
what troubled him. The Brdhman having told his story, the distiller promised to 
cause the water to burn on condition that the Bi-dhraan would give him his 
daughter in marriage. To this the Brdhman consented. The distiller then poured 
large quantities of liquor into the tank and set fire to it in the presence of the king. 

The distiller accordingly married the Brdhman’s daughter and their descendants 
are the Sondis of the pi’e-sont day. They have returned Gti sub-divisions, bnl only 
one, IT riya (7,000) , is numerically important. 

The Sondis are not compelled to marry their girls before puberty, but they 
usually do so. Widows may and do remarry. Divorce is allowed only lor adultery 
by the wife. They may eat flesh, but the consumption of liquor is forbidden. 

Their usual title is Reham. In the Sondi caste there is a curious custom which 
is usually held to confirm the story given above, that the wife will not eat fowls 
or the remains of her husband’s meal. The caste is presiimably the same as the 
Sunris of Bengal. 


Group 38.— Leather-workers. 


530. Tho Chakkiliyans are the leather-workers of the Tamil districts, corre- 
o.. ...... spending to the Mildigas of the Telugu country. The 

Uhakkiliyans appear to Ijo immigrants from the I elngu 
or Canarosc districts, for no mention is made of this caste either in the early 
Tamil inscriptions or iii early Tamil literature. Moreover, a v(>ry large proportion 
of tho Chakkiliyans speak Telugaand Canarcse. 

They have I’oturned 41 sub-divisions, of which the most important are tlio 
following : — 


yab-diviMinii. 

j St.rtmjfl.h. 

j Loc'iil diNtriliiitiun 

1 

Anuppan 

1 17,302 

i 

! 

' Coimbatore (7,962); Madura (6,960) ; TiuueveU}' 
(2,371). 

Kdpu 

Kollar (Oolla) 

s.sio 

Trifihinopoly (5,006); fcjalem (3,714). 

19,‘J98 

Coimbatore (7,104); Salem (•'i,796) ; Madura 
(5.216) ; Tiunevelly ( 1 , 1 82). 

Moral 

7,680 j 

Coimbatoro (all). 

M^tdri 

97,809 j 

Coimbatore (all). 

Murasu 

10,963 j 

1 

Coimbatoro (8,113); Salem (1,813); Madura 
(1,037). 

Tamil 

9,399 j 

j 

South Arcot (3,706); North Aixot (,3,011); 
Salem i2,502j. 

Telugu 

11,707 1 

t 

(V)imbatore (5,464) ; Tiniievolly (2,381); Salem 
(2,253); South Areot (1,609). 

1 

! 

166,370 j 

j 

Madura ( 38,09 1 ) ; Coimbatore (80, 111); Salem 
(35,798) ; Tiunevelly (12,310). 


About 93,500 individuals have returned Chakkiliyan both as caste and sub- 
division. 

In social position the Chakkiliyans occupy tho lowest rank, though there is 
much dispute on this point between them and the Pariyans. Nominally they are 
Saivites, but in reality devil-worshippers. The dvdmm plant {(^nsda auric nln fa) is 
held in much veneration by tlioiu, and the fdli is tied to a briluch of it as a prelimi- 
nary to d marriage. Girls are not usually married before puberty. Tho bride- 
groom may be younger than tho bride. Their widows may remarry. Divorce can 
be obtained at the pleasure of either party on payment of Rs. 12-12-0 to the other 

76 
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Chap. X. >» pr'“senco of tlie local head of tlie caste. 'Phoir women are considered to be 
para. vt i y beautiful, aiul it is a woman of this ca.sto who is generally selected for the 
coarser form of Snkli. worsliip. They indulge very freely in intoxicating liqviops, 
and will oat ajiy flesh including beef, pork, Ac. Hence they are called jiar 
I’.irclleiicc the flesh-eaters (Sanskrit SlidlkuU). They sometimes assume Paijudai 
.-isafitlc. 


Semman; 1671. 


531. Tho Seiinniiiis are an insif^nificanl oaHk* of Tamil loatlior-vvorkors found 
only in tin* districts of Madura and Tinncvolly, 
Though they have* roturned tailor and limc-burnei' as 

their occupations, the original occupation was undoubtedly leather-work. In the 
'I'ainil dictionaries * Semnidn ’ is <*xplainc*d as a leather- worker, and a. few of them, 
living in out-of-the-way villages, have returned shoe-making as their occupation. 
The Seminans are, in fact, a sub-divi.sion of the l^araiyans, and they must hav(^ been 
tin* original leather-workers of the 1'aniil tribes. The immigrant fyhakkiliyans 
have, however, now taken their place. 

532. This is the groat leather-working caste of tho 1\*lngu districts. Tho 
name Mddiga is said to be a cori'upt form of Matanga, 
a descendant of the sage Mdtanga Muni, and according 

to a tradition cuiToni in the caste, the Mddigas or Mdtangas have fallen into their 
presemt abject position owing to (he curses of their ancestor, Mdtanga Muni. 
There was formerly a Mdtanga dynasty in the Canarese country, and the Mddigas 
are by some believed to be the descendants of people who wen? once a ruling race.* 
One of their most important sub-divisions is Mdtangi. 

The total number of snb-division.s returned is 443, of which tin* most important 
are the following: — 


Madiga : 676,807. 


Snh.divisiori. 

1 Strength. 

1 liOeal difltrihution. 

1 

Qaiupa 


NoUoro (1,158), Cuddapah (5,028), Anautapur 
(1,622), North Arool (1,610). 

(Vmngi 

7,971 

Kistna (6,938). 

Mtitangi 

‘23,817 

1 

Kiatna (6,307), Nellore (5,239), (.’uddapah 1 
(9,076), Kurnool (2,973). j 

Cuddapah (17,765), Kuniool (6,063), NoUore 
(3,618), Hellary (1,298). North Aroot ( 1 ,386). 

ITra 

li!t.76» 


i 


Over 532,500 Individuals have returned Mddiga both as main caste and sub- 
division. 

The Mddigas affect to worship the Hindu gods, but their favourite duty is 
Mdtangi. They have priests of their own caste, called Ddsaris. Early marriage, 
though not compulsory, is very common. Widows are allowed to remarry, but tne 
ceremony is much less formal tlian tlie first marriage, and Mr, Cox describes those 
second unions as concubinage.t Divorce is allowed for mere disagreement. Both 
cremation and burial are in vogue, but tho latter is the more common. The only 
funeral ceremony they perform is scattering some cooked i*ice, to be (*aten by 
crows, on the second and the fifteenth days after death. 

During tho celebration of village festivals, an unmarried Mddiga woman, called 
fo]’ the occasion Mdtangi, abuses and spits upon the people assembled ; and they 
do not take tliis as an insult, because they think that her spittle removes tlie pollu- 
tion. Tlie woman is, indeed, regarded as the incarnation of the goddess herself. 
Similarly the Mdlas use very obscene language towards tho Mddigas, when the god 
or goddess is taken in procession to tho streets of tho caste people. 

Group 38 (a). “Village Watchmen, &c. 

533. This oaste is found chiefly iii Cuddapah and the iioighbouring taluks of 
£k«ri 'M »94 North Arcot. Mr. Cox treats ^Ikari or Y^kari as a 

synonym of Mutrdcha, but though 1 have not suc- 


* KUujl’s Canarese Dynnstiei, p. 10 . Mitfingi ia a Sanakrit name foj Kkli,aiul it is iiosaihli* that, tho MUdigaa ortce 
played an important part in the worship of this goddess, who is probably of Dravidian origin. The rmpioymont of 
Chakkiliyan and Midiga women in 8 hal<ii worship gives some colour to this supposition, 
t North /Ircyf ..Vatmal, p. 308 . 
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cooclod in obtaining any note on Kkari, the o(?nsiiH statistics are, 1 think, sufficient 
to throw" grav(' doubt on this view. Neitlier names for instaiu^es appe^ars as a sub- 
division of the other, altliough this would certainly be the esse if they were synony- 
mous. Nor is there any similaT’ity in the sub-divisions tliat are given, f-. P. Brown 
sjiys that the I^^karis are a gypsy tribe, and in the Nf^llorr Man,nal they arc said to 
be ‘hunters and mercenaries.* Mr. (-ox states that they were formerly cotton- 
cleaners, and that the name is derived from ‘ to clean cotton. They have 

returned 74 sub-divisions, of which the most important scHun to be Dodda (2,181) 
and Pala (lt),df)2), Dnddn means big, and one of the meanings of Pain is a jay. 

Tlie caste possesses some interest as being that which has the lngh(\st propor- 
tion of widowed among females hetw^een the ages of 15 and 39. 

534. This is a Telngu caste most fiumcrous in the Kistna, Ncllore, (hiddapali 

Mutracha 114170 aud Nortli Arcot districts. The Mutrdchas were em- 

ployed by the Vijayanagar kings to defend the frontiers 
of their dominions, and were honoured with the title of paHijarn, Their connec- 
tion with the Ambalakkdrans has already been noticed. The word Mutrdcha is 
derivcil from the Dravidian roots old, and rdrha, a king; but another deriva- 

tion is from Mutu^ltd/a — a sovereign ot some pjvrt of the Telugn country. The 
Mutrdchas have returned 80 sub-divisions, but none are of nny nnraericai impor- 
tance, for 93,977 have given Mntnlcha as the sub-division. 

Their priests urn Brdhmans ; marriage befor(‘ pnbm’ty is nut compulsory ; 
widows may not remarry. Mr. (^ox says that in North Arcot they rarely 
marry, but form conne^ctions witli women of tlieir caste. ^Plicse unions are often 
permanent, and the children are regarded as legitimate.* flesh and 

drink liquoi*. The dead are usnally burned. Their titles are Dora and yaida, 

535. The word Mnttiriyan is simply a Tamil form of Mutrdcha. They have 

MattiriTAn* 34 401 returned 25 sub-divisions, but none are important. 

I do not know whethei* they are identical with the 
Telugn Mutrdchas, but they are closely connected witli tln^ Ambalakkdrans, as 
explained in the notice of that cast(\ 


Chap, 

para. 


Group 41 -Earth-workers, &c. 

536. 'I’ho Oddes or Wudders are a tribe of tank-diggers, well -sinkers, stone- 

quarriers and earth-workers, found in all districts of the 
Odd., Wr.rf</fc. A c. presidency, and in many other parts of India. They are 

nsually tall and well-made, and work more rapidly than 
any other class of navvies. The name Odile or <khhm seems to be a corruption of 
Odhra (modern Orissa), to which country they oi’iginally belonged. 

The Oddes have returned 691 .sub-divisions, of which the most important ure 
the following : — 

I.oral .li.trihntiou. I 


3fi,14H Bellary (3,485j, North Arcot (1,054), Coimhu- 
tore (3,922), South Arcot (0,0911, Tricliino- 
. poly (7,984), Madura (4,958). 1 

28,834 I Ojlmbatoro (27,087), Salem (1,160). | 

59,827 1 Bellary (1,073), North Arcot (1,581), Chinglo- 

I put (2,106), Salem (1,1,805), (loimhatore ' 

; (17,382), South Arcot (9,817), Trichinopoly I 

, (2,176), Madura (7,961), I 

15,771 j Nellorc (1,103), Oiidduiiali (5,612), Uellary 

j (2,652), North Arcot (4,50,5). ‘ I 

15,909 j Bollary (6,863), Anantapur (6,012), North Arcot I 
(2,768). 

22,l7il ! Nolloro (3,204), Ouddiii.ali (11,317), North Arcot ' 

i (2.333). I 

1 : 


* Norfh Arrnt Afa/n/nl, p. 283. Mr. Cox. however, n-tfardn Hm* MntrAfha biuI Kknri ranfox ns i.h-Mii. al, atid thn 
al)<*vt? rernarkn may apply «mly to tho latter. 


Snb-division. 

Kallu 

I 

I 

; Koiiga 
I Mannu 

I 

Manti 
R&ti 
' Uni 
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X* ‘Odde* has been returned both as uaaiii caste and sub-division by 172,202 
para. 637. Ludividuals. Kallu Odde and Rdtl Oddo mean ‘ stone Odde,* the former being Tamil 
and tlie latter Tolugn. Manna means earth, and Manfi is probably another form 
of this. Oru means village, and is the prefix usually given to any secjtion of a 
vagi‘ant tribe which has abandoned the wandering life and settled in villages. 
Kniuja is a territorial title. 

Judged from the Hindu stand-point in the matter of food, the social position 
of the Oddes is very low because of their eating pork, &c. ; but they will not eat 
with a Pallan or Paraiyaji. The elders of the caste officiate as priests. Their 
marriage ceremony is brief and inexpensive ; while the bridegroom ties a fdll to 
the bride’s neck, the relatives present throw some rice mixed with turmeric on 
the heads of the bridal pair. Widow marriage is both permitted and practised. 
4Mie Oddes indulge much in intoxicating liquors — men, women and children all 
drink. ‘ Polygamy and divorce are freely allowed to men, and women are only 
restricted from changing partners after having had eighteen already.’ Womeij 
who have had seven husbands are much respected, and their blessing on a bridal 
pair is greatly ])ri/.e(l. M^he dead are, as a rule, buried. Their titles are IJoifan 
and 

Group 43— Mat-makers, Cane-splitters, See. 


537. 'Hie KoravnH or Ycrukalas aro a vagr.ant tribe found throughout the 
„ , presidency and in many oilier parts of India. In the 

ortva, ifirukdi-i , Telugu coiuitry they are called Yei‘nkalaviSncl]ii or 

Koraclnavdiullii, but they always speak of themselves as Kiirni, and there is not the 
slightest room for the doubt that has been expressed regarding the identity of the 
Koravas and Yorukalas. Several derivations of Ycrukala have been proposed by 
Wilson and othei's. In Telugu Yi-riMai'dndhi would mean fortune-toilers, and 


Dr. Oppert suggests that this is the origin of the name Ycrukala. lie says “it is 
“ liighly probable that the name and the occupation of the fortune- tel ling Kurii- 
“ vAndlu or Kuluvdndlu induced the Telugu people to call this tribe Yenikula- 


“ vdndlu.” * Dr. Oppert further connects Kurrn with the root h-n, a mountain, 
and in a Tamil work of the ninth century, + Kurrn or Kura (Kuramagal) is given 


as the name of a hill tribe. 


The Koravas wander about the country in gangs, selling ba.skets, carry- 
ing salt, telling fortunes and pilfering and robbing whenever an opportunity 
occurs. As house-breakers they are especially expert, and burglary is their 
favourite crime. 

They have returned 47-5 sub-divisions, the bulk of which are probably the 

names of gangs. Only the tlii’ee noted 
on the margin are numerically important. 
‘ Dabhai ’ moans a split bamboo, and 
the members of this sub-division are 
mat and basket makers. The Uppu 
(salt) Koravas carry salt on asses and 
bullocks. The Kvngn Koravas hail from 
the Kongu country. 

Their idea of religion is very elementary. They profess to be Vaishnavites, 
and Porumdlswdmi and VenkatcJsvaraswdmi are undoubtedly hold in high honour 
by them ; but they also have family goddesses, and it is, no doubt, to these that 
their real worship is paid. Girls are not married before puberty. 1 am informed 
that the tdli is not used, as it is regarded ns unlucky. Mr. Mullaly states, however, 
that a fdli of black beads is tied round the neck of the bride, so possibly different 
sub-divisions have different customs. A price is always paid for a bride. A man 
can claim the first two daughters of his sister as wives for his sons, and ho gets 
them at a reduced price, ff tlioy marry any other person a portion of the bride- 
price is given to him and he seems to have some sort of interest in the fii’st 
daughter of these nieces. The marriage-tie is very lax. Husbands sell and mort- 


8nb<divi9i(iii. I Htieiifft.li. 


I Dubbe or Uabbju ... j 8,l8H 

Ktm^n . ! 5,J)84 

j Uppii ... . j 12,842 


• MadrnH Journal of Literature ««d Science for J888-8H, |>. 184. 
f Tiruinurvh^rruppadai, 1. 242. 
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gape their wives and take them back again without any compunction. If ’a man 
18 sent to jail, his wife will form a connection with some other man of the gang, but 
on the release of her husband she will return to him, with any children born to her 
in the interval. The members of the different sub-divisions do not intermarry ; 
marriage is indeed generally conhned to members of the gang. Divorce is easy, but 
if a separation is sought on trivial grounds, the_ members of the gang may inflict a 
fine as the price of their consent.. Widows are allowed to remarry. ^ The dead are 
buried. There is but little restriction as to food, and alcohol is freely used. ‘ The 
Koravas have no general titles. 

The Korava women “ are accustomed to honour their lords and husbands -with 
the dignified title of ‘ cocks.’ ”* 


Group 44.— Hunters, See. 

538. These two castes, B^dar and Vddau, were, through a misapprehension 

of my instructions, treated as identical in the tabula- 
Bed 4 r- 53 8§? papers, and the mistake was not noticed until 

' ’ ‘ it was too late tp rectify it. The two words are, 

no doubt, etymologically identical, the onle being Canarese and the other Tamil, but 
the castes are quite distinct. In Malabar and in the Tamil districts, including 
North Arcot, there are 42,376 members of the caste, and these may he taken as 
ViSdans, though possibly. there are a few B^dars in Coimbatore and Salem. The 
rest, of which all except 291 are found in Bellary, are the Canarese B6daru. 

The chief sub-divisions of the Bddars are Mijds^d and (iru. The V^dans have 
returned no sub-divisions of numerical importance. 

The BiSdars Avere formerly hunters and soldiers, and it is this caste which fur- 
nished a considerable and valuable contingent to tlu) armies of Hyder and ^Pippu. 
They are divided into exogamous septs ; marriage before puberty is not coth- 
pnlsory ; divorce is allowed only for adultery by the wife ; widows cannot remarry, 
but in some cases j:hey are allowed to take up the position of concubines. Their 
religion is tlie usual mixture of demonolatry and animism, the belief being that 
the wicked become devils; men who have died without being married are held 
in great reverence, andjsmall temples are erected to them. They give, however, a 
nominal adherence io Vaishnavism, and employ SAldnis as their priests. The dead 
are buried. 

The VddHus are a Tamil speaking tribe, supposed by some to be the remnants 
of the earliest iftliabitanta of the peninsula and identical with the Veddahs of 
Ceylon. In’ their customs they closely resemble the B^dars, and the two castes are 
no doubt descendants of one original tribe. 

539. The Kdi’Alans are a tribe of hunters and cultivators found in the hills of 

Salem aqd South Arpot. The word means ‘ a ruler of 
clouds,’ and possibly refers to their being mountaineers. 

They have returned nine siib-divisions, of which the most important .are the 
following: — 

Kolli 10,230 (Salem). 

Poc’chai 4,791 (Salem). * 

Poriyanaii ... 7,182 (Sautli Arcot). 

Periya 8,612 (Salem). 

Kdrdlan has been returned both as main caste and slib-division by 7,183 persona in 
the South Arcot district. Kolli and Pac\:hai are the names of two ranges of hills, 
the Kollimalais and Pac’chaimalais ; Periya means great. I have no notes on this 
caste. 

540. The Valaiyans are a tribe of hunters found chiefly in the districts of 

• 288 760 Madura and Tanjore,’ the name being derived from Tamil 

* * ’ valai^ a net. Many are employed as agricultural and 

general labourers; some catch fish in rivers and tanks ; others .snare birds and 

game. . 


Xaralan : 89,067. 


* Ifidian Antiq%uiryt vol. v, p. 188. 
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They have ‘returned 249 sub*diviBioQ8, of which the most important are the- 
p»ra.’54i. following;— .... 


Sub-dmtion. 

Strength. 

Appun^lu 

PaHilcatti 

15^25 

14,118 

Pil(i*chin4du * 

1,055 

Saruku . . 

47,679 

Tdnamanddu 

14,580 

VanDiyan .. 

10,692 

Velldmputtu ... 

12,576 


IiOO»l dilftnhuiion. 


Tanjore (all) 

- Madura (\‘6A 


Madura (1 3,932). 
. Taniore (all). 
Madura (47,036). 


Taniore (13,081). 

Madura (8,876) j Coimbatore (1,683). 
Madura (9,643) ; Tanjore (2,933). 


Valaiyan has boon returned both as main casto and sub-division by 104,438 
persons. Pdsi moans ‘ a glass bead saruku^ ‘ withered leaves * ; vdldmyuitu is a 
‘ white apt-hill.* 

They are said to liavo priests of their own. Their ceremonies are like those . 
of the Italians. Girl 4 are married after puberty. Divorce can bo obtained by 
either husband or wife at pleasure, .bub it requires the consent of a caste meeting. 
The party soekinof the divorce must make a payment to the other ; the amount is 
iiHUJilly Rs. 8^, but if <he woman has given birth to any children she must be given 
double this sum. Widows may remarry. Valaiyans will eat almost anything, 
including rats, cats, frogs, squirrels, &c., and all except the Vanniya sub-division 
may use alcohol. 

541 . This is the hunting caste of Malabar. Some derive the word from kurikke^ 

ir 4 . 1 . . OMA mark or assign, as they say that this caste fixed the 

• uroc an. , hunting days. This must be the production of a highly 

imaginative person.- Dr. Gundert thinks it is derived from or allied to Canarose 
Koracdia ( Korava). 1 would rather say it is allied to that word and that both -are 
derivatives of knrUy.n, hill. (Cf. Tamil kurmchiy kurimilam^ &e., and Malaydlam 
hivim, a suflfix in names of hilly localities). With the exceptjon, of 2,240 persons 
in Kottayara and 373 in Kurumbrandd, both bordering on Wynaad, all the Kuric’- 
chans are found in Wynaad. They are excellent bowmen, and played an impor- 
tant part in the Pyche Rajah’s rebellion at the beginning of the century. The Kuric*- 
chans affect a great contempt for Brdhmans. When a Brdhman has been in a 
Kurie’ehan’s house, the moment he leaves it and the place whore he was seated 
is bosnueared with cow-dung to remove the pollution ! They follow inheritanco 
in the male line in some places and in the female line in others. Their god is 
called Mutfnppnny which literally means grandfather. They now subsist mostly 
by pw??a?7i (shifting) cultivation. 

Group 45 Beggars, &c. 

542 . The Andis are beggars who profess the Haiva fail-li. They may be found 

1 JI-. MAsin Tamil districts, begging from door to door, 

” * ' ’ beating a small gong with a stick. The Andis differ 

from most other caste^, in that a person of any caste may join their community. 
Some of them officiate^as priests in village temples, especially when large sacrifices 
of goats, buffaloes and pigs are made. They employ Jangam priests for their own- 
ceremonies. Girls tnay be married either before or after puberty ; widow remar- 
riage is not allowed ; they usually 6ury the dead ; they are flesh-eaters. 

. • They have returned 105 sub-divisions, of which the most important are the 
following : — 


. Sub'diyiaion. 

. 

• Strength. 

Local distribution. 

Jangam 

11,987 

Madura (5,875), Coimbatorn (3.499), Salem 
(1,242). 

Kdmandndi 

17,076 • 

Coimbatore (13,653), Salem (2,716). 

Lingaddri 

5,262 

Salem (1,964), Madura (1,482), Tanjore (1,166). 

Muaavdndi 

10,450 

Coimbatore (9,191). 

Uppdndi .. 

5,847 

Salem*(5,2ri). ' 
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Daiari, Tidan ; 81,656. 


About 6,880 infUviduftlB have returned Andi as sub-divisipn also. K&ma^ 
mn is the small loin cloth, and a Kdmandndi goes naked except for this slight con- 
cession to decency. Mudam njeans lame, and the Mudavdndis are allowed to claim 
any deformed child* belonging to the Konga VelMla caste. The etymology of C/p- 
pdndi is difficult, but it is improbable that it has any connection with salt. 

543. This is a mendicant caste, worshipping both Siva and Vishnu. They are 

employed by the Tamil Siidrasto carry the news of a 
Ptnistvan, rirttkua»ya» .• , . death and the summonses to a funeral. The name 

* ‘ Pant.saraw * means ‘ one who does service.* They have returned 29 sub-divisions^ 
but only one Valangai (1,088), is numerically important. Brdhmans are their 
priests. Both infant and adult marriages are permitted ; the remarriage of widows 
is not allowed. They eat flesh and drink alcoholic liquor very freely. The dead 
are generally burned. 

544. This is a Vaishnava mendicant casto. They are the reputed descondantB 

of a wealthy Siidra of one of the northeril districts, 
who, being devoid of offs{)ring, vowed that should ho 

be blessed with children he would devote one to the service of his god. He subse- 
quently had many sons, one of whom ho named Ddmn or Ddsari (servant), and 
placed him entirely al the service of the deity. D4san was not allowed to partici- 
pate in his father’s estate and ' his offsprings are therefore all beggars.* They are 
engaged by Sudra castes to cliant bymns in front of the corpse at funerals and to 
carry the nows of a death to the relatives of the deceased. This caste like the 
Andis is recruited from the lower Siidra castes, the only ceremony rc'quired being 
branding by a (ptm. They have returned 185. sub-divisions, but only one, Sayi/cu or 
conch (Cs2G7), is numerically large. Marriage befoiic puberty is common though . 
not cmripu-lsory. Widow remarriage is permitted. Divorce^ is not allowed. They 
both burn and bury the dead. They cat flesh and drink liquor. 

Group 46- -Tumblers and Acrobats. 

545. The Doipraaras are a tribe of tumblers and mountebanks. TIii.s casto 

i.^ said to bo connected with tbe Dorns of Northern 

DommiirR, Drymlura : Id, 199. ii a aii 1*1 

India, but the statement appears to bo based simply on 
the similarity of name. They arc not, however, natives of the south of the 
peninsula, for.their vernacular is Telugii and no mention is made of them in t he 
Chudiimani Nikhandii and other early Tamil works. 

Tlley have returned 91 sub-divisions, but only one, KApii (8,628), is numerically 
important.- About 3,400 individuals have returned Dommara both as main caste 
and sub-division. 

They are skilful jugglers and rope-dancers. “ As gymnasts the Dommaras 
“are .extremely good, both men and women being experts in all manner of b'ats. 
** The worqen are .proficient in making corab.s of horn and wood, and also implements 
“used by weavers;^ those they hawk about from place to place to supplement the 
“‘profits they derive from their exhibitions of gymnastic feats. ”t Some of them 
flcll date mats and baskets, some trade in pigs, while others, settled Tn vil. 
lages, cultivate lands. Tn social position tliey rank just above tlu' Paiiahs and 
Mddigas. The Dommaras profess to be Vaishnavites. Infant marriage is not 
practised; widow. remarriage is freely allowed and polygamy is eommoii. They 
nave no priests and no elaborate ceremonies. Their marriage lie is v(u*y loose, 
and their women often pVaebiso prostiUition. In the matter of food, they oat all 
sorts of animals including pigs, cats and crows. The dea^ are generally buried, 
and on tbe -fifteenth day cooked rice is thrown out to bo eaten by prows. 

Group 47 (a)— Sorcerers. &c- 

546. ■Thepe two castes may be considerpd together. They are both devil- 

dancers and sorcerers, but the V^lan is the more 
respectable* of the two, as he is a bit of a (piack- 
doctor also. The females of these castes arc also 


Chap. X. 
para. 546. 


* North Areot Manualt p. 291. 

t Httllul/’l Note* OH C^riminal 'Clattn of the Madrat Pretidencyf p. 71. 
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’Chap. X. midwives of Ndyar and other women. Inheritance is in the male line. The 
para. 547. V^Ian caste is also known as Koppdlan, MtinnuUdn and Anjdttdn. The customs are 
somewhat similar to those of Kanisans (Qroup 10), Panans and V4lans do not 
intermarry. 


Qroup 48 — Non'Indian Asiatic Races. 

547 Those Musalman tribes claim to bo descendants of immigrants from the 

north and are diatinot from tho converted Dravidians, 
sauld • 110 811 * MAppilas and Labbais. This claim has, no doubt, 

shaik: 611,827. * somo foundation in fact, and though there has been 

a large admixture of Dravidian blood, these three tribes 
differ considerably in feature and general appearance from their Tamil and Mala- 
yalam co-religionists. In their religion and customs they seem to resemble the 
Musalmans of Upper India. They speak Hindustani or Deccdni in their houses. 


Group 50— Non-Asiatic Races, 


548. The Europeans, including Americans and Australians, number 13,417, 
of whom 8,350 arc males, 5,067 are females. In 1881, 
aroptAni. , . 10,841 and the increase is at tho rate of 

2376 per cent. A largo proportion of tho increase, however, is among females, for 
these have advanced from 3,512 to 5,067, while the males have increased by only 
1,021 — from 7,329 t>o 8,350. ‘Age statistics of the Europeans enumerated in the 
census of 1881 are not available, but a great part of the increase may, I think, be 
confidently ascribed to the greater difficulty wuich is now experienced by Europeans 
in sending their wives and families home. Such increase as has occurred among 
male adults must have boon confined to the non-official classes, for the number ©f 
British troops in tho presidency is rather less than in 1881, and there has been very 
little, if any, augmentation of tho European staff in the civil departments of tho 
Oovernmont, Some slight proportion of the increase may be due to Eurasians 
having returned themselves as Europeans, but looking to the large increase among 
Eurasians the addition due to this cause cannot have been other tharr insignificant. 
It is certain, however, that on both occasions many persons, who are not of pure 
European descent, have been roturued as Europeans. The Europeans are, of 
OQursc, most numerous in Madras; then come Nflgiris, Chingloput, Bellary and 
Malabar, in all of which districts there arc British troops, while in the first and 
last there are a fair number of planters and other European settlers. 


Foreignern. 


Nationality. 

ToUI. 

Males. 

• 

Females. 

American 

168 

87 

76 

AuBtrian 

19 

17 

• X 

Roldan 

8 

6 

8 

Daninh . . 

86 

14 

11 

Datoh 

80 

17 

13 

French 

866 

221 

144 

Gorman 

868 

216 

162 

Orook 

8 

8 

... 

Italian 

48 

88 

4 

Norwegian 

87 

36 

2 

Pole < 

8 

1 

1 

Portagnese 

76 

56 

20 

Roumanian .. > 

8 


2 

Ruitian 

8 

i 

1 

Spaniah 

10 

6 

' 4 

SwediBh 

8 

8 

• , . 

Rwiaa 

88 

17 

8 

Total ... 

1.161 

741 

1 440 

. 







Of the total number of Euro- 
peans 12,236 are British subjuots, while 
1,181 are of foreign nationality. Of 
the British subjects 5,4t'j4 were bom in 
the British Isles, and of these 4,342 are 
males and 1,112 females. The nation- 
ality of the foreigners is given in the 
marginal statement. A considerable 
number of the French were born in the 
Indian possessions of that country, but 
the majority come from France or othejf 
European countries. Of the Portu- 
guese, on the other hand, only four were 
born in Portugal and none in any other 
European country. Many -of the so- 
callea Portuguese are in fact either 
• Eurasians or natives. There has been 
a considerable increase in the number 
of Germans, for in 1881 there were only 
146 persons of that nationality. 
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549 . The number of Eurasiiina ig 26,643, which ia 20'76 percent, more than the 

number returned in 18Sl. The figures 
for the last throe onumcrationa are given 
in the marginal statement. It will bo 
seen that between 1871 and. 1881 there 
was a great decrease, and that the num- 
bers in- 1891 are slightly higher than they 
were twenty years ago. The figures, 
however, are moat untrustworthy. The 
cause is not far to seek : many persons 
who are really natives claim to bo Eurasians, and some who are Eurasians return 
themselves as Europeans. Tt might bo thought that the errors duo to these cir- 
cumstances would be fairly conatjint, but the district figures show that this cannot 
be the case. Take Malabar, for example, which has tho largest number of Eura- 
aiana after Madras, and whoro the division between Native Christiana with European 
names and people of real mixed race is very shadowy. In 1871 there were in this 
district 6,413 Eurasians; in 1881 the number had apparently fallen to 1,670, while 
in 1891 it had again risen to 4,193, or, if we include the South East Wynaad as wo 
should do, to 4,439. In Bollary (including Anantapur) the number of Eurasians 
at each of tho throe enumerationa was 974, 127 and 1,015 ; for Tinnevelly the 
numbers are 133, 566 and 166. It is to b 9 regretted that trustworthy statistics 
cannot bo obtained, for tho question whether the true Eurasian community is 
increasing or decreasing is of considerable scientific and administrative importance. 



BnTMiMU!‘S6,6a. 

Number of Eitrarianii, 

FomuloA. 

Year. 

Total. 1 

Males. I 

1871 

* 86,460 

18,091 

13,359 

1881 ... 

81,698 

. 10,969 i 

10,923 

1891 ... 

86,648 

18,141 

18,008 


Chap. X. 
para. 549. 


The Eurasians form but a very small proportion of the community, for there is 
only one Eurasian in every 1,337 of the population of tho presidency, and it is more 
than probable that a considerable proportion of those returned as Eurasians are 
in reality pure natives who have embraced the Christian religion, taken an English 
or Portuguese name and .adopted the European dre.sa and mode of living. 


The Biirasians, as might be expected, marry at an earlier age than Eurojmns 
and marriage is more common. They seem to be peculiarly liable to ina.anity and 
leprosy (see Chapter VI); In the matter of education, or at least elementary educa- 
tion, they are more advanced than any other class of the community and compare 
favourably with the population of .any country in the. world (sec Chapter VII). 
They live for the most part in towns, nearly ono-half of their number being found 
in the city of Madras. I have no special statistics of their occupations, but it is 
well known that tho majority of them are clerks, while very few indeed obtain their 
livelihood by agriculture. 


Table B gives the number of Buropo.ans, Eurasians and Armenians in each 
j district, w\J;h pariiculars of tlieir ages. The table is 

divided into four parts. The first relates to tho whole 
population of these races, the second and .third to those enumerated jn military 
stations and on ships, respectively, while tho fourth "gives the numbers of the 
remainder. • ' 


The total number, of males of thes' 


Hiiropeam, Buranianfi and Armenians between 15 and 50 
• years of age. 


— 

Males. 

FomaloB. 

Eoropoani 

6,913 

2,892 

.EaraBians 

6,3S4 

6,834 

Armeniana 

17 

5 

Total ... ^ 

18,814 

9,781 • 


9,679 as many a» 3,865 were 
658 in the Nflgiris. 


three races, between the ages of 15 and 
60, is 12,314, but if wo deduct those 
who wore enumerated in military limits 
and pn ships, the number is only 9,579, 
of whom 3,898 are Europeans, and this 
represents tho maximum number of men 
available for the volunteer force. Some 
of them, no doubt, are soldiers or police 
officers, and others are not real Eura- 
sians, but on the other hand all the per- 
sons .enumerated in military limits are 
not soldiers. Of the above total of 
in the Madroip city, 1,250 in Malabar and 
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Group 52.— Christian Converts. 


550. The number of persons who have returned their caste as ‘ Native Chris- 

« .i .. ... ... ’ or have used some synonymous expression is 

Kati..ChrUtu«.= m,oM. Christians who are 

natives is, however, 825,424 fsep Table A, Part IT), so that 94, .372 Native Chris- 
tians have retained their Ciiste and returned it, or else have, made no return at all. 
As a general rule, the Protestant missionai’y bodies discourage or forbid the 
retention of caste, while the Roman Catholics allow it. The only castes in which 
over 1 ,000 individuals have returned their religion as Christian are the follow- 
ing 


Caste. ' 

i ■' ' 

Number of 
Christiant. 

1 

1 Ajfainiidaiyan 

1,032 

1 KHhatriya 

•2,773 

j Maravaii . . . . . . ... 

: 1,627 

j Kdpu 

2,031 

1 Nattam^n . . . . . . * • • | 

2,244 

VelUla 1 

8,341 

; Mdla . . ‘ . . . 1 

1,420 


Caste. 



Number of 
Cbridtians. 

Pollan . . 



6,874 

Palli 



2,986 

Paraiyan . . 



25,461 

Kammdla 



1,831* 

Paravan . . 



1949 

Bhdndn . . 


. . 

1 21,836 


The bulk of the Kshatriya Christians are in reality 8hdndns. 

The Native Christians have naturally not completely thrown oflf Hindu cus- 
toms, but though early marriage is common among them, infant marriages are very 
rare. Widows arc, of course, allowed to remarry and frequently do so. 


Group 53.— Titular Names. 

551. This group contains names which, though loosely used as caste names, 
are in reality titles borne by several castes. Kavandan, for example, is the ordinany 
agnomen of Konga Yelldlas, Pallis, Eurumbas and many minor castes. Mtidafi 
.again would generally denote -a Velldla of Tondaraandalara, but it is also used by. 
the sons of dancing girls and by Kaijedhans. • 


Group 54.— Territorial, Linguistic and Sectarian Names. 

552. This group contains names which, though returned as names of castes, are 
merely sectarian, territorial or linguistic names. The Lingdyats may perhaps, how- 
ever, bo regarded as a community more or ^ess resembling a caste, but it would be 
difficult to class them, for Ihey have no single hereditary occupation, though the 
majority, no doubt, are agriculturists. The Bondilis, too, are sometimes treated as 
a caste, but I find that the bame is used to denote a group of several castes. 


Group 55.— Unclassified Castes. 

553. .1 give, as an appendix to this chaptor, the names which I was compelled 
to enter in this group owing to my. inability to class them*. Many of those names 
are lindoubtedly mere mistakes on the part of the enumerator or the person enume- 
rated, but some are probably castes found in other, parts of India, wnjie others are 
names of sub-division. I have instituted mc|uiries regarding many of the items, 
but the investigation is still incomplete, and in some* cases I. could obtain no satis- 
factory explanation. One instance may be given to show how mistakes arise. An 
Irish mechanical engineer informed the enumm’ator that he was a native of Erin and 
the entry made in the caste column. was ‘ Arna ddsasta,’ .a. name which puzzled the 
Deputy Superintendent and myself not a little. 

The total number of names in this group is 642, but the number of persons 
thus left- unclassified is only 7,196. 
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APPENDIX. 


Lint of Viikiwint Canti'M tjiveii in Group 55. 


. Ca»te. 

j BoliKion. 

Strenjfth. 

Locality. 

Remarks. | 

Ab/Anu‘ 

• Muflimn. 

i 

6 

Hollorc. 

• 

Acliagala J 

' Hindu ... 
MtiHlran. 

1 God4vari, Knrnool. 


Adiiiii . . 

' Do. 

1 

Godavari. 

• 

Ag:itt4»lu’ 

Ajjanoro 

' Hindu 

! 1 ■ 

Do. 


Do. 

1 1 

Bellary. . 


* Alalalaktilani 

Do. 


North Areot. 


1 Arubali 

MuBlnin 


South Danara. 


1 Aiig^niUHi 

Hindu 

1 

Bellary 

The Nub-diviMion Is Kuliju. 

1 Lit. ‘ n trick of the body.’ 

1 AiiiraJ41a 

: Do. 

H 

Anantapur 

Ani 

1 M^iahnn. 

. 9 

North Areot 

I A miiitake for Sunni 

1 AntarnHnmhandaiM 

' Hindu 

J 

Vixa^aputarn Agency. 


i A rabnUla 

Do 

2 

GodAvari Agency. 


! Arak41i 

Do. 

13 

Vizagajtatanr, Kiiilna. 


I Aranmdi 

Do. 

1 

Ganjam. 


1 ArklcMn 

. Db. 

. 7 

, Vixagapntani. 


1 Arnu 

Do. 

, 0 

‘ Bidlary. 


Ai'iinil^Hasta 

('hriBtian. 

j ^ 

1 yixagaiialani . ... 

1 Tiiinevelly 

Native of Krin ! * | 

1 AHiibi 

, MuBtifin 

' 239 

AsliAbi is A snb'divisiuM of Mnsal* 




i 

man. 

j AHiirali 

Hindu . . 

1 

Cuddapoh. 


j An^ru 

Do. . . 

8 

Bellary. 


Abvu 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

‘ Lit. ‘ horse.’ ^ 

ABvankulani . . 

1 Do. 

1 

1 South Areot ... 

1 Lit. ‘ horse caste.’ 

Attikii 

, Do. 

87 

1 Vf/.agapatBin Ag»>«ev. 

AviMlingfAli 

Do. 

5 

' Bidlary. 


Ayuka . . 

Do 

1 '*■ 

1 GodAveri. 


Baba 

; Do. 

; 1 

1 Kisina. 

1 (Jnddapali;^ 


Badariya 

j Mnalinn. 

2 

[ 


1 Hindu 

8 

j Kint.iia. 


Badi 

• Do. 

’ 3 

I Vi/agapatam Agency. 


Badiln 

: Do, 

. 1 

1 Gaujam. 

1 • 

Baditiya 

BaditAja 

Do. 

Do. 

' 20 

9 

Yi/.aga|>atam Agency. 

• Ganjani. 

9 

Bad III an u jar . . 

Do. 

8 

1 North .\reot.. 

1 A snb'di vision of MAla. , 

BadiiAitiulu 

Do. 

! 89* 

Vizagapatani Agency . . 

Ganjam .Agency 

Hag'hobonso 

Do. ... 


Idt. ' tigcr-family/ a snb-division 
j of Gando, A 21>. . 

Bihuko 

I Do. 

9 

Ganjam. 


Bainifiu 

•Do 

U 

1 Anuiitaptir. 

1 • 1 

1 Hnlahi 

Do. 

5 

Do. 


1 Balv4('h{a’i 

Do. 

0 

Malabar 

1 

1 Bamatnln 

, MuhIiuii. 

1 

' GodAvari. 


j Banibora 

Hindu 

18 

Vizagiipatam Agency 

1 

Banna 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

1 

Bnpada 

, Mnslmn. 

10 

1 South Cnnnrii 


Bnrinigarn 

Hindu 

2 

i Bellary. 


BtiriBhii 

' .Tain 

.3 

! Do. 


Baritiya 

1 Hindu 

1 

; Ganjam. 

; 1 

Bardr 

Do. ... 

1 

1 (Inddapali. 


Baruva 

j Do. ... 

5 

; Visagapafum Agency 

1 i 

Boivari ... 

' Mnaliun. 

1 

• Kiatna 

' ^ 1 

1 Lit. ' latlguage ))eople.’ 

B4N)iuv4nd1a 

1 Tlindu 

11 

i Vizagapatam ... 

BattalekAra 

W). . 

1 

1 South ('anara. 


Ba>4ni 

! Do. 

4 

! Anantapur 


B^cbinavarii 

' Do 

71 

Bellary. 


B(.diar4ma 

: Do. 

8 

I*ylzagapaiam Agency. 


Bphar4niln . . 

Do. 

11 

Visagapatam. 

1 

Bolakac'chinavurn 

Do. . . 

1 1 

• Bellary. 

' 1 

Beinni 

j Mualmn. 

1 ! 

South Canara. 

i * ' 

Brllanorn 

1 llindn 

72 

Hcllary ... ... ... ' 

1 Cultivators of the LingAyat sect. j 

Biiula 

1 Do. .. 

4 1 

Ganjam. ' 

Anantapur. ; I 

BwAdi 

Do. .. 

• 2 

Botara • . i 

i Do. 

® , 

Ganjam: 


Bcvarani 

Do. ' . . 

1 ! 

Vizagapatam Agency. 


Bey lie j 

Do. . . 1 

9 

Coimbatore. 

1 

Bbiuira 

Do. ... ! 

\ 

Vizagapatam Agoney. 

1 

A snb-di vision of Kshatriya. . 

Bha^favafi^dtra 

Do. . 1 

1 1 1 

Bellary 

Blia^ela 

Do. 1 

10 

Vizugapaiam. 

I’robably same as above. 

Bhaifula ; 

1 Do. . . 

8 

Do. ... 

Bhakuda 

Do. . . 1 

6 

Ganjam. , 

A snb-division of PAikn. 

Bli4aii 

Do. . , 

9 

Vizaga^iat am Agency 

Bhayahi 

Do. 

3 

Sontii Canara. 

* 

-Bhdllnpoloko 

Do. 

8 

Ganjam. 


Blidmaldm 

Do. 

3 . 

Bellary. 

• 

BilaUa 

Mnslmn.* 

2 

Kistna. 


Bil4yati 

H indu 

11 

Ganjam. 

. 

Binda 

Do. 

4 

Vizagapatam Agency. 


Biaalitti 

Do. ... 

7 

Do. 


Bodoantiyif 

> Do. 

! 

5 

Do. 

• 
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- 

T 

- - 

- - * 

1 

Caitc. 

Uoli^iop. 

Sfcreug^th. 

Locality. 

1 Eomarkfi. 

1 


Mualmu. 

1 

Nollort*. 


1 Boffcxlii 

Hindu . . 

32 

Oiinjnni Agfcncy 

A Mub-divizion of Khondi, A 4. 

, B^jini. 

Do. • 

2 

Kikttia. 


' B6jAra 

Do. . 

3 

Do. 

• 

1 B6la 

Do. 


Vi’/agapatam Agonoy. 


1 Boui 

Do. ... 

2 

Ganjam. 


iionya 

Do. 

85 

; Viiagnpat«.tn Agonoy. 


1 Boroainda 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

A uuh-diyiziou of Bondi. 

Boaonka 

Do. 

2 

Do. 


Boyili/a 

Do. 

(\2 

Do 


Bpiahtnn 

Do. 

1 

Sab^m ... ...^ 

Lit. ' broken,* i.e , excommuni* 
catod. 

Buddilivavaru 

Do. 

12 

Bolhiry 

A Bub.diyiaion of MAdiga. 

1 Banga 

Do. ... 

1 

Oodayari. • 

• 

1 Bnrtulamallu 

Do. ... 

0 

Viangiipalatii Ag(>ncy. 


! Burl 

Do. ... 

11 

Do. 


1 .Byari 

Mualmn. 

14 

South Canam. 


1 Chadviknlam 

Hindu . 

2 

Gan jam. 

* 

1 Oiuiti 

Do. 

5 

Bfdlary. 


Chamdilti 

Do. 

1 

Gan jam. 


(>h&n('huni * 

Mualtiiii. 

2 

South Camira^ 


Chankar 

Do. 

4 

Kiatna. 


Chunfir 

Hindu 

10 

Do. 


Chavar 

Do. 

2 

Do. 


C’chiyanti 

Do 

18 

tlanjam. 


Choloya ... 

Do. 

3 

Vizagapatam. 


1 Clfluidii . . 

Do. 

2 

OodAyari. 


Choruva 

Do. 


Gan jam A gentry . . 

A kuh-division of Sondi. 

Chotaru ... 

Jain 

5 

Bollary 

A Hub-diyiiion of ChitragAr. 

Cliotikula 

Hindu 

G 

Vizagapatam Agonoy. 

Chetriki . 

Do. 

7 

Ariantapur. 


Chikkamaiieyava 

Do. 

2 • 

Bidlary 

Lit. ' .sniall houBo people.* 



i)o. 

1 

Anantapur. 

Chikafi 

Do. 

1 

Cuddapuh . 


Chilliila ... 

;)o. 

1 

Bellar\ . 


; Oiilukapati . . 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

1 

1 Chiiida 

1 

Do. . , 

00 

Giinjaiii and VLtagapatuiu 
Agonciei. 

A Htib-divikion of Gaudo, .V 'Ih ^ 

1 Chinduvatidlo . . 

Uo. 

1 

Anantapur. 


1 ChinnnTiap'ilollu 

Do. 

0 

Do. 

1 

Chipu 

Do. 

1 

GodAyari. 

1 

Cliit.tap;;ara . . 

Do. 

4 

Bollary. 

! 

1 

Cholavarnam 

•Do. 

5 

1 Gan jam. 

. • 1 

1 Chonu'liya 

Do. . 

1 

Malabar 

1 

1 Cliilr 

MuNlmn. 

1 

Kiktiui* 

. 1 

1 Chiivann 

Hindu 

12 

V izagapatum Agonoy . 


j Dudira 

Jain 

4 

! Bollary. 


Dalji 

MuNlmii. 

i 

South Cunara: 


1 Dampokfiro 

Hindu 

4 I 

Vizagapatam Agonoy. 


1 UariHanaddru 

Do. 

3 

Bollary 

A kub'diyikion of MAdiga. 

1 

1 DuMlar 

Do. 

1 

Anantapur. 

! Datan 

Do. 

3 

Kiatna. 


1 Diivala 

Do. ... 

14 

South Cunara. 

• 1 

D.avija 

Do. . 

10 

Do. 


DAbhu 

Do. 

R 

Kititia. 


1 Dma 

Jain 

9 

Bollary. 


j Dnnijfar 

Hindu . . 

1 

Kjktiia. 

• 

' DoviiramauAyuTa . . 

Do. 

1 

Bollary. 


DhAnpd 

Do. . . 

30 

Kistna. 


Dhantra 

Do. ... 

1 

Visagapatam. 


Dhobolo .. 

Do. ... 

37 

Q an jam Agonoy 

Correct clafliifioation ik A 2a. 

Dimakka 

Do. ... 

1 

Vicagapatam. 


Dildhi 

Do. . . 

1 

KiNtna. 


Dini^ra 

Do, ... 

1 

Cuddaj[>ah. 


Dikari 

Do. ... 

30 

Vizagapatam Agency. 


DoddavAra 

Do. •*. 

3 

Bollary ... « 

Lit. ' great men.' 

Ddli 

Do. ... 

6 

GodAyari Agonoy. 

• 

Dolopati 

Do. ... 

2 

Ganjam Agotioy 

Lit. ‘oaptain.* 

Uoudorno 

Do. . . 

6 

Vizagapatam Agency. 


Donifadu 

Do. ... 

8 

Bollary 

A kub-divifiion of RangAri. 

Donifudi 

Do. ... 

IS 

Vizagapatam Agency. 


Dotlginayaru ... 

Do. ... 

1 

Bollary. 


DubAai 

Do. ... 

1 

A^ntnpnr. 


Dushokayoria ... 

Do. 

2 

vizagapatam Agonoy. 


Dutta 

Do. ... 

2 

North Arcot. 


Kllapn .. * . 

FyinperuinAn 



Do. ... 

1 

Cuddapuh. 


Do. ... 

6 

South Aroot 

A nante for RAmanuJAohAi’i. 

Do. ... 

1 

Vizagapatam. 

' liadaobavama 

Do. ... 

2 

Kifitna. 


j 

1 Gaidiknlam 

Do. ... 

6 

Vizagapatam Agency. 


Do. ... 

12 

GodAyari Agency, 


1 GairtpalavAdn 

Do. ... 

3 

Madraa 

Lit. ‘basket-maker.* 

1 Gniulun^ 

Do. ... 

24 

Ganjam and Ganjam Agonoy. 

Correot elassifioation is *A 1. 
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(/ante. 


Gangulam 

Ganik&dulu 

Ganni 

Gantiya 

Garalu 
Guvanigaru ^ 
Gavantaya 
Oiyatri 
Gayitaln 

Ghoiitara ■ ■ 

Ghoritiira . . 

Gh6r 

Glidsha .. 

Godomaliya 

Godugupalakulam 

Godura 

Gognlai'u 

Gojur 

Golavaram 

Gonaaigt 

Gont.ora . • 

Goraknath 

Goraiiti , . 

OoruBta 
(toriiia ...| 

Gorugan 

Gosala 

Gutiirii 

• Gutari . ^ 

•Gdtayi ... 

Goyindrt) 

GuddadaTani 

Giihili 

Qujjalavwu 

Guinar . • 

Gummatioru . . 

(]urumataBtarii ... 

Gval 

Hab>ii 

Ilaini . ... 

HalaBawooti 

Haliyi 

}Ta1iravu 

Hambi ... 

llamniari 

Hangaladuvaru .. 

TTuriyavu 

Hariyavkiidlu 

H4v6diga • ... 

Hayari ... 

Ilondru ... 

Hiiiguras 

H6ia , 

. llolidia 

iJolobofioboro 

Hotte 

Hoyya 

Uuggadavaru . 

Hnli 

Unljappa 

^bbaiidi 

Tn^ktiliim 

Uhtugotram 

1 ttar 

.Tabaii 

Jainu 

.Lak&ri 

Jalapatakar 

.Uli ^ 

JalomuH 

Jainiri 

Janakakolam 
* Janbiasi 
Jaraaondilu 

*J&ai 

J&ian . . 
dfttibrashtn 


Jatigara ... 
Jharignda 
JiUidQ ... 

• 


Religion. 

Btrongth. | 

Locality.. 

Remarka. j. 

• 

• 

Uinda ... 

1 

6 1 

Anantapnr. . 


Do. ... 

1 j 

Ganjaiu. 


Do. 

(1 ! 

Noltoro. 


Do. 

8 

Viaagapatam. 


Do. ... 

1 

North A root. 

• 

Do. ... 

0 1 Ganjam, Bellary. * 


Do. ... 

16 i 

Viaagapatam. 

1 

Do. . 

a 

Madraa. 

* j 

Do. ... 

6 

GodAvari Agency. 

1 

Do. ... 

24 

Ganjam 

Same aa Gontura. | 

J)o. ... 

49 • 

G an jam Agency 

Do. 1 

Do. * 

2 

Kiatna. 

j 

Do. . 

] 

Ganjam. i 


Do. . 

2 • 

Viaagapatam Agency. 

• 

Do. 

5 

Anantapnr. 


Do. ... 

11 

Viaiigapatam AgeUoy. 

1 

Do. ... 

1 

Kiatna. 

• 

Mnalmn. 

4 

Do, 


Hindu ... 

8 

Do.* 


Do. ... 

1 

Anantapnr. • 


Do. 

78 

V i aagajKitaui A gency . 

, 

Do. . . 

y 

Bcdlary. 


Do. 

l« . 

Viaagapatam. 

i 

Do. ... 

6 

Kiatna. 

1 

Do, . 

8 

Bcllary. 

i 

Do 

f 

Kiatna. 


Do. 

6 

Anantapnr. 

] 

Do. ... 

2 

Ganjam. 

* i 

Do. . 

18 

Viaagapatam Agency. 

i 

Do. 

1 

Kornool. 

1 

Do. . 

4 

Viaa'kapatam Agency. 

j 

Do. ... 

1 

Kiatna. 

1 

1 

Do. 

7 

Viaaga|)atajn Agency. 

. * . ‘ j 

Do. 

X 

‘Bellary 

A Hub-diviaion of ByAda, E 14. 

Do. , . 

2 

Kiatna. 

. . . • * I 

Do. 

7 

Bellary. 


Do. 

2 

Bellary. 

1 

Do. 

1 

Cuddapah. 

1 

Mnalmn. 

n 

Belhiry. 

1 

Hindu ... 

1 

North Arcot. 

1 

Do. ... 

1 • 

.Viaagapatam.’ 

1 • 

Mualmm 

2 

•Malabar. 

j 

Hindu ... 

1 

Bcllary. 


Mnalmn. 

2 

South Canora 

Probably llaniH. I 

Hindu ... 

1 

Viaagapatam. • 


Do. 

1 

Bcllary 

A an'li'diviaion of Gangimakkalu. ' 

Do. 

2 

South Canara. 

^ 1 

Do. .A 

9 

A na>ttapur. 


Do. . 

27 

South Canara 

‘ Siiiiku cliut*mera’ — Bflci c.*-. 

Do. 

69 

Viaagapatam, Kiatna. 


Do. 

1 ^ 

Godavari. 


Do. 

1 

Bollary. 

, I- 

Do. 

1 10 

Cuddapah. 

I 

Do. ... 

; 16 

Ganjam. 


Do. ... 

1 . 2 

V iaagapatam Agency 

Cuiapoiind of ‘ llolalia and Soboro. | 

Do. 

1 1 

South Canara. 


Do. 


Vianga))atam Agency. * 


Do. . . 

1 1 

Bollary 

Probably * Maggaduvarn.’ 

Do. 

j ■ 7 

Anantapnr 

Lit. ‘ tamarind.' 

Do. ... 


Btdlary. 


Do. 

1 

Nelloro 

Lit, * mixed.’ 

Do. ... 

n 

Dollary 

Lit. ' low cnate.’ 

Do. 


)dadraa 


Do. . 

! 22 

North Arcot. 


Do. ... 


Kiatna. 


Do. 

' 10 

Ganjam, Anantapnr. 


Do. ... 

‘ 26 

Anantapnr. 

* 

Do. ... 

i 1 

Kiatna. 

, * i 

Do. ... 

1 2 

Do. 

* ■ i 

Do. 

4 

, Viaagapatam Agency. 

1 ' 

Do. 

1 

North A root. 

; 1 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

' t 

Do. , . 

1 

Bellary. 

i •• . 1 

Do. 

0 

Gaujani 

: A ailb'diviHion of ' Bondi. I 

Do. 

2 

Kiatna. 

1 ! 

1 

Do. • .. 

18 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

633 , 

Ganjam, GodAvari, Kiatna, 

, Lit ' broken oaate. 



Ncllore, Anantapnr, GoBA- 

1 

1 


• 

van Agency and Soath 

1 



Canara. , 

1 

Do. ... 

9 

Beilnry. 

! 

Do. ... 

2 

Viaagapatam Agency. 

1 

Do. ... 

4 

Salem. 

• 


79 
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OIM. 


Jimme 

J6nn6ra 

Jdku 

JoU 

Jolis 

Jolla 

J6nikulaii^ 

Jntangi 

Kabi 

Kabila 

Kabili 

Kaolmva 

KadanibaTamia 

Kadra 

Kadamar 

Kahaliya 

Kailavtlladi 

Kakal 

Kalabadiya 

Kalavara 

Kalnm 

KaWiyi 

Kamala 

Kampniyarn 

Kamuchi 

Kan4a 

Kandy41ad4varii 

Kangara 

Kanikahalam 

Kankar 

Kanthari •« 

Kanthoratn 

Karikula . • 

Kartikan # 

K4Ai 

Kattod 

Kattamal 

Kaubu ‘ 

Ka? 

Kavat 

Knyakarla 

Kayito 

Kela 

Kelohar 

Kota • 

Kbaddi 

Rhand^yara 

Khitibofiao 

Kbudramora 

Khudura • . . 

Khukamdiya . . 

Kiiilafta 

Kodiyarnam 

Kodiyor 

Kohinian 

Koito 

Kojjayar 

K6julay4da 

Kola 

Kolagari 
Kontidi ... 
Kodarakar 

Kdse 

KoMilia 

Kosiriya 

Kdiapadiya * .. 
Kdtta 

Kottagalakiilam 

Kottangar 

Konsikar 

Koy4ro 

KroRbnani 

Kah6trav4si 

K6duiit4ngi 

Rndiknlam 

Ktiduka 

Knkkaru 

KukNhilanto 

Ktdaval 


List of Unhhoum Casies given in Ghreup 55— continued. 



iiuligiun. 

Strongtb. 

Loo4lity. 

Remarks.^ 


Mtuilmn. 

1 

South Oaniuri. 

• 


Hindu . . . 

4 

Bellary. 



io. 

4 

Do. 



Muslmn. 

la 

Kistna. 


... 

Hindu ... 

4 

Do. 



Muilmn. 

• 2 

Do. 

• 


Hindu . . . 

a 

Oanjan. 



Do.- 

18 

Bellary. * 



Do. ... 

2 

Kiftna. 



Do. 

B 

Anantapur. 



Do. 

7 

Bollary. 

- 


Do. 

2 

Viaagupatam Agency. 


•• 

Do. ... 

118 

Qanjam and Yiiagapatam 
Agenoiea. 

Correct classification is A 2a. 


Do. 

3 

Ganjam. 



MuHlmn. 

1 

ViiagnpaLani. 



Uin^u ... 

1 

Ganjam. 



* 6o. 

1 

North Arcot. 



Do. 

18 

Do. • 



Do. 

• 1 

Yiiagapatam Agency. 



Do. • . . 

20 

Do. 

Blacksmiths among Uhe Savaras. 


Do. 

1 

Kistna. 


Do. .. 

6 

Yiiagapatam Agency. 



• Do. 

1 

Anantapur. 



Do. 

3 

Bollary. • 



Do. ... 

49 

Ganjam. 



Do. ... 

1 

Yiiagapatam. 



Do. ... 

1 

Bollary. 



Do. 

219 

Yiiagapatam Agency. 



Do. ... 

a 

Kistna. , 



Do. 

4 

Tinneyolly. 



Maulpin. 

4 

Oh ingle put. 



Hiudu 

6 

Bellary. 



Do. ... 

41 

Do, 

A snb'diyiiion of M4diga. 


J)o. ... 

3 

North .Vrcot, 

• 


Do. .. 

1 

Yiiagapatam. 

* 


Do. ... 

3 

Malal>ar. 


... 

Do. ... 

1 

Cuddapah. 



Do. 

1 

kistna. 



Do. ... 

1 

Cuddapah. 



Do.* ... 

3 

North Arcot. 



Do. ... 

3 

Ganjam. 

’ 


Do, ... 

4 

Yiiagapatam Agency. 



Do. 

B 

Ganjam and Yiiagapatam 
• Agencies. 


• A 

Do. ... 

1 

Kistna. 



Do. ... 

H 

Do. 


I* • 

Do. ... 

33 

Yiiagapatam Agoncy. 



Do. 

1 

l^onth Canari. 



Do. 

1 

Ganjam. 


• •• 

Do. ... 

12 

Do. 



Do. ... 

28 

Ganjam Agency ... 

Probably a mistake for Kbddra, 
D : 21. 


Do. ... 

1 

Ganjam. 

' 

. . • 

MuHlmn. 

1 

Kistna. 



Hindu ... 

. 6 

Qodkvari. 


. •• 

Do. ... 

10 • 

North Arcot. 



Do. ... 

2 

Anantapnr. 

• 


Do. ... 

1 

Yiiagapatam Agency. 



Do. ... 

3 

North Arcot, 



Do. ... 

23 

God4yari. ^ 

1 

• •• 

Do, ... 

1 

Anantapur.* . 

Yiiagapatam Agency. 



Do. ... 

7 



Do. 

1 

Nellore. . 



. Do. ... 

6 ! 

Tinneyolly. • 



Mnslmn. 

14 

Kistna. i 



Hindu . . . 

2 1 

Yiiagapatam Agency.. 



t)o. 

80 

Do. 



Do. ... 

10 

Do. 



Do. ... 

6 

Do. ‘ 


• V* 

Do. ... 

21 

Yiiagapatam. 



Do. ... 

16 

North Aroot. i 



1^0. ... 

* -1 

Do. 


• •• 

Do; ... 

7 

Yiiagapatam Agency. 



Do. ... 

1 

Madrai. 

* 

... 

Do. 

a 

South Canara 

l^t. *an inhabitant of a sacred oi^.’ 

... 

Do. ... 

s 

2 

Salem 

Lit. * a hammer bearer/ t.«., black- 
smith. . 

... 

Do. 

7 

Bellary. * 


... 

Do. ... 

80 ' 

Viiagapataim Agency. 


• 

Do. ... 

7 

Do. 


... 

Do. ... 

10 

Bollary. • 


... 

Do. ... 

1 

Nellore. 
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Caste. 


Kalhi 

Kullur 

Knnar 

Kungaya 

Kunimchi . . 

Kuniya 

Kankar • 

Kunta 

Kupi 

Karnaba 

Knrbi 

Kurma 

Kattibi . . 

Lani 

Linga 

Lobar 

Ldkatta . . 

Lot 

Lotha 

Luria 

Madala 

Madayari 

Maddala 

Maddiya 

Madha ...* 

Madi 

Madira 

Mag6 

Maghi . 
Mahngona 

Ma^uba . 

Makky • 

Malabage 

Mitlakabdvi 

Maiakarln 

Malali . . 

Malgada 

Haligana 

Maliaatra 

^olldbbi 

Mullidar 

Malo 

Mamo 

Manigiira 
Mangle . . 

Mani 

Mania 

Manilaya 

Mannar 

Mannupuradavan 

Maraohu 

M&ran 

M4rgato 
MirjAti * 

Marvadi 
Masb&yat 
Malagara . . 
Matam 
MataRtula 

Matabrashtan . . . 

Mayana 

Melikullu 

Moptha 

Mcrakiya 

Milar * 

Mirigini 

Modalla 

Mohoro 

Mdkshamata 

Molldm 

Moni 

Morlaknlam 

MdMam 

Motivadas 

Moula 

Muchitarln 

Madiya 

Mugaliyavaru ... 
MiilayikiagaTom 



* ■ 

Religion. 

Btreng 

» 


Hindu 

2 

Do. .. 

6 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

5 

Do. . .. 

2 

Do. 

HI 

Muslmn. 

1 

Hindu ... 

27 

Do.. ... 

8 

MiiBlmn. 

5 

Tiindu 

2 

Do. 

17 

Do. ... 

Id. 

Muslmn. 

0 

Jain 

1 

Hinrht ... 

1 

Do. 

.3 

Do. ... 

3 

Do. ... 

8 

Do. .. 

1 

Do. ... 

13 

Muslmn. 

i 

Hindn ... 

t 

Do. 

123 

Do. ... 

4 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

.4 

Do 

38 

Do. 

2 

Do. ...* 

14 

Do. 


1 Muslmn. 

11- 

1 Hindn 

1 

Do. ... 

\ 

Do.- 

147 

Do. 

2 

Do. ... 

1 

Do. 

1 

Do. ... 

• 2 

Do. 

10 

! bo. . . 

10 

-Do. ... 

7 

Do. 

1 

Do. ... 

4 

Muslmn.* 

1 

Hindu ... 

(J 

• Do. 

4 

Do. ... 

2 

Muslmn. 

22 

Hindu ... 

1 

Do. ... 

1 

Do. 

4 

•po. ... 

. 2 

J)o. ... 

04 

Jain 

3 

Muslmn. 

5 

Hindu ... 

8 

Do. 

•5 

Hindu and 

42 

Christian., 


Hindu ... 

1 

Muslmn. 

2 

H indu . . ., 

*12 

Atheist ... 

1 

Hindu . . . 

12 

Atheist* ... 

. 2 

Hindu ... 

28 

Do. ... 

175 

Do. ... 

08 

Do. ... 

2 

, Do. ... 

1 

Do. ... 

11 

Do. ... 

2 

Mull run. 

8 

Hindu ... 

4 

Muslmn. 

4 

Hindu ... 

7 

Do. ... 

219 

Do. ... 

10 

Do. ... 

1 

: 



TiOnality. 


Kistua. 

Sonth Canara. 

KiHina. 

Aftant^apiir. 

KiMtria. 

Do. 

Malabar. 

Bollary. 

KiBtna. 

Bollary. 

Anautapnr 

Tiiinjam andGaujam Agenoy. 
Gan jam. 

Bfllary. 

Uo. 

Nortb A root 
Visngapatatn. 

Cuddaiiah. • 

Ganjam Agency 

Kistna. 

Giinjiiiu, Viiagapatam< 

Agency. 

Bullary. 

Vifugapataiii Agoncy 
Do. 

Do. 

KiHtna. 

Sooth Canarii. • 

KiHtna. 

Ganjam. 

Ganjatn Agency * ... 

Cuddapali. 

Madras. 

Bollary. 

South Canara. 

Visagapatora Agi'ncy. 

Do. 

Cnddapah. 

Bcllary. 

Do. 

KiHtna. 

South Canara. 

Ganjam Agency. 

Ganjam. 

Bellary and South Canam. 
Kumool. 

Vizagapatam Agency 
Do. 

South Canarft • 

Tanjore. 

Bollary. 

Kiatna . 

Bollary. , 

Ganjam ... ... 

Gnnjaiu Agency 

Bullary 
Noj^th Aroot. 

Pollary. 

Kistna 

Godayati, Kistna, Nelloro 
and Bollary* 

Kistna ... 

Cnddapah. _ , 

Vizagppaiatn Agency. • 
Ganjam. • 

Do. 

Do. 

Vizagapatam Agency ’ 

Do. • 

Do. 

Son tb Canara 
Do. 

Vizagapatam Agency. 
Anantapur. 

BcHary , ... 

Malabar. 

Ih). 

Vizagapatam. , 
Vizagapatam Agency 
Bollary. 

Do. 


Remarks. 


Probably Name as Kunbi, A 2a. 
Same as Kudu mo, A 2a. 


This is Lingiyat. * ■ 

Tins mn|it bo a mistake for Lohlir. 


Corroot*clasRitication is A 2a. ‘ 
A Bub-diVisioii of Piiko, A 1. 


Same as Madala. 

Probably Mattia, a canto of earth* 
workers and tank-diggers. 


A mistake for Mahajano which 
moans a * trader.’ 


Same as M41i, U 7. 


A Hub-division o? Jatapu. 


A Bub-division of Korava. 


Prolmbly same as M4rJ4tl. 
Lit. ‘ an out-caste.’ . 

A mistake for M4rv4di. 


Lit. ’ religion ' or * sect.’ See <n/ra. 
The Bub-diyiiioD is Virasaiva. 

Lit. * one who has lost his religion.' 


*A sub'division of Kotgla Poroja A. 4. 
Lit. * heavenly religion.' 

Lit. ' ohoating.’ . • 

Same as Maddiya, whioh see 
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Ijt»t of Unknown CaateH tjiven in Group 55— oontinnod. 


CMiO. 


Muliyala 
I Mnlya ... 

, Mandakotta 
! Mundaii .. 

Mania 
' Muroga 
Masakava 
! Miiaikinavavu 
Nadiga ... 
Narnajiti 
Nandakl 
NOTbali 
Naro 
Narndi 

t Native . • 

' Nayavala 

I Nvnbal 

I Nireta 
Nirpattan 
Nirucban 
Nogorijii 

' Noha 

Nomata' 

Noyyalu 
! Nudia 

i Nugganadiavain 
' Nuppior ... 

I N (itanabonso 
; Opato , 

I Otari 

Other caste ...< 

I Ova 

^ Oyii^amalla 
Pac'ohipa 
j Piffiapdcbi 
' Padiva 
4 Padqri 
Pagaiya • 
^akinikkiran 
^aklri 

, Palav4du *< 

i*alayam4r 
Pallatoda 
. P&min 
P4nani4ra 
P4tidiyakulam ... 
Piindrava 
Panikin 
Pankar 
Panuva* 

PApi 

PutrAiii 

; l*uj.liig4r 
' PattorAvuthi 
I Pattegar 
I Pattcsan 
' Pattigo 
Pattirta 
, Pavnsli 
Pawar 
Payilam 
, Pa^ita 
l*ayot 

, Pedda 
' Pcdiga 

Pokkarlu . . 

Pidaiyar 
PevAri 
Phayravya 
I’ilavAndlA 
PillalabhAtAla* . 
PitavAndu 
PodhAno 

PodhanN 
Pollota 
Pounnso 
Puiora ... 
Pdthikalam 
Pplrasainlkalam 
Pottidi 

Porida 

Pulige 


lleligioti. Strength. 


Hindu . 
Do. 

Do.' 

Do. ... 
Do. 

Do. . 
Do. 

Do. . 
Do. ... 
Do. . . 
Do. 

Mualmn. 
Jain 
Hindu 
Do. - . 
• Do. 
Mualmn. 
Hindu ... 
•Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ... 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jain 

Hindu 

Mualmn. 

Hindu 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 
Do. 

Do. . 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. D.». 

Do. 

Do. . 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. 

Do. . 
Mualmn. 
Hindu . 
Do. 

Do. 

Muslmn. 
Hindu 
Mualmn. 
Hindu 
Do. . 
Do. s 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Df» 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


10 

8 

41 

1 

1 

:i 

2 . 

8 

4 

3 • 

4 
1 

5 
4 

11 

1 

1 

2 

20 

1 

0 

1 

30 

12 

07 

1 

2 
19 

• 4 
2 
a 
1 
1 
1 
a 

23 

1 

4* 

H 

2 

187 

4 

10 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 
9 
2 
2 

5 
7 
3 

3 
9 

11 

14 

2 

1 

5 

40 

0 

14 

1 

r> 

2 

17 

4 

*19 

4 

3 

67 

14 

9 

32 

2 

.3(1 

3 

1 

1 

2 


Locality. 


Vizagapatam Agimcy. 

South Cunara. 

Ganjam.- • 

Ganjam Agency. 

Guddapah. 

Kistua. 
outh Canaaa 
Do. 

Bellary. 

Do. 

Viiagii)mtam. 

South Canara. 

Belhtry. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Kiatna. 

Bollary. 

South Canara. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vlsagapatum Agency. 
GodAvari. 

Ganjam. 

Godavari Agency. 

VUagapatam Agency. 

Bellary. 

. Do. 

Visagapiitam Agenev 
Do. 

Bullary. 

Do. ‘ 

Anantapur. 

Cudda{)ah. 

Kistna. 

Coimbatore. . 

Visagapatam Agency. 
GodAvari Agency. • 

Bollary. 

Coimbatore. 

Do. 

Vitagapatani Agency. • 

South Canara. 

Jleltary. 

Kistna. 

Bcllary. 

North Arcot. 

Buiith Canara. 

V itagapatam. 

Coimbatore. 

Vizagapatam Agency. 
Cuddapah 
^nanlupur. 

Kumool 
Coinibatora. 

Bcllary. 

Madura. 

Bollary. 

South Canuru. 

Kiatna. • 

Mud nut, 

Tanjoro. 

Ganjam Agency. 

Madura. 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Kintua. 

GodAvari* 

TiundVtdly 
Ganjam. 

Kistna. • 

VisiigapatAiu Agency. 
’Nollore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
Agencies. 

Ganjam 

«North Arcot. 

» Vizagapatam Agency. 

Do. 

Cuddapah. 

Vizagi^patoni Agency. 
Ganjam. 

Do. 

Anantapur. 


Remarks. 


Probably Neyyali, D 33. 
Lit. * new family.’ 


Lit. ‘ a sinner.’ 

('orrcct classifleation is D 23. 


Probably a mistake for ‘ Idaiyan/ 


/ A mil 

( of I 


mistake for PradhAuo, a title 
the OmAito, A 2a. 
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Caatr. 


Fulimaiii 

PdniavHru 

Pdranavdri 

Pdaftlara 

Putrnni • • 

Pdvddi 

Kalici 

Paiuinar^a . . 

Knklciili 

Kdiiu 

I?o^ 4 di 

lUnHai 

Hotiya . . 

Rit«'r<j ... 

Hoidna 

lludiyandhi 

Rdroiu* 

Riiriiiitftkar 

Sado 

Sivdiga 

Hddnhhniravi 

Snduva ... 

SdKitrakulam 

H&^tivn 

t Sahara 
Snilag/im 
Sakar . . 
Sakaiiahaln 
Ralabandiya 
Sftirihat l.alu 
Salad u 
Balikndu 
Balya 
Samdti 
Batiihhuiii 
BnmifCJiln 
Summa 
Samparalu 
Sauinki 
S^mulu 
Satijikularn 
Bankam 
; Santarn 
Snpiri 
Siiptarjulu 
Sapura 
Satiirn ... 
S.itliiriilu . . 

Sdiniilctidu . . 

Sattnkar 
Sattiyav 6 Iu 
Sat vent « 

SttviU* 

Savuni 

Raya 

Saj'aniknlani 

Bi'vani 

B^kala 

BcniikondAr . . 

Bdt.dratii 

Shada^'opa 

Shadkui» 

SladiddHa 

Silihandi 

Bidachi 

Si'labalikoyava ... 
SfliivamRam 
Silorw 
Sililiya 
Silola 
Bimhalo 
SiriibdaanaiitQlu 
Siuar 
Sintpirlu 
Sirabodiya 
Sirirnondalam ... 
Sirutiiolla 
Bitala 
Soman i 
Sornbdri 
Soruddlu 
Sorita 
j Soyavaiii 
i SrikjiranAintilu ... 


Lint of Unknown Ca»tf* gimm in Group 66 — oontiniioii. 


RobVion. 

Strength. 

Locality. 

Remark I . 

Hiiuln 

4 

Boiit.h Danara. 


Do. . . 

3 

Rollary 

This is II Biib'diviflion of QoTla. 

Do. 

1 ‘ 

Anantapnr. 


Mintlinn. 

6 

St)Oth (’unarn. 


Hindu ... 

1 i 

RcHary 

'I'lie Huh diviflion ifl GhalavAdi. 

Do. 

2 

South Cannra 

J<it. ‘ flower-aoller.’ 

Muslmn. 

8 

Madras. 


Hindu 

3 

rtiddapah. 


Do. . . 

16 

North Arrcii 

Prithnhiy a niifltake for Chakkili. 

MuHlmn. 

8 1 

Kifltna. 


Hindu 

1 

Anantapnr 


Do. 

2 

KiMtna. 


Di). . 

1 

Anantapnr. 


Do. . 

9 

Vizagapatnm Agency. 


Do. . 

1 

Viragaputarn. 


Do. . 

• 17 

V 1 tagape tn m A guney . 


Do. . 

0 

KiHtnn. 


Do. . 

1 

Do. 


Muilmn. 

8 

Do, 


Hindu 

2 

Do. 


Do. 

G 

Ridhiry. 


Do. ... 

Ji 

(innjam. 


Do. . . 

13 

llcllary 

A fluh-di vision of Uppara. 

Do. . . 

286 

Go n jam 

Correct cliisflificution is A 2(. 

MiiHltnn. 

1 

South Canura. 


Hindu . . 

1 1 Bidlary. 


Do. 

1 

(io<iavnri. 

Do. . 

3 

Rcllary. 1 

Do. 

6 

Viaagapatain | 

Do. 

4 

Kifltna. 

Thewe arc weavem. 

Do 

7 

.K nantapur 


D(.. ... 

1 

North A root. 


MuBlmn. 

12 

V’^isagapatam and Kiitna. 


Hindn ... 

1 

Madras. 


Do. 

27 

Ncllorc. 


Do. 

41 

Anantapnr ... 

A Rub-diviflion of Tungayat. 

Do. ... 

12 

Visagapatam 

The Hub-diviflion ifl Acliiravantnlu. 

Do. . . 

2 

( tan jam. 


Do. 

2 

Bellary. 


Do. .. 

17 

Viiagaputum. 


Uo. ... 

2 

North A root 


MuBlmii. 

2 

Gan jam. 


Hindu 

1 

South Canara. 


Do. . , 

4 

Vitngapaiam. 


Do. 

20 

Do. 


Do, 

« 

(ifinjam Agency 

Snoke-clisrineifi. K 47 

! Do. . 

1 

Gunjam. 


; Do. ... 

1 

(Miinglepul. 


1 Do, 

21 

Anantapnr. 


1 Do. 

1 

South Arcot. 


' Do. ... 

1 

Tan j ore. 


.Tain . . 

7 

Bt-Ilary. 


Hindu 

8 

ViragapuLiini. 


Do. 

13 

Vitagapatam Agency. 


Do. 

4 

North Arcot 

A snb-diviMion of Idaiynn. 

Do. 

14 

Viaagapatain. 


.Tain . . 

1 

Anantapnr. 


Hindu ... 

.1 

Bcllary. 


Do. .. 

1 

'J'unjorc. 


Do. . 

1 

Do. 


Do. 

1 

Cuddapah 


D.». 

1 

Chinglcput. 


Do. 

1 

Hellary. 


Do. ... 

10 

Klstiia. • 


Do. 

3 

Madurn. 


Do. 

1 

South Caii.nra 


Do. ... 

G 

V»7.Hgnpatum Agency. 


Do. . . 

4 

S»)u(h (’anaru. 


Do. 

13 

Ganjam Agency 

Coirci't I'hiHSitication in \ Hn. 

Do. 

1 

Kifltna. 


Do. 

4 

(lanjam. 


Do. 

1 

Godavari 

Lit. ' throned men.' 

Do. 

2 

Tirinevelly. 


Do. 

3 

Kifltna and Nellore. 


Do. 

1 

Ganjam. 


Do. . . 

44 

Vicogapatam Agency 

A Kyi)on\tn for ('hinna Kdtiyii, A 4. 

Do. ... 

22 

Do. 


Do. . . 

1 

Ganjam. 


Do. 

9 

Kistnii. 


Do. ... 

40 

Vizagapatam Agency 

A Hnb-divisiim of the Snvnros. 

Do. ... 

1 

Do. 


Do. 

8 

Do. 


Do. ... 

it 

Anantapnr. 


Do. ... 

2 

Vizagripatain 

Correct clafl^ilication ih B Ih 


Chap. Z. 
para. 563. 
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Chap. X. 
para. ^ 




8u(l<taltilttriuu 

Sujan 

SuktAknlaiii 
Snniupu 
, Sundruvarft 
Sdryai'liaiiam 
Stut.lin 
But raja ... 

Siivai 

Bymiiii 

Tadakkaniyur 

Taddodivavaru 

TAdi 

Tnj^adii 

Tuli 

TaiiKol 

'rnppatlii 

Tarliadi . 

'J'ar(* 

Tania H 
Taraila 
Tcrrukuln 
Thiimakii 
ThaiiaviiUti 
, 'niroji 

Ti put ail 

Tiriiota 

Tlrubirava 

Tirunaiui* 

^ Tiidiyji 
Todiyuiuai ji 
Tuifavandlii 
'IViMtkhuni 
; Toval 
Toy ad II 

Turuimuiiifuli^ttAr 

Tiivar 

I Tyaat'fwivaru 
! rddinaiidtra 


I ("ixular 
{ (IftarAdi 
I VadAii 
Vadi’ya 
j Vuinati 
! Vaitari 
I Vaiyani 
1 Vajt'o 

Vanjurlii . . 

I Vantibhiiniadhavarn 
I V^arililiindayani 
I Vurakti 
I Vunvallu 
j Vaaa 
I Vasilikar 

I V’^atakaru 
j V'aftari 
I VayaiiiJiri 
' Wlari 
j VpllAdu 
, Voalitu 
, V^'lfaniyaii 
ViusAnikoIAyi ... 
V^ilCaraNakiilu 
j Vinapnravum 
VinativAdn 
j Vintuln 
, Vipanosikar 
j ViravAdiyai* 

! VirutarAyan . . 

Visvaauvalu 
i Vuddinaba^u 
I Yadiralln 
Yaminip 
I Yatikii 
I Vntmudora 
Ytiluvada 
Yomaya 
Y'cniiaitiaji 
I Y6pa 

: Yiiiniiarakn 


fjist of Uv known CuhU^h y'nu n ht Group 55 — continued. 


Kidi^ion. 

St.ranjfth. 

j bot-ality. 

Roinnrkh. 

Kindii , . 

\) 

Ibdluiy. 


Uo. 

1 

Madraa. 


|)n. . . 

7 

(*liin);l«>put. 


f)o. 

1 

DodAvun. 


Do. 

1 

Hollary. 


Do. ... 

•1 

Kiatnii. 


Do. 

1 

, Miidnia. 


l>o 

i 

' (jHiijam. 


Do. 

1 

(Miin^loput. 


Do. 

2 

(laiijam. 

' 

Do 

2 

'riiini'v'ollv. 


Do. 

IH 

Bollard . 

MtiHimn. 

0 

Coimbatoro 

bit, ‘ beard.’ 

Hiiiilii 

1 

Nolloro. 1 

Do. 

2 

Ananta)mr. , 1 

Do. 

2 

Cuddapiih. 

Do 

H 

(lodAvan. i 

Do. . . 

y 

Madnra. 1 

Do. 

1 

Kiatnn. 

Do. ... 

1 

Do. 1 

Do. 

1 

OodAviiri. , 

(niriatian. 

i 

Bidlar) . | 

Hindu ... 

d; 

Kiatiia. 

Do. 

H 

Viaa^nputuiii A^onry. j 

Do. 

1* 

Cnddnpali. j 

Do. . 

2 

Soiiili raitiira. 

Do. . 

7 

(todaviii'i 

Probaidy aanio aa Tarailii iibovu. 

Do. ... 

1 

South ('aiiara. | 

Vo 

I 

Do. i 

Do. 

2G 

Oaiijatii 

Carricra, D 10. 

Do. 

1 

Vi/.aiKapatttni. i 

.lain 

4 

.\naritnpai*. 1 

Hindu 

IH 

Bollary 1 

Do. 

1 

North A root. i ' 

Do. 

i 

tCintna. ! 

Do. 

a 

Triohinopoh . | 

Do. ... 

1 

Madura. 

Do. 

1 

Rtdiarv. i 

Do. ... 

17 

Do. 

bit. ‘ Black Kiaiu dbin/ a totoinistic 




imiiie odopted by a Reotion of the 

! 



bin^ayatM in iiiiitalion of the ^ 

1 



HrunTiiMnii‘fil toOrdn. t 

Do. . 1 

2 

Ciiddufiah 

Probably “ l**H’u Golln.’ . 

Do. . ! 

01 

(funjam and North Aroot ... 

liit. ‘ northeruer.’ 

Do. 1 

H 

South Canara. 

Do. . . ' 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

GodATuri. 

1><». 

1 

Cuddapah. 

Do. 

1 

Ooinibatoro. 

Do. 

I 

North Aroot. 

Do 

2U 

GodAvari Aj^oney. 

I 

Do. . . 

6 

Bollary 

Snb-diyiHioii of Oddo. 

Do. . 

7 

Do. 

Do. Kuruvina. i 

Do. 

a 

North A rout. 

1 

J)o. 

1 

Kiatnu. 

1 

Do. ... ' 

12 

Vi/.UKapatam. 


Do 

1 

North Aroot. 


Do. . . 

5 i 

GodAvari. 


Do. 

I , 

Kiat na. 


Do. 

1 1 

Vi/.HKApn'tam. 


Do. 1 

1 1 

North Aroot. 


Do. 

4 1 

Do 

bit. ’ irufit.' ' 

D«i 

7 1 

Madraa. ‘ i 

Do, 

2 

TlUni'Volly. 

Do. . . 1 

4 

Vi/.a)<apatnm A^uncy. j 

Do. 

1 

Bollary. 1 

Jain 1 

1 

Anantapur. 1 

Hindu . ! 

I 

Vizagapatam. | | 

Do. ... ' 

11 

Viaiifpipatitm Ag^pncy. j 

Do. ! 

2 

Saloni. 1 1 

Do. ... 1 

0 

Tanjoro. ■ ! 

Do. ... ! 

1 

Tiniievolly. 


Jain .. ' 

i\ 

Bellar}'. 


Hindu ... 

3 

Do. 

IJddinaflAtra above. 

Notatutod. 

3U 

Vi/.aKapatam Af^onoy. 


Hindu ... 1 

24 

Do. 

A Rub’diviRion of K bunds, A 4. 

Do. . i 

1 

Kiatiia. 


Do 

2 

Bellary. ! 

Do. ... ' 

11 

Vizaf^^apalam AKoncy. 

1 

Do 

1 

Vizatrapatam. 


D.». 

2 

South C/Huara. 


Do, 

2 

Viza|;taptttam Ajfenoy. 

1 

Do. .. 

1 

Yi/aKapatani. 
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OCCUPATION STATISTICS. 


Chap. XI, 


Occupation Statistics. 


Pnreniage of ihf nu fains in rnrh Order on the total population . 


— 

— 

- - 

— ■ — 



■ 

ClasH. 


( )rdor. 


Total. 

Town. 

Country. 

,1 

1. 

.\dmiiuM(THtiuii 

... 

247 


2*19 

A. - (Irovpruiiiput . - 

11 . 

DofeiU'P 


009 

()*74 

002 

\ 

HI, 

Fomiifn and Foudiiiory State Sorvif 

e 

000 

0*01 

0*00 




Total 

266 

6*81 

2*21 

tt. PaMtiu’P JinH Acti- s 

IV. 

Proviaion and Tare of Cattle ... 


2*03 

O'W 

2*15 

rultun*. 

■ 

V. 

Ajpriciiltiue 


60*36 

I8H(.) 

t»3*09 




Total , . 

6139 

1967 

66*84 

1* -IVrmmal Horvico* ... 

VT, 

Pernoiial, IIoiiMelioId and Sanitary S«* 

rviees 

2*99 

5*1)6 

2fi8 




Total . 

2*09 

6*06 

2*66 



VII 

Food and Prink 


bit 

11 H'* 

533 



Vlll. 

Light, Firing and Forage 


1*27 


1*16 



IX. 

Bwildinga 


1*01 

2*»’»8 

0*83 



X. 

Vehiolna itnd Vramda 


0 06 

0*22 

0*03 

1). -Preparation and 


XI. 

Sopplemoiitnry lleijuirenirnta . 


028 

115 

Oil) 

Supply of Mati'rial* 


XII. 

Textilo FahricM and PreaM 


476 

11 48 

4*08 

SnllHt-ttTIL’OH. 


XIII. 

Metala and Preoioua Stonea 

• . 1 

1*39 

1 3*41 

1*18 



XIV. 

(ilaas, Pottery and Sfjineware 

1 

0*62 

1 0*47 

0*68 



XV. 

Wood, (‘ane and Leaven, Ae. 


I 190 

2*157 

1*71 



XVI. 

Druga, Ctuina. Dyea, Ae. . . 


012 

0*32 

010 



XVll. 

Leather, Horns, Hones and Grease 


1*40 

1 0*05 

l*4rk 




Total ... 

18 64 

I 37*61 

16*62 

K, — (^>^ln 1 P^cf‘, Trima- ^ 

XVIII. 

-Commeree 


' 0*97 

; 4*05 ' 

0*66 

port mid Sioraj^o. S 

: XIX. 

— TransiMirt and Storage 


160 

; 5*CU 

1*06 




Total , . j 

8*47 ^ 

_ -J 

0*66 

1*71 


XX. 

Learned and .\rtiBtic Professions 


1*97 

1 t5*38 

1*40 

r. — rroi('»i*»i*'iiM 


XXI. 

Sport and .^miiBemenis 


0*06 

0*08 1 

0*06 




Total 

1 

203 

1 646 

166 

- fndutiiiitn <)<cu]iii- 

c 

' XXTII. 

-Indetinite 

_ 1 

8*74 

11*48 1 

8*44 

tion*». 

i 

XXIV 

Independent of Work 

' ’ 1 

. 1 

1*18 

1 337 ] 

1 0*05 




Total , | 

. 9*92 1 

1 14*66 

9*89 


1 

Grand Total 

100*00 I 

lOO’OO 

100 00 


percentage of the numbers in tnch SulMn’der on the total of Orders, 


Order. j 

1 

Suh-order. 

Percentage 
on total of 
Order. 

I.— Administration ^ 

1. Service of the Imperial and Provincial Governnients 

2. Service of Local and Municipal Bodies 

3. Village Service ... 

30-70 

2*72 

66*58 


Total, Order 1 

100*00 

Jl. Defrnee • | 

4. Army 

5. Navy and .Marine 

1)9*98 

0*02 


Total, Order II 

100*00 

111. — Fnreign and Fonda- ( 
toiy State Service. ) 

6. Adminiatrative Service 

7. Army and Marine 

96*86 

3*15 


Total, Order III 

* 100*00 
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Percentage of the numben in each Sub-order on the total of continued. 


OrdiT. 


Sub-oriirr 


IV.— rroviaion fttul Curoof 

Cattle. 


8. Stuck Breed- C Group ^a). Uoraea and llurned Cattle 
in|f and < Group h). Other Draught, fto., Animuli 
Dealing. ( (r). Small Stock 

Total, Si b-Ordkk 8 

J, Subsidiary (jroup (a). Training and Doctoring Live Stock 


St^k^*** (1>). Vcrmii.e desti-oying 


V. — Agriculture ... 


( ! 10. liiicreit in Land 
J 1 11. Agricultural Luboi 
’** 1 1 12. Growers of Spocia! 
(. LL Airricultiirnl Train 


i Labourers 

ecial Products and 'rroes 
AKricultiirnl ^'raining and SuperviHlon 


VI. — Personal, Household ^14. Personal and Domestic Services 
and Sanitary Ser- < | 16. Non-domestic Kstablishments 
vices. ( 16. Sanitation 


VII. - Food and Drink 


( 17, Animal Food 
5 18. Veg(‘li 


< in. >eg(*lablo Foo<l . . 
t IJ). Drink, Condiments and NarcoticH 


VIII.*— Light, Firing and i ' 20. Lighting 

Forage. i 21. Fuel and Forage 


IX. " BiiildingH 


22. Building Matorials 


X. -Vehicles and Vessels. 


1. ! 23. ArtiHoers in Building 


21. Railway Plant . . 

25. Carts, Carriages, Ac. 

26. Ships and Boat s 


XL— Supplementary 
qnirements. 


Rc-< 


XII. — Textile Fabrics and 
Dross. 


27. Paper, Ac. 

28. Books and Prints, Ac 

2tl. Watches, Clocks and Scientific Instruments ... 

30. Carving, Kngraving, Ac. 

31. Toys, Curiosities, Ac. 

.32. Music and Musical Instruments 

33. Necklaces, Bracclots, Heads. Sacred Threads, Ac. 

.34. Furniture 

35. Harness 

30. Tools and Macliinery 
37. Arms and Ammunition 


Total, Order XI 


38. Wool and Fur 
30. Silk 

40. Ci*tton 

41. Jute, Flax, Coir, Ac. 

42. Dress 


Total, Order XII 


Percentage 
on total ot 
Order. 


56-86 

0-13 

4217 


00 15 


Total, Sun-OaoKa 0 

Total, Order IV 


Total, Order V 


Total, Order VI 


Total, Order VII 


Total, Order VIII 


Total, Order IX 


Total, Order X 


0-75 

UlO 


0-85 

100 00 


71)72 

11)61 

0-64 

{)()3 

100-00 


1)5-44 

104 

363 

100-00 


2104 

18-62 

tioai 

100-00 


12 01 
6706 

100 00 


18-07 

8103 

100 00 


40-70 

5163 

7-67 

100-00 


1-19 

16-60 

1.31 

1-52 

0-88 

0- 43 
6700 

1- 41 
0-6H 
7 76 
2*13 


100-00 


2-19 

1-47 

78-70 

4-14 

13-60 


100-00 
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Percentage of the numbere in each Sub-order on (he total of Ordert — continued. 


Order. 


XlII.—MoUls and Pro-] 
ciont Ntones. \ 


XIV.— Glass, Pottery and ( 
Stoneware. ( 


XV. — Wotni, Cant* and ( 

Leares, &o, { 


XVI. — Druf^s, Dyes, Gums, | 

do. 


XVII.— Leather ... 


XVIII . — Commerce 


Hub-order. 


43. Gold, Silver and Preciona Stones 

44. BrOM, Copper and Bell-meta) 

45. Tin, Zino, Mercury and Lead ... 
40. Iron and Steel 


47. Glus and Chinawaro 

48. Earthen and Stoneware 


49. Timber and Wood 

6C. Cane work, Matting and Leaves, Ac. ... 


51. Quips, Wat and similar Forest Produce 
62. Drugs, Dyes, Pigments, Ac 


Total, Order XIII 


Total, Order XIY 


Total, Order XV 


Total, Order XVI 


53. Leather, Ilorns, Bones and Grease 


64. Money and Securities 

66. General Merchandise 

60. Dealing unspecified 

Ft wiji- ( Group (a). Brokers, Ac. 

o7. Ml lemen . ^ Contractors and Farmers 


XIX.— Transport 
Storage. 


and^ 


Totat., Sur.Okdkk 67 


Totol, Order XVIII 


,, S Group (a). Administration 

68. lUawny. ... j 


Total. Rrii-ORiiKR 58 


Poroontago 
on total of 
Order. 


58*06 

18*80 

1*41 

26*27 


100*00 


1*07 

98*98 


10000 


62*84 

87*66 


100*00 


16*46 

88*54 

100*00 


100*00 


Total, Order XVII . loo oo 


59. Koad 


60. Water 


(Group (a). Cart, Carriage and Tramway owners 

. } and drivers 

(Group (h). Carriers by Pack Animals 

Total, Sub-Ororr 69 .. 


V Group (a\ Owners, Ac., of Vessels 
’ ) ^(mp (b). Working Staff of Vessels 

Total, 8vb.Ordrr 60 


„ S Group (o). Postal and other Messengers 

61. Messages ... j Telegraph and Telepbone 


Total, Sub-Orpicr 61 


62. Storage and Weighing 


24*38 

35*84 

24*92 

5*02 

9*84 

14*86 

100*00 


1*40 

6*26 

7*66 


88*30 

2*10 


40*40 


0*81 

14*72 


15*53 


9*07 

0*43 


10*10 


26*81 


100*00 


Total, Order XIX 
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Perceniaye of the Humbert in twh Sub-onler oh the total of Ordem — ooutinued. 


Ur«lri’, 


Sub-order. 


s G>’o%p {»). MinisterN, kv. 

i^droup (h). SubMidiury Rolijfioufi Services . 

Totai., Si b-Ohdkk t»3 


[■ I Oa. ileligiun 


I U4. Education 
I G5. Literature 
I Law 


<•7 \rn<)wM*io » (?roej7 (a). Praotiiioners 
i roup (/»). Subsidiary Medical Si^rvices 


Purcentago 
on tutal of 
Order. 


27 52 
12'72 


I , 

XX.— T«earned aucl Artis* I , 
tic Professions. ] '< 


Total, SrH-OHOKK ♦57 


H8 Engineering i (iroup (a). Engineers, .^rehiteots and Surveyors, 
and Survey- i 

ing, ((?rottp(/t). Subsidiary Staff 

I'oi al, Si’h-Ohokk liH 


I (50. Other Scieii* ( droup (u). AHtrimoiiiy and Natural ScienceH > 

ces. i drnup (f»y Minor Sciences . 


Total. Srit-OuDKK 09 ... 


I 70. Pictorial Art, Sculpture, «to. 
I 71. Music, Acting and Dancing 


XXJ.- 


f 72. Sport .. i 

. ; ( droup (a), (y’at-uhing, Training and Exhibiting ; 

.— Sport and .\niuflc-J i Animals. 

tnents. i , 7;L Exhibition i drtmp (/*V Conjuring, Fortune-telling and siniilnr 

! and (lames , | Exhibitions. 

I dt'oup (c). Acrobatic and Athletic Exhibitions . . ; 
i \ Group (d). .‘Service of Places of Entertain rnrnl 

1 

Totai,, Si n-()Ri»KR 73 | 


Total, Order XXI .. 

74. Unskilled ( droup (a). Special Branches of Laboui 

Tuibour. \ drt)Up 0>). (leneral Unskilled l^ibonr 

Total, SrH-()Ri)KR 74 

76. Uiidotlned and Disreputable means of livelihood 

Total, Order XXIII 


XXIIl. — Indefinite 


10'24 


14*98 

12*74 

C04 

9*93 

0*87 

1U'80 


0*41 

112 

D53 


0*01 

2-.33 


2 84 


otit; 

12*G7 


Total, Order XX . j loo-oo 


XXIV.— Independent of ^ 
work. 


I 76. Property and t Group (a). Property and Allowances 
I Alms. ) &roiip (b). Clmrity and Endowment 

Total, Si’b-Ordkr 76 


77. Supported at C Group (a). Pensions 

tho Public < 

charge. ( (?r(mp (b). Prisoners, Ac. .. 

Total, Sud-Ouukk 77 

Total, Order XXIV 


:n*8tt 

12*157 


25 m 3« 

4*79 


♦ 58*20 


100 00 


12*61 


97*26 

2*75 

100*00 


8*04 I 
♦56-45 


"1 


74-19 

23 27 
2-24 
26-61 


100-00 
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OHAprmt XI. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

(TABLES XVII-A, XVII-B amd XVII-O.) 


Introductory. 

554. The distribution of the population by occupation or by thoir moans of live- 

latroductor Hliood 18 sliown in Table XVII. This table is divided 

a ro uc ry. three parts. Part A gives the total number of 

persons in the province, subsisting by each occupation, with details of their ages ; 
Part B shows thoir distribution by districts, without reference to age ; and Part C 
contains statistics of persons who combine agriculture with other occupations. 

555. The occupations returned by the people have been classified according to 

the scheme drawn up by the Census Commissioner, and 
^Priaeipiei and method of ciaioiiioa- principles Oil whioli it is based cannot bo better 

described than in his own words : — 

“ The object in view is to group the entries in the census schedules, as far as 
“ possible, in accordance with the distribution of occupations in India in general, 
“ and at the same time to allow for tho designation of special features found only 
“ in certain provinces. It is superfluous, therefore, to discuss tho classification in 
“use at the census of communities further advanced in economic differentiation, or 
“one based simply on the laws of sociological science. The classification now 
“ published is not altogether scientifically correct, but it will serve its purpose if it 
“ collects under one head occupations known to bo akin to each other, and keeps 
“ apart others which are nominally related. 

“ There arc certain classes of occupations in India which require a few general 
“ remarks before the details of the scheme are reviewed. In the first place, Gov- 
“ ernment service is so comprehensive a term in this country that, for the purposes 
“ of classification, it is necessary to restrict its application to the functions which 
“ cannot be dissociated from the main end of administration — protection and defence. 
“Thus, special functions undertaken by tho State in India beyond the primary 
“ duties above quoted are to be classed, not under tho head of Government service, 
“ but under their special designation. Public instruction will come under Education, 
“and ongineoring, meteorology, agricultural training, medical practice and 
“ administration under these heads respectively. It will be .almost impracticable 
“ to effect a complete separation from the general title to which objection is raised 
“ above, as tho combination of these special functions with that of the military or 
“ civil service of the Crown has been retained too closely in the schedules to admit 
“ of discrimination ; but, as far as possible, the principle above enunciated should 
“ be rigorously applied. It is the same with the service of local and municipal 
“ bodies, where only persons actually engaged in administration should bo entered 
“ under those titles. Engineers and road overseers or supervisors, sanitary iu- 
“spectors or surveyors, sohoolmastors and vaccinators, all have their fecial 
“groups, irrespective of the source from which their salary is drawn. If the 
“ extent to which the functions of the State are in India exorcised beyond the limits 
“ of protection bo in question, the best souroe of information will be the periodical 
“ lists published by Government of its employ^Si rather than a census return. 

“ A second class of occupations needing special treatment is the ver^ large one 
“ of what have been called ‘ Village Industries,’ one groat characteristic of which 
“ is that the same person both makes and sells. Amongst the most important of 
“these come tho brass-smith, blacksmith, cotton-weaver, potter, tanner, carpenter, 
“ and the like, representing with their fellows the bulk of tho artisan class through- 
“ out tho country. Owing to tho extension of towns, it is misleading to group 
“ such occupations under what would be otherwise an obviously suitable title, and 
“ some artisans indeed may have totally changed the character of the occupation 
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“on ©migrating . from the simple community to which they originally ministered. 
“ It Bas, thererore, been thought advisable to make no diflFerenco in the classifica- 
“tion between those who make and those who sell special goods, though in the 
“ sub-divisional groups'there is room for the general dealer, the commercial agent, 
“and other middlemen; and also for that class of dealers known by a special 
“ name in each province (gandtii, r.hilhar, kirkul, parchuran, ^c.), which supplies 
“ certain articles which are almost invariably associated together throughout the 
“ country. 

“ After the above general remarks, the scheme may be taken up in detsul. 
“ In the first place, the aggregate of the various means'of livelihood are divided into 
“the following main classes 

*' A. — Government. 

“ B.— ‘Pasture and Agriculture. 

• “ C. — Personal Service. , 

" D. — The Preparation and Supply of Material Substances. 

“ £. — Commerce and the 'Transport of Persons, Goods; and Messages and the Storage 
• of Goods. 

" P. — Profossions — Learned, Artistic and Minor. 

" G. — Indefinite Occupations and Means of Subsistonce Independent of Occupation. 

“ Of these, the first and fourth are the most complicated, though, making allow- 
" anoes for the defective return in certain cases, the former should b© nearly freed 
“ from all but those who can rightly be classed in it. The fourth has ha(l to be 
“ minutely sub-divided lest confusion should arise. 

“ Subordinate to the seven classes come 24 orders 

“The first few explain themselves. As regards the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth 
“and eleventh, the object the article or service is intended for is placed more 
“ prominently than' the material dealt with. On the other hand, from the twelfth 
“to the seventeenth, the latter is regarded as- more characteristic of the occupation 
“ than the object for which the prepared article is intended. The distinction is, of 
“ course, conventional only and not economic, as in both orders the makers and 
“sellers of an article are combined, and it is only in the eighteenth order’ that 
“ special mention is made of those who return themselves as exclusively engaged 
“ in distribution.” 


The. orders are divided it)to 77 sub-prdprs, some of which are further divided 
into groups.^ Under these again, there are 465 smaller units, which represent 
the nature of the various’ iceans of subsistence returned in the schedules. 


556. In 1881, only those persons were shown who were returned as actually 
CemMriion with INI exorcising an occupation, but, as the results obtained 

by this method were not found to be satisfactory, if 
was resolved, on the present 'occasion, to show under each occupation not only 
those who are actively engaged in it, but all those who subsist by it. No general 
. companson of the present figures with those of 1881 is, therefore, possible. I 
.fought at first it might be assumed* that the male workers of 1881 correspond 
more or less to the adult males in Table XVll, but an examination of the statis- 
tics soon convinced me that this assumption was not permissible, for the supple- 
mentary Table XU-B of 188l, in which age statistic’s are given for male workers 
in towns, showpd that a considerable proportion of these workers were under 15 
years of age. In the case of some occupations the ago distribution of male 
workers in towns might be taken as Ihe distribution for all the male workers, both 
urban and rural, but for occupations which are mainly rural, such aa agriculture, the 
urban proportions do not afford an altogether safe basis for a calculation. More- 
over, two different systems of Glassification were followed on the two occasions, 
and this again would prevent any comparison except for certain well-defined classes 
or occupations. As, however, it is. desirable to see whether the agricultural 
oharaetpr of the population is undergoing any -marked change, I have perforce 
adopted the age distribution for urban male workers and applied this to all agri- 
cultural male workers. Oh this basis, the proportion of male'aCTicultnral workers 
>of .15 and upwards to the total population of both sexes ’was l9'52 per cent, fn 
1881v 1891 the proportion of males of 15 and over, who depend on agriculture, 

was 19*62 per cent. The slight difference is fully accounted for by the fact th at 

82 
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Cllup.ZI. tho figure for 1891 includes a number of youths and old men who only depend ou 
li*ra.6G7. agriculture and are not actual workers. On the whole we may conclude. that 
agriculture holds practically the salne place among the occupaticins of the people 
• as it did in 1881. 


557. The accuracy of 

Infteoorftcy of tho rotvai. 

by the ehumerator, and the 
and classified. A common Qailse o? error is the use of vague and general expres- 
sions, such aa ‘ cooly,* ‘ Government service,’ ‘ cultivator,* Ac., but apart from’ these 
the return, has been fairly precise and complete. The abstraction was tested by 
tho re-working of a large proportion of the figures and by frequent references to 
the schedules in the case of little known or doubtful occupations ; but the statistics 
had to go through so many processes that *a certain amouiit of error in the final 
results was unavoidable. The classification presented great difficulties. It must 
be remembered that the schedules were written in six different languages, and the 
correct interpretation and classification of the many expressions employed was a 
task which taxed the resources of the Superintendent and his Deputies to the 
utmost. Another difficulty was caused by tho different value which is given to the 
same term in different localities. Thus, to take only one instance, a zaminddri 
amin in the south of the presidency means little more than a process server, or at 
the most an inferior kind of clerk, but in tho great Jeypore zamindari the term 
denotes an officer of almost tho same position as a tahsilnar. The statistics again 
may be somewhat misleading owing to the inclusion under a general name of a 
number of minor connected occupations, but this is an error common to all systems 
of classification and can be obviated only by descending to a degree of detail which 
would enormously increase the labour of preparing the tables. An instance- of 
what I mean is noted below under the head of planters. . 


he occupation returns depends mainly on the precision 
with which the p(?ople have described their occupations, 
the faithfulness with which- they have been recorded 
accuracy with which the entries have been abstracted 


558. The subjoined statement shows the proportions of tho population in each 
of the seven main classes in the province generally, 
in towns, and in villages 


Proportionf in tht Proriftot. 


Pvreentage of the number h in each ctann on the total population. 



Tot«l Population. 

• 

Males. 

t . . 


— .fc. 

Femalss. 

• 

Claw. 



• 








ToUI. 

Town. 

Country. 

Total. 

Town. 

Country. 

Total. 

Town. 

Conn try. 

•A.— Government 

866. 

581 

221 

2'7S 

0-03 

239 

2-89 

6*60 

2-04 

B . Feature and Agricnlturo .. 

6189 

l‘.)-07 

65*84 

02-51 

20*34 

66 95 

60*80 

19*02 

64-76 

C.- Personal Servioea 

899 

5-95 

2- G 8 

2-98 

•6-86 

2*67 

. 8-00 

6-08 

2-68 

D. —Preparation and Supply of 
Material Snbatancea. 

1864 

87*61 

16«2 

18*89 

37-40 

16*89 

18-89 

07-81 

16-84 

B , — Oommonse, Transport and 

8*47 

9-65 

171 

2-66 

10-88 

1*85 

2-80 

9*01 

.167 

Storage. 




• 

6*60 


1*91 



P.- ProfosiioiiB 

8-08 

6*46 

1*65 

2-14 

1-67 

6-88 

1-48* 

G.- Tndofinitt) Ooitupations 

998 

14*85 

9*89 

8-59 

18*44 

8-08 

11*21 

16-20 

10-68 

Total 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-QO 

100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 


Taking the province as a whole, 6,139 porsone in every 10,000* or rather more 
than three-fifths of tho population are supported by pasture and agriculture, and 
1 ,864, or nearly one-fifth, by the preparation and supply of material substances. • 
Indefinite occupations, the most important of which is general labour, form the 
means of subsistence of 9*92 per cent. About .3 per cent, depend for their live- 
lihood on. personal services ; Government employment supports 2'66 per cent.; 

* commerce, transport and storage * follows with 2’47 per cent. ; and tho professions 
come last with slightly over 2 per cent. 

559. The proportions for the rural population are practically the.same as those 
for the whole province, but there is a marked differ- 
proportioBi in T.WIU u4 i|f>' between the urban and rural population. For* 

example, 3,761 persons in 10,000, or more than a third of the t<Jtal urban -popula- 
tion, are engaged in the preparation and sujiply of material substances. Only about 
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one-fifth are supported by pasture and a^ioulture and a little over one-seventh by Chap. H.. 
indefinite occupations. Nearly one-tenth depend for their livelihood on commerce, 5®* 
transport and storage. The professional classes constitute 6'46 -per cent, of the 
urban population, while those engaged in personal services form 5*96 per cent. 
Government employes come last, but they number 581 in 10,000, or nearly thrice 
the proportion found in rural tracts; 

The sulyoined statement shows the distribution of the total population in each 
class between tpwn and country : — 



Claaa. 

* 

Town. 

Country. 

ToUl. 


A.— Gk)Tomment. ... 

21-8»> 

7812 

100*00 


B. — PMtare and A j^ioolture 

8*09 

96-91 

100*00 


C.— Poraonal Services 

1917 

. 80*88 

100*00 


D. — Preparation and Supply • of 
Material SulMtanooa. * 

• 19*46 

80*55 

ioo*po 


B.— Oommeroe, Ao. 

F. — ProfeBBiona 1 

37‘<il 

92*89 

100*00 


.30-70 

09-24 

100*00 


G.'-Indeflnite Ooonpatioiui ' ... | 

. 14-44 

85-AG 

100*00 


Total | 

^1 

9-66 

90-44 

100*00 


Proportioni between tbe eezei. 


ClasB. 

Number of femaloa por 
1,000 males. 

In town« 

In country. 

A. — Government .. 

978 

872 

B.—PaBtnre and Ag^iouV 

979 

986 

ture. 



C. — Poraonal Servioea 

1.070 

1,020 

D.— Preparation and Supply 

1,068 

1,049 

of Material Snbitan- 



06B. 



El. — Commoroo, Ao. 

918 

806 

F. — ProfeaaionB 

1,004 

874 

G.— Indefinite Oooupations. 

1,202 

1,848 


560. Under personal services, pre- 
paration and supply of material sub- 
stances and indefinite occupations, the 
females, both in town and in country, 
exceed the males, while in cla 3 se 8 A, B 
and E the latter preponderate. Under 
‘the head of Professions, the number of 
females is in towns slightly in excess of 
that of males, while in tho country the 
latter predominate. The gi*e8t excess of 
females in the indefinite class is due to 
the preponderance’ of this sex among the 
general labourers and the rice-pounders 
and buskers. 


Diatriot Stfttiatigi. 


501. The proportions for each class in the different 
districts are shown in the following table : — 


Pereeniage of the nuMbere in each close of oeeupatmi m the total jTopufatioii of each flistiict. 


• 

Diatriot. 

CUsa A. 

ClliRM B. 

Claaa C. 

OlaRH D. 

ClaMi K. 

CliiRR F. 

• 

Class G. 

Total. 

Ganjani 

Viaagapatam 

Gudivari ... 

Kiatna • 

Nellore 

Coddapah 

Knmool 

Bollary 

Anantapur 

Madras 

Chinglepnt 

North Aroot 

Salem 

CoimliRtoro 

Nflgiria 

Boutb Aroot 

Tanjore 

Tricninopoly 

Madura ... • 

3‘innevolly • . , , 

Malabar 

South Ganara 

t Ganjfim 

Aj^no^ ] Vixagapatam ..r 

( Godivart 

8-02 
278 
8-09 
8*66 
3*50 
8*68 
8*99 
2-00 
4*71 
0*45 
• 819 
280 
2*27 
1*7S 
8*31 
2*18 
8*40 
2*79 
1*62 
203 
1*03 
1*62 
0*68 
6*14 
2*03 

• • ! 

8*30 
4-61 
2*42 
3*76 
8*84 
3*26 
.3*13 
2*49* 
2*91 
9'66 
2*90 
2*67 
2*51 
3-97 
8-40 
2-11 
• 2*58 

2*02 
3*71 
2*77 
2*55 
1*61 
0*28 
0-94 
2*88 

17*52 

19*26 

18*62 

19-48 

28*24 

18*16 

10*12 

17*67 

19*78 

.32*03 

10*44 

14*37 

18*99 

24-90 

11-76 

11-04 

17*89 

18*92 

16*21 

23*47 

24*36 

19*63 

10*42 

9*32 

10*07 

26.3 

1-40 

.3-10 

1*72 

1*91 

1-07 

l-4<5 

1-BO 

2*06 

12-74 

1-96 

1*92 

, 1-02 

1- 84 

[ 3-86 

1-00 

8-79 

•1*83 

2- 94 
2-00 
4-55 
200 
8*88 
2-08 
201 

245 

0- 91 
1*,30 

1- 89 
1*73 
1*08 

1 18 

• 1-.30. 
1-03 

10-10 

1-87 

1-39 

1- 40 
201 

2- 40 

1 .39 
3*96 
2-21 

2 10 
213 
3*13 

• 2 83 

0 2.3 
0-5.3 
0-7(5 

l(J-74 
1.3 52 

11- 90 
9-37 

12- 00 
8-12 

11-06 
7-90 
7-90 
24-42 
13 22 
761 
.6-76 
•872 
11-66 
|l’64 
7-27 
(5-74 
• 9-32 
7.38 
824 
11-4.3 
4-91 
16-9.3 
7-24 

100*00 
' 100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
' 100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100-00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
1(^00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
. 100*06 

toTAL, dRlTiaO TmiTOlY ... 

1 • • 

8*56 

61*89 

2*69. 

1 

847 

8-08 1 

999 

10000 

— -- JL_ 
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Ohlp.ZI. Bxcluqling Madras City and the Agency Tracts, which are, respectively, entirely 
pua. 562. urban and rural in their character, the proportion of the agricultural population 
varies from 53*78 per cent, ip Qanjam and Nellore to 70*64 per cent, in South 
Arcot. Trichinopoiy stands second to NellofO with 69*89 per cent, and North 
Arcot comes next with 69*84 per cent. Salem, Bellary, Maaura, Guddapah and 
Auantapur have each a higher percentage of agricultural population than the 
province as a whole. The proportions iii Tanjore and. South Canara are slightly 
below the average for the presidency, while the figures for the remaining districts 
are considerably below it. 

TFndor preparation and supply of material substances, the proportions vary ' 
from 11*04 per cent, in South Arcot to 24*90 per cent, in Coimbatore. Malabar is 
seepnd on tho list with 24*35 per cent, and Tinnevelly comes next with 23*47 per 
cent. The high percentage in Coim&atoro is due to the large number of its* leather- 
workers and cotton-weavers.- In Tinnevelly persons engaged in the cotton 
industry and in toddy-drawing are very numerous, while Malabar contains the 
largest number of fishermen and coir manufacturers and a considerable number of ■ 
toddy-drawers. 

In the class of indefinite occupations, Ganjam stands first with 16*74 per 
cent., Yizagapatam comes next with 13*52 per cent.,, and Chiugleput follows close 
with 13*22 per cent. Nollore, Qoddvari, Kurriobl, South Arcot, Nflgiris and 
South Canara have each over 10 per cent., while in the ‘remaining districts the 
proportions are below the average for the presidency, Salem coming last with only 
5*75 per cent. • 

Under personal services the proportion is highest in the Nflgiri district, 

Vizagapatam comes next and Nollore stands third, while tho lowest proportion is 

found in South Canara. .. . ' 

• 

Of persons dependent on commerce, transport and storagO, the highest pro- 
portions are found in Malabar, where 455 in every 10,000 are engaged in this class 
of occupations. Then come in . order Nilgiris, Tanjore, Qoddvari and Madura. 
South Arcot comes last with only one per cent. The high proportion in Malabar 
is due partly to the very large number of its general merchants, partly to the large • 
number of its ships’ officers and boatmen, and partly, if -not mostly, to the hi^h 
proportion of its porters. The large number of boatmen and cartmen found in 
Qoddvari contribute to its high position in this class, while the high percentage in 
Madura is due to the presence of a large number of money-lenders. In South 
Arcot there is a main line of railway and two branch lines, and there are numerous 
roads connecting different parts of the district. Besides these advantages, the 
district has two ports of its own in Porto Novo and Cuddalore, and the French 
port of Pondicherry is just across the border, yet the percentage of commercial 
men is the lowest in the presidency. I cannot explain this anomaly. 

Tho proportion of people supported by the professions varies from 3*96 per 
cent, in Tanjore to 0*91 pur cent, in Vizagapatam. Both Tanjore and Malabar 
have 9 relatively largo number of priests and na'live quack-doctors ; the former 
also contains a large number of musicians and the latter a considerable number of * 
astrologers and exorcists. 

Class A.— Government 


5^3, This class comprises three orders : — I, Ad- 
cum a ; ooTtnunrat. ministration ; II, Defence ; and III, Foreign and Feu- 
datory State Service. 

Of the 903,994 persons in this class, 871,425 or 96 per cent, belong to Order I, 
or, in other words, are supported by administrative work ; 32,029 persons are 
engaged in the defence of the country, while, those employed in foreign and feuda- 
tory state service number only 540. 


Order I Administration. 

563. Urder this order there are three sub-orders : — 1, Service of the Imperial 
.t‘ ta II. .1 and Provincial Governments ; 2, Service of Local and 

ord.,1.: id«toutr.ti.«. Municipal, bodies; and 3, Village Service; It shoidd 
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Sub-order 8.~8ervioo of Local and 
Manio^al bodioi. 


’fkjf ; 

be remembored that, as already explained^ the figures in the first two, sub-orders Chap. XL 
only refer to occupatipns which are inseparably .connected with the main end of para. 570. 
Government, but do not include those employed in the special functions Of the 
State, such, as education, sanitation, medical practice, engineering, Ac., which are 
separately shown under, their appropriate designations'. 

584. Sub-oi^dw I contains 267,542 persons, or nearly one-third of the popu- 
* . lation, comprised in^he order. About 70 per cent, of 

p»riu'2JS" are messengers and. menials, and a little oyer 

one-fourth are either clerke in Government ofiices or 
officers in the Police, Excise and lleglstration Dopailments. 

565. There are 23,660 persons in the service of 
Local and Munici]^! bodies, tlie majority of whom are 
menials. 

586. Sub-oi‘der 3, Village Service, numbers 580,223 or nearly two-thirds of {he 
«»u mn . population comprised' in, the order and includes uon- 

u or • . Hr* •. «*• agricultural headmen, accountants and watchmen. . The 
number of persons returned under the last jiead is 3^4,893, oi* 68 per cent, of tlie 
total of the sub-order. It is possible that the .actual number of village menials . is 
considerably in excess of this number, for unless they were specifically described 
as in village service, they would lio classed under t^e general designation. Simi- 
larly; it is doubtful whether the number of village headmen is correct. Nearly every 
headman . has -some landed interest in the village, arid tho largo number (94,434) 
of non-agricultural village headmen and their dependents is almost certainly 
incorrect. It' was, I think, a mistake to attempt any distinction between headmen 
connected with agriculture and others. 

Order II Defence. 

567. This order contains two sub-ordpra, viz.^ (4) Army, pd (5) Navy and 

. Marine. 'There are 32,029 persons in the order, nearly 

. “ ' •* all of whofu belong to the Army, officers of the Navy 

. and tho, Marino with thpir filmilies numbering only 8; 1,025 persons have been 
shown as army officers or thoi'e dependents, and 30,114 under ‘ non-commissioned 
officers and privates.’ Followers and clerical establishments number 785 and 97 
respectively. 

The district with the largest number of people engaged in the defence Of tho 
country is Bdlary, which has .a large garrison of European and Native troops. 
Vizagapatam stands next, and then come in order Malabar, Chingleput, Trichlno- 
poly, North Arcot, South Cana'ra, Gan jam and Goddvari. It will be observed that 
there is a military canton piont in each of those districts e.xoept Trichinopoly and 
North Arcot." Trichinopoly town, however, though n6ta cantonment, is a.military 
station, while North Arcot furnishes a largo number of recruits for tho Native 
• arirfy, and there is a military depdt at Vellore. 

Order LI I Foreign and Feudatory State Service. 

568. The total number of persqps connected with Foreign and Feudatory State 

Service is only 540. ’ Of these 523, or about 97 per 
*****^'^ cent., are engaged in administrative service: ‘ The 
majority of those were enumerated in Coimbatore and 
Malabar, the former of which borders on Mysore, Cochin and Ti-aviincore, and the 
latter on Mysore and Cochin. 


Class B.— Pasture and Agriculture. 


. inMi 1 : Faiture and Agrlenltnrt. 


569. This class contains two orders: — IV Live 
Stock and V Agriculture. 

970. The total number Of persons engaged in .connection with live ; stock ia 
Orfir IT: I4t« «to«k. '716,549. Of these, 710,443, or mora^than 99 per cent., 
, ' , are dependent upon stock breeding and dealing; and- 

only one per cent, on subsidiary services to stock. 


88 
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Chap; XI. 571. first of these , siib-ordera contains three groups — (a) Horses and 
.l)ara.’571. ’ horned oattlo (407,387) ; (h) Other, draught, &c., animals 

(921); and (c) Small stock (302,135). The main items 
. composing grhup («) are (1) Herdsmen (381,120) and 

(2) Cattle..breedor8 and dealers (25,139). It will be observed that 211,583, or 
about 56 per cent., of the herdsmen are between the ages’of 5 and 15. Among 
those again, the boys .number 184,033, while there are only 27,650 girls, or, in 
• other words, there are nearly seven boys to every girl employed in looking after 
cattle. The largest number- of herdsmen is found in the Goddvari ‘ district. 
Cattle breeders and dealers are most numerous in Coimbatore, Mal^ibar, Nellor© 
and Bellary. Coimbatore is well-known for the fine trotting bullocks reared by 
its inhabitants, the famous Kdngayam breed being especially good. In Nollore, 
the breeding of cows and draught bullocks forms the pursuit of 'a considerable 
number of the inhabitants. The figures, Imwever, for these two districts do not 
frilly represent the extent .to which, cattle-breeding prevails, for most of the 
breeders are also farmers, and many have no doubt been rctiuned as such in the 
schedules.. In group (r) are included sheep and goat brooders and- dealers, 
shepherds, pig-breeders and dealers and swineherds. Shepherds and sheep breedr 
ers and dealers constitute 97 per cent, of the group, and are most numerous 
in Vii!a*gap.atam. Tinnevelly, Cuddapah and Kistna have each over 25,000, and 
North Arcot and Nellore eacli over 20,000, Pig-breeding, as a means of liveli- 
hood, has very few. followers in this presidency, the number of persons who depend 
on this occupation being only 8;558. Of these nearly one-half ' are - found in 
South Arcot and North Arcot. A very large proportion of persons in group (6) 
are ass and mxilo.breeders and dealers, and they are more numerous, in .Kistna than 
olsewhero. • 


572. of persons engaged in subsidiary services to stock, more than one-half 
are farriers and gelders, while horse, bullock and elo- 
**"'**'** phhnt breakers form one-sixth. Under the former 
** ’ head, Salem shows the largest number .(606), which is 

no doubt partly due to' the presence of a* Cavalry Remount Dep6t at Hosdr. ^ 
. Goddvari lias the largest number (474) under the latter head, and the majority of* 
them are probably bullock-breakers. 


573. Agriculture is the main occupation of the province. It is divided'into 
, four sub-orders, the proportional strength of each of 

0,d.rV:Agri.uU«r.. . is shown bcloW •- ' 

Proportion of each Sub-order in Order V to tbtal of Order, 



Sub-order. 

• 

Actual 

strength. 

Poroentago 
on total of 
Order. 



10. Lftnd-ownfrrs and Farneri 

» let 

10,704,228 

79-72 



11. Agricultural Labourori 



4,109.788 1 

19*61 



12. Growers of Special Product s and Troos] .. 

• 

184,162 

. 0*64 



13. Agrici^lural Training and Buporyislon 

• 


6,906 

003 




Total ... 

80,956,089 

ioooo 

• 


Ittb'Ordw la lud. 


574. Persons who have an interest in land form the large majority and 
constitute nearly 80 per ceilt. of the total of the order 
and 47 '32 per cent! of the entire population of th&' 
province. Of these 2,947,636, or 8’35 per cent, of the entire population, are non- 
cultivating land occupants, -8,257,606, dr 23'39 per cent., arp cultivating occupants, 
and .5,421,286, .dr 15'36 per cent., are cultivating tenants and sharers. The- 
'cultivating occupants are nearly thrice a's many as the non-cultivating, anil this ia 
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satisfactory in so far as it shows that the land is not passing out of the hands oi Chap. XI. 
the actual working farmer. para*- 575. 

The proportions of tenants and non-cultivating occupanth on the tQtal of- 
Sub-order 10 vary in the different districts as sliown in the following- table : — 


Percentage Of the mmhera of non-cultivating occupants amt tenants on the total o/" Sub-order 10 . 


District. 

Non-culti- 

vating 

occupants. 

• 

Tenants. • 

District. 


PICR CENT. 

PER CENT. 


Qanjam 

29 33 

48*49. 

Balein 

Yisagapathm * 

1506 

6U*83 

Coimbaioru 

(lodAvari ... i 

22-64. 

4306 

.Nflgiris . . . 

Kistna ...% i 

1704 . 

21-85 

South AriM»t 

Nclloro 

.30-62 

2234 

Tan j ore 

Cuddapah ... ••• 

, 26*19 

23-97 

Trichinopoly 

Knrnool ' 

3601 

1616 

Madura 

Bollary ^ 

21’70 

21*84 

Tinnorclly * 

Anantapuf 

26 46 

33*02 

Malabar 

Ghinglepul 

2765 

34 82 

South Canani 

North Arcot 

• 

15 01 

22*76 

• - , 



PER CENT. 

12-43 

12»2 

4*no 

9 1’7 
22*10 
19 58 
. U87 
26-50 
9;ti 
428 


PER fKNT. 

18*13 
15-48 
lG-5({ 
14 74* 
43*89 
18*24 
19*36 
16 01 
8 1 -HO 
67*36 


Tenants are relatively most numerous in Malabar, South Canara an*d Vizaga- 
patam, and least numerous in .South Arcot* In Malabar and Vizagapatama great 
deal of land is owned by jenmis and zemindars respectively, and this is let* out to 
. tenants. In Kurnobl, more than dne-third of those who Are interested in land 
are non-cu]tivating occupants, in Nellore about 31 per cent, come under this* 
bead, while South Ganara shows tho lowest proportion. ••There ai’e 77,017 non- 
cultivating tenants, of whom 4i,55.3 are found in Malabar and 15,2, ')3 in Kistna. 
.It may be noted that amopg non-cultivating occupants and non-cultivating 
tenants, females aro in excess of males. Females, especially . widows, who own , 
lands and who have no male relatives to cultivate) thorn on their behalf, aro obliged 
•to sublet their lands, but some of the excess of females is due to the error noted 
below. . . * 

Tho statistics for the various occupations under Sub-order Id are not, however, 
altogether trustworthy, and especially is thi.s tho case as reg.ards the distinction . 
between cultivating and non-cultivating. The instructions on this point were as 
clear and explicit as I could make them, • but I fear that in a hot inconsidei'aWo 
number ef entries tho distinction was disregarded. I frequently noticed in the 
schedules that while tho occupation of the head of the bouse was given as 
‘pultivRtion — pattdddr,’ the •enti 7 against tho women -and children was simply 
• ‘ pattdddr— dependent.’ Thus the former appears in the returns jis a cultivating 
•and the latter as non -cultivating occupants, and this error swells the number of non- 
cultivators and accounts to some extent for the excess of females under that head. 
A fairly common entry wAs ‘cultivation,’ without the addition of any word to 
show tho connection with the land. Those persons were assumed to be cultivating- 
tenants, but many of tliem no doubt.had ocoupanoy rights, for the occupancy teiiant • 
or peasant proprietor and the mere tenant at will both alike usually describe Ui.eir 
occupation as cultivation. 


• 575 . Sub-order li. Agricultural Labourers, numbers 4,109,738 persons, or 19-61 

,, ^ per cent, of the total agricultural population. They 
anb-«rd«ril.>-AffrienUnT. • onrwi. <Jividod into' farm-servants and field labourora, tho 

former torni being used to depoto yearly labourers, and the latter temporary hands 
employed for the harvest, &c. This distinction is desiVablo, but I doubt whether 
the statistics are altogether trustworthy. Males predominate among tho former 


• In the case of jieriona whose ocenpation, or means of sobsistinico, is oonnootod with tho land, the exact natni^ 
of the tenure is to be shown by onturidjr whether tho poraon in a fiatUdir, paikAri, lo|jiiik4ri,* perakndi, iiiinidAr, Ao. 
If ho cnltivates tlio land himself and does not \vi it out for rent, tho word cnltivation should bo jirefixod to the word 
•howinff the nature of tho tenure. Thus, for a cultivating pattAdir, the entry would bo ' cultiraiion-pattidAr,’ while*. 
it be does not. ooltivate the land bimself, 4ho entry will simply be * pattAdAr.* 
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Chao XI. and fotqalos among the latter, for females are rarelj employed permanency, 
p«r£'670'. but they are temporarily engaged in large humbers at the time of tmnsplanting 
paddy seedlings and the harvest. 

Of the total number of agrioulthral labourers 3,174,787 are hdd labourers,, 
.and only 934,951 are farm-servants. Thus, for every farm-servant there are three 
field labourers on an average in the presidency. He Bgures for Malabat- and 
Taniore, however, differ widely- and deserve special attention. . In the former there 
are "^nly 244 farm-servants ag.ain8t 624,387 field labourers, wWe in the latter 
there arc nearly thrice a:s many farm-servants as there are field labourers. Ip 
Malabar the s/stem of engaging agricultural la^tirers 

aunarently find favour with the land-owners, while the Mirdsiddrs of laujore 
nrSer to^engage the services of labourers for the year round, 
cniraeed are known as ‘ pannaikkdrans.’ But, as I have stated above, the statistics 
Hlm.dd bo accepted with reserve, so far as the -distinction between farm-servants 

and field labourers goes. 

576 Sub-order 12, Growers of Special •Products and Trees, numbers only 

. • 134,162, or 0-64 per cent, of the agricultural popula^ 

sub-order i2.4dJrowori of Spooial Qf these 76,024 aTO betel- vine cultivators and 

Producu and Treof. . 35^848 urO gardeners. -Employes in Govertiment 

forests number 8,184, while persons connected with the planting industry form 
4 932 Tbe only other occupations in this . order which give employment to a 
considerijle number of persons are those' of market-gardener, cocoanut-grower, 
manure-preparer aud fruit-grower. Betel-vine and areca-nut f 
numerous in Taniore .and Tinnevelly, where a considerable extent >3 • 

•cultivated with th^ vino. • North Arcot contains the largest ^ ^£^-01 

and Salem the largest humber of employes in government forests. Many ot 
the latter however have no doubt returned their occupation as . Goverpment 
servire,’ ‘ Poon-GoVernmonl,' or the like, for.their distribution is potiP accor^nce . 


L * < 


with tho distribution of forests. 

• Persons engaged in the planting -of tea,, coffee and cinchona number 

This includes pknters, superintendents, managers and senaS’ 

.&c., and their dependents. The statistics have, however, been further separated, 
and detailed figures for each, district are given below : • 


Stadstien of perHona inehtdeti mder the hern! of plantert, ^c., in Tablf XVII- 



r #- 

Total. 

Planterfl. 

PlaAtera’ 

dupendentii. 

Baperln- 

teitidentB, 

• '&0. 

Suporintoii- 
dents*, Ac.| 
depvnd^tB. 

Ornraeeri, 
llaiatrioBp &o., 
including their 
dependonte. ^ 

Diltrict. 

• 

T' 

*3 

T 

£ 



i 

s 

1 

0) 


w 

1 

1 

^ ^ 

1 

GuDjarn 

Bellnry* 

Auantapur 

MadruH . ^ ... 

Ohinglopnt * 

Sulom 

^oimljatoro 

KAgiriH ... .f. 

Triohinopoljr 

Madura 

TijiiiQvelly 

Malabar • 

^outh Canara 
. ( Ganlam 

•Agtooy lYiaagapatam... 

i ^ 

.3 

1 

4 

sa 

7 

163 

n6 

1,248 

19. 

169 

67 

667 

86 

9 

6 

10. 

6 

78 

100 

.* 886 
• 

988 
71 
747 
. T7 
9 
5 

3 

• ... 

7 

♦ 30 

6 

• 168 

id 

8 
184 

27 

8 

6 

'*4 

> 

. io 

22 

. 1 
128 

’ (5 

m 

12 

•io 

36 

6 

220 

- ii* 

361 

38 

2 

8 

1 

3 

77 

2 

S’ 
• 6 

... 

2 

*49 

* 2 
.2 

1 

8 

108 

8 

8 

12 

10 

*1 

4 

3 
.6 
106 
108 
83i 
19 
141 
62 
460 
• 41 

3 

5. 

80 

9.4 

* 602 

6 

• 227 
68 
830 
• • 29 

Total ... 

9r761 

8,181 

486 

60 

889 

698 

97 


66 

140 

1,781 

1,999 

• 


It will bo seen that tbe cultivation of tea, coffee and cinchona w j^™ed oh 
to a considerable extent only in two districts, viz.„Nllgiris and Malabar. In 
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Madura, Salem, Ooiinbatoro, South Canara and Tinnevolly there are a few persons Chap. XI. 
engaged in the industry, while the number in the remaining districts is insignificant, para. 579. 
and for tlie most part merely represents planters who happened to bo there on the 
census night, their plantations being elsewhere. I cannot say whether there are 
really 44 female planters in Malabar, but this figure correctly rej)rosents the 
schedule entries. 


The largest number of vegetable-growers and manure-preparers is found in 
Madura, and nearly one-half of the number of cocoanut-growers in South Canara. 
Malabar, strange to say, has only four persons solely engaged in cultivating the 
cocoanut palm, while the number of persons in this district who have been returned 
as cocoanut-dealers is no less than 6,953. The growers of the cocoanut have pre- 
sumably been returned as land-owners or farmers. Nearly all the cardamom and 
pepper growers of the province are found in Malabar, where, and in the adjoining 
State of (Jochin, the pepper vine is so largely cultivated tliat the cheapness of this 
article in these phices has given rise to a Tamil proverb. 

577. Under agricultural training and supervision there are 6,906 persons, almost 
all of whom are agents, managers, ivc., of landed 
Of the latter more than one-half are found in 
Malabar and Tanjore. The Kdrnavans of Malaydlam 
tarwads swell the total in the former district, while in tho latter the compara- 
tively largo number must be due to absenteeism among the landed proprietors. 

There are two model-farm managers in tho province, both of whom are in 
tho Chingleput district, and they are connected with the Agricultural farm at 
Saiddpet. 


578. 'The total agricultural population of the province is 20,956,029 according 
T«i.i XVI I- A. This includes forest officers and 

forest rangers, &c.,and persons engaged in agricultural 
training and supervision. Excluding these, the number of persons who are solely 
engaged in agriculture comes to 20,939,939 or 59’32 per cent, of tho entire 
population. In addition to these there are 962,783 persons who follow other 
occupations in conjunction with agriculture, so that 21,902,722 persons, or 62’05 
per cent, of the population, arc either wholly or in part dependent for their liveli- 
hood on agriculture or tho possession of landed property. Tho statistics of 
combined occupations will now be discussed in detail. 


579. Tho number of persons returned as combining agriculture with some 
* other occupation is 962,783, or 6‘70 per cent, of the 

.Diun?**^*** **“^*“*^ population not solely engaged in agriculture. Of these 

761,293 are land occupants, 178,634 tenants, and 22,956 
farm-servants and field labourers. The distribution of those over the seven main 
classes is shown below ; — 


Statement »homng the number of pereons in each eUim teho combine agrieullure with 
non-agricultural occupations. 



Number of 

Btrenfifth 
of non*ngri‘ 
cultural popu* 
lation. 

Porcentugn of 



poraona in each 

tho nunibcrain 

Percentage 

Clnaa. 

clasB who are 
alao a{fri> 
cultiiriat a. 

each claaa in 
column 2 on the 
total ihoroof. 

of column 2 
on colnmn 3. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

A. — Govi^rnmont 

167,429 

903,994 ' 
• 73l,r»39 > 

IG36 

17 41 

; B.— Paaturc and Agricnlture 

61,740 

537 

707 

C. — Pcraonal Sorvicoa ... 

nH,2r>9 

1,055,598 1 

]2'28 

11-20 

D. — Preparation luid Supply of Material Bubatancoa ... 

1 467,162 

0,580,502 

873,081 

48-52 

7 10 

E. — Commrrco 

6«,294 

86,064 

6 8.5 

6-44 

F.— Profeaaiona 

715,08.'} 

800 

11-08 

(].- 'Indofinito Oocapationa 

26,2^46 

.3,600,376 

2-73 

0-76 

ToTAt ... 

968,783 

14 , 860,873 

100 00 ! 

; 

6 70 


• Thia la the total of Ordor IV and ofX'iipntionH CIS to 69 in Ordor V. 
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Chap. XI. Of number of persOHS who have returned these combined occupations, 

para. 579. about one-half arc in class D, one-sixth in class A, one-eighth in class 0, and the 
rest in the remaining clSiSses. Descending to detailed occupations, 10'86 per cent, 
are village watchmen and .other menials ; 6*62 per cent, are toddy-drawors ; washer- 
men constitute 6 60 per cent., cotton-weavers 5’28 per cent., barbers 4*47 per cent., 
and carpenters 4 40 per cent. Shoemakers come next with 3‘95 per cent., and priests, 
ministers, &o., grocers and general condiment dealers and potters have each more 
than 3 per cent. Gold and silver workers aceount for 2 '80 per cent, and herdsmen 
and shepherds for 2' 1 8 per cent, and 2'01 per cent, respectively. Of persons em- 
ployed in the service of Government, more than one-sixth are also connected with 
the land. Among those engaged in personal services and in the professions more 
than 10 per cent, are also agriculturists. About 7 per cent, of the total number of 
persons in classes B and D have also some connection with the land, while, among 
persons employed in commerce, transport and storage, there are only 6 per cent, 
who also combine landholding or agriculture with their other occupation. The 
Subjoined statement shows the proportion of persons engaged in the different 
non-a«icultural occupations who combine agriculture or the possession of land 
with tbeir particular calling : — 

Staienwnt xlioiniig the pcreeiifayv of tlte unmtiei' of persona in the principal nvn-ayriciitturiil 
oaupatiom uho combine ayricuUnre. 



1 

Percentage 


1 

of persons 


I 

who have 

Claati. 

j Occupation. 

some ('.onncc- 
Ition with the 


1 

1 land on the 


1 

i total of, the 


i 

occupation. 

. . . 


— — 


^ OlFicera 

18-2d 


Office superintendents and clerical establiahmcntB, 

7116 

-Govornment . , ^ 

police and excise iuspectors, sub-registrars, Ac. 


Clerical establishments in Municipal service 

GoO 


Village accountants 

4015 


J Watchuteu and other menials 

26-47 


Cattle breeders and dealers and commissariat farm 
cstublishmcnt. 

7-22 

^Paituro and 

Herdsmen 

5*62 

Agriculture. ^ 

Sheep and goat breeders and dealers 

Shepherds 

10-62 

8-36 


Rat, monkey, ja4-kal, crocodile, Ac., catchers . . 

9-73 


1 Agents, managers of lauded estates . . 

28-47 

Pernonal Her- j 

1 Barbers 

17-60 

vices. 1 

Washermen 

12-34 

( 

' Sweepers and sciivengora . . 

5-99 

f\ Ctiw and butfaiu keepers and milk and butter sellers. 

5-32 


(ihco preparers and sellers 

10-01 


1 GrainHlealere 

7*61 


' Gocoanut'dealers 

1 G-78 


Country spirit distillers and sellers . . 

6*92 


Toddy drawers and sellers 

14-42 


1 Coffee pi'epureri and Boilers 

Molasses (jaggery, gur), Ac., makers and sellers 

5-48 


10-62 


1 Salt preparers and sellers 

7-84 


Grocers and ^neral condiment dealers 

Betel-leaf and areca-nut sellers 

706 

Preparation 

7-89 

and Supply of 

Tobacco and snuff manufacturers and sellers 

6-16 

Material Sub/ 

Oil preasers and sellers .. 

8-68 

stances. 

Oil-cake dealers 

9*62 

Stone qnarry owners, contactors, marblo-dealors, Ac. 

6*70 


Building contractorM 

6*20 


Stone and marble workers 

6-07 


Masons 

0*76 


Mud wall and roof builders 

513 


Cart-makers, carriage makers and soUers 

1606 


Bangle makers and sellers in glass 

Flower garland makers and sellers 

8-22 


8*29 


Knife and tool makers and sellers 

603 

1 

Gunpowder makers and sellers 

6-30 
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Statement ahowimj the percrntage of the numbpr of personn in the principal non-‘(tgrimltnral Chap. XI, 
occupation, s u'ho comhinc agriculture — continued. para. 579, 


< k'ciipal ion. 


! Puruwiilaifo 
I of peraons 
I who h»vo 

Honio CiJiinfiC- 

tion with tho 
l&iid on the | 
total of tho j 
occupation. [ 


-Prepariitiiin 
and Supply of 
Material Sub- 

NtamM'H <•on^ 


f. Firework makura ami Mcllci 8 
! Blanket wouvc'Ih anil aellfra 
I Cotton clouQura, preSMOVS and ginnera 
I Cotton carpet and rug inukera and aollera 
j Cotton-weavers, mill-ownera and managers 
Cotton yarn and thread (for weaving) leUera 
I Flax Hpiiinora, weavers and aellurH 
I Onttittorrt and clothes and tpiilt dealers 
I Pioce-gooda dualera 
1 (lold and silver deulecN 
. Gold and silver workers 
i Plato and plated ware deali*rs 
V I Ruby and emerald, Ac., deiilerH 
Brass workers and sellers 
Copiwr workers and sellers 
Brass and copper dealers 
Blacksmiths . . 

Iron and hardware dealers 

Potters and pot and pipe-lM>wl iuakt*rs and sellers 
Wood cutters .ind sawyers 
Cwpentera 

Bamboo and rattan splitters, workers and sellers 
I Indigo workers and dealers 
Shoe, sandals and Ixiot makers and sellers 
Ificle, horns and bone doalors .. 


Commeree, 

'rronsport and 
Storage 


Money* lenders and nawii-brokers .... j 

Money changers ana testers ... i 

Hank clerks, cashiers, bill-collectors, aecoimtauts, Ae. 

General merchants 

Shopkeepers, otherwise unspecified 

Farmers of tolls, ferries, Ac. 

Formers of lirpior, opium, Ae. 

Contractors, otherwise iins|iecitied 

Cart owners and drivers, carting agents, Ac. 

Livery stable* keepors 

Pnlki bearers, owners, &v. • ! 

Messengers, unspooitiod .1 

Watchmen (not village) 


' Priests, ministers, preachers, miHsionories, Ac 
I Catoohists, readers, senana mission service 
Kxoreists, hail-avertcrs, amulottiers, Ac. 

I Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, Ac. 

[ Church, temple, mosque, Ac., service j 

I Principals, professors and teachers in colleges, ( 
I Mchofds, Acs. I 

I Private secretaries and clerks . . ' 

i Public scribes and copyists 

i Barristers, advocates and pleaders 
I Solicitors ond attorneys 
I Law agents, mukhtiirs, Ae. 

■” I Articled clerks and other lawyers’ clerks 
Stamp-vendors 
Petition-writers 

Practitioners without diploma . 

Astrologers, genealogists and hoi*OBCope'Custers 

Diviners 

Bandmasters and players (not military) 

Actors, singers and dancers 
BufToons 

Story and ballad reciters 

Exhibitors of puppets 

^ Billiard-room and theatre ownership, Ac 


-Indotinile 

Occupations. 


Road, canal and railway labourers 
Disreputable means of livelihood 
Edncational or oihor endowments, scholarships, Ac. 

Pension, civil services 

Pension, military services 
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POOD AND DBINK. 


Class C— Personal Services. 


580. Order VI, Personal, Household and Sanitary Services, contains 1,056,698 
.. A 1 ITT B < *. persons, or 2'99 per cent, of the total population. 

ClMt C, Order VI: Parional, 4 cm * .A .. > ^ 

SenrioM. 


— a * 

This order is sub-dividod into throe sub-orders — 


14. — I’ersonfil and DomeHtic Services. 

15. — Non-domestic Establishments. 

16. — Sanitation. 


Nearly all the persona shown in this order are supportotl by personal and 
domestic services, and only a very small number depend upon non-dotnestic ser- 
vices and sanitation. 

581. Of the 1,007,422 persons contained in Sub-order 14, a large majority are 

washermen, barbers and in-door ser* 


Inb-orltr 14. Penonal and DomMtU StrvleM. 


1 

Numbiv of 


femaleB }>or 

Ooou|)ati(m. 

1,000 maloM. 


Total. 

Adult. 

L — - — 



I 

900 

879 

j Wfuilioriiion . . 

1,068 

1,087 


reversed. Harbers are most numerous in 
and in-door servants in Malabar. 


vants. Among in-door servants there 
are 39,228 males and 58,309 females ; of 
these again, 24,075 are adult males and 
40,471 are adult females. These figures 
bi'iug out the well-known fact that 
females are more often ougageii as in- 
door servants than males. Among wash- 
ermena Iso the females predominate, 
while among barbers the relations are 
Coimbatore, wa.sbermcu in Vi/.agapatara, 


582- Sub-order 15 contains 11,03.') persona, nearly all of whom are hotel, board- 
ing house, and refreshment-room keepers. 'Phese are 
ubujhm^**'”*^*”'^**"****^ *** numerous in Malabar. The number of adult 

females who are engaged in this occupation is 4,658, 
while the adult males number only 2, .556. 

583. The next Sub-order, Sanitation, contains 
8uba>rder 16.— SaniutioB. 37,141 persons, most of wlioni are sweepers and 

scavengers. 


Class D. ' Preparation and Supply of Material Substances. 

584. This class comprises eleven orders. The 
proportion bome by each of them to the total popula- 
tion is given below : — 

Order. Percentage on 


VII. — Food and Drink 

total populiition 

.V95 

VIII. — Light, Firing and Forage 

1-27 

TX. — Buildings ... 

101 

X. — Vohiclos and Vessels 

0-06 

XL — Supplemontory Requirements 

0-28 

XII. — Textile Fabries and Dress 

4'76 

XIII. — Metals and Precious Stones 

1-39 

XIV.— Glass, Pottery and Stoneware 

0-62 

XV. — Wood, Cane and Leaves, &e 

1-80 

XVI. — Drugs, Gums, Dyes, &c. . 

XVII. — Leather, Horns, Bones and Grease 

012 

1'40 


Order VII.— Food and Drink. 

585. Of the several orders in this class, that relating to the preparation and 

supply of food and drink is much the largest, nearly 
ordw Tii : Food ud Driak. ^ population of the presidency 

being supported by it. This order is again sub-divided into three sub-orders— 
(17) Animal Food, (18) Vegetable Food, and (19) Drink, Condiments and 
Narcotics. Of the total population comprised in the order, persons engaged in the 
preparatinu and supply of drink, condiments and narcotics constitute a little over 
per o^^jbvhilc those who prepare animal food form only 21 per cent. 


60 



LIGHT, FIRlIfO AND FOBAOB, 


837 


ittb-order Ibv 
igid Nftrootioi. 


Drinkf Oonditttatf 


586, The total number of p^rfidoH in this silb-drder is 1,267,918. Of these, 
460,249 are grocers and general condiment dealers, i.e,^ 
proprietors (and their dependents) of the miscellaneous 
or chiUara shop, which is so common throughout India. 

Toddy drawers and sellers number 441 ,650, and there are 128,257 betel -leaf and 
ardca-nut sellers. Tobacco and snuff manufacturers number 67,320, molasses and 
jaggery manufacturers 66,69 1 , and country spirit distillers 43,119. Of grocers and 
general condiment dealers, the largest number are found in Madura. Kistna comes 
n^xt, and Nellore, North Arcot, Tanjore and Malabar have each over 30,000 
persons. Of the total Dumber of toddy-drawers, nearly one-third are found itl 
Malabar and Tinnevelly, in which districts and in South Canara the palm is very 
common. The largest number of betel-leaf and areoa-nut sellers are found in 
Malabar and Tanjore. The only other occupation in this sub-order, which is 
followed by any considerable number of people, is the manufacture and Sale of 
tobacco and snuff. Goddvari shows the largest number (7,938) of people engaged 
in this occupation ; next comes Vizagapatam with 6,215 ; Trichinopoly, strange to 
say, stands only third on the list with 6,157, and thtyi follow Coimbatore, Malabar 
and Madura. Tn Qoddvari tobacco is largely grown on the hmkas or silt-islands 
left by the river from which the district takes its name. 

587. There are 442,061 persons engaged in the preparation and supply of animal 

^ . food. Of these, 365,659 persons, or about 83 percent., 

are cither fishermen, fish-curers or fish-dealers. It 
must bo explained that the figures given for flshermotl and ftsh-clfiafors do not 
represent the exact numbers under each, for, in this presidency, persons who catch 
fish are also engaged in selling them and rice rersd ; and it is, therefore, impos- 
sible to separate the two occupations. Taking then the total of both, we find thfe 
largest number in Malabar, where there are 76,736 persons ; Oanjarn stands next 
with 45,051 and Qoddvari follows with 32,452. Tlie only other occupation requir- 
ing notice is that connected with the preparation and supply of millc and butter. 
Under this head the largest number of people are found in Ganjam. It will bo . 
observed that of the 42,861 persons who follow this occupation duly 15,013 are 
males, for this business is conducted mainly by women. 


Order VIII.— Light, Firing and Forage. 


0rd«r VIII : Light, Firing and 
Forage. 


Sub-order 81.- Fuel and Forage, 


588. Tliis order contains 448,490 persons, or 1*27 per cent, of the entire 
population. Of these, 259,942 are found in the sub- 
order ‘ Fuel and Koraj?«,’ and the remainder under 
‘ Lighting.’ 

589. The latter sub-order consists almost wholly of oil pressers and sellers and 

oui giiin to u hiut oil-seed and oil-cake dealers, who number 187,270. 

They are found in every district, but are much more 
numerous in Malabar than elsewhere. 

590. The most important itonia in this sub-order arc firewood and grass 

gatherers and sellers, firewood contractors 
and dealers, and cowdung-fucl preparers 
and sellers. In the first, and still more 
in the third, the females largt'ly out- 
number the males, a circumstance 
which is in keeping with the ob.served 
fact that it is chiefly females who are 
engaged in these occupations. Of the 
firewood and grass gatherers, contrac- 
tors and dealers, a large proportion 
belong to Vizagapatam. This district 
and Chingleput contain the largest 

oumber.of cowdung-fuel preparers and sellers. Charcoal burners and^ellers are 
most numerous in Vizagapatam and Salem. 



Total. 

Adnlts. ! 

Occnpatioii 

Maloa. 

Fomalei. 

Miilofl. 

1 

Funialos.i 

Firewood and 

79,100 

148,111 

4i2,m 

100,952 

grais gatherers 
and srllers. 





Gowdnng-fuol 

1,019 

18,197 

801 

9,447 

preparers and 
aelJeri. 
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BUIIiDINOS. 


Ohap. XI. 
para. 591. 


Order IX.— Buildings. 

591. This order contains 355,927 persons, or TOl per cent, of the total popuIa> 
tion. It is divided into two sub-ordors — 22 ‘ Building 

ordtr : u *». Materials ’ and 23 ‘ Artificers in building.’ 

592. There are 64,319 persons in sub-order 22, of whom a little more than one- 

M « lui V ^ chunam and shell burners and sellers. A 

inb.«rd«r « i »t« . jjjpgg number of these are found iu Coimbatore, Tinne- 

velly and North Arcot. Brick and tile burners and sellers number 15,407. Of these, 
nearly one-third are found in Tanjore and Madura, the former of which contains a 
very high proportion of tiled buildings. As many as 8,450 persons are shown as 
stone-quarry owners, contractors and marble-dealers, &c., a considerable number of 
whom are found in Trichinopoly, Cuddapah and Bellary. The largo proportion in 
Cuddapah is due to the presence in that district of the well-known stone, commonly 
called Cuddapah slate. 

593. Building artificers number 291 ,60.8. Of these, 1 65,079 are masons, 68,891 

^ - ..... sue mud wall and root builders, and 49,920 are stone 

and marble workers. Masons are most numerous in 
Ma<lura and Tanjore, stono and marble workers in Malabar, and mud wall and roof 
builders in Coimbatore. 

Order X.— Vehicles and Vessels. 

594. This order contains 16,517 persons, or only 0’05 per cent, of the total 

these, 6,722 are in sub-order 24, ‘ Rail- 
Orier X : v.hieiM •. plant,* 8,528 iu sub-ordor 25, ‘ Carts, CaiTiages, 

Ac.,’ and 1,267 in sub-order 26, ‘ Ships and Boats.’ 

595. Tho majority of persons returned as employed on ‘ Railway plant’ are 

mechanics, who number 6,336, and are found chiefly 
8a -or er » way an districts, viz., Tanjoro and Chingleput. Nej^- 

.patam in the former district and Peramboro in the latter contain tho chief 
workshops of tho South Indian and Madras Railways respectively. 

596. Sub-order 25 is practically confined to cart and carriage makers and sellers, 

.. who form nearly 99 per cent, of the total. They are 

•ab-«rd«r Oorto, CarriogM, *«. , •' 

most numerous in Madura. 

597. Of the 1,267 persons in this sub-ordor, 1,230 are shipwrights and boat- 
. V a «.< j > . builders, and nearly one-hnlf of them are found in 
n .or .r, . pt on oa •. Chingleput and Mad ura ; 26 persons are returned as 

sail-makers, of whom 23 are in Qoddvari. 


• Order XI.— Supplementary Requirements. 

598. Order XT contains 100,119 persons, or 0'28 
OrdorXliSapplomontaryBoqoiro. per ccut. of the total population. Their distribution 
■«t». over the different sub-orders is given in the following 

statement : — 

Proportion of each Sub-order in Order XI to total of Order. 


8ab-urdi.*r. 

Aotoal 

strength. 

Percentage 
on total of 
Order. 

27. r»pt'P, Ao. 

1,100 

1*10 

28. Books «nd Prints, Ac 

15,710 

15-69 

29. Watches, Clocks, Ac 

1,810 

1-81 

30. Canriiig, Engraying, Ac. 

1,518 

1*52 

31. Toys, Curiosities, Ao. 

880 

0-88 

82. Music and Musical Instmments 

420 

0*43 

38. Necklaces, Bracelets, Ac. 

67,080 

67 00 

84. Pnrnittire 

1,407 

1-41 

35. Harness 

680 

0-08 

art. Tools and Machinery 

7,771 

7-76 

87. Anna and Ammnnition . . 

2,135 

2-13 

Total ... 

100,119 

100*00 
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Chap. XI. 
para.OML 


600. In the next sub-order, * Books and Prints,’ there are 1 5,710 persons, of 

whom a large majority are printers. Book-binders 
Jub-order 28.-Booto Md Priato, n„,„i,er 3,166 and book-sellers and publishers 2,048. 

Malabar shows the largest proportion of persons 
engaged in these occupations. Of the 61 persons returned as news-agents, book- 
agents and newspaper-sellers, 58 were enumerated in the Madras City and one each 
in Tanjore, Madura and Malabar. 

601. This sub-order contains 1,316 persons, of whom 1,145 are watch and 

. ^ clock makers and sellers, and 138 are scale makers 

Sab-order 29.— Watohfli, Clooki, Ao. in tt i i i i • i j i 

and sellers. Under the latter head are included persons 
who make and sell grain measures. Only 13 persons are shown as opticians cand 
20 are returned as other scientific instrument makers, menders and sellers. The 
former were all enumerated in the Madras City, while of the latter 6 were found in 
North Arcot and the rest in Madras. 


599. Sub-order 27 includes 762 paper makers and sellers and 444 stationers. 

M of the latter belong to towns, and a large propor- 

a r or apor, . found in Kistna and Malabar. Of paper makers 

and sellers, Chiugloput contains the largest number. 


602. Sub-order 30, ‘Carving, Engraving, Ac.,* has very few followers, the 
number of persons supported by these occupations 

Jab.ordT30.-Carvinj, Engraving, 

lacquerers, 280 are type-founders, 241 are die-sinkers 
and 226 are ivory-carvers, and are mostly found in towns. Wood and ebony 
carvers number 92, mica and flint workers 105, and soap-stone vessel makers and 
sellers 20. Ivory-carvers are chiefly found in Vizagapatam, which is well-known 
for its fine work in ivory. Malabar contains the largest number of turne)*s and 
lacquerers and Chingleput shows the highest proportion of type-founders. Nearly 
all the die-sinkers are found in the Madras City, the mica and flint workers in 
Nelloro and all the twenty soap-stone vessel makers in Malabar. 


603. Sub-order 31 relates to toys, curiosities, &c., and contains 880 persons, 

whom 665 are toy, kite and cage makers and sellers, 
tt or er oys, o. ^ large proportion of them are found in Kistna, the 

Kondapilli toys of which district are well-known. 

604. There are 274 music and musical instrument dealers and 152 conch- 
dealers and drum and horn makers, a largo number of 

-Muiio and Xoiicai found in Malabar and South Canara, 

respectively. 


8nb-order 82. 
Inatramoiiti. 


605. Persons engaged in making an4 selling nccklaoes, bracelets and beads 

number 67,080 and constitute the most important item 
r.” bangle-inaVers and 

sellers and 20,936 are flower-garland makers and sellers. 
Bead makers and sellers number 2,763, and pewtor jewellery makers, 1,273. Of 
bangle makers and sellers, 39,511 are returned as working in glass, 1,497 in clay and 
827 in lac. The number of workers in stone, wood and bone is very insigiiiflcant. 
Nearly all the workers in clay are found in Ganjam, workers in lac are numerous 
in Vizagapatam, while Nellore contains the largest proportion of glass-bangle 
makers. Many persons returned their occupation simply as bangle-makers, with- 
out specifying the material in which they worked : in such cases it was assumed 
that they wore glass-bangle makers. Flower-garland makers are most numerous 
in Tinnevelly, imitation and powter jewellery makers in Nellore, and bead makers 
and sellers in Vizagapatam. 


606. Under furniture there are only 1,407 persons, of whom 1,084 aro furniture 

makers and 322 are looking-glass makers and sellers. 
iMiitMfc The former are numerous in Tinnevelly and the latter 
in Qoddvari. 
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TBXTILB FABRICS AND DBB8B. 




607. Sub*order 35, ‘ Harness,* contains 680 persons, 
the majority of whom belong to the towns, and are 
found chiefly in the capital. 

608. This sub-order comprises 2,604 knife and tool makers and sellers, 2,7^4 

m ^ 4 A T 1 ▲ ‘indefinite* mechanics, 1,605 loom and loom-comb 

11 .0 w . 00 1 , e. makers and sellers, and 819 knife and tool grinders. 

Machinery dealers number only 19. As might be expected, a large majority of the 
mechanics are found in towns, while persons engaged in the remaining occupa- 
tions belong mostly to the country. Madura contains the largest proportion of 
knife and tool makers ; loom and loom-cornb makers are numerous in Salem, and 80 
per cent, of the total numljer of knife and tool grinders are found in Malabar. 
Nearly all the mechanics belong the Madras City. 

609. The last sub-order, ‘ Arms and Ammunition,* contains 2,135 persons, of 

whom more than one-half are firework makers and 
sellers. A large proportion of them are found in 
Tanjore. The only other important item in this sub- 
order is that relating to gun-powder makers and sellers, a largo proportion of 
whom belong to Coimbatore. 


Sub-order 87. 
tiOB. 


-Anui tad Ammiai- 


Sub-order 8S.— Wool end Var. 

Kumher 0 / adult females pw 1,000 adult maUa. 


Blanket- woaverB, Ac. 


1,800 

Woollen yarn Hpiniiorji 


2,f>02 


Order XII.— -Textile Fabrics and Dress. 

610. Order XII relates to textile fabrics and dress and contains 1,677,145 

persons, or 4'75 per cent, of the total poptilation. It 

ir XII ; T.ztii. p.brio. and ju divided into five sub-orders, of which sub-order 40, 

‘ Cotton,’ is by far the largest. 

611. In sub-order 38, *Wool and Fur,’ there are 36,762 persons, of whom 32,223 

are blanket weavers and sellers; 2,182 
are woollen yarn spinners, 1,060 are 
woollen cloth manufacturers and 919 are 
carpet-weavers. Blanket-weavers and 
woollen yarn spinners are chiefly found 
in the- country, while the majority of 
carpet-weavers and woollen cloth manti* 

faoturers belonj^ to towns. Oaspet-weavers are numerous in GodAvari, which is 
famous for the fine carpets manufactured in Ellore. Bellary and Anantapur 
contain the largest number of blanket-weavers, while more than three-fourths of 
the number of woollen cloth manufacturers are found in Tanjore. I greatly doubt, 
however, the existence of any woollen cloth industry : the persons returned under 
this head arc probably weavers of cotton cloths or woollen carpets. Among 
blanket- weavers and woollen yarn spinnCrs the females largely predominate. 

612. Of the 24,689 persons shown as subsisting on the silk industry, 16,460 or 

more than three-fifths aro silk weavers and dealers, 
" *' ' ' and 8,715 are silk carders and spinners. Among the 

weavers, males are slightly in excess, while among the spinners the females consider- 
ably out-number the males. A large proportion of both belomg to' the towns, a6d 
are found chiefly in Tanjore. Under the head of ‘ Silk-worm rearers and Cocoon 
gatherers,’ 34 persons are returned, all of whom' are found in Coimbatore. 

613. Sub-order 40 contains 1,319,90? persons : 1,090,685 are cotton-weavers, 

among whom the males predominate ; 133,831 are 
a or *r r~ « n. cottou-spinners, of whom 94,648 are adult'females, and 

only 7,306 are adult males ; 60,230 are cotton-oloaners, prossers and ginners, and 
among these also the females are in excess. Of cotton-dyers there are 20,286, 
among whom t.he adults of both sexes are pretty nearly equal in number. Cotton 
yarn and thread sellers number 6,304, of whom nearly two-thirds are females. 
There are also 2,956 eotton factory hands undefiwed, 2,263 oalenderers^ 1,763 
tape-makers and 1,576 cotton carpet and rug makers. Tinnevelly contains thft 
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Wool, $ilk tind mlloH mduntneit. 


Ocfapatioii. 


1881 (Arlults). 
Malt'H. 'Fi*mal(.‘N 


18HI. 


MhIom. 


I 

F»'malP8. 


largest number of cotton-spinners and.cottou-l’ttctory hands, which fs due, no doubt, 
to the existence of at least two spinning mills, one at Piipandsam and the other in 
Tuticorin,'; and of a number of cotton presses in different parts of the district. 
Cotton-weavers are most numerous in Salem and Kistna, the latter of which also 
contains the largest number of cotton dyers ; cotton carpet and rug makers are 
found chiefly in Kuniool, and calendorers and printers in Tanjore. Nellore contains 
the largest number of tape makers and sellers. 

814 . It iH much to he regretted that the ditTerence in the two methods of 
compilation renders a complete comparison with tho 
If the weaving induitry declining ? fQp impossible, for it is constantly asserted 

that the weaving industry is rapidly decaying, and it is very desirable that this 

opinion should be submitted to the tost of 
statistics. So far as tlie figures go there 
appears, at first sight, to have* befui some 
decline in the total numbers engaged in 
weaving and kindred industries. In 
1881 the number of males engaged in 
wool, silk and cotton manufacture was 
445,227 and in 1891 the number of adult . 
males subsisting by these industries was 
only 411 ,405. But taking the statistics of 
1881 for th(‘ mah‘ urban population, for 
c can make a more exact comparison. 1 
give the figures in the marginal table, and 
it will be seen that not onlj^ has there been 
no decline, but that there has been an 
increase of over 8 per cent, since the last 
census. The figures for 1891 contain a 
few non-workers, but 1 doubt if this 
seriously alTects the comparison, for the 
1881 figure includes nearly 7,000 persons 
of 60 years of age and upwards and 


presidency as it was in towns, we get 
385,824 as the total number of males of 
15 years of age and upwards, who, in 
1881, were engaged in the manufacturo 
of woollen, silk and cotton materials. If 
to this again we add the 10,579 males 
who coml)ined agriculturo with these 
industries, all of whom may btj as- 
sumed to be adults, wc get a total of 
fairly comparable with that of the male 
adults in 1891. There has thus been an increase of a little over 2 per cent. The. 
assumptions that have necessarily been made involve some risk of error, but it is 
not probable that this seriously aftb(;tH the comparison, and avo may confidently 
conclude that the weaving industry shows no signs of declining oven thougli it is 
not advancing at the same rate as the population. 

616 . Sub-order 41 contains 69,400 persons, of whom 48,904 are coir preparers 

manufacturers. These are most numerous in 
inb-ord« 41 .- m, o , c. adult males are to tho adult females 

in tho proportion of 2 to 9. Sacking, tarpaulin and gunny makers number 1 ] ,424, 
of whom a largo proportion are found in Madura. Of hemp rope makers there are 
4,923, and the largest number under this head belong to Vizagapatam. Under 
flax-spinners and net-makers there arc 1,464 and 1,834 persons, respectively, and 
in both these categories the females largely preponderate. The former are 
numerous In Tanjore and the latter in Malabar. 
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METALS AND PUEGIOUS STONES. 


Chap. XI. 
para. 617. 


8ab-order 48. Dreai. 


617. Sub-order 42, ‘ Dross,’ contains 220,387 persons, 
and tho principal items of which it is composed are : — 


Outtitterg and clothes and quilt dealers 

Tailors and darners 

Piece-goods dealers 
U mbrella makers and sellers 


... 93,003 
... 70,761 
... 36,488 
... 16,539 


Malabar contains the highest proportion of tailors and darners and piece- 
goods dealers, while outfitters and clothes aud quilt dealers are more numerous in 
Madura than elsewhere. Nearly all the umbrella-makers are found on the west 
coast, where the heavy rainfall renders an • umbrella a necessity. These umbrellas 
are made of palm leaves. The other occupations included in this sub-order are 
numerically ujiimportant and do not call for any remark. 


Order XIII.— Metals and Precious Stones. 

618. Order XIII is divided into four sub-orders 
**** *«t*u and rrMion. .Recording to the nature of the metal employed, and 
the strength of each of them is shown below : — 


Proportion of each Sub-orUer in Order XIII to total of Order. 


8ub-ord«p. 

1 

Actnul 

Percentage ! 

I on total of j 
Order. ! 

Gold, Silver and Procioin* Sionaa ... 

Coppor and Bull-meUl . . 

Till, Zinc, Mercury and Lead 

Iron and Steel 

289,337 

66,591 

0,906 

128,896 

68*96 

18*60 

1*41 

20’27 

Total 

490,780 

10000 


619. More than half tho number of persons included in tho order are workers in 

gold, silver and precious stones. Of these 266,814 
PrwiVui^toMi'."^*^ silver workers ; they are found in every 

district, but are most numerous in Tanjore. Coral- 
dealers and pearl-merchants number 5,542 and 4,8.35 ; a large proportion of them 
are found in Nellore and Cuddapah. Persons engaged in these professions travel 
from one district to another, and the mere fact that their numbers were large in 
any particular locality at the time, of the census cannot servo as the basis of any 
reliable inference. There are 2,155 gold and silver dealers, of whom more than one- 
half are found in Madura and MalaOar. Of ruby-workers and ruby and emerald 
dealers there are 6,465, of whom one-half are in Tanjore. Pearl-divers number 
766, and are found chiefly in the two districts, Tinnevelly and Madura, off which 
the pearl banks lie. The former district contains 619 and tho latter 135. Many of 
'these people returned their occupation as ‘diver’ simply, and these are included 
in Sub-order 60. 


620. Brass-workers, brass-pot makers and brass imago casters and sellers 

number 34,838, and bell-metal makers and sellers 
BeU-mrtli? 18,763. The industries included in this sub-order 

are most numerously followed in Ganjam, Yizagapatam 
and Tanjore ; Malabar and Madura also contain a considerable number of workers 
in these metals; 


621. There are 6,906 persons in this sub-order, of whom 5,666 are workers in 

tin and 917 are lead and quicksilver workers. The 
former are numerous in Maaura and Tanjore, and tlie 
latter are found chiefly in Tanjore and North Afeot. 
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622. Sub-order J)6 oootains X28, 89(3 persons, nearly all of whom are blacksmiths. Chap, XI 

They are most numerous in Malabar. Iron and .^r». 400. 
8n)H>rd*r M.— Iron nnd Stool. hardware dealers number 2,6.52 and iron and steel 

founders 2,524. 


Order XIV.— Glass, Pottery and Stoneware. 


623. This ortler contains 217,01 9 persons or 0‘62 per cen( . of the total population, 
ordor xiT — ouh pottoro ond thoso 215,591 are earthen and stoneware makers 
stonownro. ’ and dealers, and only 2,328 belong to the Sub-order 

8nb.order 47.— oiMi and chinnwnro. ‘Glass and Ohinawai*e.’ Of the latter 1,866 are glass 

and chinawaVe dealers and 367 are bottle-dealers, a 
large proportion of each of whom are found in Malabar. 


624. Of persons tiornprised in Sub-order 48, * Earthen and Stoneware,’ nearly 

all are potters. Grindstone and millstone makers, &c., 
number 2,266, of whom a large number belong to 
Trichinopoly. 


Sub-order dS.^Earthen and Stone 
ware. 


Order XV. — Wood, Cane*and Leaves. 


Order XV Wood, Cane and Leavei, 
Ac. 


625. This order is divided into two sub-orders, (49) 
‘ Timber and Wood’ and (50) ‘ Oanevvork, Matting and 
Leaves, Ac.* 


626. Sub-order 49 coi)tAins d96,*i4)4 persons, of whom a largo majority are 
8ab.«rd.r 49.-Timb.r and Wood. ?arp®nters. A Very largo proportion of persons included 

in this sub-order belong to Malabar, where there is a 
largo trade in limber and many persons are employed in felling, sawing and 
floating it. 

627. There are 239,477 persons in this, .sub-order : 105,913 are basket-makers 

82,159 mat-makers. Bamboo and rattan splitters 
and'ioiv^to.' *”*'*'^ ’ ****** number 13,464, leaf-plate makers 15,465 and pith and 

bark collectors 14,312. The same class of persons 
are engaged in all the first three occupations mentioned above, and as they are 
likely to nave returned themselves indifierently as following the one or the other, 
the total number under all the three heads should alone be taken for purposes of 
comparison. Malabar has much the largest number of persons engaged in these 
occupations. Lcaf-nlate makers and pith and bark collectors are most numerous 
in Coimbatore and the majority of them are females. 


Order XVI. — Drugs; Gums, Dyes, &c. 


Order XVt :«Dragi, Oumi, Dyti, Ao. 


628. This ordor contains 43,432 persons, or 0*12 
per cent, of the total population. 

629. Hub-order 51 numbers 7,151, of whom the great majority are wax, honey 

8nb.ora.r n._ o general minor forest produce collectors, and these 

linUsr ?oiMt ProduM. ' are mostly found in Malab.ar. There are 1,488 persons 

who are engaged in collecting and selling gallnuts or 
inyrobolans, of whom a considerable number belong to Vizagapatam. Camphor 
and gum collectora number 283 and are chiefly found in Madura. 'I’here are 181 
catochu preparers and sellers, all of whom are m South Canara. 

630. Sub-order SST contains 36,281 persons, of whom 7,698 aro perfume 
M— DniM D«. M preparers and sellers. They are found in considerable 

numbers in North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, Tanjore 
and Madura. Of persons engaged in the preparation 
and sale pf the rod powder known as kanhu, or in this presidency as hmlumam, 
there are 6,730. Of these 1,904 are adult males and 2,321 arc adult females. 
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Chap. XI* Nearly half the total number of druggieta and chemists are found in Malabar, but 
para. 631. most, if not all, of them are merely sellers of native drugs. Of saltpetre-workers 
there are 5,700 in the province, of whom 3,224 belong to Coimbatore. Indigo- 
workers number 0,621 and are chiefly found in Nellore, Cuddapah and Kistna. 
The first- mentioned district also contains the largest number of madder and 
log-wood workers. 

Order XVII.— Leather, Horns, Bones and Grease. 


631. Order XVII, which has but one sub-order, contains 492,991 persons, or 

1'40 per cent, of the total population. Shoemakers and 
«Bd erefi™ '~*‘**^**"’ *^'*”*’ tanners number 330,596, and are most numerous in 

Nellore and Coimbatore. No less than 138,961 pei’sons 
are engaged in making and selling water-bags, well-bags and buckets, and they 
are chiefly found in Salem and Coimbatore. In the latter of those two districts 
especially wells are numerous and there is, therefore, a large demand for bags or 
buckets made of leather for lifting the watei’ to the fields, but I do not think this 
fully iicoouuts for the large number of persona returned as employed in making and 
selling such bags, and many of the persons who returned this occup.ation must be 
‘jieral leather- workers. Salem and Coimbatore .also contain the largest 


in reality general 
number of hide, horns and bone dealers. 


Class E.— Commerce, Transport and Storage. 
Order XVIII.— Commerce. 


632. This order contains 344,690 persons or 0*97 
Orter XYiii comnwree. per cent, of the total population and is divided into four 

sub-orders. 


633. iSub-ordei' 54, ' Dealers in Money and Securities,’ numbers 84,022, of whom 
70,672 are money-lenders and pawn-brokers, and 8,663 

nd*B*curUi*** ””****” ^ money changers and testers. Among money-lenders 

»s Mur iM. females predominate, the number of adult females being 

27,152 against 1H,18I adult males. This excess of females is difficult to account 
for ; it is chiefly found in M.odum, the home of Nftttukdttai Chettis, whose women- 
kind, I believe, conduct th(‘ money-lending business, while their husbands are absent 
in Ceylon and elsewhere in pursuit of their calling. In 1881 there were nearly 5,000 
women who were money-lenders in theif own rigid, so to .speak. Of the 70,672 
persons returned as moliey-lendeis and pawn-brokers, 1 3,01 1 are also connected 
with agi’icultnro, the majority being non-cnltivating landlords. Money-lenders 
are most numerous in Madura and Tanjore. In 1881, the number of males 
returned as bankers, money-lendei’S, pawn-brokers, bill discounters and money 
changers and testers was 29,562, while the number of males, not under 15 years of 
age, included under these occupations in 1891 is 20,984. The number of dealers in 
money would thus seem to have appreciably decreased during the last decade. 


634. Suh-onler55, ‘General Merchandise,’ contains 123,496 persons, of whom 
86,007 are general merchants and 37,489 are mercantile 
gnb.»rd*r6B.-o.n.r.iM.rch.ndiw. accountants and clerks. Of the latter,, 

26,939 arc in towns and only 10,550 in villages, a proportion that is in accordance 
with the fact that merchants in villages are petty traders who do not require 
assistants. 


635. The next sub-order relates to ‘ dealing, unspecified ’ and contains 86,877 
^ persons. Shopkeepers’ and money-lenders’ servants 
8ubH)rd»r 58.— B»*ung, nntp»«i(i« . 19^012 and shopkeepers’ clerks, salesmen, ‘&c., 

12,204, while pedlars and hawkers form only 4,371. The largest number of per- 
sons in the sub-order are general shopkeepers, among whom females are in excess, 
while in the other occupations the males predominate. A largo proportion of 
the 8hoi)keepers’ clerks and money-leaders’ servants are found in towns. 
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636. The last 8ub<order relates to middlemen, who number 51,195. Of these, 
WI.I.II 16,961 are brokers and agents, 25,612 are general con- 

tab.or m •»!•». tractors, 6,234 are farmers of liquor, opium, &c., and the 

remainder are contractors for labour, auctioneers, farmers of tolls and lessees of 
markets. Of the 17,277 persons returned as brokers, agents and auctioneers, 12,676 
or 73 per cent, are in towns, and only 27 per cent, in villages. A considerable 
number of them are found in Tanjore and Madura. Trichinopoly and Tanjore 
contain the largest number of general contractors, while contractors for labour 
are most numerous in Malabar, a great planting district. 


Chap. XL 
paraf 6tt. 


Order XIX.— Transport and Storage. 


Order XIX : Traniport and atorag a. 


637. This order contains five sub^orders, the 
strongtli of each of whicli is given below : — 


Proportion of each 8uh~order in Order XIX to total of Order, 


! 

8ul)-order. 

Actual 

utrength. 

Percentage 
on toUl of 
Onlor. 


- 


— 


Railway .... 

40,550 

213,77t> 

7-(’>6 


Road /• 

40*40 


Water . , 

82,152 

1553 


MoHBagea 

53,435 

1010 


Storage and Weighing 

139.178 

2G31 


TotAi. .. 

699,091 

100*00 



638. Railway employes number 40,550, of whom more than one-half are points- 

^ , men, shunters, siifnallerB and porters. Of persons 

engaged in transport by road, the majority are cart 
owners and drivers, while carriers by pack animals number only 11,107. Vizaga- 
patarn contains the largest number of pack-bullock owners and drivers, for there 
IS an extensive pack-bullock trade through this district from the coast across the 
ghauts to the (Central Proviuces. Cart-OAvners arc most numerous in Tanjore, 
Ai^rhcre there are 29,092 of them. 

639. Of persons engaged in transport by water, a large majority are either 

a k 4 An w * ships’ officers or boat and barge men, and they are 

u -or er . a er. chiefly fouud ill Godavari and Malabar. The former 

district contains the largest number of boat and barge owners. As already stated, 
this is due to the existence of numerous canals in the district, which form the chief 
ineans of communication between its different parts as well as with the neigh- 
bouring district of Kistna. There are 1,582 divers in the province, nearly all of 
whom are found in Madura. Kflakkarai near Ilarnnad is the main abode of these 
people, and they are practically all pearl or chank divers. 

640. The next sub-order refers to employes in the Postal and Telegraph 

. V .1 departments, blit includes also ‘racssengorB unspecified.’ 

Bnb-order 61.— Poit, Telegraph, Ac. , 00 nro j r 

1 he latter number .>3,25o and arc, for the most part, 

private servants employed as peous. 

^ 641. Under the last sub-order ‘ Storage and Weighing,’ there are 189,178 

Persons, of whom 112,084 arc portors, 13,819 are 
watchmen, and 10,109 are weighmon and measurers. 
Nearly one-half of the number of porters are found in Malabar and are little 
ihbre than ordinary coolies. ‘ Carrying burdens ’ was a common entry in the 
Malaydlam schedules. 

Class F.— Professions. 

642. This chiss contains two orders, viz., Order 
XX, Learned and Artistic Professions and Order XXI, 
Sport and Amusements. 


Slut I; ProtMtiABi. 
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I.KARNRD AND ABTISTIO PBOFKSSIONS 


(Jhap-H. 
para. 643. 


Order XX.— Learned and Artistic Professions. 


Order XX: Learned and ArtUtie 
Profeeiioni. 


643. The first order comprises nine snb-ordors ; the 
strength of each is given below : — 


Sub-order. 


63. Religion 
04. Education 

66. Literature 

66. Law 

67. Medicine 

68. En((incoring and Surveying 

69. Other SciencoH ... 

70 Pictorial Art and Sculpture .. 

71 Music, Acting and Dancing .. 


Actual 

■trength. 

Percentage 
on total of 
Order. 

279,336 

40 24 

103,970 

14-98 

88.448 

1274 

28,031 

4-04 

74,971 

10-80 

10,610 

1-63 

16,230 

2-34 

4,663 

066 

87,954 

12-67 

604,113 

100-00 


644. More than 40 per cent, of the population included in the order are depen* 

dent for their livelihood on religious offices. Of’ these, 

BBb-cTddr 88.— Eeiigioii. 164,449, or more than one-half, are priests of various 

religions and denominations. Catechists, &c., number 16,007 and exorcists, bail* 
averters and amulettiers 10,5.50. Priests are most numerous in Tanjorc, while 
Malabar contains the largest proportion of catechists and exorcists. In addition to 
these, Sub-ordor 63 contains 26,608 religious mendicaiils and 61,662 persons 
employed in church, temple, &c., service, a large proportion of whom belong to 
South Oanara and Ganjam respectively. The majority of persons shown under 
the second item in Ganjam are believed to earn their livelihood by conducting 
pilgrims to the famous shrine of Puri or Jaganndth. 

645. There are 1 03,970 persons who are concerned in the administration, inspoc* 

tion and conduct or management of educational institu- 

Sub.#rder64.— Bduwtion. flons. Of these, 101,675, or nearly 98 per cent., come 

under the head of principals, teachers, &c. This term has a very wide signification 
and includes all persons engaged in imparting knowledge, from the professors of 
colleges down to the village pyal schoolmaster. The number of persons engaged 
in educational pursuits may be taken as a true index of the extent to which the 
people are educated. On this principle, the inhabitants of Tanjore, Tinnevelly and 
Malabar should be the most educated in the whole province, and the statistics of 
education given in Chapter VII show that this is the case. 

646. The number of persons shown in this sub-order is 88,448, of whom a large 

majority are clerks who have not returned the special 

Sab-order 88.— terature. department of administration or industry in which they 

are employed. Public scribes and copyists number 3,176 and nearly one-fourth of 
them are found in Malabar. 

647. Amongst persons connected with the legal profession, 16,61 8 are barristers, 

advocates and pleaders, 4,119 are articled clerks and 
8ab.or or .— w. lawyers’ clerks, 3,926 are stamp-vendors, and 1,595 are 

law-agents, mukhtidrs, Ac, Petition- writers number 1,678 and solicitors and attor- 
neys only 95. Pleaders and stamp-vendors are most numerous in Malabar and' 
petition-writers in South Canara. As might bo expected, members of this profes- 
sion are found chiefly in towns. 

648. Sub-order 67 relates to medicine and contains 74,971 persons, of whom 

60,298, or 80 per cent. , are practitioners without diploma. 

I.aab-ordar 87.— ■ o •. These are most numerous in Malabar and Tanjore, 
where they number 12,784 and 7,422 respectively. The number of practitioners 
by diploma is 662, of whom only 192 are adult males, while the adult males among 
the unqualified practitioners number 20,841. In other words, there is cne duly 
qualified practitioner to every 106 without diplomas ; and some at least of even 
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this small number of qualified medical men must be dependents. This supply of Chiq^ Zl. 
skilled medical assistance is far from adequate, and it is to he hoped tliat psJ** 655* 
the midyan and hakim will soon bo replaced by persons trained in medical insti- 
tutions, Under midwifery there are 5,140 persons, of whom 8,889 are adult 
females. I doubt if any males follow this occupation, and the 188 persons returned 
as adult males are presumably dependents. The other occupations in this sub-order 
do not call for any remark. 

649. The number of persons dependent for their livelihood on engineering and 

surveying is 10,610 ; of these, 3,832 are sidult males, 

M,— EnjUderiiig and majority are probably in Government service. 

Among these again, 1,991, or more than one-half, are 
draughtsmen and operators in survey oflBces, and 634 are clerks. Topographical, 
archseological and revenue surveyors number 858, while there are 327 civil engineers 
and architects. 


650. The only item of any importance in this sub-order is that which relates 

SnWdar 69.-oth.r SoUnoei. astrologers, genealogists and horoscope-casters. Of 

the 16,230 persons in the sub-order, 16,014 come 
under the above head, and the majority of them were enumerated in Malabar. The 
almanack makers and sellers are found mostly in Ohingleput and Trichinopoly. 
Under the head of Astronomers, 12 persons are shown, of whom 8 are in the Madras 
City and 4 in Tinnevelly. The niunbers in Madras represent the Government 
Astronomer and his establi.shment and their dependents. It is highly improbable 
that there are any astronomei's in 3’inncv<.‘lly, but, as the occupation of these people 
was returned as such, they are shown in this sub-order in the tables. 1 presume, 
however, that they are astrologers. 

651. There are 4,563 persons in this sub-order, of whoin 3,718 are painters, 

^ . . 476 are sculptors and 369 arc photographers. Among 

*”* those, the adult males, who are the only actual workers, 
uninber 1,216, 159 and 135, respectively. Painters are 
relatively large in Bellary, but Tanjore shows the largest absolute number under 
this head. Ganjam contains the largest number of sculptors, and Trichinopoly and 
South Canara are conspicuous for the absence of photographers. The so-called 
sculptors are in reality carvers in atone. 

652. Sub-order 71, ‘Music, Acting and Dancing,’ contains 87,9.54 persons. 

58,167 are players of musical instruments and their 
B*ootag” ” "**’ ** *' dependents, the number of adult males being 20,454; a 

large proportion of them belong to Tanjore. Actors, 
singers and dancers number 29,(509. 


Order X^l. — Sport and Amusements. 


Order XXI Sport and] Ammo- 

montf. 


653. Under sport and amusements there are 20,970 
persons, of whom 6,669 are in Sub-order 72, ‘ Sport ’ 
and the rest in the next sub-order. 


654. Nearly all the persons in this sub-order are shikaris, falconers and bird- 

laiMrdtr T8.— Sport catchers, a large proportion of thorn being found in 

Nellore and Chingloput. 

655. Sub-order 73 contains 14,301 persons. Exhibitors of bulls, bears, snakes 

tab-ordor 78.-Bxhibit(0M oad ?“^™o«key8 immber 2^447, and are most numerous 
OwnM. in Kifltna. Ihere aro 879 story aod ballad reciters, a 

. large proportion of whom were enumerated in Nellore. 

Exhibitors of puppets number 1,688, and nearly one-half live in Bellnry and 
Anantapur. The acrobats, who are mostly found in Kistna, Kurnool and Nellore, 
number 6,384* The last-mentioned district also contains the largest number of 
conjurors and fortune-tellers, tinder billiard-room and theatre ownership, manager- 
ship and service there are 957 persons, of whom 382 belong to Tanjore. They 
are almost all of them persons connected with native dramatic companies. 
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INDEFENDKNT OF WOBK. 


Class G.— Indefinite and Independent. 

656. Class 6 oontains two ordors, XXIII, Indefinite and XXIV, Independent 
of Work. 


Order XXIII.— Indefinite Occupations. 


657. This order is divided into two sub-orders (74) 
Order XXIII i indefloiu oeenpe- . Unskilled Labour’ and (75) ‘ Undefined and Disreput- 
able Means of Livelihood.’ 


658. There are 2,997,99.3 persons in this sub-order, of whom 2,609,224 are 
... . .. m ^ general labourers. Among those the females largely 

preponderate, the number of adult females being nearly 
one-half as much again as that of adult males. 'L'lie majority of these general 
labourers ought no doubt to come under the head of Agricultural Laboui’ers, for the 
greater part of their earnings must come from agricultural work. The next 
important item in this sub-order is that of rice-pounders and buskers, who number 
262,U.'35. This occupation is usually carried on by females, and more than three- 
fourths of the total number of adults who return it are of that sox. Road and 
canal workers number 51, .598, tank-diggers and excavators 44,861, well-sinkers 
16,330 and stone-splitters 13,317. Rice-pounders and buskers are most numerous 
in Tan jore and general labourers in Ganjara and South Arcot. 


8ab-order 76.-— UndaflnAd, Ao. 


659. As many as 37,882 persons havo boon roturiiod as of disreputable liveli- 
hood ; most of them are prostitutes. The adult males 
shown under this head are attendants and professional 
servants. Bellary contains the largest number of persons who depend on this 
means of livelihood. The undefined number 46,949. This item includes all 
persons whose ocou[jationa were either vague or unrecognizable. 


Order XXIV.— Independent of Work. 

660. The last order relates to persona who are independent of work and con- 

tein.s 417,552 persons, or I'LS per cent, of the total 
XXIV: i.d.p«.d..t of population. It is divided into two sub-orders, (76) 
‘ Property and Alms ’ and (77) ‘ Supported at the 
Public Ghargo.’ It must bo borne in mind that persons who do no work and live 
on income from landed property are not included in this order. Those form by far 
the largest portion of those wlio neither toil nor spin. 

661. Sub-order 76 numbers 311,034, of whom 276,233 are ordinary beggars. 
. V . » « j .1 The number of female beggars largely exceeds that of 

combine .agriculture and are not, therefore, beggars ’ pure and simple, but the 
number of such people is so small that it does not appreciably reduce the number 
6f persons who depend entirely on charity. Only 14,876 persons are shown as 
Bupf)orted by house-rent, shares and property other than land, while the number of 
people dependent on the contributions of their patrons or relatives is 18,614. The 
former are mostly found in towns and the latter in the country, and in both 
categories females largely predominate. Only 82 persons returned themselves as 
living on incomes derived from provident funds. 

662. Sub-order 77 relates to persons who are supported at the public charge. 

Out of a total of 106,518, as many as 97,185 are pen- 
** **** S'oncrs, of whom the ddult males number 29,846, but 
the actual recipients of pensions are, of course, con- 
siderably less. Of the remainder in this sub-order, 7,664 persotis are returned as 
convicts, 965 as prisoners under trial, and 68 as civil prisoners. The majority of 
prisoners are adult males, but there are also 350 adult feihales and a few children 
who have apparently accompanied their mothers to jail, or who have been returned 
as ‘ prisoner — dependent,’ because the father is in confinement. lUmates c(f lunatic 
asylums nuinber 601 and State prisoners 35. 
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Madras City. 


663. The following statement shows for the City of Madras the number of 
- ^ persons returning occupations falling under each order, 

««p« oni » . 7. together with the proportion which the numbers in 

each order bear to the total popniation : — 


Chap. XI. 
para. 668. 


Occupation HtatiaficH for the Madras City* 


OImb. 


A.- 


Govornmoiit 


1 


B. — Pasture and Agrioul- 
turo. 


0. — Personal ScrviooN 


D.— Preparation and Sup- 
ply of Material ^ 

Snbitanoos. 


B. — Oommei ce, Transport 
and Storage. 


P.— Prtifessions 


0.— ^Indoflnita Ooonpations. 


Ordor. 

Absolute 

•truiigth. 

Porcontago 
on total 
population. 

I. -Administration .... 

11. — Defennn 

III. — Foreign and Fondatory Statu Survico 

22,460 

6,677 

36 

4*98 

1*46 

0*01 

Total ... 

20,070 

. 

6*46 

IV. — Provision and Caro of Caitlo 

V, — AgriotiUnro 

1,U6 

16,808 

eq es 

0 » 

Total . 

17,784 

8'94 

VI. Personal, Honsohold and Sanitary Sorvioos 

43,r.R8 

9 GO 

Total . . 

42,688 

066 

VII. — Food and Drink ... 

VIII. Light, Firing and Foragtt 

TX. — RuUdings 

X.— Vehicles and VeHsels 

Xr. - Snpplomontary RequiromonU 

XII. Textile Fabrics and Dress 

Xlir. — Metals and Predons Stones 

XIV. 'Glass, Pottory and Stoneware 

XV.— Wood, Gane and Leaves, kc. 

XVI. — Drugs, Dyos, Gums, Ac. 

XVll.- Leather 

45,713 

4,821 

10,683 

1,450 

16,523 

30,209 

18,349 

1,375 

12,343 

1,807 

3,803 

to* 13 
107 
2*37 
0*32 
3*G6 
G*71 
4*07 
0*30 
2*74 
0*40 
0*80 

Total . . 

147,196 

68*68 

XVI n. — Commerce ... 

X I X —Transport and St oroge 

25,220 

32,236 

5*69 

715 

Total 

67,466 

1874 

X X. — Learned and Artistic Prufossions 

XXI. — Sport and Amusements ... 

45,489 

345 

1008 

0*U8 

Total ... 

46,884 

10*16 

XXllI.— Indodnito 

XXIV. -Independent of Work 

86,697 

24,669 

18-97 

8-45 

Total ... 

110,166 

84 48 

Grand Total ... I 

461,078 

100*00 


Comparing these statistics with those for the urban population generally (see state- 
ments prefixed to the chapter), wo find that the dififorenco in character between 
urban and rural occupation is very strongly marked in Madra.s. This is most 
noticeable in the case of Order V, Agriculture. Of the total population, both 
urban and rtjral, 59-36 per cent, follow occupations which are classed in this order. 
For the rural population alone the percentage is 63-69 and for the urban alone 
18-80, while for the Madras City the proportion is only 3-62 per cent. Again the 
proportion of the inhabitants engaged in personal, household and sanitary services, 
m commerce, in transport and storage, in the learned professions, and in indefi- 
nite occupations is in every case higher in Madras than in the urban population as 
a whole, and a similar excess is also found in respect of those who are independent 
of work. But the proportion of those falling under Order XII, Textile Fabrics 
and Dress, is considerably less in Madras than in provincial towns, and for Class D 
as a whole — the Preparation and Supply of Material Substances— the Madras 
statistics show a smaller proportion than is found in those for the urban population 
generally. The fact is that the occupations which make up this class are not large- 
manufactures requiring expensive plant and establishment, but petty industries. 

88 
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OOCnPATIONS IN TBE AOBNGT TKAOTS, 


.Chap. XI. such as hand>Ioom weaving, oil-pressing with bullock power, house-building, brick- 
para. 084. making, cart-building, and the like, and while the class includes a gro.at number of 
small retail shop-keepers, those in a large way of business come into Class E, 
‘ Commerce.’ Even the latter class includes many persons whoso dealings are 
retail rather than wholesale, for the entry ‘ trade ’ or ‘ trading,’ which in the 
vernacular includes every operation from the tralBc of the bazaar shop-keeper to 
the transactions of the largest merchant, was necessarily placed in this class ; and 
such entries were fairly numerous. Commerce, however, employs a proportionately 
larger number of people in Madras than elsewhere, tho percentages being J2’74 
for the city and 9’65 for all towns including the city ; and many of the general 
labourers of Madras are engaged in transport and storage. 

Tho excess which Madras .shows in the learned professions is in accordance 
with what would be expected, but one would have thought that the propor- 
tion engaged itt the administration woiild have been higher in Madras with its 
many head-quarter offices than in provincial towns ; yet it is not so, and tho 
explanation is presumably to bo sought in the fact that many of the Government 
employes in tho city are immigrants who have left their families in their native 
town or village. 

Occupations in the Agency Tracts. 

664. The distribution of the population in the 
The Agency Trtou. Agency tracts over the several classes and orders is 

given m the following table : — 


Statement shotting the strength and percentage of each Order on the total population of the 

Agency Tracts, 


1 

01m«. 

Order. 

Absolute 

strength. 

Pornontage 
on total 
population. 

( 

I. — Administration 

10,404 

1*00 

A. — (voTornmeut < 

II. — Defence 

4.5 

O’OU 

i 

III. — Foreign and Feudatory State Service 

6 

0*00 


Total . 

10,466 

106 

B. — Pasture and Agrioul- ( 

IV.— Provision and Care of Cuttle 

1.5,047 

1*63 

tare. ( 

V.— Agriculture 

710,224 

72-24 


Total . 

726,971 

78*77 

C.— Personal Senriocs 

VI. Personal, Household and Sanitary Servieos 

e,027 

092 


1’OTAL 

9,097 

099 

r 

Vn.— Food and Drink 

26,070 

2'64 


VIII. — I iight, Firing and Forage ... 

2,439 

0*26 


IX. — BuildingN ... 

202 

003 


X. — Vehicles and VosiMds 

62 

0*01 

D.— Proparation and Sup- 

XI. — Supplementary Roquireinerits 

526 

006 

ply of Material • 

XII.- Textile FabrioH and Dross , 

35,064 1 
16,GN0 1 

3-67 

Sabstanoofl. 

X in. — Metals and IVeoious Stones 

1’60 


XI V. (ilaas, Pottery and Stoneware 

7,305 

0-76 


XV. -Wood, Cano and Leaves, Ac. 

XVI.— Drugs, Dyes, Gums, Ac. 

6,667 

I 0-66 


731 

007 


! XVII. - Leather 

2,297 

0’23 


Total ... 

96,969 

9*76 

£. Commerco, Transport ( 

XVII I. —Commerce 

17,903 

1*83 

and Storage. \ 

XIX.— Trausi)ort and Storage 

7,H85 

0*80 


Total ... 

96,849 

*'6S 

F. — ProfoBiions . | 

XX,- - Learned and Artistic ProfoBsions 

XXL — Sport and Amnsements 

4,305 

187 

0-46 

002 


Total ... 

4,688 

0*47 

O.—Indofini to Occupations. ^ 

XXIIL— Indefinite 

XXIV. — Independent of Work 

106,364 

6,673 

10-82 

0-57 


Total ... 

118,087 

11-89 


Grand Total ... 

999,179 

100-00 
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DMrihvdion of the population in each Agency over the seven main classes of occupaiione. 


Clast. 

Ganjam 

Agency. 

Vizaga- 

patam 

Agency. 

GodAvari 

Agency. 

A.— Government 

063 

IH 

2*03 

B.— Posture anil Agriculture 

79'76 

7004 

75*66 

C.'' Personal Services 

028 

0*04 

288 

D. — Preparation and Supply of Material Sabstanoos . . 

10*42 

9*82 

10*07 

E. — Commerce, Tmiisport and Storage 

3*88 

2*08 

2*01 

K.— ProfcBiioni 

023 

0*63 

0-70 

^ Indefinite 

4*88 

16*25 

6*08 

Q. -Indefinite Occupations. < 

(.Indopcudcut 

0*08 

0*70 

1*26 

Total . . 

100*00 

100*00 

100 00 


Nearly tliree-fourtlis of the inhabitants of these tracts depend for their liveli- 
hood on pasture and agriculture. Indefinite and independent occupations support 
11*39 per cent., of whom 0*57 per cent, are independent of work and the remainder 
follow indefinite occupations. The latter are mostly agricultural Labourers and 
may, therefore, be included with those shown in Cl, ass 13, The number of persons 
8upporte<l by pasture and agriculture thus comes to 831,635, or 84*59 per cent, of 
the entire population, while the proportion for the province as a whole is only 
61*39 per cent. Nearly one-tenth of the population derive their .support from the 
preparation and supply of material substances and 2*63 per cent, are engaged in 
oommerco. About one per cent, are supported by Government employment and 
personal services each, while the professions come last with a little under a half 
per cent. 

Among the throe agencies, Ganjam contains the largest proportion of persona 
dependent upon pasture and agriculture and Vizagapatam the least. About 15 
percent, of the inhabitants of the latter district are supported by indefinito labour, 
the majority of whom are probably agricultural labourers. Adding these to the 
former, the proportions under pasture and agriculture in tho Ganjam, Vizaga- 
patam and Godavari agencies come to 84*58 per cent., 85*29 per cent, and 81*54 per 
cent, respectively. Vizagapatam Agency h.as thus the highest proportion of agri- 
cultural population, aud GodAvari the lowest. Ganjam and Goddvari have each a 
hio'her proportion of parsons in Class D than Vizagapatam. Of persons engaged in 
commerce Ganjam shows tho largest proportion, the number of people dependent 
on those occupations being relatively more numerous than that for the whole 
province. Government employes and persons engaged in ‘ por.sonal services’ and 
m tho professions are relatively larger in GodAvari th.an in tho other two agencies, 
but it should bo remembered that the population of GodAvari is very small. 
Practically all the Government employes in tho Agency tracts are those connected 
with tho local administration. Of persons dependent on pasture and agriculture, 
nearly all are .agriculturists, only one aiul-a-half per cent, being engaged in tho pro- 
vision and care of cattle. Among persons engaged in the preparation and supply 
of material substances, those connected with textile fabrics and dress are most 
numerous. Persons dependent on tho [ireparation and supply of food and drink 
come next, and workers and dealers in metals and precious stones follow close. 
Under vehicles and vessels there are only 52 people, or 0*01 per cent, of the total 
population. Of persons eng.aged in cointucrce, transport and storage, nearly 
seven-tenths belong to commerce, and about 96 per cent, of the professional 
.^lasa derive their support from the learned and artistic professions. 
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OCCUPATIONS IN FBUDATOBX STATES. 


Caste and Occupation. 

665. As caste is largely a distinction based upon differences of occupation, it 

will be interesting to compare, so far as this is possible, 
comptriionof Cute and Occupation ^ho numbers in each occupational caste group with the 
•^*‘^^* * § ®** numbers returned under the corresponding occupa- 

tions. This is attempted in the following statement : — 


CasteH. 

Caste Table. 

Oeonpation Table. 

Barbers ... ... ••• i 

370,802 

244,309 

WiiMhni‘tn(«ti ... . j 

GO2.8C0 

614,890 

Leather-workers ... ••• | 

1,138,872 

« 464,062 

Potters 1 

278,848 

812,711 

Artisans ; Qoldsmiths, Coppersmiths, Carpenters, Black- | 
smithHAnd Musons. 

022,106 

1 1,073,889 

Weavers and Cotton-cleaners • i 

1,216,861 

1 1,460,768 

Fishermen ... . . - 

1 000,949 

§ 428,151 

Oil-presHCrs 

Toddy-drawors ... • i 

1 259,681 

1,012.078 

1 

178,974 

Il 484,769 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature brought out by this statement is that the 
number of persons returned as engaged in weaving and kindred industries is 
larger than the number who belong to weaving castes. The former figure includes 
36,762 persons who work in wool and 133,831 cotton-spinners : it is probable that 
nearly the whole of the former and the majority of the latter arc nob members 
of weaving castes, but, oven if we exclude all of them, the number of persons whose 
means of subsistence is weaving is still greater than the strength of the weav- 
ing castes, although I have included in the latter such castes as Dombo and Pdno 
(numbering 120,000), many of whom are ordinary labourers and not weavers. 
Again it may be objected that the working-up of ]ute, flax, coir, &o., is not done 
by weavers. I will, therefore, exclude these, but T must also exclude the Janappans 
and Saluppans from the weaving castes. The strength of the weaving and cotton- 
cleaning castes will then amount to 1,190,277, while the number of persons returned 
as weavers, cotton-cleaners, Ac., is 1,210,765. The inclusion or exclusion of 
cotton-cleaners affects the comparison but slightly, for, while the strength of the 
cotton-cleaning castes is 52,804, the number of persons who Iiavo returned cotton- 
cleaning as their means of subsistence is 60,230. These statistics support the 
conclusion that weaving is not decaying in this presidency, for weaving is evidently 
still the occupation of the people of the weaving castes, or at least if these castes 
are being ousted from their traditional calling, it is not because there is no work 
for them. 

The artisan caste-group also shows a deficiency, but the occupation figure 
includes statistics for some trades which are far from being the monopoly of the 
five artizan castes. 

In the case of all the other groups given in the above statement, the strength 
of the castes is greater than the number of persons who appear under the tradi- 
tional occupations of the caste-group. This difference marlcs the extent to which 
each section has been compelled to take to agriculture or other occupations. 
The difference is larger than would be expected in the case of leather-workers^ 
/.f*., Mddigas, Chakkihyans, &o. 


Occupations in Feudatory States. 

666. The following table shows the proportion of 
Ffttdatory 8utM. pcrsous who follow the different classes of occupations 

in the Feudatory states : — 


• IncIndoB ocoupihiions 32(J And 828. 

t Thii inoludoB H»ib.ordem 28, 25, 44 And 46 And oocupAtions 260 to 263, 279, 298 and 294. 

X Tliii 18 the total of sub-orders 88 to 41, both Inclusive. 

§ This incladns oocupAtions 82, 88 And 871. 

il Includes Qouoirj spirit distillers as well At toddj- drawers. 
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Sjif'ement »hoicing the absolute and proportional strength of each Order on the total population 

0/ the Feudatory Stales. 


Clati. 

Order. 

Absolute 

Nttvngth. 

Pereen tng« 
on total 
population. 

A.— Oorcminent | 

I. — Administration 

11.— I)eft»noA* 

III. — Foreign and Fouduiory State Service 


253 

001 

0*04 

I'OO 



Total 

78,079 

r96 

B. — Piwiiaro Aud Agrioul- < 
ture. i 

IV. — Provinion and Care of Cattle 

V. — Agriculture 


11,156 

l,(k)l,352 




Total ... 

1,618,607 

48‘61 

0. -Porional Serricea 

VI.-' Porionnl, Household aud Sanitary Bervicoa 

110,832 

300 ' 



Total 

110,838 

800 

D. — Preparation and flnp- 
ply of Matorial 8uli- • 
tUtioei. 

L 

VII. Food and Drink 

VIII.— Liglit, Firing and Forage 

1X.< -Buildiiigi 

X. -VehirlcB and VcMicla 

XI. — Supploiuoiitary Roquirementa 

XII. — Textile Fabriea and iJrena 

XIII. — Metals and Precious Stmies 

XIV. — (JluKS, Pottery and Stoneware 

XV. — Wood, Cano and L<‘avea, Ac. . . 

XVI. — nnigN, Dyea, Guiuft, Ac 

XVlI.-LeatLer 

... 

310,103 
40, 152 
23.832 
024 
4,185 
127,704 
03,240 

1 1 .880 
HK,031 
2,800 
4,031 

855 

1 20 
004 

0 02 
Oil 
840 
1-71 
0*32 
2*10 
008 
013 



Total ... 

690,940 

lie* 

E. — Commnroo, Transport ( 
and Storage. 1 

XVITI.-* Commerce 

XiX.-Trautpoi’t and Storage 


170,020 

20.415 

4-70 

071 

• 


Total . 

808,444 

5-47 

F.— Profeasioni | 

XX.' Learned and A rtiatin Frofeiaiona ... 
XXI. — Sport and Amuaeinuott 



73,187 

1,420 

108 

004 

• 


Total . . . 

74,607 

808 

G.— Indefinite Ooonpa- ( 
tioni. 1 

XXIII. Indefinite 

XXI y . — 1 udepondent of Work 

... 

01 8, .534 
15,883 

24*84 

0*43 



Total ... 

984,417 

8687 


Grand Total . 

8,697,886 

10000 


Compared with the statistics for British territory, the figures for native staters 
exhibit striking differences in the proportion of inhabitants in classes B, K and G. 
Of the total population of the five states, 1'95 per cent, belong to Glass A, while in 
the British territory 2'56 per cent, come under this head ; this slight diflference is 
not greater than would be expected. But the proportions in the next class- - 
Pasture and Agriculture — sliow a very wide divergence, the percentage being 
61*39 for British and only 43 61 for feudatory territory. The real difference, 
however, is not so great as appears, for those states which have a low proportion 
in Class B have a correspondingly high proportion under indefinite occupations, 
and the bulk of the people included under the latter head are in reality agricultural 
labourers. The proportion of persons engaged in commerce, transport and storage 
in the native states in more than double that for British territory, and persons of 
indefinite anij independent occupations are relatively thrice as numerous in the 
former as in the latter, 


89 
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OCCUJ’ATIONS IN PEUDATOB? STATE*. 


Chap. XI. following statement gives the statistics for individual states 

pura. 6^. 

DMrUiutioH, hy elMw*, of the population in each Feudatory State. 


Clang. 

Travanoore. 

Goohin. 

Paduk6ia. 

Bangana. 

piillo. 

Bandur. 

A.— Oovormnimt ... 

200 

1-86 

2*54 

3*40 

411 

B.— rastiiro ami A^rienUnro 

41*40 

36*56 

71*43 

48*28 

59*64 

C, - Pureonal Servineg 

814 

2*51 

2*78 

5*15 

229 

D.- •Propiiratioo and Supply of Maiorial Sub- 

16'85 

2932 

10*02 

27 12 

15*56 

glaacos. 





B.’-Commorco, Transport and Storage 

0*41 

8*76 

2*79 

222 

1*80 

— Profogaiong ... ... ... ... ... 

1 72 

2*89 

2*35 

2*1. S 

2*29 

pndofitiite ... 

28*16 

22*96 

747 

9*61 

1320 

0. — Indefinite Ocoupationg ... j 





C Independent. 

0*82 

0*64 

0*62 

2*09 

1*11 

ToTATi ... 

lOO’OO 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


The statistics for Travancoro and Cochin are, in some respects, defective. In 
the case of the former state the distribution between the various heads showing 
for agriculturists their connection with the land, is admittcdlv eiToneous, the 
number of landlords and tenants being greatly understated, while the number of 
field-lal)ourera is equally overstated. This is ascribed by the local Census Officer 
to the inability of the ordinary enumerator to grasp the distinctions required by 
the instructions, and ho has accordingly contented himself with the entry of the 
word ‘cultivation.’ Persons against wliom this entry was made have been classed 
as field-labourers, though the majority, or at laast a high projwrtion, of them are 
farmers. Again both in Travancore and Cochin, but especially in the latter, the 
return of occupations combined with agriculture is grievously defective, for, while 
in British territory ()70 per cent, of the total population are returned as com- 
bining agriculture with some non-agricultural calling, in Travancore the pro- 
portion is 1-59 per cent, and in Cochin only 0'39 per cent. In both states, too; 
the proportion of persons classed as general labourers is abnormally high. And 
lastly in Cochin, through an unfortunate misapprehension, age particulars were 
not abstrivetod for persona who were entered as ‘ dependent.’ It will bo seen from 
what has been said that the figures for these two states mdst bo accepted with 
some reserve. They are probably fairly correct for the classes and large onlers, 
but, for details below this, they are not trustworthy. Turning now to the figures 
given above, it will be noticed at once that Travancore and Cochin contain tho 
lowest proportion of'^persons dejiendent on pasture and agriculture, and that it is in 
these states that the proiwrtion of those who follow indefinite and independent 
occupations is highest. But the difference between British and Feudatory territory 
will be brought out most clearly by comparing the figures for each state with those 
for a neighbouring Madras district. 


667. The proportions in the different classes in Travancore are accordingly oora- 
TrtTanoor*. pared with the corresponding figures for 

the adjoining district of Tinnevelly. 
The proportion of Government employes 
is nearly the same in both ; members of 
the professional class are slightly in 
excess in Tinnevelly, while Travancoro 
contains a relatively larger number of 
personal servants. In the remaining 
classes the proportions vary considerablj^ 
Tinnevelly has a much higher proportion 
of people dependent on pasture and agri- 
culture and the preparation and supply of 
material substances, while in Travancore 


Clagg. 

1 

Percentage on total 
population. 

Travancoro. 

1 Tinnevelly. 

A.-- Gnvenimont 

2-00 

208 

H. Pastnriiand Agrk*ultnro. 

41*40 

5962 

C. — IVrional Servioog 

3-14 

2*77 

D. — Preparation and Supply 

16-85 

23'47 

of Material Sub« 
itanoog. 

E. — Commeroo, &o. 

6-41 

2*00 

F.— Profeggions 

1-72 

2*18 

G.— ludotinito Oooupations. 

28*48 

7*38 

Total ... 

100 00 

10000 
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persons engaged in commerce and in indefinite and independent occupations are Chap. XI, 

relatively more numerous, para. 670. 


OoouiHitlun. 

PorooiitAi^o. 

TravHiicore. 

Tiiinevelly. 

AKlriciilture 

41*40 

60G2 

Uorioml labour 

27-41 

5-r>2 ! 

Total ... 

6S*$1 

6614 


Ooohin. 


on (.oial population. 


The great excess under this 
last item is duo to the much 
larger proportion of people 
classed as general labourers. 
The majority of these must bo 
agricultural labourers, and if 
wo combine agriculture and 
general labour, the divergerce between the proportions is small. 

668. The figures for Cochin also differ considerably from those for the adjoin* 

ing distiict of Malabar. The 
variations are shown in tho 
marginal table. Tho propor- 
tions in Classes A, C, E and 
F differ but slightly, Avhile in 
Classes B and G the variations 
are large. The proportion of 
persons supported by pasture 
and agriculture is only 3r)-r>(> 
per cent, in Cochin, wliile tho 
corresponding figure for Mala- 
bar is 5G’15 per cent. In tho 
latter 24*35 per cent, of the 
population are dependent for 
their livelihood on the preparation and supply of material substances, while the 

proportion of persons engaged 
in those occupations in Cocliin 
is 29*32 per cent. The pro- 
portion of persons dependent 
on indefinite and independent 
occupations is 8*24 per cent, in 
Malabar, while in Cochin tho 


CIUM. 

Coohin. 

Mulabur. 

Variation. 

A.— Oovornniont 

1 3(1 

* 1*03 

4 0-33 

H.— Viisturo atui Agfricnlturo 

8(1 5(1 

60-15 

- 19-59 

C.- Porudiml Snrvicou 

2 51 

2*55 

- 001 

D. — Pn'paratioii and Supply of 
Mtik'rial HnbaUincoii. 

2932 

24 35 

4 4*97 

K. - Coniiricrw, Ac. 

3-7G 

4-53 

- 0-79 

P. • Profe.iiiioQs 

2*89 

3 13 

0*24 

G. Indefiaibe OoeapatioDs 

23G() 

8-24 

4 15 30 

Total 

100*00 

100 00 




Pcrccmtago. 

Oooupation. 

Cochin. 

Malabar. 

Agricultaro 

80 66 

6015 

Gonoral labour 

2Mfl 

6-02 

Total ... 

67-7f 

68*17 


proportion is 23*60 per cent. 
But here ligairi, if we combine 
the figures for agriculture and general labour, tho difference is much less. 

669. The proportions in tho different classes in Pudukdta are compared in 
PndQkou. following table with the corresponding figures for 

the adjoining British district of Triohinopoly : — 


Class. 

Percentage on total ])opiilation. 

Pudukota. 

Triohinopoly. 

A. flovemmont , 

2 54 

2*70 

0. - Pasture and A||p‘ionlture 

71-13 

09 K9 

C.—Pwsonal Services 

8'78 

2*03 

D. —Preparation and Supply of Material Bub.<itanoof 

10*02 

1302 

E.^ Commerco, Ao. ... 

1 2*79 

1*83 

•F. — ProfwHsions 

2*35 

2::l 

0. - Indelinito Oocupationi 

8*09 

1 0*74 

Total ... 

100*00 

1 100*00 


The differences are very slight and do not call for any remark. 


670. The figures for Banganapallo and Sandiir differ from those for tlio adjoin- 

B.ng.n.p.ii«a„d8and4n districts of Kurnool and Bellary respectively, but 

the population of these states is so small that any 
alight variation in theabsoluto figures would considerably affect the percentage. 
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CHArTKJt XIL 


THE AHMINISTBATION OF THE CENSUS. 


Census Divisions. 


Chap. XII. 
para. 671. 


671. The preliminary arrangements for taking tho census commenced with 

the appointment of the Superintendent of Census 
Appointmeat of suporintoadent. Operations on the Ist Api-il isno. On the 28th of tho 

same month the Government issued an ordeu laying down the general lines of 
tho operations and directing every department of the administration to render all 
possible as.si8tauce. 

672. The first thing to be done was to divide tho country into census divisions 

— blocks, circles and charges. For census pui'poses 
o«Biui swiiUM. revenue village was taken as the unit of area, Ac- 

cordincrlv a statement was prepared showing the number of houses in each villa{(e, 
and further showing how these were distributed between the village and its 
hamlets. An examination of this statement enabled tho tahsildar to determine 
whether a village should form one, two or more blocks, and in deciding this regara 
was paid not only to tho number of houses in tho village, but also to tho degree in 
which they were found in a single group or scattered over several detached ham- 
lets, for it is obvious that, while an enumerator might deal effectively with sixty or 
eiglity hous(‘.s contiguous to one another, it would bo difliciilt for him to do so if they 
were situated in several groups lying a mile or two apart. Again, as the village 
was to be tho unit in the census returns, it was necessary that no block should 
contain buildings situated in two or more villhges, for such over-lapping would 
produce great confusion and inconvenience in abstracting the statistics ; even those 
revenue villages which contained no habitations were constituted distinct census 
blocks. 

Wlien tho blocks wore determined the next step was to arrange them in 
groups of ten or thereabouts. These groups were called circles and each circle 
formed the charge of a supervisor, whose duty it was to supervise the work of the 
enumerators of the blocks in his circle. 

• Lastly, a varying number of circles formed a charge, presided over by the 
charge superintendent. The charges together made up the revenue taluk or, in 
zaininddri tracts, tho sub-magistrate’s division. Municipal towns were treated 
separately and their place in the census partition of the country coiresponded to 

that of the taluk. 

Blocks, circles and charges were all numbered, one series of numbers being 
used for each taluk and municipal town. 

The census divisions were then delineated on maps, and statements were pre- 
pared showing every village in the taluk and the number of blocks into which it 
was divided. This list of villages was compared with tho existing standard lists, 
and by those means it was easy to see whether any had been omitted. For ryot- 
wdri villages this test was perfect, but tho official lists of zaminddri villages are not 
always trustworthy and some difficulty was experienced in obtaining a satisfactory 
test 111 their case. The iiuips wore also useful in this connection, and I concur in 
the opinion expressed by most Collectors that theso maps afford valuable assistance 
in sub-dividing the country into census divisions. 
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673. I give below the number of census divisions and of census olBcers, Chap. IfTT 
« ^ together with the average number of buildings and para. 670. 

Nttmbsr of Coniuo Dlouiono. • i i r i ” ° 

occupied houses tor ouch — 
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51 
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50 

72 

53 

(58 

Vizngaimtam 

58 

508 

7,407. 

01 

650 

8,075 


2 

153 

(53 

58 

50 

51 

Godavari 

49 

752 

8,73(1 

58 

082 

7,080 



802 

50 

55 

45 

40 

Kintna ...‘ 

(>4 

530 

0,338 

73 

538 

0,302 



OH 

(50 

50 

51 

5.1 

Kelloro ... ... 

84 

4.^il 

ri,(»20 

85 

4.5.3 

.5, .525 


10 

250 

51 

55 

4H 

60‘ 

Cnddapah 

50 

421 

0,127 

50 

421 

0,028 
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50 

Bl 

41 

45 

Kurnool 

60 

410 

4,;i3l 

43 

38.S 
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• 
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47 

o\ 

40 

•i:i 
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07 

4^18 
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58 
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20 
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60 

53 

42 

13 

Anaiitapur 

27 
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2i 
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.'iO 

58 

47 

•18 

Miidraa ... 

H 
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1,230 

10 

72 
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57 

(0 

41 
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31 

33.5 
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28 
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40 

55 

42 

47 

North A root 

85 

033 

.518 

80 

810 
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40 

51 

30 

1(5 

Hateni 

54 

002 

10.102 

60 

012 

6.711 



28.3 

45 

(50 

38 

50 

Coimhatoro 

TjO 
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(5,118 

45 

488 

5,011 
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82 

(50 

70 

Nilgiria 

10 

33 
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14 

41 
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58 
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57 
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! 53 

55 

43 

4(5 

Malabar ... 

72 

1,088 

11,820 

0(5 

1,080 

11,233 


... 
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I 47 

40 

.38 

4l) 

South Catiara . . . 


3JK) 

4,051 

32 

302 

4,238 

... 

4 I 

210 

1 40 

1 54 

41 

45 

# 

Total ... 

1100 

11,069 

146,138 

1,180 

11,899 

189,649 


44 

6,359 

68 

68 

46 

68 


674. The size of the ordinary blocks was fixed at sixty houses, but it wius 

Sin of the Block recognized that where the lioitses were situated close 

together a aomowh.at larger number could be dealt 
with by one man, while conversely where they wore scattered the size of the block 
must bo reduced.. In every district, however, there was a marked tendency to 
make the blocks much larger than the prescribed size and 1 had repeatedly to call 
attention to the matter. In most cases the original proposals were modified, but 
the statement given above .shows that in several di.stricts the average size was i^ 
excess of the prescribed standard, and it is probable that that slantlard is unneces- 
sarily low. This matter will be further discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 

675. The standard size of the circle was ton blocks, but hero again there was 

The citolo Md chtrgo. considerable departure from the standard, and it would 

have been impossible to obtain enough supervisors 
if it had been adhered to. N<j fixed limit was laid down for the charge, but it was 
suggested that an ordinary taluk should be constituted into four of these sub- 
divisions. 

House-numbering, &c. 

076. The next step in the onerations was to affix a number to every building 

XothodofimmboriDg. “ might be found on the census night, 

and which the enumerator was, therefore, required to 
visit. Thus numbers wore given not only to dwelling houses but also to shops, 
schools, temples, &c. On the other hand ilo numbers were given to stables, cow- 
sheds, and other similar out-housos. The numbering was done by village officials 
in villages, and in municipal towns by such agency ab the municipal council 
djfected. The numbers were serial for each revenue village and for each ward of 
municipal towns. The use of supplemental numbers for buildings that had been 

90 
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Chap. XII. omitted and for houses built after the numbering, though inconvenient, was un- 
para. 677. avoidable. Various materials were used for painting the nunlbcrs, but the most 
common were a mixture of finely powdered charcoal and oil and a paint made of 
red-lead. Both were cheap and, as a rule, effective, but neither was suitable for mud 
walls which had not been whitewashed or for smoke-begrimed doors. In such 
cases a patch of the wall or door should be whitewashed and the number 
painted on this back-ground. Tar was also used a good deal, but this, while more 
expensive, is not much better than the charcoal mixture. In the case of the huts of 
some of the poorer classes, with very, low mud walls, high conical thatched roofs, 
the caves of which come nearly to the ground, and no wooden doors, the number 
was painted on a piece of tin or wood, a brick or tile, or a block of stone, and the 
owner was told to preserve it ; this he did most carefully as a rule. There was very 
little obstruction to the numbering or interference with the numbers when they had 
once been affixed : many indeed remain up to the present time, so careful have tho 
people been not to dcfaco them. In several districts, however, the numbers were 
partially obliterated at tho hmgal feast, when it is usual to whitewash houses, and 
in those cases they had to be repainted. 


Tho house-numbering was commenced at difierent dales in different places, 
the only requirement being that it should bo finished by tho 31st October. 
In many places, however, the wholo was not completed by that date, though every- 
where the greater part had then been done. Tho work was examined by oflBcials of 
tho Revenue department, assisted occasionally by other public servants. I inspected 
specimens of the w'ork on my tours, and though mistakes bad been made here and 
there, I found, on the whole, that it was very well done. In two cases I had to bring 
to the notice of the Collector that his own residence ha«i not been numbered, and I 
came across one instance of excessive foresight and economy, where the vilfago 
officer had omitted to give a number to a hovel on the ground that the occupant, an 
old woman, could not possibly live till tho day of the census. Very little t ifficulty 
was experienced in determining what was a separate house, and I do not think.tho 
definition, which has been given in Chapter I, requires any modification. 


677. As each house was mimlwred it was entered in a list, called indifferently 
vuia « lilt! village or building list. This gave the number of 

** ' tho building, its description, i.e., bouse, shop, temple, 

Ac., the name of the principa.1 occupant, or whore there were several distinct 
fjimilies tho name of the head of each, and lastly the nature of the roof, i.e,, whether 
tiled, thatched or terraced. This last piece of information was,'I believe, recorded 
only in this presidency, but it is of considerable value and should be retained. 

At the foot of tho building list of each block a note was made of any 
dart-stand or camping ground in the block limits, which the enumerator was 
rc(}uired to visit on tho census night. 


678. Tlie next step w&s tho preparation of the circle list, which showed for 
oir«i« Liitt circle the name and position of supervisor, the 

number of each block contained in it, the name and 

occuyiation of the enumerator of each block, and tho number of buildings it contained, 
and lastly the number of enumeration books in which the entries were recorded. 

This last entry had to bo altered in many instances after the census had been 

completed. The circle lists were printed and a copy was giyen to tho supervisor, 
while a complete file for each taluk and municipal town was sent to me to serve as 
reference registers for the record-keepers of the various abstraction offices. ■ Similar 
files were also suppled to tho charge superintendents, tahsildars and other 
inspecting officers. There was some delay in printing these important papers 
owing to the necessity for changes at a late date. 


The Enumerating Agency. 


679. A staff of about 150,000 persons was required for the enumeration, and it 
XvmiMr of m*B mipioTwi oDviouB that the ordinary public establishments 

were not capable of supplying this large body of men. 
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Govornment servants were utilised to the utmost, but it was necessary to supplement Chap. TTT. 
them largely by enlisting non-officials. The following statement shows the number para. 680 . 
of official and non-official census officers in each district : — 



Total Cciisufi officorH. 

I’harjfo Super. 
inteuduutB. 

Suporvisors. 

Ennmcnitors. 


District. 
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2 
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46 
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80 
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40 
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01 


it 
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4 
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42 
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1.910 

17 

4.390 

08 


17 
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17 
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4,218 


Cuddapah 

3,097 
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127 special onumcr- 
ators employed for 
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10 
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7 
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10 
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2 
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27 
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52 
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20 
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27 
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7,938 

53 
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2,054 

41 
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1,003 
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Sinitli Canara. 

1,428 


3,453 

20 


(i 
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133 

1,134 


3 ’ 3 14 

• 

Total ... 

48,488 

1,648 

84,808 

1 

616 

4 

149 

4,846 

886 

8,864 

81,888 

808 

66,066 



The officials formed 33'89 per cent, of the total, the non-officials (KMl percent. 
Nearly all of the latter gave their services gratuitously and, as the officials received 
no extra remuneration for census work, 98‘87 per cent, of all the census officers 
employed were unpaid. TJie payment of some remuneration wonld undoubtedly 
give more power of control, but this advantage could only bo obtained by a very largo 
addition to the cost of the census, for the payment of any smaller sum tliiin, on an 
average, Rs. 2 per head would be useless remuneration on this scale and would mean 
an expenditure of Rs. 1 ,92,902 for non-officials alone. On the whole comparatively 
little difficulty was experienced in getting unpaid non-official assistance, and it was 
only for the special hill and forest tracts that any considerable number of paid 
enumerators and supervisors were entertained. 

680. Tho annexed statement shows the depart- 
•uffw'MowSSed!’'**'* merits of tho official and the occupations of the non- 

oflScial agency. 
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Includes 127 special enumerators. t Exclusive of 53 persons employed in connection with the enumeration of the cailtonm^t limits. 

Exclusive of 66r special emunerators employed in the Hadur4ntaham, Fonnezi and Said&pet taluks. § Of these, 273 pei^ns were employed as special enumerators. 

ExclnsiYe of 252 special eunmeratora ^ This is exclusive of 26 special enamerators employed in Udayarpilaiyam taluk. 
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681. In November a manutfl, containing a full account of the scheme’ of ope- Cliap, XII. 
* , ...... rations and the duties of each officer, was issued to para. 6834 

all cliarge superintendents and su[X'rvisors, who were 
’.directed to inako themselves conversant with tho rules and then to instruct the 
enumerators, who, by tliat time, had been supplied with the enumeration books. 

Each of tho latter contained a leaf of instructions to enumerators, but these were 
made as simple as possible, tho * liard cases * bxdng dealt with in the instructions to 
8U{>ervisors, who imparted their knowledge orally and with appropriate examples 
to the enumerators. I am gf opinion that this plan is preferable to any a( tempt to 
deal with complicated points in tho printed instructions to enumerators. During my 
tours, which extended to every district, I met as many divisional officers, tahsildars, 

&c., as possible and held classes, so to speak, bii the mode of filling up the schedule. 

A number of ordinary ryots, labourers or the like were.callod up and enumerated, 
and in this Avay tho higher officers learnt hotv tho schedule was to be filled up, and 
1 W48 able to explain many points of difficulty which were not mentioned in the 
manual. These officers in. their turn held similar classes of supervisors and enu- 
merators and thus all learnt in an easy and elTeclive .manner tho inost important 
part of tho census work. 1 strongly recommoiid this plan for any future occasion. 


The Census. 


682. In most European countries the census schedule is filled up by ci^eh 
^ * - . householder, and tho enumerator’s duty is confined to 

me Preliminary Kecord, Collection of tho schedules ; blit ill India at least 90 

per cent, of the householders would b(‘ unable to do this and tho entries have to be 
made by the enur|jerator except in tlio case of an insignificant number of persons, 


chiefly Europeans and Eurasians, , to whom householders’ scliedules were distri- 
butei.!. It is obvious that one man would not bo able to enumerate many houses 
if all tlie entries had to be made on the night of the census, and wero this done tho 
staff of enumerators required would probably exceed the whole number of adiilt* 


males who can read and wite. Accordingly each enumerator was required to visit 
tho houses in his block some time before the census and to make the entries for all 


persona living in each house. Visitors who would not bo present on tho night of 
the census, were not enumerated on this occasion, but on the other liand, the entries 
were made for regular inmates, Avho, though absent at tho time of the ennmerato/s 
visit, were expected to be present on tho census night. This preliminary record 
was commenced on the 6tli January 1891, tho day after tho lermination of the 
Christmas holidays, and though it was ordered that it should be completed in fifteen 
days, there wore some parts of every district in which it was not finished within that 
time. This chiefly OAving to carefulness on the pai’t of enumerators. Fearful 
of rhaking mistakes, they first made the entries on paper of their own and then, 
after getting these corrected by tlie supervisors, copied them into tjie regular 
enumeration boolcs. The inspection of tho preliminary record Avas very well done. 
In pearly all cases the supervisors completely examined the entries in order to detect 
obArious errors and then tested a large proportion by house-to-house visits. In 
towns, where tho population is of a more shifting character,* tho preparation of tho 
preliminary record was not commenced until a later date, ggnerally the lOtli 
February. This was necessary and worked well, but I do not recommmid an^ 
shortening of the period for the rural tracts,* as the extent and quality of the 
inspeotilfti, on wliich the accuracy of the census greatly depends, would thereby, be 
irnpailed. 


‘ . 683. The actual census was taken during the night of the 2r)th February 1891, 
Final cenini ’ taking of the ceusus by night was a novelty in the 

Madras Presidency, where the final record had hitherto 
been made on the morning following the night to Avhich the enumeration relates. 
But, although it was feared that this now departure would cause trouble and affect 
the accuracy of the census, experience has shown that these misgivings were 
groundless. 


91 
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Chap, tTT. Tht^ business of the enumerator at the time (Jf the final census was to ascertain 
P|ra. 6M. for each house whother all the persons whdm he liad entered in the schedule wore 
• actually present, and whether there were any others in addition to- those whose 

names had already been recorded. If any one wore' no longer present, arod.inkline. 
was drawn through all the entries relating to him, while new comei’s were added in red 
ink below the last name entered at the time of the preliminary record. The use of 
rod ink was. prescribed in order 4o enable Ihe supervisors to check the now entries 
inoro readily. I saw a good deal of the work done in the City of Madras, and 
repeatedly found the enumerator carefully reading oiit p.11 "the names entered in the 
preliminary record in order to ascertain whether these were still Ijving’in the house ; 
but in the villages a somewhat more summary method was, no doubt, adopted, for 
the enumerator there would .have personal knowledge of the inmates of each 
dwelling. ‘ At my suggestion Collectors issued notices requesting all persons who 
could conveniently do so to . spend thfe night of the 26th February in their own 
houses and to avoid fixing that date foV weddings, dramatic performances and the 
like. They were also asked to have a light burning at the door re.ady for the 
enumerator’s .visit and to remain awake until he camo. These requests were very 
generally complied with and the people thus greatly facilitated the taking of the 
census. TIiq enumerators commenced to go their rounds soon after sunset .and 
their Labours were in most cases completed by midnight, but’ in expeptiouj^l blocks 
the \^i’ification of the record wo.3 not finished till day-break. The supervisors and 
charge superintendents were busy inspecting Ihroiighout the night, and the district 
reports 'show that the supervision exercised was as extensive and careful as was 
possible. 

684. All officers unite in -attributing a high degree of acctiracy to the enume- 
. _ . „ ration. ' In this opinion I fully concur and, though a 

census must necessarily bo at bear only an approx* 
irnation, I believe the margin of error was smaller in 1891 than on any previous 
occasion. 

• 

I have not noticed any signs of varying degrees of accuracy in different 
districts, but the extent to which the columns of the schedule were left blank indi- 
cates in a rough and imperfect way the difference in the regard, paid to the instruc- 
tions. I accordingly give on the adjoining page a statement somewhat similar to 
one prepared in 1881, showing tho number of the “Not stated” under each item for 
wljich complete returns were required.. Tho last column shows ‘the percentage of 
the total of those items on tho total district population. It should be explained that 
in parts of the Agency tracts no attempt was made to fill up certain columns. 
Excluding those tracts it is found that Tanjoro occupies the best position and Madras 
tho worst. The imperfection of tho return in the latter may bo largely ascribed to 
tho greater use of householders’ schedules, i.e,, schedules to be §lled up by the 
householder himself in the English manner, and to the fact that the enumerators 
wore not acquainted with the people as in the rural parts and'had less authority 
and influence. 
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685. In order that the main results of the census might be made known as Chap. XU. 

• 1 1 ‘It 1 1 J i AAV 


n*pr.uaiii«t 7 00 <uiti». quickly as possible, it was determined to require 

each enumerator to furnish an abstract of the number 
of occupied houses and of the male and female population of his block on the 
morning after the census. Accordingly, on the 27th February, all the enumerators 
of each circle mot their supervisor at a place previously fixed upon, and there 
assisted each other in preparing and checking these abstracts. The supervisor 
then made a similar abstract for his circle, and sent this to the taluk office or, in 
the case of municipalities, to the municipal office. Tliero the total for the taluk 
or municipality was compiled and sent to the Collector, who thus obtained the total 
figures for his district. These were sent by telegram to the Census Commissioner 
at Simla and to me at Madras, and in this way the approximate total of tho 
enumerated population of this presidency was known on the 18th March. The 
district returns were in some cases modified subsequently. In the following 
statement the final figures sent by Collectors are compared with the numbers 
arrived at some six months later by tho abstraction and tabulation of the entries 
in tho schedules : — 


para. 685. 


Compamon of pvelimimry and final (olals. 


Oconpiotl 

houvea. 


Population. 


Qanjam 


Vixaga)iatain 


Oodivari 


• Kiatna ... 


Nellora ... 


Caddapah 


( Preliminary 
.. ] Final 
(.Variation ... 


Sellar/ ... 


! Anantapiur 


Peroentngo 

( Prvliminarjr 
... ] Fiiml 

(.Variation ... 

Percentage 

( Proliminarv 
... ] Final 

(.Variation ... 

Percentage 

^ Preliminary 
... J Final 

( Variation ... 

Pcrcontago 

( Preliminary 
... J Final 

(Variation ... 

Furocntage 

( Preliminary 
..] Final 
(Variation ... 

PcTcontugo 

( Preliminary 
.. ] Final 
(Variation ... 

Force ntago 

( Preliminary 
. J Final 
(Variation ... 

Percentage 

( Preliminary 
.] Final 
(Variation ... 

Percentage 


314,691 

314,379 

312 


41.3,137 
413,605 
+ 46S 


367,21,3 
368, 1K5 
+ 972 


273,730 
273,816 
+ 85 


269,727 
270,121 
+ 394 


16.V»10 
172,168 
•f 3,668 


139,859 
140,199 
+ 840 


1,694,756 
1,589,477 
- 6,278 


1,941,251 
l,94;t,211 
+ 1,960 


1,96.3,877 

1,951,645 

2,232 


1,853,106 
1,850,682 
4- 2.176 


1,461,881 
1,463.736 
+ 1,855 


1,268,887 
1,272,072 
+ 3,185 


81 7, .628 
817,811 
+ 283 


900,667 

900,126 

541 


707,655 
708,549 
+ 994 


767,491 
764,420 
- 3,071 


958,834 
960,414 
+ 1,680 


963,884 
962..361 
- 1,523 

016 

937.235 
938,352 
+ 1,117 


735.829 
736,608 
+ 779 


6>U,922 
646,340 
4 1,418 


915,871 
917,230 
+ 1,359 


726,052 
727,128 
+ 1,076 


623,963 
625,732 
+ 1,767 


403,174 
403,675 
+ 601 


801.9.39 
362,300 
+ 361 


001 

845,616 
846,249 
•f 688 


library 
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Chap.m 
pan. 685. 


Comparison of preliminary and final oontinaod. 




Occupied 

houBos. 

POPULATIOW. 


Diitrict. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femaloi. 

Mftdrat ... 

f PrcHminary 

< Final 

(.Variation ... 

511,806 
60,103 
+ 207 

449,946 

452,518 

4 2,572 

224,022 
22o,Hl7 
+ 1, 795 

225,924 

226,701 

4 777 


Percentage ... 

+ 0-60 

+ 0-67 

4 080 

4 0*34 

Chinglopnt 

C Preliminary 
... < Final 

(.Variation ... 

177,108 

177,3lt4 

M 

1,187,333 

1,136,928 

406 

673,170 

672,776 

391 

564,163 

664,162 

11 


percentage ... 

001 

0-04 

0*07 

0008 

North Arout „« 

f Preliminary 

... ... < Final 

( Variation 

343,026 
344,001 
■f l.OG.’S 

2,178,226 

2,180,487 

4 2,261 

1,093.177 

1,094,539 

4 1,302 

1,085,049. 

1,085,948 

4 899 


Porcontngo . . . 

+ 0-81 

4 010 

4 0*18 

4 i$ 

Salom 

f Preliminary 

] Final 

(. Variation 

4<.H,r>23 
401,081 
~ 412 

1,962,566 

1,962,691 

4 25 

961,861 

961,621 

240 

1.000. 705 

1.000. 970 

4 265 


Percentage . . 

on 

4 0001 

008 

4 0*08 

Coimbfttord 

r Prelim t no ry 

] Final 

( Variation 

421,626 

424,.*»6t 

4 2,644 

l,9l»9.4J12 

2,004,839 

4 5,407 

979,484 

981,700 

4 2,216 

1,019,918 

1,023,139 

4 8,191 


Percentage 

4 0*63 

4 087 

4 0*28 

4 081 

Nilgirif 

^Preliminary 

j Final 

(. Variation 

21,167 

21,2v)0 

4 8 

99,801 

99,797 

4 

56,131 

66,155 

4 21 

43,067 

48,642 

26 


Percentage ... 

4 001 

- 0*004 

4 0*04 

006 

Sooth Aroot .0 

(’Preliminary 

] Final 

(. Variation 

818,130 

814,348 

4 1,207 

2,159,813 

2,102,851 

4 3,088 

1,077.811 

1,079,134 

4 1,323 

1,082,002 

1,088,717 

4 1,716 


Percontago ... 

4 0-89 

4 014 

4 018 

4 0*16 

Toojoro 

C Preliminary 

< Final 

(.Variation ... 

4(H$,282 

400,329 

4 97 

2,227,514 

2,228,114 

4 600 

1,065,874 

1,066,045 

4 171 

1,161,640 

1,162,060 

4 429 


Peroontag© . . . 

4 008 

4 0*08 

4 0*08 

4 0*04 

Triohlnopolj ... 

f Preliminary ... 

] Final 

( Variation 

241,609 

240,816 

853 

1,377,333 

1,372,717 

4,616 

665,846 
663,568 
- 2,278 

711,487 
709,149 
- 2,338 


Percentage . . . 

0-38 

0*84 

084 

0*38 

lladoro 

(■Preliminary 

Final 

(. Variation 

608,081" 

606,312 

1,719 

2,610,558 
2,608,401 
- 2,154 

1,2.54,060 

1,251,568 

2,492 

1,866,498 

1,356,836 

4 338 


Percentage ... 

- 0*34 

008 

0*80 

4 0*08 

TinooToUj 

( Preliminary 

j Final 

(variation 

422,836 

421,828 

1,007 

1,917,692 
1,916,U9S 
- 1,697 

934,371 

933,467 

904 

983,321 

982,628 

693 


Percentage ... 

0*84 

0*08 

0-10 

0*07 

Mftlabor ••• 

rPreliminury 

5 Final 

(Variation ... 

461, 88.8 
462,000 

4 177 

2,051,211 

2,652,665 

4 1,864 

1,313,664 

1,814,861 

4 797 

1,337,647. 

1,838,204 

4 667 


Poroontage ... 

4 004 

4 000 

4 ooe 

4 004 

Sooth Oonoro ... 

( Preliminary 

] Final 

( Variation 

189,605 

189,684 

4 79 

1,066,549 

1,056,081 

4 632 

610,620 

610,987 

4 817 

644,929 

L 646,144 

4 216 


Poroontage ... 

4 0*04 

4 006 

4 0*06 

4 0*04 

Qonjam Agenoj 

r Preliminary 
•»» ••• \ Final 

(Variation 

68,684 

71,492 

4 2,808 

299,058 

807,826 

4 8,268 

154,882 

168,886 

4 4,004 

144,226 

148,480 

4 • 4,264 


Poroentago ... 

4 409 

4 8*76 

4 8*69 

4 «*oe 
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CotHpariiion nf preHminary and fiuut Mah — continued. 




Oc.cu)iio<l 

houaes. 

PorrLATioN. 

District. 


Total. 

Muloa. 

Feiiialos. 

YiiagapaUm Agoncy 

C Preliminary 

< Filial 

(.Variation ... 

1811, 3% 
1811,085 
811 

802,430 
850,781 
- 2,649 

441,151 

440,162 

980 

421,270 

419,619 

1,660 


Percentage ... 

016 

O’Sl 

0-22 

0*89 

God4v»ri Agency 

(Preliminary 

] Final 

( V arifttion 

2r.,330 
20,310 
+ 1,001 

120,8(;i 

127.137 

4 270 

04,047 

64,770 

4 129 

62,214 

62,361 

4 JI .7 


Percentage ... 

+ 806 

4 0*28 

4 0*20 

4 0'24 

ToUl| British Territory 

( Prelimiiuiry 

5 Final 

(Variation 

6,700,706 
6,709,990 
+ 9,284 

86,614,880 

86,680,440 

4 16,610 

17,614,617 

17,619,396 

4 4,778 

18,000,213 

18,011,046 

4 10,882 


Percentage ... 

+ 014 

4 004 

4 003 

4 0*06 

Travanooro 

(Preliminary 
j Final 

(VoriiUion 

51ti,57<3 
510,530 
- 40 

2,557,8.37 

2,557,730 

101 

1,200,480 
1,200. 115 

74 

1,207,848 

1,267,321 

27 


Percentage ... 

001 

0004 

0 006 

0002 

Cochin 

(Preliminary 

4 Finol 

( Vai iation 

120,.507 

130,001 

4 4,301 

715.K79 

722,000 

4 7,027 

350.501 
361, IKH 

4 f>,:U0 

369,286 
.101,002 
+ 1,717 


Percentage ... 

4 8’40 

4 0’98 

4 1-49 

4 0‘48 

Pudukdta 

( Preliminary 

, \ Final 

(Viuiation 

«9,5t»7 

60,001 

4 184 

37 : 1,010 

37 : 1,000 

4 80 

177.920 

177,912 

17 

195.081 

105,184 

4 io:i 


Percentage ... 

4 026 

4 002 

0*01 

4 00'6 

Banganapallo ... 

( Preliminary 

3 Final 

(variation ... 

7,388 

7,420 

4 32 

3r»,.50(; 

35,406 

10 

18,037 

18,020 

11 

17.469 

17.470 

4 1 


Porcontago ... 

4 0‘43 

003 

- 0*06 

+ 001 

Sanddr 

(Preliminary 

j Final 

( V^ariation 

2,110 

2,418 

1 

11,388 

5.722 

6,710 

3 

6,0t»l 

6,060 

4 1 


1 

Percentage ... 

004 

002 

006 

4 008 

Total, Feudatories 

( Preliminary 

3 Finol 

(Variutioii ... 

722. 187 
720,0t»0 
¥ 4,179 

.1,00.1,022 
3,7(»0,022 
»- 7,000 

1,848,771 

1,853,070 

4 6,205 

1,844,851 

l,84ii,0UJ 

4 1,706 


Porcontage ... 

4 0’62 

4 019 

4 028 

4 010 


It will be scon that the occupied houses wore understated by 9,284, or 
0-14 per cent., and the po])ulation by 15,610, or 0 04 per cent., and that the 
understatement of females was greater than that of males. This not result, how- 
ever, is made up of a gross understatement of 15,295 houses and .35,086 people, 
and a gross overstatement of 6,011 houses and 19,476 people, the district being 
taken as the unit. The degree of error varies a good deal. It is very small in 
Salem and the Nflgiris and very largo in the Qanjam Agency. I confess that, 
seeing the elaborate arrangements that wore made for checking the abstracts, the 
results disappointed me, but we must not forget that the calculations of the 
enumerators and supervisors were made after a hard night’s work and that at 
every stage there was abnormal hurry. Still I think that better and more uniform 
results should be obtained on a future occasion. In all the Feudatory states except 
Cochin, the preliminary returns were very good. 

686. Although at first there were the usual fears that the census was the 
precursor of new taxation, these were soon dispelled 
BtnMuow of tb« p«op «. attitude of the people towards the enumera- 

tion was one of amused indifference ; or as a South Arcot official puts it, “ they 
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^ Bubmittod to the operation.” In one part of Salem there was a rumour abroad that 
a waggon-load of swords had arrived at a neighbouring railway station, and that 
the people were to be attacked with these on the census niglit. In one taluk of 
Canara it ^yUs believed that the census was being taken at night on this occasion 
with the object of kidnapping young children, to be sacrificed in connection with . 
the building of a new bridge, and m another part of the same district there was a 
report that young men wore to bo forcibly enlisted for the army. In Kurnool 
thcro wfts an idea amon^ tho Musalmans that thoir children were to b© carried 
away. But on the whole the people not only evinced no reluctance to give the 
newssary information, but cordially co-operated with the census staff by remaining 
at home and having a light burning ready for tho enumerator’s visit. 


687. The marginal statement shows 

Pr«N..tioai. prose- 

cutions for 

offences in connection with the census. 
Tho total number is only 24 and the 
offences were not impoitant. In dis- 
tricts . other thau those tnentionod there 
were no prosecutions. In Kurnool the 
single prosecution was successfully ap- 
pealed against, and one of tho prose- 
cutions in Bollary was unsuccessful. 
The Madras case also failed. 


Ditiriot. 

Prosec 

ConsQi 

offlcials. 

ationi of 

Private 

porsous. 

Godivari 

1 


Kollore 

... 

2 

Caddiipah 


1 

Knsnool 

i 


Bellary 

2 

io 

Madras 

1 

• t* 

Salem 

1 

••• 

Coimbators 

1 


Taiijors 

••• 

i 

Triobinopoly 


1 

TtanoYsUy 

... 

1 

Malabar 

1 


ToTAt ... 

i 

16 


Special Arrangements- 

The foregoing account shows how tho census of the ordinary resident popu- 
lation was taken, but there wore certain classes and localities for which special 
arrangements were necessary. Those will now be briefly described. 

688. In order to catch travellers by road certain places wore selected as 
TmtiUn b BotA enumeration stations on all high-ways, the stations 

r»T« «ri 7 0 . being suflBciently close to one another to ensure that 

no person should escape enumeration. Police stations and toll-gates were gener- 
ally chosen, when they were conveniently situated, and the police and toll-gate- 
keepers served as enumerators. For stations other than these the enumerators 
were either policemen or specially appointed private individuals. To every person 
enumerated at these stations a ticket was given, and he was told to produce this if 
any attempt was made to enumerate him again. I think tho enumeration was ver^ 
nearly complete, and that few, if any, persons were counted more than once. This 
enumeration was made on loose schedules which were afterwards handed to the 
enumerator of tho block in which the station was situated, and stitched by him into 
one of his enumeration books. Travellers halting at cart-stands, temples, rest- 
houses, &c., were enumerated by the ordinary enumerator, who gave each of them 
a ticket t^ prevent their being recorded a second timo by a road enumerator. 

689. Tbo houseless poor, t.a., people with no homes, who get thoir meals 

_ _ , _ where they can and sleep in the streets, were practi- 

cally found only in towns. They were enumerated' by 
the beat constables, whose numbers were specially increased where this was found 
necessary. A ticket was given to each person so enumerated. 

690. The railway population consisted, for census purposes, of two classes, (a) 

BtUwu Porautioa. persons residing or working within railway premises 

and (b) persons travelling by rail on the census night. 
For the first the arrangements were identical with those for the ordinary 
population, except that they were made and carried out by the railway authorities. 
For the latter class special arrangements wore made. Every passenger alighting 
at a station between 8 p.m. on the 26th February and 6 a.u. on the 27th was 
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enumerated by the station enumerator appointed for the purpose, unless ho pro- Chap. Ifll- 
duced an enumeration ticket or said he had been counted already. This station para. 609. 
enumerator also enumerated all persons waiting to join a train who were found 
in the station premises ■between the above hours. Again, every passenger train 
was examined at some convenient station whero there was a stoppage about 
6 o’clock on the morning of thn 27th February, and the necessary information was 
• there recorded for all .persons who had not already been enumerated. The 
arrangements for dealing with these different' classes wore excellently carried out 
by the railway officials. 

691. The other classes of the population for whom special arrangcraonts were 

other a Miu ciMui made were the sea-going populatioh, canal popula'- 

t er PM « MHi. tiori, the military population and the inmates of largo 

jails, hospitals and asylums. The modim operandi will be found fully described 
in the appendices, and I do not think it- necessary to give an account of thorn 
here. 

692. There are certain localities in which, owing to the presence of wild animals 

«ui T i tittiit i irt other similar circumstances, it would be impossible 

to induce the enumerators to visit the houses in their 
blocks by night. The final census in these places, of which a list is given in an 
appendix was accordingly taken on the morning of the 27th February, the infor- 
mation recorded relating, of course, to the population as it stood on the previous 
night. This method of taking the census* was adopted throughout the Malabar 
district, thobgh its circumstances do not greatly differ from those of South 
Caiiara and Coorg, where the census was taken by night. Again, there are some 
tracts in which, owing to their unhealthiness, the uncivilized state of the population 
and the impossibility of obtaining cueugh ‘enumerators locally, the census had to 
be spread over a period varying from a few days to several months ; and in some 
of these the record had to be made some time before the date of the general census, 
owing to’ their special unhealthiness at that particular time. Of course, in these 
tracts there was only one operation, insteid of a preliminary record checked by 
a final visit on a fixed night. The narn'es of theso tracts and the period during 
which the census was taken are given in an appendix. 


Printing and Supply of the Schedules. 


TraoiUtion of the form. 


693. So far I have said 'fXthing regarding the supply of schedule forms to the 

Numerators. The headings of the columns and the 
structions to the enumerators were require^ in six 
different, languages — Englisl^ Tamil, Teldgu, Malayiilam, Canarese and Uriya. 
The first point, therefore, was to obtain good translations, and for the first four 
vernaculars application was made to the Government Translators. Their trans- 
lations were tnon sent to selected district officers for their opinion, with the result 
that the Malaydlam rendering was rejected altogether, while the Telugu version 
was considerably altered. The Tamil and Canarese translations were adopted 
with slight modifications. A new Malaydlam translation was prepared by Mr. 
Govinda Menon,' who was then my Personal Assistant, and this was adopted after 
consultation with Mr. Dumergue, the Collector ef Malabar. The Uriya translation 
was prepared under the orders of the Collector of Ganjam. This translation question 
must remain a difficult one, but it is not insurmountable, and 1 believe that the 
versions eventually obtained wore good and such as could be easily, understood by 
the average' enumerator, though they would upAmbtedly bo regarded with con- 
tempt by the pundit. The next ouestiom was the^per, and after full inquiries the 
•sort selected was unbleached Badami Boyal, 22* x 29", and 201b. to the ream of 500 
sheets. This was supplied by the jBally Mills, delivered free at the Government 
Press, Madras, for Bs. 3-2-0 a ream. The paper for the outer covers of the books 
was brown cartridge, .which was also supplied by the Bally Mills at Rg. 4-12-0 a 
ream of 500 sheets. Tho total amount of paper used for schedules was 5,335^ 
reaihs, and for covers 295 reams. 


93 
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Chap. XII. 694. The preliminary estimate of the number of schedule pa^s. required was 
F****®*’ hdMiwfiwfciMiniM 7,200,000, but the number actually stnick off- waa no 

less than 12,175,075, and the number issued from the 
press was 12,073,756. Deductijig the number supplied ’to other provinces and 
sUtes, wo have 11,897,279 ns the number issued for use in the presidency.^ The 
number actually used is unfortunately not known, as 1 have not succeeded in obtain* 
ing trustworthy statistics from Collectors, but there can be little doubt that the ' 
unused balance in every district was largo. The total number of buildings to which 
a number was given- was about 8,000,000, and allowing one page for each of these 
ami .two pages for at least 12J per cent., the total number of schedule pages required 
is 9,000,000. A«furthor allowance must be made for the waste caused by. the 
schedules being bound into books of fixed sizes, which frequently necessitated a 
number of pages being left unused, and there was also some waste of schedules due 
to carelessness and mistakes ; altogether 1 think that from 9| to 10 millions was 
the outside number really required, and the issues in dxcess of this were unneces- 
sary. The method in which the quantity required was estimated in my oflSco- is 
described in Circular No. 12 (see appendix), and 1 certainly thought I had allowed, 
a liberal margin for all contingencies. I was, however, soon undeceived, and sup* 
plemental indents began to pour in, so that the re^rve stock at the Government 
Pres§ was quickly exhausted and the printers. were kept hard at work, night and 
day, to meet the heavy additional demands. These indents were in many cases 
unnecessary, but 1 did not feel at liberty to refuse to comply with them. When I 
noticed any that appeared to be p.articularly excessive I -addressed t)ie Collector, 
if there was time to do so, and I did effect some reductions in this way. But Col- 
lectors were, as a rule, iu no better position than myself, and were obliged to accept 
the assurances of their subordinates that the forms were really needed, for by 
refusing they ran the risk of impairing the (Jompleteness of the census. The fact 
is that every tahsildar and municipal chairman wanted, very naturally, to have a 
reserve in hand for contingencies, and though the quantity thus asked for may 
have been only trifling in each individual ease the total of all these ^serves reached a 
high figure. The total press charges for the enumeration forms was Rs. 25,880-4-9 
or Rs. 2-2-0 j)cr 1,000 schedules. 


695. The schedules were bound into books of four- different sizes, containing 

uniiBirition B««ki respectively 10, 20, 80 and 50 schedides. Each book 

aamm on «• . contained a block list, instructions to the enumer- 

ator as to his duties, a specimen schedule, and a fon t. for the entry of the abstract 
of the contents, which each enumerator had to preh u-e. The block list was ah 
extract from the building or village list already meni(bned, and it gave the neces- 
sary information regarding each house ju the block. ^ * 


Hpuialiolder'i SahedulM. 

Householder's Schtslules issued from the Press. 


• 

* 

Number. 

For Eun)pc8ni and Eurtsiani 

24,723 

For NfttiTea * ... 

26,983 

Total .. 

.01^66 

_ — 

. — 


696. The number of householder’s 
schedules issued from the press was 
51,650, but there are no statistics of the 
number used, as many persons on whom 
they were left did not fill them up, and 
were, therefore, enumerated iu the ordi- 
nary manner. There was no vernacular 
edition of the householder’s schedule. 


Abstr^ion apd Tabulation. ' 

697. After some discussion it was eventually decided to hqre nine abstraotion 
. offices, viz., three each for the Tamil ’ and Telugil 

«M Amagmn . . written in Mala^Iam, 

Canarese and Griya. The English schedules were abstracted in the same office as 
the vernacular schedules of the block ||P which they belonged. As a rule, all the 
schedules of one taluk were sent to the same abstraction office, but there were* 
some exceptions,* The Tamil offices were in one building in Madras and tho Telugu 
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offices in anothef. The Malaydlam, Canarese and Uriya offices were located, respec- chap. XIL 
tively, at Calicut, Bangalore and Berharapore. The gross rent paid for the two para. G98. 
buildings at hj^adrps was Rs. 430 per mensem, but almost the whole of the abstract* 
ing staff was accommodated in ^paiidah (thatched booths), or in tents, wliich were 
lent by the military authorities. The original constitution of each office is given in 
the appendix, but this was departed from to sotoe slight extent in accordance 
«with the modifications indicated by experience in actual working. 

698. To .obtain the statistics required for the tables* the entries in the 
AbitTMtioa. schedules were abstracted on ten working-sheets. The 

particulars dealt with on each wore as follows : — 


I. Age, Religion and Civil Condition. 

. II. Age^ Religion and Education. 

III, Occupations by ago groups. 

IV. Religion, Sect, Caste and Sub-division of Caste. * 

V. Parent-tongue. 

VI. Birth-place. 

VII. Part 1. Infirmities by age groups. 

Part II. Do. by Caste, 

VIII. Not uMfid in }iadran, 

JX. Europeans, Eurasians and Armenions by age. • 

X. Education and Casto. 

XL Religion, Age, Civil Condition and Caste. 

The sexes wore distinguished in the case of every sheet. 

The sheets were in such a form {imie appendix) that one stroke in the 
appropriate column would give regarding each person entered in the schedule all 
the information dealt with on the particular sheet. Thus, a stroke on Sheet I would 
indicate a person of a certain sox, age, religion and civil condition. To facilitate 
totalling, every fifth stroke was made across the preceding four, thus/^^. A sepa- 
rate sheet was taken for each enumeration book. 

• 

Sheets T, VII and XI were worked by gangs of three men.- One read the 
entries in the schedules and the other two made the necessary strokes on work* 
ing-sheets I and XI. The reader kept sheet YIl himself, and when any infirmities 
were found in the bchedules he noted all the particulars of infirmity, sex, age and 
caste required for both parts of the sheet. All the other abstraction sheets were 
filled up by clerks working singly. The clerks were divided into sections accord* 
ing to the sheet they worked, and care was taken to prevent any communication 
between the different sections. We thus obtained valuable independent checks of 
the sprk by comparing the results given by different sheets for the same enumera* 
tion book. These results were entered on a paper called a test-slip, which showed 
discrepancies at a glance. In this way the following items were compared. The 
total males and the total females were given by all sheets. Age was abstracted on 
sheets 1, 11, 111 and XI, but as the periods used in the case oi the last three were 
different, it was only possible io compare the results given by each of them with 
the corresponding figure calculated from sheet I, which was in sufficient detaif to 
allow of this comparison being made. Religion entered into slieets T, II, IV and 
XI, education was given by. 1 1 and X, caste by IV, X and XI. For the statistics 
relating to- occupations, parent-tongue, birth-place and infirmities, no self-acting 
check of this kind was possible, and for sheet IX the tost was only partial. As the 
entry of the numerous caste names upon a test-slip Would have involved much 
additional labour, the check in the case of caste was exercised by actual comparison 
of wbrting-sheets IV, X and XI.* In the other oases the figures to be compared 
were entered on the test-slip already referred to by a special set of clerks, who 
marked all discrepancies witn a cross. If these were few in number and trifling 
in amount the testing clerks, who were distinct from the posting clerks last men- 
tioned. traced out the mistake and corrected it. If they failed to do this, or if 


* I had » OMto ioat-slip at Tint, bat rabseqaontly abtndoned it m iti preparation ooit more than the reanH waa 
worth. • 
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Chap. Xn. the test-slip showed a comparatively large number of discrepancies, or errors of a. 
para. Large amount, the sheets which appeared to be wrong were ordered to be re-worked. 

When all the results agreed, either originally or after re-working or correc- 
tion, the test-slip was passed on to another staff of domparativelv highly paid clerks, 
who Qxamined-a large proportion of the slips to see that there had been no fud^ng 
or carelessness; and the Deputy Superintendent again tested a considerable propor- 
tion of the slips that were checlced by this special staff. At first the examination of^ 
• the test-slips was entrusted to the Deputy Superintendent alone, but it was very 
soon discovered that- the work was wholly beyond one man’s powers, and the system 
described above was introduced. The different processes are somewhat tedious, but 
I know of no other method which will give an equally high degree of accuracy, 
’i’ho amount of error in the original abstraction was large and only 14*32 per cent, 
of the enumeration books were correctly abstracted in all sections at the first work- 
ing. In the case of 52*64 per cent., however, the discitpancies were comparatively 
small, and the mistakes wore corrected by the special staff.* The remaining 83*04 

f )er cent, were returned for ro-abstraction on one or more sheets. This showed us 
iftw necessary it was to teat the figures relating to those items for which there was 
no independent check, and this was done by re-working a largo proportion of the 
• sheets 'dealing with these particulars and comparing the results. The marginal 

statement gives information regarding 
re-abstraction on each sheet. It is not 
complete, as it does not include statistics 
fur one of the Tumiroffioes*. No separate 
record was kept of the ire-abstraction on 
sheet VII, but this was re-worked when- 
ever sheets I and XI were re-abstracted. 
A considerable proportion of the work 
on sheet IX, relating to Europeans, 
Eurasians and Armenians, was also done 
a second time, bpt as the figures are in- 
complete, I have omitted them. • The 
total population dealt with in the eight 
offices to which the- above statistics relate, including the population of three feuda- 
tories, and that of Bangalore and Coorg.was 30,681,064, so it will be seen that 
a very largo proportion of the abstraction was done more than once. This is 
essential so long as the census clerks are men with no special training. 

699. The rate of work varied a good deal wj,th different sheets and regard was 
... . . , , . paid to this in fixing the strength of each section. 

Two scales were fixed for. each sheet, an upper and a 
lower. Those clerks whoso average daily outturn was not less than the higher ^oale 
received Rs. 15 a month, and those who did less than the higher, but not less than 
the lower, scale were given Rs. 12. For an outturn below- the m^inimum a propor- 
tionately reduced payment was made. These scales were fixed for correct work ; if 
the test showed that a book- had been worked incorrectly then double the number 
of the strokes on the incorrect sheet were deducted from the total at the credit of the 
abstractor, and the monthly pay was calculated on the. balance of strokes. The 
disbursement of pay was not made until a fortnight or three weeks, and sometimes 
even longer, after the end of the month for which it* was due. This, delay was 
partly necessary in order to, allow of the work being tested ; but it was partly inten- 
tional, to prevent clerks leaving the office without permission. This was punished 
with loss of all pay due ; no obstacle, however, was placed in the way of clerks 
leaving after due notice had been given, so that timely steps could -be ttfken to 
replace them. • . ■ 

*^[,00. When the abstraction was finished, the next step was to tabulate the 
Tabnituoa figures given by the working-sheets. The totals of each 

sheet wore accordingly entered in registers, which were 
so arranged that all the pages of the same number contained the figutes relating to 
the same set of books. The totals of each page were then compared in the same 
way as the totals of the abstraction sheets were compared on the test-slips. , In. this 


Statement qf Amount of Rc^ahatraction, 


WorVing-shoci. 

Poptilfition for wliioh 
tho iihcoh was 
re-abatractod. 

T 

7,3119,508 

TI 

6.956,119 

Ill 

7,987,716 

IV 

4,673,735 

V 

8,218,617 

VI * 

8,000,882 

X + XIIl 

6,829,480 

XI 

7,898,798 
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way, with a check at each step, the totj^l figures for each taluk and municipality 
were eventually obtained. These were communicated to me on forms called com- 
pilation slips, and the totals for each district wore compiled in my office. The 
tabulation of the statistics relating to caste and occupation gave very great trouble 
owing to the multiplicity of the items. In the case of occupations, after the 
figures had boon entered in the register the classification of each entry was noted 
above it and the page total was then entered in a jodgor, which liad one or more 
pages for each class of occupation given in the scheme of classification. For castes 
also we had ledgers, wliich had a separate page for each caste^name ‘found in the 
schedules, the classification in this case being postponed to a later stage. [ think 
tliese ledgers were a mistake, and I shall notice this matter at greater length in my 
suggestions for the future. The mistakes made in making the entries from the 
registers to the ledgers were endless, and the only possible way of cliocking tho 
work was by moans of a very tedious and laborious system of comparison. It is 
in fact mainly to tho difficulties experienced in this part of the tabulation that the 
delay in getting out tho results of tho census must bo ascribed. The errors wore 
not deliberate ; every clerk in the office was heartily tired of the work, and there was, 
I am sure, no desire to delay its completion. Moreover, inaccurate working was 
discovered and punished so that it seldom brought gain to tho clerk. The fact is 
that work of this kind requires special aptitude and training, and it was rare to find 
a clerk who had either tlie one or tlie other. 


Financial. 


701 . TJie gross cost of the census is lls. 1,79,049, but if we deduct tho con- 
, , ^ tributioiis* received from municipalities and the receipts 

The cost of the Ceniui. . i i? i • ‘l o* • i. ^ 

from the sale ot waste paper, iurniture, &c., the net cost 
to Imperial revenues amounts to Rs. 4,64,023. Again, deducting only tho receipts,' 
we find that tho actual cost to Imperial and Miinicipal revenues of taking tho 
census of a population of 35,630,440, of compiling and publishing the tables and 
, . , ,,, , preparing and printing this report was 

Statemenf Hfniwing the cost per thousand of (ha populatwn V, . . no /\ ‘mi ”4. fi 1 

n/ varh ttfatja of the Ctninim Operations. Its. 4,72,Oaj. ino cost per tnousanu 

of tho population was thus Rs. 13-4-0, 
and as shown in the marginal state- 
ment, much tho greater part of this 
was incurred for tho compilation and 
printing of the tables. It is not quite 
ckiar what the actual cost was in 1881, 
but the figure given in the report is 
Rs. 5,00,000, and this makes the cost per thousand Rs. 16-()-8 for the population 
of the Madras Presidency, including tho Keudutorpr states of Pudukdta, Banganapalle 
and Sandfir. In the order of Government reviewing the census operations, the 
cost is said to have been Rs. 4,81,000, which gives Ks. 15-6-11 as the rate per 
thousand, ll will thus bo seen that whichovor figure is adopted for tho census of 
1881 tho rate was higher than that incurred in connection with tho recent census, 
notwithstanding that the tables prepared on the latter occasion were more numerous 
and more elaborate. 


1 

Enumeration 

RR. A. P. 

1 7 4 

2 

Abdlraction and compilaiioa ... 

10 10 lO 

2 1 

SuperiiitondiMK’fl ..i 

1 1 10 ^ 


Total ... 

18 4 0 



• 


Complete statistics for other provinces are not available, but it will probably ’ 
be found that tlie cost in Madrasis relatively higher than in other largo provinces, 
with the exception of Burma, I do not attempt any explanation of this ; tho con- 
ditions of the various provinces differ considerably, and I do not think it would be 
possible to appreciably rudneo the cost in Maflrus unless karnnms or men of tho 
karnam class are employed as abstracting clerks. The co.st of tho census of tho 
United Kingdom in 1881 was £4-18-9 per thousand. This is the equivalent of 
about Rs. 77-8-0, or nearly six times the cost of the Madras census ; and this not- 
withstanding the fact that much more information is collectod in Madras than in 
the United Kingdom. 


94 * 
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Chap. Xn. 702. The statements given in the appendix give details of the charges under 
para. 7^. Diitri«teh»r «i occount and they also furnished parti* 

* ' culavsof the expenditure on enumeration in each district. 

It will bo seen that there was a considerable distinct variation in nearly all items. 
Thus tho house-numbering was relatively very expensive in Madura ; in Nflgiris, 
Tinncvelly and Malabar the ex-jiendiluro on lights, red ink, &c., was relatively 
high ; in Bellary and Malabar tho expenditure on petty stationery was compara- 
tively heavy. ^ In somo districts again very little was paid by way of remunei’ation to 
non-officials, but in others the presence of special tracts necessitated tho employ- 
ment of a special paid agency. • Some Collectors, too, w'cre much more liberal than 
others in sanctioning travelling allowances foi^ private persons who assisted in 
taking the census. The item ‘ Special printing and petty contingent charges ’ con- 
sists chietiy of the cost of printing circle lists. In most districts this was done at 
the district presses without extra charge te the State, but in some it was necessary 
to employ additional men specially for this purpose, and in others the work was 
done at private presses. The last-mentioned course was much tho most expensive. 


703 . The State' of Pudukdta p.aid for its census forms and it was also debited 

Fendator statM abstraction, including superintendence, 

on a ory a . amount being calculated rateably on ttto population. 

No charge was made for printing the tables and report. Sandiir and Banganapalle 
were put on tho same footing as district municipalities and paid Rs. 45 per 10,000 
of population, an amount much less than. the actual cost. The States of Travan- 
coro and Cochin made their own arrangements throughout, and the cost has not 
yet been reported to mo. 


Suggestions for the future. 


704. Having now finished the description of tho manner in which the census 

, was taken and tho methoil of ab3tr.acting and tabulating 

tor th. totur.. j ^.jj 

I consider the arrangements were faulty and capable of improvement. 1 do not 
think that the general scheme of operations rcMjuires any aItei*atiou, but there are 
Boveral matters of detail which call for modification or greater attention. 

705. In tho first place the initial counting of buildings must bo much more 

^ carefully done, for it was found in many cases when 

the buildings ftarae to be numbered that the original 
return was very imperfpet. As tlie arrangem.onta for tho census divisions, the 
supply of paper and tho printing and binding of the schedules depend upon this 
return of buildings, tho matter is one ‘of groat importance atid inaccuracy causes 
serious inconvenience. 


706. It is a matter for consideration whether the house-numbering might not 

Hottie-numboriii liavo been done at an earlier date, so as to allow qf tho 

ott erng. preliminary counting of buildings being dispensed with 

altogether. Therecanbeno doubt that tho numbers wumld have remained to the 
date of tho census even if done in April or May 1890, except perhapS’on the West 
(Joast, where the summer rains are very heavy. Tho only objection that I can see 
•to the earlier date is that it will necessitate more supplemental numbers, owing 
to more now houses being built between the date of the numbering .and that, of the 
census, and that more numbers will have to'be renewed. But these are com- 
paratively trifling matters and, as theadvautage of a more accurate return of build- 
ings in the first instance is great, I rocoirimond that the house-numbering should, on’ 
tlie next occasion, precede instead of following the formation of blocks. 

• • 

707. As already stated tlio instructions regarding the size of a’ block andoirclo 

_ . were very generally disregarded by tahsildars, and this 

gave a groat deal of extra Vork to Uollectors and my- 
self, as well as to the tahsildars themselves, for they had frequently to do the work 
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over again. This neglect of orders was not in all eases due to carelessness, but to 
a fear that it would be impossible to obtain a sufficient number of enumerators if 
the blocks were kept down to the standard size. ’ To avoid this I recommend ‘that 
the question of agency be left out of consideration in .the first* instance and that the 
block be taken as* the number of liousea which c.an be conveniently dealt witli on a 
single abstraction sheet. This question will bo considered more fully later on and 
it will be sufficient to state here that tlnrty buildings should, in my opinion, be fixed 
as the maximum for this purpose. If the course which 1 have proposed is fallowed, 
the houses in every village can .be grouped into so many blocks, each containing 
thirty buildings, without delay, and it will thus be possible to avoid many of the diffi- 
culties which wore exp(iriencod on this occasion in connection with the binding and 
issue of scKeduIes. I propose, in fact, that the block should take the place of the 
enumeration book as the abstraction unit. The number of blocks to be assigned to 
each enumerator must be settled with reference to the number of men available in 
the locality. Ordinarily each enumerator can have two or three blocks, but it will 
often bo possible to persuade a non-official to give his ‘services as an enumerator of 
only thirty buildings, who would refuse his assistance altogether if reqCirod to deal 
with ninety or a hundred. 

Tlio second of the statements appended to my first circular* was deficient 
in that it did not specially provide a column to show tliH'nnmber of blocks into 
which a village was sub-dividod. As a matter of fact, this information was givert 
in the remark column, but on tlio next occasion three columns should bo added to 
show (a) the number of blocks, (b) the number of enumerators proposed, and (r) 
the average number of dwelling houses assigned to each cnunKJratur, and this last 
column might bo sub-divided so as to show the maximum and minimum as well as 
the average number. The term ‘ house, ^ by the way, should throughout be taken to 
refer to a dwelling house only, and the word ‘ building ’-should bo used to denote 
both dwelling houses and those buildings, such as schools, shops, &c., which are 
required t6 be numbered. ; 


708-. I have already recommended the adoption of the plan of liolding census • 

iMtruotiott of the .tdT. proved SO useful ip. 1890. The diffi- 

culty is that it takes some months fof the Superin- 
tendent to visit each district, but this drawback will, no doubt, bo removed by the 
year 1900, when we may expc^ct to find every district connected with the presi- 
dency town b*y railway. It is not desirable tha^t the instruction of enumerators 
should commence long before the census, as they will forget wlmt they ^uvo been 
taught. The manual for chai’go superintendents or supervisors should, however, 
1x3 published somewhat earlier. The difficulty in my way was that until I had 
actually visited a good many districts T had not sufficient.knowlodgo of the mistakes 
that would be most common, but this want of knowledge could bo overcome if a* 
rough draft of instrucUons to enumerators and some spare schedule forms were 
circulated in April to every tahsildar, deputy tahsildar and sub-magistrate, with 
instructions to enumerate two or three houses and return the papers to the Rivfier- 
intendent, who would then have a considerable variety of material upon which to 
draw up his instructions and manual. 

The following account of the most common mistakes made by enumerators 
will prove useful in preparing future instructions: — 


Religion and sect were, on the whole, well returned, though the sect was occa- 
sionally entered in the religion column. Some tribes, which know nothing of 
Hinduism, were returned as Hindus, while in tho caseof others again, which were 
undoubtedly Hindus, the nanie^f the tribe or caste was entered in the religion 
column and the religion was, therefore, taken to bo i^nimistic. Thus Ave have an 
animistic Bnihraan, a mistake which ought,.of course, to have been corrected in the^ 
abstraction office, but a few errors of this kind are bound to escape notice, as in this* 
particular case, until a late stage of the work, wlien the early table's have already been 
struck off. In the Ganjam district the Hindu sect. names wdronurnorous and some 
could not lie identified. Elsewhere it was rare to find any sect other than the well 
known oaiva, Vaishnava, Smdrta, Mudhvaand Liagdyat, The return of Christian 
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Chftp. XII, bolter than in 1881, but the names of missions and general terms, like 

para. 709.' Protestant, wero^t.ill far more numoi’oua than they ought to be. 

' The return of caste was, on the whole, good and the use of separate columns 
for tho casto and sub-division is a great Improvement on the schedule of 1881. 
Titles such as Miidali, Ndidu, &o., were, however, numerous in spite of the special 
warning against them in the instructions. The column for sub-division of casto 
was not well filled up, owirig'chiefly to the ignorance of the people on tho subject. 
In the birth-place column tho entiy of the names of villages was of common occur- 
rence, notwitlistanding the instructions that only names of districts or states should 
he given. This error was the cause of much inconvenience and additional labour in 
the compilation office, and it affects the accuracy of tho return, for there are gener- 
ally several villagers of tho same name in different districts, and it is im'possiblo to 
say which is meant. I cannot suggest any improvement in tho instructions which 
were clear and moat explicit. 

In the case of panmt-tonguc the name of the (laste was fre(|uently given as 
that of the language, and some delay in completing the table was thus caused, as it 
was neces.sary to refer to tho local authorities in ordor to ascertain whether the. 
particular Ciuste had a special dialect of its own. 

The occu'p.ation column was perhaps the most difficult of all, but tho errors 
made in filling it up have been noticed in the previous chapter, and I will here only 
suggest that on the next occasion stress should bo laitl upon the necc'ssity of repeat- 
ing all the occupations of the head of' the family in tho entries ag.ainst those j)ersons 
who are dependent on him. 

The education column was left blank more frequently than the others and 
.attention should specially be drawn to this when the ce'nsus is next taken. Column 
13, which shows the language known by literate persons, presented some difficulty, 
as' the enumerator was required to enter ‘ Wnglish ’ also in the case of those who 
could read and write that language. The instructions should have b^cn rather 
more detailed, especially the instructions' to supervisora. . 


Infirmities other than the four specified were entered in the last column, 
but not to a greqt extent. As already stated,, the entries against many persona 
were either ‘ dfeaf ’ or ‘ dumb ’ instead of ‘ deaf and dumb.’ Tho instructions 
should be amplified, and tho use of the full expression should be insisted upon. 

709. As a rule the preliminai’y record and the final correction -on the census 

_ night w'ore made by the same individual, but this was 

• not always possible. In Madras, for example, and m 

towns generally, difficulty was experienced in obtaining tho services of enough men 
to allow of the preparation of tho preliminary record of each block being assigned 
to a separate individual, and we were, therefore, obliged to lot one man write up 
' the schedules for two or three blocks, additional bauds being procured for tho actual 
census only. These new men wore shown round their blocks on the day before the 
census and they did the work very fairly, but I agree in the opinion which has 
been generally expressed by Collectors £hat it is very desirable that the same man 
should have charge of the block throughout. His knowledge of tho work will be 
greater and his sense of responsibility will be greater than that of a man employed 
for a couple of days only, and wo shall, therefore, get better, results. It is signifi- 
cant that the returns were least complete in tho Madras City, where tho system of 
additional enumerators for the final census prevailed most extonsivoly. 

710. I think it is desirable that all buildings on railway and canal premises 

... . „ , should continue to be dealt with by the railway and 

canal authorities respectively, but some inconvenience 
was caused through the returns for houses in separate villages not being kept 
distinct, and this rendered it impossible to incorporate in the village returns the 

’statistics for the population thus enumerated. 

• 

711. It has already bqcn stated that the indents for schedules wore excessive 
and attention must be drawn at an early stage of the 
proceedings to the tendency to ask for mote forms 


Vnppl j Qf tilt lehtdnUi. 
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than are required, so that it may be nipped in the bud. If the houso-numbering Ohap. XII. 
is completed by May or June, early and accurate information will be obtained as panuTlSt 
to the exact number of buildings in each village. If the size of the block is fixed at 
thirty buildings, an enumeration book of 34 or 36 pages will suffice for each block, 
and there will seldom be any necessity for additional schedules. There will, 
however, be a number of blocks containing less than thirty buildings, for the total 
in each village will not bo an exact multiple of thirty. 1 think, therefore, that the 
best plan will be to provide one book of 34 pages for every block containing more 
than 2 1 buildings, one book of 24 pages for every block oontaining les.^ than 
twenty-four and more than ten buildings and one book of 12 pages for every block 
of ton buildings or loss. When the preliminary record shows that more pages are 
required for any particular block, a leaf or two can be taken from books which are 
too large and sewn into the book for which they are needed. If the rule that no 
block is to contain more than thirty buildings be strictly adhered to a simple return 
showing for each taluk, the number of blocks of each of the three sizes luerilioncd 
above will allow of orders being given without delay for the supply of enumeration 
books. Towns require somewhat differetii treatment, for there vve have a largo 
number of shops and other buildings which are not used as residences and for 
wLioh, therefore, the schedule would be blank. Accordingly in the case of towns 
I would fix the block at twefity-eight dwelling houses and disregard the other 
buildings altogether. We should then have six schedules to spare for those houses 
which contain more than eight persons, which are relatively more numerous in 
towns than villages, as well as for any shop, &c., which may be tenanted on the 
census night. 

The foregoing suggestions are based on the supposition that a fresh page 
should bo taken for each house, ff this is abandoned, as recommended by the 
Simla Census Conference, it will bo sufficient if the enumeration books contain 
respectively thirty, twenty and ton schedules. 


712, With the exception of from about 10 to 15 per cent., the abstraction clerks 

Abitrftotion 8uft employed in the large offices at Madras were men who 

Would have very little chance of obtaining permanent 
service under Government, and their work was decidedly poor. In the Pan jab, and in 
some other provinces also, the abstracting agency consisted largely of patirdris, who 
correspond to Madras karnmiR (village accountants), and the work was un- 
doubtedly much better done by these trained accountants than by the material I 
was able to secure. From the census point of view, it would be a great advantage 
to have men of the karnam class, and if they can be spared in the Panjdb it ought 
to bo possible to lend their services in Madras, Should this course be taken, I 
recommend that the abstraction of the schedules and the tabulation of the results 
be done in each district, or at least that there be an office for every two districts. 
And even if katnanis cannot be obtained, I think further decentralisation is desir- 
able, for the presence of as many as 2,000 clerks in one place, even though they are 
divided and sub-divided into offices and sections, is objectionable on many grounds. 
I would, therefore, in this case have one Tamil office at Madras, another at Tanjore 
or Trichinopoly, and a third at Vellore or Salem. Similarly the Telugu offices 
should be at Madras, Gooty or Bellary, and Bezvdda, with perhaps a fourth at 
Rajahmundry or Vizagapatam. The Malaydlara office woulu, of course, be at 
Calicut, and the TJriya schedules would be abstracted at Berhampore, but if, by 
the year 1901, there is railway communication with Mangalore, that would bo a 
better station than Bangalore for the Canareso work ; and in that case there should 
be a combined Canarese and Telugu office at Bollary. 


Another matter in which reform is necessary is the supervising agency. In 
1891 it was deficient both in quantity and quality and while the work suffered, I 
doubt if in the end there was any financial again. In the first place it should be 
insisted upon that every overseer and supervisor must be in the permanent service 
of the Government, so that he may have something more than liis census ap- 
pointment to lose, and heads of offices must not be allowed to select their worst 
men for this duty. I unfortunately ^frained from invoking tho assistance of the 

^ 95 
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ChaiKXn. Government, and I failed to obtain as many permanent employes as I wanted, and 
para. 713. many of those who did come were worthless. In order to prevent delay and 
mistakes at the beginning of the abstraction, a practising office should be opened 
at Madras in January under the Superintendent and a high proportion of the 
overseers and supervisors should be trained in this office in every branch of the 
work preceding compilation. This will cost something, but the expenditure will be 
more than repaid. Tho inspecting staff of the Superintendent, which must be a 
strong one, should also be trained in this office. 


?13, As regards the mode of abstraction, the only change I would make is 

that I would abandon the dictating system which was in 
' of Abitraotion. Experiments made at Madras 

and Calicut showed that men working singly on these sheets gave much better results 
than wore obtained from the reading method. A double independent working of 
the infirmities is also essential, and if the same sheets are used as in 1891, 1 would 
give the Urst part of sheet VII to the clerk who abstracts paruiit-tongue and tho 
second part to the abstractor of birtli-places. 


714, One point upon which I would insist strongly is that no large enumeration 
books be allowed, for it was found extremely difficult to 
MO Humor* on oo i. abstract such bookjo correctly and to trace the mistakes 

disclosed by the test. Tho largest enumeration book sliould not contain more than 
150 to 175 names, and this will be secured if each book is limited to the entries of 
about thirty dwelling houses as proposed above. The reduction in tho size of the 
enumeration book will entail more test slips and will give some addition to the 
mechanical jiart of the chocking work, but this will be more than compensated for 
by an increase in the number of sets of correct sheets which will follow the aboli- 
tion of books containing an excessive number of individuals. Moreover gome 
levelling up is possible by reducing the number of very small books which were 
\iunecessarily numerous on this occasion. I believe, in fact, that if persistent 
efforts are made to obtain blocks of uniform size, the total number of books could 
be very largely reduced, a result whioh would diiuiuish the work of testing and 
tabulation, 


715, The tabulation presents no difficulty in the case of most of the sheets, 
Tti^uUtiou Items which are not to bo shown in the tables should 

* ***’ be eliminated at as early a stage as possible. Thus tho 

overseers should be given a list of the languages found in tho Presidency Parent 
'Pongue Table of 1891, with instructions to bring to the notice of the Deputy 
Superintendent any language found in the working sheets but not in that list. 
Orders could then be passed as to tho treatment of the entry and the necessity of 
roconling names of castes and the like in the registers would be avoided. Simi- 
larly names of villages and taluks could be eliminate<l from the birth-place returns 
before tabulation comruenced. Occupations again ahonld be classified on the work- 
ing-sheet instead of on the register, but to prevent delay a strong staff must be 
allowed from the bogifining for the preparation of occupation indices. If the 
scheme of classification of 1891 is adopted, the index in each vernacular prepared on 
this occasion will be of great use, as only occupations not found in those lists need 
be subtnittod for classification ; owing to the change in system the excellent lists of 
1881 were of no use to me. The classifying liaving been done on the working 
sheet only the totals under each item, and not tho figures forevery different calling, 
need be entered in the register. But in getting the grand totals for the registel* 
tho system follow'ed in the case of the more simple tables should bo adhered to 
instead of attempting to ledger at once. I will explain this at greater length. 
Each page, or rather each series of pages, of the register contains the figures 
relating to, say twelve working-sheets, and tho number of occupational items is 25. 
Now the total number of persons entered on this series of pages must correspond in 
sox and age particulars to the number found on the corresponding page or series of 
pages in other registers, and this gives ns a valuable chock on the accuracy of the 
tabulation. In the case of most registers the total of each page was again regis^ 
tered in the same way us the total of the |^^oyking-shcct and there was a similar 
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independent test, but in the case of occupations these pag? totals wore transferred Chap. XIL 
to a ledger, the headings of which consisted of the items of the scheme of classifi- pwra. 718. 
cation. When these ledgers were closed the totals did not, 1 believe, in a single 
case give the correct population of the taluk or municipality, and the only way 
of detecting the mistake was by a complete comparison of the entries with the 
register. This entailed enormous labour and there was considerable risk of fudg- 
ing. What I recommend is that the ledger be abandoned and that the system which 
1 Yiave described above, with its progressive test, be adopted in all cases. For 
castes the index prepared on the pivseiit occasion should prove most useful as the 
basis of a new index and the additional items will be comparatively few. The 
classification will, however, probably need revision in the light afforded by further 
inquiries. 

716, As regards compilation the only suggestion I have to make is that a 

strong staff be retained for this purpose. If work is 
slack at any time the clerks can be employed in cal- 
cuhating statistics for the report. The men must be thoroughly trustworthy, 
accurate workers, but every stop must bo tested by comparison. Some of my 
compiling clerks wore oxcelleiit workmen, but the majority were very indifferent 
and their innumerable mistakes greatly delayed the completion of the tables. 

717. On the question of payment I can offer no useful suggestions, as it must 

p» entofcierka depend Oil tho market rate nt the time. Some system 

ftjmen or. payment by results is absolutely necessary, but 

this frequently works hardly, and it w^ould be well to fix a minimum which 
shall be irrespective of outturn. If a clerk c.nnnot fairly earn this ho should bo 
dismissed. An error I fell into was that I tried to economise unduly and this 
often led to greater expenditure in tho end. I am confident that a much higher 
proportion of well-paid clerks would have given better results and would liave 
enabled mo to conclude my labours at an earlier date without any material addition 
to the gross expenditui^e. 


718, In conclusion I would note hero ihatih.ave deposited in the record-room 


SpKimeiii of fomi. 


of the Revenue Secretariat, a complete s(*t of the forma 
used in connection with the census of 1891. I found 


eome difficulty in getting copies of the forms actually ustnl in 1881, and so far as 
1 could ascertain not a single specimen of the schedule was preservetl. 
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AF'I'KNDIX r. 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS.. 


No^ 1. ti/llir Gf-^rrrinncnf hf Mat! lirornnc Deiniriincnf^ 

(lifted ^Sfli April 1800 ^ No» ilccrnur, 

Tlio (Jovminioiit of India liayin^ decided (lint a census of the pnpiilation’of tlie Indian 
(VnBunNo 8 Kinpire shall be taken in February 1891,11 is nooossary that 

I)relinilnary arrangements should be commenced at once. The 
first step is to divide the presidency into blocks and circles, and for this* purpose infonnatiou 
regarding the population arid {he number of houses in each village must be eollecte<T without 
d('lay, when the blocks are determined, de'tailed lists of houses and other buildings will be 
prcjain^d and each building will receive a number. •’ The ucixt step will be the i)reliniinary census 
whu^h will piobably be. commenced in villages directly after the Christmas holidays and at a 
somewhat .later date in towns. The preparation of this preliminary record will occupy about 
fifteen days, and as it will form the basis of the final census, it is essential that this work should 
bo very carefully performed and that it should be ohecl5,cd in the most complete 'add thorough 
manner possible. The last step is the final census, at which the entries of the prtdiminary record 
will be brought into agreemont with the facts ns they stand on the night preceding the enume- 
ration. Detailed instructions for the preparation of these various returns will be issued by the 
Provincial Suj>crinlendent of (leiisus Operations, wliose cireulars must receive prompt attention. 
This olliccr w'lll visit each distri(!t to confer with Collectors on the subject of the amingemcnts to 
bo made, and to iusi)ect, so fur as is possible, the work done in (joniujcliou with the census. 

2. The arrangements for the census of each- district, will bo. under the control of the Collector 
and the bulk of the preliminary work will -fall upon the ordinary revenue eKtabllsliments.* But 
the preparation and^check of the prel’minury records and the final enumeration will require the. 
a.ssiatauce of all olhcers of (lie Covernmeiit, to what^ever department they may belong, .Wliose 
services can by any. possibility bo snared for this important duty. It is not, however, dcsirablo 
that Police officers should be employed in connection with the census, except perhaps to assist 
in enumerating tjie floating population. Orders will be issued iu the Public Department directing 
all liojids of dopartiiieiits to instruct their subordinates to the above elfect, and llis Excellency 
in Council trusts that the aid thus afforded will bo rendered cheerfully and conscientiously, as 
otherwise an undertaking of this magnitude eauuot he <*arried to a’sueeossful termination. A 
circular will also be addressed in the Public Department to all zamindars of position inviting 
their co-operation, as on. the occasion of the last census. 

3. A larger number of enumerators will bo required than in 1881*, hut when it is found neees- 
sary to supplement tlie official staff endeavours iimst be made to obtain tho servieos of persons 
who are willing to serve without payment. It is essential that the enumerators should be 
tlrorougbly instructed in their duties, and to ensure this tho superior officoiu must themselves 
seize every o])portunity to teach them by practical examide how to fill up a schedule. The 
supervisors, who should always he officials, unless it is absolutely impoRsihlo tg obtain enough 
men, must also be carefully taught .their duties, and any failure on their part to adequately check, 
the work of tho enumerators must be promptly punished. .The charge-superintendents will for 
the most part bo tahsildara and deputy tahsildars and sub-magistrates, but subfregistrars, 
forest rangers, sub-assistant inspectors of schools and. others can also bo bmployed on tliis 
duty. Tho charges must be smaller than iu 1881 in order to secure adequate inspection of tho 
Work of the supervisors. 

The Collectors of tho marginally-noted districts will at once report what arrangements 
they propose for, taking tho census of tho hill tracts or forest 
tribes .within their jurisdictions. In the three northern distficls, 
the enumeration of the hill population cannot be completed in a 
single day, but in the other special tracts thn census could pro- 
bably, without great difficulty^ be oarijed out on tho same day *, 
as in the rest of the province. 


Oanjam. 

Viza^pHUm. 

Tfodliviivi. 

Kurnool. 

SmIohi. 

Cuimbatord. 


Nilgiria. 
Malabar. 
South Canara. 
Madura. 
Tiimcvi'lly. 
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5. As on the occasion of tho census of 1881, each municipality will fohn a separate charge and 

the arrangements for taking the census will be made by the municipal council Under tho general 
supervision of tho Collector. Tho enumoratiou of the inhabitants of the city of Madras will in 
tho same way bo entrusted to the municipal com mission, and the neooBsary orders will Vio issued 
ill the Local and Municipal Department under section 40»!) of the City of Madras MunioU>al 
Act, 1883. ^ ^ 

6. The enumeration of the people living within the^ limits of navignhle canals and persons 
afloat on them on the night preceding tho day of the final census will he carried out by tho 
officers of the Public Works Department. The census of the railway population, which includes 
all persons residing within railway limits, will bn arranged for by the railway authorities. 
Speciai* nirangements will be necessary for the census of cantonments, jails and the sea-going 
population, hut those will he under the general control of the Collector, though the enumeration 
will be oondUotod by the Military, Jail and Marine authorities respectively. The officers of these 
departmcmts'who are concerned in the census arrangements will reo^ive the necessary instructions 
from tho Superintendent of Census Operations. 


No. II. — Circxilar* No. yy, dated Ootammund^ S8fh April 1890: 

IJrom— n. A. Stuart^ Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To— The Collector of — 

With reference to G.O., 28th April 189*0, No. 296, Pevenue, I have the honour to invite 
your attention to the following remarks on the subject of the preliminary arrangements to he 
made for taking the Census of 1891. 

2. It seems desirable in tho first place to explain clearly the moaning of the various terms 
which will be used in connection with the census. 

• Every district will he divided into blocks^ circles and charges; ' 

(a) A block moans the number of houses tho residents of whioh will be enumerated by 
one man, called an snumerator. 

^ {h) A circle consists of a number of blocks and forms the charge of a supervis&r^ whose 
duty it is to supervise tho work of tho enumerators in his circle. 

.(c) A charge is made up of a number ot circles; it is under the dontrol of a charge^ 
superintendent^ who checks the work of the supervisors; 

• ((/) A house is the dwelling place of one or more families with their resident servants, 
having a sfiparate principal entrance from the common way. 

(p) The schedule is the form in whioh the enumerators enter the required particulars 
regarding the population. There wilt he a separate schedule for each house, but these schedules 
will be bound up in books, (Jailed enumeration hookfi. Each page of these books will form one 
schedule and will oohtain space for the entry of eight names. If the number of individuals in 
any house exceeds eight, a second page will be used, but the entries for the next house must 
be oommenoed on a fresh page. 

(/) The householder's schedule is a sohodulo issued for return by tho householder himself 
in .place of that bound in the enumeration book. 

ig) Some six weeks before tho actual day of tho census, thd enumerator will fill up the 
schedules for the houses in his block, so that on the census morning he will merely have to make 
corrections and not write the soh^ules up in full. This initial filling up of the schedules 
is known m the vreliminary record ox preliminary census, while* the last operation is the 
census, or simply tlie census. * 

3. To enable you to subdivide your district into blocks, oiroles and oliargos you require 
information regarding the number*of houses and of’pooplo in each village and hamlet, and to 
ensure that no pUoe is omitted you will require to have the area of every village. . These parti- 
oulars should be furnished by each karnam in the form of statement I appended to this letter- 
The information will next be collated in tho form of statement II by the tahsildar, who will 
thon be in a position to frame proposals for the sub-division of hie taluk into blocks. 

In performing this task there are three factors to be taken into oonsideration : (1) the num- 
ber of houses, (2) the extent over which* they are situated, and (3) the number of persons avail- 
able for emploment as enumerators. The first footer really indudes another, vis., the number 
of persons to be enumerated, but as the average* number of residents • per house will net vary 
greatly from block* to block it will be sufficient to have regard to the houses only. There is no 
doubt that in 1881 the size of the blocks was in most oases too large and it must on the present 
.occasion be reduced. Jn ordinary localities 60 houses may be taken as the maximum number 
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which one eiuinioraior can couvoniontly deal with, but whore the houses are situated close 
together the size of the block may bo incTc'ased, while where the ro verse is th»-* case a smaller number 
of nousps must bo assigned to each man. It is, however, obviously useless to multiply the number 
of blocks unless an adequate staff of enumerators be obtained either without payment or at a 
very small cost. It is unlikely that any difficulty will l^e experioncod in the southern districts 
in getting the requisite number of nnm possessing the necessary intelligence, but in the northern 
part of the presidency the want of sufficient enumerators may place serious obstacles in the way 
•of reducing the size of the blocks. The matter is, therefore, one on which no definite rules can 
be laid down, but which must be decided by each Collector according to local cinnuiistanoes and 
conditions. I have only to request that, so far as is jKissible, the arrangements may be made 
in accordance with the foregoing suggestions. 

Houses situated on railway pif inises or within the limits of navigable canals should not bo 
included in statements I, II or III, as special arrangements will be made for the enumeration of 
the residents of such buildings. The land on w"hi(;h tlu'se houses are situated lies, however, 
within the limits of some village and this will of course be included in the area statement, so as 
to obtain the correct area of each taluk and of each district. 

Li 1881 it was directed that each circle should consist oii an average of ‘20 blocks, but this 
number is undoubtedly too largo to admit of a supervisor exercising an adequate chock over the 
work of Ins enumerators. In other parts of India, the number of blocks per circle was on an 
average about ten and every endeavour should be made on the oec^asion of tne nrosent ('ensus to 
adhere as closely as possible to this proportion. Supervisors should ordinarily be officials, as the 
accuracy of the census will largely depend on the manner in which they check the work of the 
enumerators, and it is, therefore, desirable that they should be amenable to. official control and 
discipline. It will not bo possible to secure tin* full time of all the supervisors from the date of 
tho preliminary census until after the final onumoration, but many of thorn can probably bo 
spared for a day or two to check tho preliminary record, and in other eases one supervisor may 
take two or more ciroles. Tho some remarks apply, though in a less degree, to tho enumerators. 
Offices will however bo closed for some days before the final census and tho full staff both of 
enumerators and supervisors will then be available for census w^oi’k alone. 

4. When the blocks and circles arc determined upon, they should be denoted on maps, tlio 
former by blue and the latter by rod boundary liii(‘s. Tho taluk maps on the scale of half an 
inch to the mile are admirably suited for this purpose, but for taluks for whicli thc'se have not 
been issued tho host maps available must be utilized. For towns plans showing all the streets 
should bo used ; such plans have been prepared by tho Survey Department for most of the large 
towns of the presidency. It may bo as well to state Ihtc that although the arrangom('nts for 
taking tho census in municipalities will be made by the municipal councils, such towns should 
be included in tho statomonts appended to this loiter. In such cases, however, stateiiients I 
and IT should bo prepared by tho counoils. 

. 5. By n reference to those maps and plans, to tho various lists of villages which you have at 
your disposal and lastly to the total area of each taluk as shown in column 5 Of statement II, 
you will bo able to ascertain whether any portion of your district has betm omitted by the 
tahsildar. Particular attention should bo paid to tho column relating to tho area and any discre- 
pancy between the figures there given and those of the Siuvey Department should be clearly 
explained. 

6. Attention is invited to tho remarks regarding tho size of charges ooiitainod in the order 
of Government quoted ut tho beginning of this circular. The numl^r of charges must depend 
upon the agency available for the sup^rintendonee of them, but it should be h’asibhi to have on 
an average at least four ohargo-suporintondents for each taluk. The charges may be shown on 
the ma|)K by yello>v boundary lines. 

7. Th(! next siei) is the preparation of statements I II and IV, and I have tlio honour to 
request that copies ot these may be despatched so as to reafh mo not later than tho end of June 
next. Statement No. TV is an indent for schedules, and requires a few words of explanation. 
The first item calls for no romarks. The second item (margin for contingencies) is intended to 
provide for those houses which contain more than eight persons and whieli will, therefore, 
require two or more schedules. The number of such houses will vary with local circumstances and 
no rule of general applicability can bo laid down. I must accordingly ask you to make the best 
estimate you can, remembering that while it is nocftssary that tho estimate should err, if at all, 
on tho siao of excess, it is most desirable that time and money should not bo wasted on tho 
provision of an unduly large number of forms. This item will also include an allowance for sche- 
dules which may bo spoiled by tho enumerators, but if the men are properly instructed and 
supervised the number will not bo largo. No provision need be made for schedules for {tractising 
as this can be done on manuscript forms prepared by the enumeratorSfthemselveH. If provision 
is made for any other purposes under this head, 1 have the honour to request that the matter 
may 1)e noticed and fully explained in an accompanying not4 or letter. 


97 
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'I'lio number of forms required for the floating population will also vary with local oondi- 
tiouB. No provision need bo made by you for travolh^rs by railway or canal, or for the sea-going 
population as special arrangernonls will be made for the enumeration of suoh nersouB. xour 
estimate should, therefore, be (’ontiued lo the forms needed for travellers by roaa, the houseless 
poor, and other persons who may not be sleeping in any house on the nmht of the final census. 
It should bo remembered that in the ease of the floating population a frosli form is not required 
for each family and that the number of soheduh^, will therefore he one-eighth of the estimated 
number of persons. The village statements of the eensus of 1881 will probably bo useful to you. 
in framing this estimat-e. 

The next item refers to houtudiolders* schedides. The census eonferenoe recommended 
that the use of such schedules should be restricted to the narrowest possible limits, discretion on 
this point being left to tlie district officers coneerned. They are, as a rule, ineorreotly filled in 
and nave to be returned for revision after the ceusus. In those oases, therefore, where their use 
cannot be avoided special measures for supervision should be taken so as to ensure the accuracy 
of the return. 'I’lie houses for which these schedules are provided are, of course, included in the 
first item, but their number will be so small as to make this a matter of no importance. 

The last heading in statement IV refers to special tracts which may not have been included 
in statements I to III. An estimate of the scheilulos required for these localities should be made 
now, and uovreotod, if necessary, hereafter when more precise information has boon obtame4.* 

H. Instructions will be issued shortly for the preparation of building lists and for the 
numbering of houses. Sample schedules and tho instructions to supervisors and enumerators 
will be furnished to 3’ou as soon as possible, to enable the work of drilling tho enumerators to be 
commoTiced without, delay. 

* Thia indoiit waa of vory little iiao. Beo rotiiarka in tho text of th© roport on the Bupply of auhedulot. 


Statement I. 

1 . Name of district. 

*2, Name of taluk. 

3. Name of village. 

paimasn ) 

6 . Names of hamlets, if any. 

6 . Whether village is Government, iuani or zaminddri. 

7. Ttitul area of village and humlets.-f 

8 . [a) Total number of houses within village site of kasha. 

Do. on village site of hamlet.]. 

(r) Do. do. I 

{(i) Do. do. t 

(«) TolfJ number of detached houses. 
if) Grand total of houses. 

(y) Total number of other buildings (shops, temples, &c.). 

9. Number of karnams or assistant karnains, 

10 . Number of monigars or munsifs. 


t Statu whet he I* a rvu is based uii thu Surrey Department figures, tho paimasb, or the kamam's measuremontf or 
cstimateB. 


X Hero outer tho name of each hamlet. 
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yame of -DUtrict. 


Statement IV. 


1 . Number of schedules required a« peT number of houses in statement. Ill 

2. Margin for contingencies . . , « . . 

3. Estimated number of schedules needed %r floating population 

4. Number of householder’s schedules required * ' «• .. 

5. Estimated number for special tracts not included in statement III . 

6. Total number of schedules required . « . • • • • • . 


• Language. ^ 


* Here enter the names of the various )anf(uageH in which the schedules will be written and show under each t^o 
number of schedules that will ^ required in that language. * 


No. Ulr-Letter No. 78 ^ dMed Ootacamund^ 26th May. 1890. 


From— H. A. Stuart, Esq,, O.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — Tho President of tho Municipal Commission, Madras. 

With reference to G.O., 17th Mav 1890, No. .779 Mv, Local and Municipal, requesting 
that the necessary arrangements may be made for takinjj a oonsus of the inhabitants of the 
town of Madras in February 1891, 1- have the honour to mvite your attontion to tho following 
observations. 

2. It will bo oonvenient if the arrangements made by tho Municipal Commissionors are the 
same as those adopted elsewhere, and I therefore suggest that the town bo at once divided into 
blocks, ciroles and charges, and that these be shown on a map by blue, red and yellow boundary 
lines respectively. 

3. For the purpose of this sub-division, it wiU be nocessary to have partiimlars of the number 
of houses to be dealt with, and this information should at onoo bo pcllected. 

4. In 1881 the number of houses (ftcoupied and unoooupiod) ner block averaged 71, but the 
maximum 'U said td have been as high as 228. I would suggest 60 houses as a suitable size for 
a block, the number of inhabitants pop house being higher in Madras than in villages. 

*6.^ It is essential that the work of tho enumerators should be thoroughly tested, ancTit is 
aooordingly desirable that there ehould be at least one supervisor to every 10 enumerators. In * 
other, words, a oirole should ordinarily oonslst of 10 blocks. 

6. On tho last oooasion the whole town was treated as one census charge, but it is obvious 
that the oharge-superintendopt could have exorcised very little detailed supervision over so largo 
an area. It is therefore suggested that each municipal ward be donstitutod a census charge. * 

7. The supply of the required schedules and other forms will be undertaken by the Gbvem- 

ment, andf 1 have the honour to request you will furnish mo by tlie end of June with an estimate 
of your requirements. ' . 

8. The census of the inhabitants of Fort. 81. George and of other military quartert 
within the city will be undertaken by the Military authoritios under rules which will be issued 
in a few days. The arrangements will, however, be under your general control -and tho necessary 
forms will be supplied through you. The requirements on this ,aooount should aooordingly be • 
included in your indent. 

9. I enclose a oopy of a oiroular which I have issued to Golleotors, and 1 bog to invite 
your^attention thereto. The first three, statoroont^ appended to are not applioable to the town, 
of Madras, but lit will be easy to make the ueoessar^ alteratioifis. I annex a form which may be- 
Bubstituted for statement III. Statement*lV is suitable, except that item No.. 5 will of course 
be blank. I should be much obliged if that 'and the annexed statemeut oould be prepared and 

forwaxded to me before (he 30th June. 

• 

10. I ahall be in Madras shortly and hope to have an opportunity of conferring personally 
with you on the sahjeot of the arrangoments to he made. 
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No. IV.— CiVc?(/a>‘ Xo. 3,, dated Madras^ 17th June 1890. 

Ftom — H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of CeuBus OporationB; Madras, 

To— The Colleotor of - 

In continuation of my circular No. I now have the honour to invite your attention ip the 
following obBorvations regai^ug the numbering of buildings and the .preparation of the village 
and circle lists. ’ • 

2. The numbering, which will be done by the village officers, should bo commenced on such 
date as you may consider suitable, but the whole should oe finished by the dlst October so as to 
permit of the work being thoroughly inspected and ohooked. It will of course bo necessary for 
you to issue subsidiary instructions in the vernacular on this subject, and the enclosed copy of 
the rules drawn up by the Collector of Chingloput in 1880 will probably prove of assistance to 
you. As regards the system of numbering adopted by him, however, I would point out that 
the numbers in each block must be consecutive. Thus in a village containing 180 houses the 
first block will consist of the buildings numbered 1 — 60, the second of those numbered 61—120, 
and the last of numbers 121 — 180. 

♦1. A separate number must bo given to every house and to every other building, except 
those, such os stables, out-houscs, Ac., which are not used or intended for human habitation. 
A house has already been defined to bo the ‘ dwelling place of one or more families with their 
resident servants, having a separate principal entrance from, the common way.^ The ‘ common 
way,’ it must be rememberea, is not necessarily a public way ; thus the servants’ godowns in 
the compounds of large housM have not generally a separate entrance giving on to the public 
way, but as they have separate entrances from the common way, it follows that each is a 
distinct house. The application of the definition will present no difficulty in ordinary cases, and 
if in any instance you entertain doubts, I request that a reference may be made to me. 

4. The object of numbering buildings other than houses is to ensure the enumerators 
visiting every building in which persons might be found sleeping on the night of the eensus. 

t). Ruined houses may be omitted, but all undooupied houses which are fit for human 
habitation should be numbered! Shops which really form part *of the dwelling house of the 
shopkeeper need not be separately numoerod, but in all other oases they should be treated as 
distinct buildings. In the cose of sub-^ails, hospitals, dispensaries and other buildings of alike 
nature, only one number need be given, even though there are ’several detached buildings. The 
census of such institutions will bo taken by the officer in charge, and the enumerator will merely 
have to call for the schodulef and then pin or stitch them into his enumeration book, treating 
them iii fact in the same way 0.8 householders’ schedules. Central and district jails and large 
liospitals, dispensaries, &o., should be constituted distinct blocks. 

6. Any building which may have been left unnumbered by accident or which may be built 
after the numbering has been completed, should be given the same number as the house adjoining 
it, but with the addition of a letter. Thus if a house * is built between No. 56 and No. 57 it 
should bo numbered 56-A. The use of those sub-numbers, however, must be restricted as much 
as possible, as it will entail extra labour in abstracting and will cause confusion during the timp 
of the census. Every effort must therefore be made to guard against omissions, and the karnams 
should bo directed to give a number to any house under ooostruotion which is likely to be 
finished by the time ox the census. 

7. The numbering of buildings should be serial for the whole village, or in the case of 
municipalities fUr the ward ; the block, circle and charge numbers should bo serial for the taluk. 

block flhoujd include portions of two or more villages, but this provision will not necessarily 
require the entertainment of a larger number of emiraerators os one man can he appointed to 
two small blocks, provided the distance between them is not great. Thus in two adjacent 
villages of 90 houses each, there might bo two blocks of 60 and two of 30 houses, and if the 
latter are close together one man could enumerate both of them. 

8. As each building is numbered, it should be entered in the village list,^ which ^l bo in 
tlio accompanying form No. I. A slightly different form (No. II) will be used in municipalities. 
The specimen entries in the form will explain sufficiently what is required. With reference to 
the fifth entry, it should be noted that whore thoro are two or more distinct families Uring in the 
same house the principal member of each should be entered. . This is only necessary, however, 
when the families are really distinct, i>., when they do pot live in oommensality. A note should 
be made in the remark column where any schedule is to be called for by the enumerator. Cart- 
stands, I(^nding places, encamping grounds, Ac., which the (Enumerator ought to visit on the 
oensuB night, 8houl<l be entered, tinnumbered, below the buildings of the block in which they 

are included. 

• « 
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9. 'A separate buildinff list will.be prepared for each blook. When they- are completed they 
should be sent to the talii oflioo (except in the ease of municipalities) where they should be 
made up into files for each cirolo, and Ae circle list (fom No. Ill) ooCipfied. This is intended 
for the use of the supervisor and further to serve as an index to the enumeration books after 
they reach my office. •It will also enable you and your divisional officers to s^ that no villas 
have beeli omitted. The list should bo pnnted, as a* number of copies will be reouired. Ihe 
supervisor, the charge-superintendent, the tahsildar and the divisional officer should each have 
a copy ; and three copies, made up into files or books according to taluks, sholild be sent to me. 
These files should also contain the circle lists of all municipalities within the taluk, and I therefore 
request that you will arraifge for obtaining, the necessary copies. The work of prinW ihe lisU 
must be done as quickly as possibly and must in any case bo finished by the end of November. 
They should be in Bnglirfi, and if any supervisor is ignorant of that language* a manusenpt 
vernacular copy can be prepared for him. If the arrangements as entered in the circle lists are 
subsequently altered, the list must be corrected and the necessary information sent to me to 
enable me to correct my copies. 

10 The enumeration of persons residing within railway or canal limits will, as a matter of 
oonvenionoe, lie undertaken by the BaQwny and Publio Works authorities, u^er special rules to 
be' published hereafter. But it is neoeteary that the population so enumera^ should be molud^ 
in the total for the village to which they belong, and n statement will in duo course be 
communicated to you 8ho\i^ the railway and canal blocks in vour district and the. village to 
which each appertains. When there is such a blook in any village partionlars of it should U 
entered in the printed dirolo list at the foot of the ordinary blocks. An example is given in tl}o 
specimen oirole list appended to this letter. • . ^ 

Special arrangements willalpobe made for the enumeration of the sea-going population, 
and it is neoesssry that in this oaso too a special note should be made below tho proper town ot 
village of the number of enumeration books which have to bo accounted for by tho port 
authoritios. . 

11. When the circlo list has boon compiled, tho village lists should be distributed to the 
supervi^rs, who will examino and check the entries, niaking corrections where necessary,* the 
list should ’also bo checked by the tahsildars, divisional officers and such other' officers as you 
can obtain for. this duty. It Is intended that each enuiperation book shall contain on extract 
from the village list of all tho houses which are to he censusod in that book, and the enumerator 
will take this as his guide when he goes his rounds. I* will thus be seen that this village list 
will form the basis of the arrangements for tho aotiial census, and it is of tho greatest 
importance, therefore, that it should be accurate and complete so that there may be no danger of 
any person oecaping enumeration. 

12. In oonolusion, I have the honour to request that a progress report in the annexed form 
may be submitted to me monthly showing the .progresB' made in oarryingcjut the eensus arrange- 
ments up to tho 20th of each month, commencing with the 20th July. These should reach me 
notlaterthan tho Ist of the folloVing month, so as to enable me to prepare the report which 
I am required to submit to the GeilsuB Commissioner. 


• Thii yfM modified by circular No. 7 in which tho examination of the house-numberin^ ^nd building liite wae- 
ordsied to l*o dona before the building liete were aent to thoAaluk. 
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IHdrivi 


Proorksh IIepokt op Census Work. 


Taluk. 

1 

, 1 ,^ 

1 0 

' 

1 ^ 

! a 

0 

a . 

1 

Number of 
RupervisorH 
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number of 

. 

1 1 
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1 onumemtors 
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which num- 
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UoiQurkB. 


SnbHidiarij li>ntni<‘tioiiH reija rd ! itg Ih' Preliminary Operafions connected with the 

• Census of 1881. 


2. kanittm will bo hold responsible for tbo oorroct numbering of all tho houses in hi! 
range. Tue moonsif and raonigar are to assist him and to net under Ws instroefions Where 
a kwmam has a large charge, comprising two or moro distinct survey villages, the moniirars 
if wjiable of doing it, must take the work of numbering oho survey village whilst the karnam 
18 doing another. 

■u j mixture for marking numbera is to be as follows Charcoal (finely pounded and 
sifted through a cloth) 2 pollams : lamp-oil 7 pollams ; mix and stir thoroughly well together 
with a stick until like paint. Tahsildars will make up the mixture at their katcheriM and 
distribute it to village offleers. Croat earo should be taken that the oharcoal is fineln powdered. 

4. The figures are all to be in English and to bo at least 4 inches long. The brush used 
coil bo miwle of a piece of the stem of the leaf of a jialmyra or tho (lower stem of a cocoanut 
V j ^ to tho door itself as when this is oiien tlioro niav 

be diffioulty -in at once catching sight of it. It should be placed whorover most conspicuoiw 
and in /ro«< always of the building, care being taken that it is high enough to be beyond the 
roach of children and sholtorod as much as possible from tho rain. If there are any old census 
numbers on the houMs they should, to avoid mistakes, be obliterated when tho new numbers 
we being pamted. This can be done by drawing a couple of linos with the numbering brush 
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6. The numbering should begin in the main street and should be invariably taken to the 
right. If this is properly done the last number will bo either opposite the first or very near it. 
The accompanying sketch gives a specimen of how this should be done. The arrows show the 
course of the enumerators ; care should bo taken that mvh houne has a separate number. Wliere 
there is a* pagoda or house in the middle of the street, it should be numoered with the houses of 
that side .of the street to which it is nearest. Thus when the enumerator has arrived opposite to 
the building and abreast of it, ho must go and number it as if it was in the street in wnioh he is 
working and then go back again and giving the next oonsecutive number to the next unnum- 
bered house, go on. This is shown in the sketch. 

6. Where there is a village with hamlets, the kusbah is to be taken first. The hamlets and 
detached houses are then to be taken, beginning with the Hvarent to the last number of the kusbah 
and working on the principle of going alwa 3'8 to the right hand. Where there are separate 
buildings on putta land which are not in the nattam of a village or hamlet they too must bo 
numbered as d('tached houses. Thus saying that the last number of a village is 90 and that 
between it and the hamlet to the right there is a house standing on a putta field and between the 
village and n hamlet it must be numbered 01 and the first number of the hamlet w;ill be 92, and 
so on. Huts put up by owners of fields and gardens for the purpose of protecting them when 
watching or for putting away tools, &o., should not be numbered, but if the building is a garden 
house occasionally usea as a residence it should be numbered. Oare must bo taken that this 
distinction is observed. 


• . • • t * 

8. The karnajns are not to wait for the chocking of the numbering. Tahsildars and 
deputy tahsildars will, one week after the delivery to each kamam of the order to number, 
proceed ‘themselves and send out the supervisors, all of whom will then examine the numbering, 
taking as large a quantity of villages as possible and correcting any mistakes that have been 
made. They will send in once a week to their divisional officers a statement in the annexed form 
showing the work done : — 


Taluk. 

Village. 

N’umo of 
karnam. 

Name of 
mouigar. 

[nspueting 

officor. 

Total 
number 
of houHoa 
in villad'e. 

Total 

number 

iuspootbd. 

Number 
of errors 
found. 

Remarkfl. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

C 

7 

8 

9 




• 

1 




• 


• ♦ • ♦ 


9. ' All officers engaged in the preparation of the census returns must be made to distinctly 
understand once for au that no erasures with, a pen-knife or by nibbing out will be tolerated, and 
that any one making such will be severely punished. Oorreotions should be made as mentioned 
above. The use of red ink should be restricted to corrections or additions made at the final 
enumeration alone. 

10. Black ink for the preparation of census returns should be made up at the taluk 
katoheries in accordance with the following recipe and distributed to all oonoernea:— 

Take 1 lb. * powdered gall, 1 gallon t boiling water, mix, let it stand for two or three 
days, and then add } lb { green vitriol (copperas or sulphate of iron) ; allow it to stand for two or 
tliree days longer, and then add 5 oz. § gum arabio dissolved in a quart of boiling water and, 
lastly, put in 2 oz. || alum after which strain through coarse cloth and use. 

11. These instructions must bo obeyed by all kamams and moonsifs whether in ryotwar 
villages or in zamindaries, inam shrotriem or rented villages. 


J. F. PEICE, 

Collector, 


* About 1.1 {KtlliimB. 


§ 4 pollaniB. 


t 0 common bottles. t -A-bout 6| pollams. 

(I 1| |>oIlam« or 6 tolalis. 
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Plan anowiNO systbu op nomderinu a villaub, uamleth, &c. 
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No. V . — Circular No. 7, dated Oamp^ Ohatrajnir^ let September 1890. 

From— H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.8,, Superintend ont of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

In modification of paragraph 11 of my circular No. 3, 1 have the honour to request that the 
numbering of buildings may in the first place bo chocked by such official agency as you may have 
at your disposal. Tlie building lists should not be sent to the taluk head-quarters ior the 
preparation of the circle list until this has been done. Whore supervisors have oeen appointed 
the task of chocking the house-numbering and the building lists may bo entrusted to them ; but 
in the case of circles not provided with supervisors the work must bo done by any officer who can 
be made available for it. Divisional and taluk officers should examine a fair proportion of the 
work in the course of their tours, and in particular they should test the numbering in towns and 
large villages, where the existence of small lanes makes the work somewhat difficult. 

2. When houses are being numbered it will probably be discovered that the number of 
buildings in some blocks differs from that originally returned. If the effect of such increase 
or decrease is to render necessary the transfer of the block from one column to another in the 
statement asked for in my circular No. 2, 1 have the honour to request that I may be informed 
of the change without delay. In such cases the name of the taluk in which the block lies should 
always be given. 


No. VI , — Circular No. <?, dated 9th September 1890. 

From— H. A. Sti art, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 
To-The Collector of _ __ _ .... 

I have the honour to append a copy of a letter addressed to tlio Collector of Madura, and to 
request attention to the instnudions contained therein. In the case of uninhabited villages no 
separate enumerator is necessary ; tho work can be given to on enumerator of an adjoining 
village. Such villages will, however, be distinct blocks and a separate block book must he sent 
in for each of them. 


Copff of a Utter to the Collector of Madera, dated 9th September 1890, No. 'i58. 

With reference to your Census memo., dated 28th August 1890, No. 243, which reached me 
to-day on return from the Northern Ciroars, I have the honour to enclose a copy of telegram 
which I have despatched to you. Two or more villages, or parte of two or more villages, must 
on no account be included in one block, as this will cause groat confusion in the abstracting office 
after census is taken. Even uninhabited villages nnist be constituted separate blocks. 


No, VII , — Circular No. 11, dated Camp, Ootacamund', 2ad October 1890. 

From— H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of Anantapur. 

In reply to your endorsement, dated 26th September 1890, 1 have the honour to inform you 
that when a number has been given to a building which under the instructions should not have 
received a number, the simplest course would be to make a note to that effect in the remark 
column of the village list and draw a line through tho entry relating to the building. The 
building should not be omitted from either the village list or block list as this might confuse the 
enumerator. 


Circular No. Ih 


Copy to the Collector of — 


for information. 
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No. VIII . — Oircular No. i<S, dafed Madrai^^ ISth’ November 1890. 

From — H. A. Stuart, Esq., O.S., SuporinteDdent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To— The Collector of 

It has been brought to my notice by tho Madras Railway authorities that at some stations 
on that line buildinffs situatod on railway premises have been numb(?rod by the Revenue officials 
and presumably included in the ordinary blocks. This is opposed to tho instruclions contained 
in paragraph 3 of my circular No. and paragraph 10 of my circular No. 3. 

2. I have accordingly the honour to request that, where railway buildings have boon in- 
cluded in a block, they may be treated as buildings to which a number has wrongly been given, 
in the manner descjribod in circular No. 11. 

3. I take this opportunity to point out that though such buildings are, as directed in that 
circular, to be left in the village and block lists, they must not be inclmie<i in tho total number 
of buildings given in the enumerators* abstracts. 


No. IX . — Circular No, 21, df^trd Madras, 20th Novomher 1890. 

From — 11. A. Stuart, Esq,, C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To— Tho (Collector of Chingloput. 

In reply to your letter, dated Gth Novombor 1890, No. I have tho lionour to inform 

you thatd have not yet roooived the particulars for railway and canal blocks, which may, 
therefore, be afterwards inserted in tho circle lists in manuscript. 


Circular No. 21, 
dopy to the Collector of 


for information. 


No. X . — Circular No. 22, dated Madras, 22nd Ntwemher 1890, 

From— H. A. Stuart, Esq., O.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Ooilector of Tanjoro. 

In reply to your letter No. 7658, dated 12th November 1890, and its enclosures, I have 
the honour to state as follows 

(1) The names of hamlets should not bo given in tlie circle list ; the statistics for the 
village will, of course, include those for tho hamlets also. 

(2) The numbers of tho villages (column 4) should be consecutive for each circle, a single 
series of numbers being used throughout the taluk. Thus if the first circle consists of villages 
numbered 1 —8, the first village of the second circle will be No. 9, and so on for the whole 
taluk. 


Circular No, 22. 

Copy to the Oollootor of — — for information and guidance. 


No. XL — Circular No, 26, dated Camp, Tinuevelly, 15th December 1890. 

From — H. A, Stuart, Esq,, 0.8. , Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of ~ 

I have the hdtiour to request that you will assure yourself that tho enumeration books 
have been distributed to all enumerators and that these men aro being instructed in the way to 
fill up the schedule. 

2. Tahsildars should from now until the time of the census be constantly travelling through- 
out their taluks, seeing that census officers understand their duties and are performing them. 

3. Divisional officers should also be constantly on tour inspecting the work, as it is only by 
adequate supervision that the accuracy of the oensus oau be ensured. Both divisional officers 
and tahsildars should carefully study the instructions. 

4. There will probably be vacancies in the ranks of enumerators at tho last moment and 
it is, therefore, necessary to have a reserve of trained men to take the place of any who may bo 
absent. I have touohea uTX)n this matter iif paragraph 18 of the madual for onarge-Buperin* 
tendents and supervisors, but it is desirable that speoiid orders on the subject should be issued 
by you? 
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5. Lastly, I beg that you. will impress upon all your subordinatos that oensus work murt now 
take preoedenoe of m other business, for it is not work which, if not done to-day, can without 
much harm be done to-morrow. One most important feature of the oensus, is that it must be 
taken throughout India on a particular day ; if, ^oreforo, there is any delay in carrying out the 
preliminary operations, it is highly probable that the census will be incomplete or inaccurate 
or both. I trust, therefore, that nothin^ will be allowed to interfere with oensus work, and that 
you will yourself boo that everything is Doing done punctually and correctly. 


No. XIL — Circular No, 33, dated Madras, 15th January 1891, 

Prom— II. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Oensus Operations, Madras, 

To — The Oollootor of 

1 have the honour to suggest that you should issuo a notice requesting all persons who can 
conveniently do so to spend the night of the 26th February 1891 in their, own houses and to 
avoid fixing that date for weddings, dramatic performances and the like. Every householder 
might also bo asked to have a light burning near the door at the time of the enumerator’s visit, 
and to remain awake until he comes. 

2. Enumerators will be averse to going round their blocks alone, and us for as possible, each 
should be aocompaniod by ono pf the village menial servants. This will provide for only a small 
proportion of the enumerators, but the rest will, I imagine, have no dilficull^ in getting some 
person living in and well acquainted with the block to accompany them. While the enume- 
rator is correcting his record at one house his companion can go on to the next and warn the 
occupants so that there may bo no delay. 

3. In paragraph 49 of the manual for charge-superintendents and supervisors, it is directed 
that the enumerators should assemble at the head-quarters of the circle on the morning of the 
27th February. Some central and convenient place in the circle should be selected by the 
supervisor as the head-quarters, and notified beforehand to each of his enumeratonB and to his 
charge-superintendent. 

4. The particular attention of supervisors shoiild bo drawn to paragraph 47 of the manual 
and they should be directed to instruct their enumerators accordingly. 


No. XIIL — Circular No, 30, dated Madras^ 1st January 1891, 

From— H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of — _ 

I have the honour to request that you will furnish mo with a list of nlaces which should bo 
considered to be towns for the purpose of census eonipilation, and forward it to my office by the 
I6th January. 

2. The Census Commissioner has laid down the following general priiujiplos to aid district 
officers in determining what is a town in the census acceptation of tlio term ; — 

{(t) The population should be not less than 5,000, residing in houses more or less 
contiguous, not in scattered colleetions, as hamlets, &c. 

{h) The place, if not containing the above poimlation, should he under the operation of 
some Municipal Act. 

(r) Though containing the above population, it should not be merely a large village, 
but should have some ilistinctly urban character, as that of a market town. 

(d) Where a town is made up of several distinct portions, each should bo shown 
separately, as municipal limits, suburbs, and cantonment, respectively. 

3. The notes on each district, which are appended to volume I of the r^ort on the oensus 
of 1881, show what places were treated as towns on the last occasion. I also beg to invito your 
attention to paragraph 720 of that volume. 


No. XIV . — Circular No, 31, dated Madras, Ist January 1891, 

From— II. A. Stuart, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To— The Collector of 

1 have the honour to ask you to kindly furnish me, as soon as possible, with a statement, in 
the subjoined form, of the changes, if any, that have taken place in the area of the taluks of 
your district since the 17th February 1881. 

2. The population of villages, which have been transferred to or from a taluk, oan be 
ascertained from the villagowar census tables of 1881. 
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No. XV . — Circular No, 37^ da fed Madras^ 16th February 1891, 

From— ir. A. Sri^^Rr, Esq., C.»S., Superintendent of (Vnsus Opemtions, Madras, 

To— The Collector of 

^ The Q’oveniniont having directed that statintics uf tlie deB<jription of houses, as shown by the 
roof, should bo prepared for this presidoiuy, the village or building list contains a column for 
the record of this infonnation. But as this column is not found in the block list prescribed by 
the Government of India and inoorjioratod in the onumf?ration book, and ns the village lists 
are not sent to my office, it will not bo possible for mo to prepare the statoment required ; I have 
nooordingly the honour to request that it may be ooiupilcd in each taluk and municipal office 
after the census is over. 

2. The statement should bo prepared in the* appended form and a oonsolidated district 
statement should afterwards be compiled in the same forhi, but with tlio name of the taluk or 
town entered in colunm 2 instead of that of the village or ward. 
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No. XVL— Circular No. 19^ (hi fed Madras^ J^fh Xnrember IS 90. 

From— II. A. Stkakt, Esq., C.S., Ruperiiiteiideiit of CenHus Operations, Madras, 

To— Tho Collector of 

The Census A(’.t having been passed, it is now necessary that the charge-su})erintendent8, 
supervisors and enumerators should receive fonnal orders of aj)pointment under section 2 of the 
Act. Those orders should be in the vernacular and should be signed by an ollioer to whom the 
power of making such appointments has been delegated* by the Government under clause (3) of 
section 2 of the Act. 

2, To avoid delay the orders of appointment should lo printed locally. 1 appcuid a form of 
order for guidance. 


Okdkrof Apcointmknt. 


To 

IJndor section 2 of the Indian Census Act, 18H0, you are hejcby appointed a census 

Charge 8uii*?nafccn<lt‘Ut x 
officer ) Supervisor ( for 

( K.nmiuuifctor I 


(invle No. in the taluk of 

Klon)i 


Signed 

Office 


No, XYIlr Ohruhir No. 13y dated Madras^ 2ith October 1890. 

From — E. A. Stuakt, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 
To-The Collector of--- 

In order to encourage men < come forward and offer their services as enumerafcrs, I request 
that it may be notified that all who do good work as enumerators without payment will be con- 
sidered to have a preferential claim to employment as tabulators in the abstracting offices at 
Madras, Bangalore, Calicut and Berhampore, provided they are also otherwise qualified. No 
examination tests will be required, but some knowledge of English is desirable. Ihe salary will 
bo Rs, 10 per mensem while learning the work, and from Ks. 12 to Bs. 15 a month according 
to outturn afterwards. 


No. XVIII.-'O/rcw/tifr No. 36^ dated Madron^ 16th Februari/ 1891. 

From— H. A. Stitart, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To -'rho Collector of — — — — 

■With refereucG to circular No. 13 and paragraph 18 of the manual for ohttrge-su|wriu- 
tendents and supervisors, 1 have the honour to request that the following instructions may be 
issued totahsildars, chairmen of municipal councils and deputy tahsildurs in independent charge. 
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2. Whon tlie census is over, a list should bo prepared in each taluk and municipal othce 
of all persons who have rendered satisfactory service without payment as supervisors or enu* 
merators and who desire employment in the abstraction ofrioos. I’he list, which should be in 
the annexed form, should be divided into three parts. In part 1 should be entered all persona 
who have i>assod an examination qualifying for employment in Government service ; part II should 
be reserved for the best of the unpassed men, and the remainder should be entered in part III. 
None but persona whose work has been thoroughly satisfactory and who desire employment should 
be entered in these statements, as it will not be possible to employ o\ cry non-official unpaid 
census officer. The lists should be forwarded to me * direct as soon after the census as possible, 
and intimation will then be sent to the men selooted, but every person entered in the lists is of 
course at liberty to present himself at the office in which he desires employment without waiting 
for a communi(5ation from me. 

d. I j)ropose that all persons who render satisfactory gi*atuitou8 assist antjo in connection 
with the census should receive a-certificate cord to that effect. 1 shall be obliged by your letting 
me know at your convenience the number of such cards required for your distric^t. 

* hi Uie caN^ of (4unja)ii and Maliibai' the li§tB shonld be sent to the Deputy SiiperiiileMdejitH, Kerliainpore und 
Calicut, roRpec'tivoly, and not to my office. 


Diittrivi 

Taluk 

or Town 

LiM of \M*A11) rKNst> OFFICERS WHO DESIRE KMl’LOYMKNT — PaRT 1. 


Wbeiher euu- 
Age. nietiitor or 
BuperviMor. 




Parts II and III in the same form. 
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apvkndix iil 

INSTRUCTION OF THE STAFF. 


No.XIX.— Nn. 17, dnied Madras,,! Qth Nnmnbrr 1H90. 

From — H. A. STr\Ki, Esq., C.S., Superintendeut of Censua Operations, Madras, 

To— The Collector of 

1 liave the honour to forward to you five copies of a ‘ Manual for Charge- Superinteiideuta 
and Supervisors,’ and to state that the required number of copies for distribution to those officers 
are being sent to tulisildars and chairmen of municipal oounoils direct. I have the lionour to 
request that you will be good cmough to infonn me, at a very early date, of the number of copies 
that you require, if any, of the vernacular editions of the book for the use of siich of the siqier- 
visors as may not be conversant with English. 


MANUAL FOR (IIAIIGK.^UPERINTENDENTS AND SUPERVISORS. 


I. -OEFINITIONB. 

( 'Kirsus Divisions and Officers. 

1. Every taluk is for census purposes divided into hlooh^ emits and eharges. 

2, A block consists of an urea containing, os a rule, about 60 houses. For each block an mumt- 
ratof' is appointed. In tlie case of two small blocks near each other the same man is sometimes 
appointed enumerator for both ; but, in such cases, the returns for each block must bo kept distinct! 

.3. A circU consists of a number of blocks, and forms the charge of a sup&rvmr, whose duty it is 
to supervise the work of the enumerators in his firclo. A circle should contain about 10 blo(*ks or 
000 houses. 

4. A charoe is made up of a number of circles ; it is under the control of a chitrge-sup&t intmdent, 
whose duty it is to check the work of the supervisors. 

Registers and Forms. 

5. Farticulttis as to the names of villages and number of blocks comprised in a circle, the names 
of the enumerators appointed to each Mock and the number of houses in each block are given in a list 
called the circle list, 

6. The houses numbered in each village are entered in a list called the etllage list or building list. 
TTiis list is prepared for each block separately. 

7. The enumeration of the resident iKipulntion will be recorded in what are called a 

books. 

Those books consist of— 

(i) Instructions to enunierators, being a code of rules for their guidance ; 

(ii) A specimen schedule, which contains sample entries to illustrate how the schedules should 

be filled up ; 

(iii) An enumerator's abstract form, in which the totals of the houses and population dealt with 

in the book are to be entered after the census is over ; 

(iv) A block list, which will contain particulars ooncerning each house to be enumerated in 

the book in question ; and 

(v) A number of blank forms colled schedules, in which particulars regarding each individual 

enumoratod are to be entered. Each schedule is intended for the enumeration of the 

inmates of not more than one house. 

8. Loose schedules are blank forms which have not been bound up into enumeration books, and 
which are used for the enumeration of travellers and the houseless poor, and of the residents in houses 
also when there are not enough schedules in the enumeration books. 

9. Householders' schedules are schedules issued for return by the householders themselves in the 
place of those bound in the enumeration books, which latter, by way of distinction, are known as 
house, schedules, or enumerators' schedules, or simply schedules. Householders* suhodulos are issued „only 
in English and are of two different kinds, to bo used one by Europeans and Eurasians and the other 
by natives of India. 
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10. BepnniDff from the 6th of January 1891. the enumerator will fill up the schedules for 
the houses in his block, so that on the census night (26th of February) he will merely have to make 
oorreotions and not write the schedules up in full. This initial filling up of the mdiedules is known as 
ihfn preliminary record, while the last operation is final eemue or simply the ventnn. 

II.— INSTRUCTIONS TO SUPERVISORS. 

11. Your duty ns a tupervisor ib to supervise the arrangements for the census of the population 
living within your circle, and you are responsible for the thoroughness and accuracy of the work 
performed within that area. 

12. As soon as you are appointed to your circle you should ascertain and go round its boundaries, 
so that you may thereafter be in no doubt as to the exact limits of the area you have to deal with. 
You should also acquaint yourself with the situation and extent of all the villages and blocks included 
in your cinjle. 

House Numbering. 

13. Every supervisor should examine the numbering of the houses in liis circle. If this work 
has already been done by some other official when you are appointed, it is not absolutely necessary 
that you should do it again, but it would be as well that you should examine some of the work. In 
performing this task the first thing you have to see is that a niiinber has bi^en given to every dwelling 
nouse and to every other building intended or used for human habitation. 

A dwelling house has been defined as the dwelling place of one or more families with their resi- 
dent servants having a separate principal entrance from the common way. The^ ‘ common way ’ is 
not necessarily a public way. Thus the servants^ godowns in the compounds ’of largo houses, and 
separate houses situated in tho same compound or enclosure, which nave not gonc^rally separate 
entrances from the public way but have separate entrances from a common way or yard should he 
treated as distinct houses. 

On tho other hand, oven though two or more families are living in different rooms ‘of tlie same 
house, only one number should be given to the building. It is in(M>rn*ct to affix a number to the door 
of each room as is sometimes done. 

Another common mistake is to give only one number to several distinct houses occuj)ied by dislim t 
families on the ground that they are owned by a single indiWdual, though lot on rent to several. Ea<*h 
of such houses should of course have a separate number. 

A number should also be given to all churches, temples, moscjues, clioultries, chutrams, shops, 
schools, offices, &c., hut stables, cattle-sliefls, and other out-houses, whicli are not used or intonde<l for 
human habitation, need not be numbered. Ruined houses may he omitted, but all iino(;cupied build- 
ings, wliiidi are fit for liuinan habitation, should bo numbered. 

Shops whi<;li really form part of tho dwelling house of the shop-keepers need not be separately 
numbered, but in all other eases they should bo treated as distinct buildings. In tho case of sub-jails, 
dispensaries, hospitals and other buildings of n like nature, only one number need bo given, even 
though there are several detached buildings. 

14. The numbers should bo serial for the whole village or in tho case of municipalities for tho ward ; 
that is to say, if tliore are 200 houses in a village tho numbers will go from 1 to 200 and not from 1 to 
100 in one-half of the Village and then from 1 to 100 in tlio other half Again, tho nunibtfrs in each 
block must h« iJcmsccutivo ; thus, if a village contains 150 houses, tho first block cimtaining 60, the 
Beeond 55, and tho third 35, those in tho first block should be numbered 1 — 60, those in the second 
61 — 115, and those in the third 116 — 150. 

'PuE VnJ.\OE OR Bni.DiNQ List. 

15. The village or building list (appendix 3) will be prepared by the kurnam, and should be 
carefully examined by you ; you should tost a considerable pr(>pc>rtion of the c‘ijtrifm by actually visiting 
the houses. Tho points to be noti(!ed in examining and chocking tlieso b’sts are — 

(1) tliat tho number entered in it for each building corresponds to that actually marked on the 

building it. self ; 

(2) that the description given of oacli }>uilding in tho last throe columns is accurate ; 

(3) that nil cart-stands, encamping grounds and other resting places are duly noted «t tho foot of 

the list ; 

(4) that no Imilding has been wrongly omitted from the list ; 

(5) that there is a separate list for eacli block. 

The Circle List. 

16. Tho oirclo list (appendix 4) will be prepared in the taluk cub berry or tho municipal office, 
as the case may be, and a copy will bo furnished to you fur careful tost of all tho oulries in it. You 
should see— 

(1) that twery village forming pqi't of your circle has been entered in it ; 

(2) that every portion of a village is included in some block or other ; 

(3) that the number of houses and buildings given for each block corresponds with the number 

shown in the village list for that block ; 

(4) that the number of enumeration books required for each l^loek is correctly shown in 

column 11. 

. IT. You should adso boo that thoro are no liouses which have been altogetlier omitted. In somo 
<'Hses it may happen near the border lines of circles that a small group of houses lies midway between 
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tlie houses fonuing^ two blookSf and each enumerator may think that those belong to the block of the 
other. Suoh houses will eeijat)e euuinoration unless the supervisor detects the mistake and corrects it. 
Each supervisor should, as tor as possible, arrange to compare notes with the supervisors of the 
adjoining circles. 

18. In your rounds of inspection, you should endeavour to secure the gratuitous services of as 
many enumerators as possible. Tbe^«e men will, where a Hufdeiont number has already been engaged, 
be useful as a reserve to fall back upon if any portion of the staff fail at the last moment. Men who 
serve as enumerators without pa 3 nneut and do tneir work satisfactorily will have a preferential claim 
to employment in the abstraction ofHcca at Madras, Bangalore, Calicut and Berhampore provided they 
are qualified. No examination tost is required, but a knowledge of English is desirable. 


Distribution of EnuuxraTion Books. 


19. The enmeration books, householder’s schedules and loose schedules required for the blocks 
in each circjle will bo furnished to you by the tahsildar before the 30th of November, and it is your 
duty to see that the number supplied is sulHciont for the houses that have to be enumerated. 

20. The following editions of the enumeration book will be issued : — 




book of 50 schedules. 


Do. 

30 

do. 

Do. 

20 

do. 

Do. 

10 

do. 


In dct6i*mining the book to be used for any particular block you have to consider the number of 
numbered buildings in it and the number of inmates likely to bo found in each dwelling house. At 
least one page will be given to every building which has received a number, even thou^i it is not a 
dwelling nouse. Each page ^toutains space f«)r the entry of eight names, and, if there are more than 
eight persons in any house, the entries must ho continued on the next page ; for the next house a fresh 
page again must be taken, as the entries on one page must never relate to more than one house. Thus 
suppose a block contains sixty-five houses: one book of fifty and one book of twenty schedules would 
give a page for every house and leave five spare pages, so that, if the number of houses in which 
there wore more than eight persons did not exceed five, those two books would bo sufficient. But if it 
docs exceed five, then a third b(X)k of ten pages or a few loose schedules must be issued, until the 
enumerator has got all tlio. forms he will require. It must be remembered that additions will, in some 
cases, have to be made at the final census. It is advisable, therefore, that every enumerator should 
have (moor two spare pagers in each of his books. Thus, in the case given above, the enumerator 
should not first entirely fiU up the fifty-page book and then take up the twenty-page one, but should 
leave at least two blank pages at the end of the former. 

21. Every block should have at least one book of schedules even though it may be uninhabited. 

22. When the number of books and loose schedules (if any) required for each block has been 
determined , you sliotdd distribute them to the enumerators. 


The Block List. 

23. The village or building list relating to your circle will be handed o^er to you by the taluk 
(or municipal) authorities. There Is a separate list for each block. This should oe given to the 
enumerator of the block with orders to copy from it into the block list in each enumeration book 
the particulars required by the latter. The block list of each book should contain only the buildings 
which are t(i bo enumerated in that book. 

24. You should examine the block lists to see that they have been correctly prepared. You 
should then take back and keep carefully the village or building lists from which the block lists were 
prepartsi. 


Instruction of Enumerators. 

25. The most important task, which you have to do, is to teach the enumerators to fill up the 
sijhedules correctly. For this puqiose it is essential that you should yourself study the rules issued on 
the subject, which will bo found in appendix 2, and clear up any doubts that you may have concerning 
them by rofen*ing to the charge-superintendent. You should then instruct the enumerators by 
explaining the rules and actually doing with them the enumeration of a few houses in the neighbour- 
hood. The enumerators may, if necessary, be assembled in convenient places forth© purposes of in- 
struction by you. The chief points to which you have to direct the attention of the enumerators in 
tilling up the schedules arc the following. 

26. Heading. r-lii the headings of some of the schedules the words ‘ talok ’ and ‘ village ’ have 
boon omitted in printing. You should have them filled in before the distribution of such sohedulea 
and you must invariably note that on every page of the book the names of the village and the taluk to 
which it pertains arc clearly written. The pagmg of the schedules in each book shomd also be finished 
before the enumerators go their rounds, but the number of the house should be filled in only as they 
commence the enumeration of each house. 

27. lu proceeding to fill up the columns it must be borne in mind that in no case should any 
columns, except the last two, be left blank for any person and that the word ditto ’ should never be 
used in any oAhe columns. If you or any of your enumerators doubt the accuracy of any statement 
made by a person as to the (mtrios to bo made in any of the columns r^arding that person, you 
should explain clearly to him the nature of the information required. When ho has Deen 'mad9 
ot understand this, you should accept bis answer, whatever your opinion of its accuracy may bo. If 
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you conBider any ouch Btatomont to bo obviounly faUe, you should i)oiQt out to tho porson who makes 
it the penal oonseauencett of returning false information, and if he still poruista in his statement, it 
should be uocepteu without dispute and the matter reported to tho charge-superintendent. 

28. Column I {Serial Number and Name) .—Note that the serial number is not to be given till the 
final census. No person should be pressed to give the names of his female relations and no female 
should be compelled to give her own or her husband’s nemo. 

29. Column 2 {Reliaion), — Only tho main religion, which a porson returns,* should be entered here, 
such as Hindu, Musalman, Gliristian, Jew, Parsi, Buddhist, &(;. The particular sub-division of a 
religion to wliicdi the person belongs is to bo shown in the next column. 

Sikhs, Jains and Brahmos should be shown as such and not as Hindus. In the case of fori^st or 
hill tribes, who are not Hindus, Muhammadans, Ac., the name of the tribe should be entered as Chenttu 
Toda^ Khond^ SavarOy 

30. Column ^ {Sect of Religion). — Many Hindus are unable to say to what sect they belong, but 
the necessary information can frequently be obtained by asking them what marks they put on tho fore- 
head. Sect relates to religion and muht not bo confused with caste, the particulars regarding which 
are given in column^ 4 and 6. In tho cast* of Christians, Proieetant shoula not be entered ns tho sotit,. 
but the particular kind of Protestant, as Church of England^ Weekyan^ Baptinf^ should be given. 

31. Column 4 {Caste^ ^c.). — Only the main caste should be entered here. The terms, Vaisyn and 
Budra, however, are misleading and slfotild not boused, nor should such generic terms as Row, Aiyer^ 
Aiyengary Mudali, Piltai, Naidu^ Naick^ Mcmn^ ^<^*»bo used. Those are not castes but merely honorific 
names or titles. Men who call themseves Rowe may bo Hrdhmans or Balijis, and those who stylo 
themselves Pilfais, may be Vellalas or Pariahs. Persons are frequently met with among Telugu 
people, who state their caste to be ^ OenfUf'* wdiich, however, is no cnsto at all. Those men will bo 
found on inquiry to be Balijas or Kdpus or the like. 

In the caso of persons, who hav(^ no caste distinctions, their tribe or race shoiild be stated. 
Amoiqr Musalmans, for instance, there are tribes, such as Pathan^ Shekhy Syedy Moghal, Mopla, Labbat\ 

Thero are also the forest and hill tribes, as Khondn^ Savarany Tuda^y Eurumbaey- IruIoM, Chent%u9y 
Kadar^y Pulayariy NayadiHy For (/hristiaiis tho race should bo returned as European, Eurasian and 
Native ChrUiian ; so also in tho case of Buddhists, as Burmese, ('hiime, ^'c. 

32. Column o (sub’divieion of Caste, ^e.). — Nearly every casto has numerous .sub-divisions, and 
the particular sub-divisioii to wnioh tho person enumerated belongs should be entered hero. Thus, 
among Brahmans, thore are the following sub-divisions : — Deshasth, Vadama, Brahaeharam, Ashta- 
sahasra, Namhudiri, Vaidiki, Niyogi, Sarasmt, Sfc . ; among C’bottics there aro Comaii Chettie8,Beri Chetties, 
Natukottai Chetties, ; among Vollulars, the sub-divisions aro Karaikkak, Soli y a, Ponnhiy Poonamallee, 
Kondakaiiiy Pamliya, Tondamandalam, ; among Kapus thoro are Panta Kdpus, Pdkandti Kdpu, 
MotMdi Kdpu, d:e. Tho beet way to get the infonnation is to mention a fow of the sub-divisions to 
the person enumerated and he will then readily understand what is wanted. Thus, if a man says ho is 
a Kapu, the enumerator should ask — * What Ktipu ? Panta Kapu, Motliiidi Kapii i ’ 

Br4hmans frequently give the religious division instead of tho caste sub-division, as, for example, 
Bmarta BrAbman ; this is not w'hat is required, as tho religion and sect have already boon euterod in 
columns 2 and 3. 

In the case of tribes also, their sub-divisions, if any, should bo entered in this column. If race 
has boon entered in <*olumn 4, nationality should bo specified here. Thus, Europeans should bo 
returned as English, Frenoh, German, ^c. If there are no sub-divisions, tho entry in column 4 should 
be repeated. Thoro are several examples of this in the specimen schedule. 

33. Column G. — Eunuchs should be entered os males. Every entry must bo oitlier male or female. 

34 . Column 7. — Eutor the age last birthday, not tho current year of ago. 

35. Column 8 {Marriage, ^e.), — Note that this column is not to be left blank for anybody, not 
oven for infants. Every person is oithor niarriod, unmarried or widowed, and there will be no diifi- 
culty in making the necessary entry. In filling up this column, noithor you nor the enumerators 
should question tho validity of any marriage or he guided by your own notions of what is or is not a 
marriage, but should aooopt the statomonts made by tho person, or, in the caso of children, by their 
relatives. Every person, who has a wife or husband living at tho time of tho census, sliould fie 
entered as * married.* Persons who have boon divorced and who' have not married again, should be 
entered as single. 

3fi. Column 9 {Parent-tongueX. If tlie father and mother speak different languages in tho house- 
hold, both shouhi bo entered. This coluum, it must be noted, should be filled up in tho ease of 
infants or other persons who cannot talk, lu addition to the main languages — Tamil, Telugu, Mola- 
yalam, Canaroso, Uriya, Hindustani, &c.— thore are many of minor imporUxnce, such as 7Wu, Badaga, 
CkenhUy Lambadi, Khond, Oadaba, Savara, Sfc . ; if one of those is tho language spoken in the house 
of the person enumerated, it shotild be entered as his parent- tongue, oven though ho also knows one 
of the principal languages mentioned above. 

37 . Column 10 {Birth-place), — No area logs than a district should bo entered in this column. 

The names of villages and taluks are sometimes very difficult to trace and they should therefore never 
be given. ^ 

38. Column 11 {Occupation), — This column should be filled up for every person — man, woman or 
ohild. In the case of those who do work and earn money thereby, their exact occupation should be 
given. In the case of those, who live on rent of property or pension, owthe like, the exact nature of 
their means of livelihood should bo entered. In the ease -of a porson, who earns nothing by inde- 
pendent labour, but is supported by another, tho occupation, or moans of livolihoml of that other should 
be stilted and the word * aependent ’ added to it. For instance, tho wife of a tahsildar would bo: * 
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bKowd in this column m ‘ Tabsildar, Government — depm^t' unless she had private means, such 
an i)uttA landa, in which case she would be entered as paiiddar^ without the word dependent beinff 
adaod. In the case of porsons, whoso occupation, or means of subsistence, is connected with the land, 
the exact nature of the tenure is to be shown by entering whether the person is a patiddafy paikdriy 
hpaikdriy porahudi, indmdary If ho cultivates the land himself and does not let it out for rent» 
the word cultivation should be prefixed to the w(»rd. showing the nature of the tenure. Thus, for a 
cultivating pattfidar, the entry would bo ^ eultivaiion-pati^afy while, if he does not cultivate the 
laud himself, the entry will simply be 'pattddar* 

39. Column 12 {Imtruetion ). — You must be careful to see that all those who are reading in schools 
and colleges or at home are entered as ‘ learning ’ oven though they may bo able to read and write. 
It is only in the case of those, who are not under instriujtion, that ability to read end write should be 
taken as the guide in determining whether a person is literate or not. 

40. Column 13.— This column should bo loft blank for all, except those who are shown in column 
12 as ^ literate.’ 

Note that the language entered here will not always bo that entered in column 9. People, w hoso 
]>aront-tongue is Hindustani, frequently cannot read and write it, but they can -read and write some 
other vernacular, as Tamil or Telugu. It is the language which the person (‘an read and write that 
is to be entered in column 13. 

41. Column 11 (In/irmitui). --Do not enter in this column those who are blind of one eyo only, 
or who have become deaf and aumb after birth, or who are suffering from white leprosy only. 

42. Pofore the enumerators are allowed to begin the pr(‘liminary record, etch of them should 
havo filled up manuscript schedules for at least ten liouses and these should be tested and passed by 
you. No enumerator, whom you find incompetent, should be'allow’ed to do tlio w'ork, but you should 
a])ply to the charge-superintendent and get another in his stead. 

The Prbi.tminaht Rkcoud. 

43. The preparation of the preliminary record should be commenced on the fith January 1891,* 
and sliould bo completed in fifteen days. During this period you should bo continually on the move and 
inspect the work iiono by the enumerators. ^Vhen the preliminary record is completed by an enu- 
merator, you must, in the first plac e, examine every entry made in his books and see that there are no 
obvious errors or omissions. For instance, cases may happen in which an infant is returned as literate, 
or as a ‘lawyer,’ without the word *dm)endent* added to it ; a female is shown as a widower; 
a person’s (jaste is returned as Naidu or Mjidali, or column 13 is filled up for a boy at school. Such 
pmpablo errors should he inquired into and correctod then and there. You should then go about your 
circle and test the entries in as many schedules as possible f never less than 10 per cent.) by a(^tiial 
house-to-liouso visits. If you find, in the course of this test, that any enumerator lias misapprehended 
the instructions on any point in such a wav that it would have vitiated the entries in that particular 
throiigliout liis schedules, your test should bo applied to all those schedules. When you have 
sufficiently chocked tlie entries in the preliminary record and corrected all mistakos under your 
initials, you should return the books to the enumerators in time for iho finsl census. Only fdack 
ink should bo used for entries and corrections at the preliminary record. 

44. No preliminary record has to be prepared for travellers in chutiramn, dak bungalows and 
botola nor has any to be prepared for the nousebolders, to wdiom householders’ scdiedules are to be 
given. To those latter the sdiedulos should bo issued by the enumerator of the blmk concerned on 
the 24th February 1891 and collected on the morning of the 27th February. 

The Final Census. 

45. On the niglit of the final census the enumerators will go to every house in their blocks 

again and will correct the entries in their books so ns to bring them into agreement with the facto as 
existing on that night; they should bring the books to you tne next morning. You will inspect the 
work of the enumerators as much as possude during the night, examination of the work of the 

ehumeratoTs will especially ho necessary in casos where the jiroliminary record has not been taken, 
as of travellers in cnuttrauis, encafiiping grounds, &c., and of persons attending fairs and festivals. 
When the books are returned to you in the morning, you must rend through every additional entry 
made by the enumorators on the census night and correct any jialpable errors in them. 

46. You must also see that the enumerators have collected all householder’s schedules that have 
been issiic^d and that they duly account to you fur every one of them. 

47. The census of travellers by road and of the bouscless poor W’ill generally bo taken by the Police 
t)r other special Hg('ncy (vide appendix 9), The schodules in whndi the particulars for this class of the 
population are entered will bo handed over to the enumerator of the block by tlie special enumerator 
on tlie morning after the census. In blocks for which no spocjial arrangements have boon hiade, the 
CHiiHus of travellers b*y road and the houseless poor must be taken by the ordinary (‘numerator either 
on a spare schedule at the oiid of his book or on a loose schedule. 

48 All loose schedules, including householder’s schedules, should bt stitched into that one of the 
books for the block which contains the least number of pages. But if the building to which the 
Schedule relates is entered in the block list of some other book, the sclH'dulo should be stitched into 
that book. Tloy should be fiimly sew n n(?xt to the last page that has been filled up. When this has 
been done tlie enumi'rator should fill in the last four itdus on the docket of the enumeration book, and 


• In the City oi IfndrHH it will ho coirwencod cn Iho 26th January 1891 and rompHod in ton days. 
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initial the docket. The entries on the docket should then bo checked bv another enumerator, who 
should also initial it. Finally you should, check it yourself, paying particular attention to the numbi^rs 
relating to lo^e schedules and householder’s si^iodules. You should remember that in the case of 
loose schedules each leaf odhtains two schedules, while in the case of householders' schedules each leaf 
is only^ono schedule. * 

' Prbparation ov abstracts. 

• 49. On the morning of the 27th Fobruaiy your enumerators should assemble at the head-quarters* 

of your circle, and the abstract on the back of the specimen schedule in each bool^ should then bo 
prepared by the enumerator of the block. This abstract should embrace all the schedules in the 
DOO&, oU the householders’ and loose scHbdules stitched into the book as Well as those originally 
bound in the book. The abstract should first be prepared qn a loose piece of paper which the 
enumerator should hand to you with the b<x)k. You should, keep the paper with you and give the book 
to some other enumerator and tell him to prepare an abstract in the same way. On receiving the book 
back from him you should yourself prepare an abstract, and if all tliroo agree the result may be 
accepted as corrected and entered in the book. If they do not agree all three should be carefully 
worked again until agreement is obtained. 

50. When the abstracts are finished you should enter the figures for each book in your liirclo 
abstraef (vida appendix 5) and total thorn. You should get your two* best enumerators to help 
you in this wort and to check it* You should then take charge of the books and dismiss the 
emlmorators. 

Despatch of books. 

61. The books and your abstract should be forwarded at once to the taluk hoad-tjuarters or tlm 
clyiirman of the municipal council, as the case may bo. The l)Ook8 should be packed in the order in 
which the blocks arc entered* in the circle list, a copy of which should accompany each bundle. 
This cop*y should be ‘corrected, if iiecossarj’, so as to show the facts at the final enumeration. Directly 
you have dospateshed the books to the taluk (jr municipal oiEco, you shoultl ropoH the fact to your 
charge-superintendent. 

General. 

62. you. must see that the necessary stationery is supplied to the enumerators and that the work 
does mit fail at the last moment for Want of stationery or schodules. Only black ink should l)o used 
for the preliminary record and for corrections that may be made by you in chocking the preliminary 
.rewrd. For all corrections and additions made at the final census rod ink alone should be used. ^ . 

63. You should take receipts from the enumerators for the books supplied to them for the 
, preliminary record and give thorn back to them when the books are roturued. Similarly at the time 

of the issue of the books for the final census fresh receipts should be taken which should bo returued 
only wheu^ou have ta|con charge of the buok.s aHjiieutioned in paragraph ‘OO. 

54. You should keep accounts of receipts, issues and inspection in the forms given in appqydices 
6, 7 and 8. An extract.from columns 1 — 6 of the iusqiection refjister should be sent to the (diarge- 
suporintendent every Saturday and Wednesday from 26th Januory to 26th February 1891. 

65. If the enumerator at the final census is not the individual, who prepared the preliruiuary, 
record, the former’s name should be entered in the r<1ihark column of the circle list and at the fool, 
of the docket on tlw enumeration book. If the supervisor is not the man whose name is entered in 
the circle list, his name should be given at the foot and it should be stated when ho took up the <luty. 

66. When the census is taken on the morning of the 27th February the. enumerators should,. if 
possible, assemble at t)ie circle head-(piHrtors on the evening of that day and pi’opare the abstracts 
at once. 


HI,— DUTIES OF CHAKOE-SUPKBINTKNDENTB. • 

57. The duty, of a cbarge-superiiitendont is to exorcise general supervision over enumerators 
and supervi^rs, the instructions to whom he should carefully peruse, lie is rosponsiblo for the work 
being properly done in his charge. • 

6H'. Every charge-sunorintendent should insjiect some of the w’ork done by «each supervisor in 
his charge and ho suoula give particular atteution to those supervisors who are least infolligeiit. 
The prescribed reports wiU keep pirn informed of the projjBess of the work of chocking by the super- 
visors and he should promptly notice any undue delay or scamping of work. Any supervisor, who 
fails to do his duty properly, should be reported tp the divisiomu officer for punishment by the liead 
of his office. 

59.. On the flight of the 26th February the charge-superintendent should take un his quarters 
at. that place within the Inuits of his charge, where, owing to the large number of travellers, the large 
size of the blocks, or other cause, there is moat likely to be difficulty or peglect of difty. 

60. After the census has been taken, the charge-superintendent should see that the supervisors, 
who are within eapy access, are checking the enumerators’ abstracts and preparinj^ their circle 
abstracts correctly. The charge-superintendent is not required to prepare any abstract for the 
charge a® this would occasion unnecessary delay. The endorsement at the foot of the enumerator’s 
abstract need not, therefore, be filled up by the (charge-superintendent. 

61. The last duty of the ohargo-sup^rintendent is to see that all the books for all the (circles in* 
his charge have been forwarded to the taluk or municipal uffi(;o by the 8Bth February 1891. 

H. A. STUART, 

Superinlmdmt of Cmtm OptfaliwM. 
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Appendix 2. 

INSTIUK^IONS TO ENUM ERA TORS. 


1. — Pkelimimahy Hecokd, 

I. In theBe rules a ' houap ’ moana any building to whicli a renauH number baa been affixed. 

• 2. Beginning from the 6th of JanuatyJ891, you will visit eveiy house in your block, in the 
order in* which they are entered in the list in .your book, and enter in the aohedules in that book 
every person residing in those houses in the manner prescribed below. 

3. Before beginning to make these entries, you must road carefully the rides for filling up each 

column which are printed* on the next page, and also the bpeeimen schedule tilled up opposite those 
rules’. You shoulci point out to the supervisor oil entries about which you are in doubt, and receive 
his instructions. . * . 

4. You must use black ink, and ^rife vefy clearly in the characlef.you know best. 

5. You must take a fresh page for each house. If there are more than eijrht persons in a house, 
you should continue the entries for that house on the next page, repeating atlno top of that page the 
number' of the house in questioh,* with the word * continued^ after it in orackots. You must never 
begin the entries for a fresh house in the middle of a page, but should leave the unused lines blank. 

6. If' the entry for any person in any of the columns of the schedule be the same as that of the 

person entered on the line* above, you must repeat the entry and never write the word ‘ditto,* or 
make dots. * • 

.7. If any house on your list be found unoccupied, you limlst* write the word ‘oiypty* after the 
number. 

8. You are to enter on this visit a}l persons who ordinarily live in and take their meals from the 
honse 6voh though any. of them may be, at the time of your visit, absent for a short ‘time at the 
bazaar, or watching crops or fishing, or even for a few days at a wedding Or on a pilgrimage, provided 
they are to be back at the house before the 26th February. After these orifinary residents you 
should enter the visitors, if any, stopping in the house, but not su(‘h ns ore only there for a day or 
two, as for a wedding, Ac., and will not remain there till, the 26th February. In the case of 
chattrams, cart-stands, temples, hotels, Ac., you should* enter on this occasion only those who usually . 
live there and not travellers, Ac., stopping only a day or a night or so in the building. 

9. You must have completed all the entries in your block by the 2l8t of January 1891. 

II.— The Final Census. 

• • • 

10. At the time of lightinglair.ps on the 26th February 1891’,* you wild take this book as 
already tilled in and again visit every house in your block in order. 

II. You must summon the chief member of each family residing iu the house, and road over ’to 
him the entries made for his family in the eidiodule. ; Yon will strike out t)ie entries for persons who 
are not present and till up the form for any person now in the house whO'was not there when the first 
wisit was made, such as guests, infants newly tom, and others. You arc to consider as present all 
living in or taking their meals from^ tKe house, even though any of them may be out fishing or 
wat(?hing in tho fields or at a shop, Ac., for the night. 

12. If tliere bo no room left on the schodulo for the fresh entrseK above mentionod, you must 
take a fresf^ ftt the end of your book, and enter on it the liouse number with tho word 
‘ continued * alter it, as presonbed in paragraph 5 above. 

13. You must see that you are yourself enumerated as* present iu tho house whore you are 
stopping. , 

14. You must make no alteration whatever in any jontry against tho name of any person unless 
yo 4 have to strike out the entries altogether because ho or she is no longer prose nt. When you ho 
strike oujt a person you iflust draw the line completely through all tho ehtries folio wing that person’s 
iramo and not merely through column 1 . 

15. You must use only red ink for entries and erasures made at tho final census on the 26th 
Fobniary. 

16. At tho final census you must visit every house marked ‘ empty ’ in your book to seq whether* 

any person is npw living there. • . 

Before t visiting the hpubes in your* block you must go to the cs-rt-stonds and chattrams, and 
enter in the scliedules all particulars for the traveflers you may find there, giving a’ census ticket to . 
eat'b person to prevent his noing again enumerated. H any of the residents at those places who were 
entered by you at the preliminary census are not now present, you must strike out the entries relating 
to them. ‘You should asi'ertain, from the village watchmen or otherwise, whether any wandering 
gang, such as BriDjaries, Lambadies, Ac., Kas come to pitch in your block, and if there be any such 
yon should go and. enumerate it tifter you have finished the" houses. 


• Where the oenins is taken on the inorniiig of the 271 h February, the onanierntor should begin his rounds at 
0.0 A,M. on that day. 

t Where tho oensuM is lakon on the moining of tho 27ih February, the eart-itands, Ac., shoald bo visited ou thE 
night of tho 26th. 
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18. If any^useholder in your bloekihiaft been given a separate Bched\ilo, you should collect it oa 
th^ morning of the 27 Febniary, and after seeing that- the rules have been complied with in fillinir up 
the columaB, you should stitch or pin it into your book, next to the last schedule, filled up* by you. 

19. After your book has been inspected by the supervisor you will prepare the short abstract 
printed on the back of the specimen schedule in it as directed by the SHpervisor, and he will not take 
charge of your book until he has certified it to be correct. 

20. Accordiog to the Census Act every person is legally bound to furnish you with such informa- 

tion as is necessary for filling un the schedule ; but you are forbidden to ask for any information not 
required for the purposes of the census, as, for instance, the amount of any person’s income. Any 
enumerator detected in extorting money on any pretext oonneoted with the census’ renders him^lf 
liaolo to punishment under 4he Census Act or the I^nal t^ode. . 

III. — Bulks for Filling up .the Schedulx. 

Hkadino.— Enter the house number, the name of tfio taluk and the village and the number of 
the page. 

Hulk 1. — Column 1 {Serial ^umhor and Same), — Enttjr first th© chief resident member of tlie family, 
whether male or fomolo ; then all other persons living in or taking their meals from the house. If 
there bo any objection made to giving the name of a female, write the word 'female^ in tliis oolumn. 
If an infant has not yet been named, enter the word ‘ infant. ’ The enumerator is not to‘ insist upon 
any female giving her own or her husbnnd^s name. • ‘ , 

.The serial number must not be added till the final census. 

Hulk 2.-^Column 2 {Religion), — -‘Enter here the religion wlilch each person roturns, as Hindu,, 
Musalmon, Jain, Christian, Parsi, Ac. 

TIulr .3. — Column 3 {Sect of Religion). — Enter the sect of religion followed by each person as he 
returns it, asl^aivite, Vaislinavite, Lingdyet, Madhva, &c., for Hindus ; Digambara, Svetambara; &c., 
for Jains ; Sunni, Shiah, &c., for Musahnans; and for Christians enter whether Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, American Episcopalian, SjTian, &c. If the sect 
cannot bo stated, enter ‘ not returned * in ^his cohmin, but do not leave it blank. 

Bulk i.'—Cdhmn 4 {Caeie^ Enter the caste of Hindus and Jains, and Uie tribes of those who 
have not castes, and tho races of Christians, Buddhists, &c. ; as Brahman, Chotti, Volldla, Kdpu, Nayar, 
Bant, &c., for Hindus ; . Pathdn, Moghal, Moplah, Labbai, &c., for Musalmans; Eurasian, Native 
Christian, *c., for Christians; Burmaih &c., for Buddhists. Do not enter vague tornm, such asGontu, 
IlinduatHiii, Marwari, Ac., or mere gen(»ral nifmes sucli as Mudaii, Naidu, Pillai, Meion, &c. 

Bulk 5,-- Column 5 {Snh^dirmon of Caste, ^t.). — I f tho caste has been entered in column 4, enter 
here the suli-division, as Vadama, Tengoloi, Vaidiki, Niyf gi, Nambdtiri, Bdrasvat, &o., of Brdhmuns ; 
Cdinati, B6ri Chetti, &c., of Chotties ; Panta Kdpu, Ac., of Kdpus; Kiriyattil Ndyar, Ac., of Ndyars; 
Karaikkdt, Ac., of YoUdlas ; Masadika, Ac., of Bants. 

Some castes and most tribes and races have no sub-divisions ; in thtdr case tho entry in Column 4 
should ho repeated, but this column must not bo left blank. 

Rule 0. — Column 6 {male or female). ^^nior hero each person as either male or female,’ o\on though 
you have written the word ‘ fomalo * in cudumn I already. 

Rule 7, — Column 7 {Age ). — Enter the number of years each person has completed. For infants 
less ^BXL one year old, enter the word ‘ infant.* 

If a person cannot state liis or her ago Exactly, the euumerator.shonld ask the relations, or refer 
to some well known event of. local importance, such as a famine, a cyclone, the Mahamaghain and 
Puslikara festivals, Ac., or if th© person be present, make a guess at the age from tho .appearance. 
He must never insist on seeing any female who is not voluntarily produced before him. 

Rule Column n {marriage, •^c.\^Entor oatjh person, whotlier infant, child/ or grown uii, as 
either married, unmarried or widowed. This column must not be loft blank for any one of whatever age. 

Children who have been married should be, entered as married, even though tlioy may not have 
begun to actual^ live with their wives or husbands. Persons who liave been married, but have no 
wife or husband living,^ should be entered as Mridowod. The enumerator must accept the statement 
.made by the person, or in thd cAso of children, by their relatives. 

Rule 9. — Column 9 {ParenUiongue). — Enter the language which each person returns &s ordinarily 
spoken in the household of that person’s parents. 

Rule lO. — Column 10 {Birth-place), the district in which each person was born, and if the 
person be not born in the Madras I*residency add the name of the* province or state to the district of 
birth. The names of villnges, taluks, .A<t., are not to be given. If tho person ho bom out of India, 
enter the country, as China, Kabul, Ceylon, Ac. * ' . • 

Rule 11 . — Column 11 {Occupation or means of suhsistenee). \Read (his rule verp carefully, and ask the 
supetytsor about all oases which seem doubtful t^ you). Enter here the exact occupation or fiieans of 
livelihood of all males and females who do work or live on private property, such as rent of land, 
houses, Ac. In the case of children and women who do no work, enter th© occupation of the head of 
their family, or of the person who stip^rts them, adding the word ‘ dependent,-^ but do not leave this 
<!olumn unfilled for any one, oven an infant. If a person have two o*r more occupations, enter only the 
chief one, except when a person owns or cultivates land in addition to another occupation, when both 
riiould be entered. If a norson bo temporarily out of employ, enter tho last or ordinary occupation. 

No vague tews should no used, such as ‘service,* ‘Covemment service,’ ‘shopkeeping,’ ‘writing,’ 
or labour, Ac. ; but the exact service, th© goods sold;^ the class of writing or labour must be stated. 
Agriculturists should be described by the particular yemanular term inmeating the nature bl their 
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connoctioa wi^h the laud, such h« laudlord, tenaut, lessee, herdMiiiaii, yearly labourer, day labourer, »!tc. 
Women who onrii money by oef upatiouH independent of their husbande, such as ri(!e-pounding, or 
doing house work for wages, or selling Hro-wood, cow-dung cakes, grass, &c., should be hIiowu under 
those occupations. If a per.Hon makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as ‘ maker and seller ’ 
of them. If a person lives on alms, it should bo stated whether he is a religious mendicant, such as a 
byrdgi, fakir, vaidikan, &c., or an ordinary beggar. When a person is in Government, railway, 
municipal or other public service, the nature of the emido^'ment should be entered first, and the word 
Government, municipal, &c., after, as ‘ Olerk— ’ ‘Sweeper — Mmuvipal,^ ‘Laborer — 
Rmlmy' 

"Rulic 12. — Column 12 {Jnsiruvtion), — Enter in this c<ilumn against each person, whether grown up, 
child or infant, either Immiut/j liUraU, or illiterate. Enter all those as learning who are under instiuc- 
tion, either at home or at school or college. Enter as lUmtie those who are able to both read and 
write any lauguagt*, but are not under instruction as above. Enter as those who are not under 

instruction, and who do not know how to both read and write, or who can read but not write, or f’an 
sign their own name but not read. 

Rulk L‘i. — Column 13 [La/nguage hioicn hy /i/mrfc).— Enter hero the language whicih those shown 
as literals in column 12 can both read and write, and if a person knows how to read and write English, 
as well as a vernac ular, enter ‘ English ’ also. Except where English is knowm, only one language 
should bo entered, viz., tliat best known. 

This column is not to be filhul up for those shown in column 12 as learning or illiterate. 

Rulk II. — Column 14 (Infirmities). —If any person be blind t)f both eyes, or deaf and dumb from 
birth, or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, enfer the name of the infirmity in this column. 


Appkndix d. 

. I. Ul ll.DlKG OH Vll.bAOK LIST 

District Taluk Circle No. 

Village Block No. 


1 VVliciluT I'niihuli 


Riiihlm^s. 




— 




1 or hamlet. 

1 If hamlet K*! VC 

name. 

Serial ' N/tw*; />' 
numbrr, ('vl'othi-r hoaae 

Hliop, temple, hm.). 

Whether lemwed, 
tiled or thatched 

1 Kame of pritimpiil , 
occupant j 

lieinarkH. 

Cnsbuli 

1 

1 ' flonsc 

1 

Thatched 

Kamuaawmi C'hetti. 


1 

2 J vSoIkioI 

Tiled 

AhoaodHhah, watoh- 

1 


' 


man. 



.'1 H<iuh»' 

1 

Thatched ^ 


! Uninhahited. 


i ; Shop 

r» (fousr 

Torracoil . 1 

(i 

1 1. Varailappa Naidu. 

j 

i Used only by day. 


Tiled ... 

1 2. Chcn^Iroya Ntii- 





du. 

1 



H 1 Siibdail . . 

^ Tiled 1 


Sohodule to he 


* 



1 oolleotod. 


7 ; Collector's 

j 

Tiled j 


Uaed only by day. 


' • « • 

t .« • 

» » • 



1 Cart- stand. 

1 




Distriot 


I r. BUlTiDING LI»ST {Municipal Titirns). 
Taluk 


Cirele No. 


Town Ward ■ Bheh No. 


Street. 

• 

Buildings. 

_ — ^ 

Naiore of Imilding < 

Serial (here enter whether • Whether tiled, 

number.' houae, shop, school, ; fori-aced or thatohed. 

1 temple, Ac.). ' 

Name of prinoii»a1 
oconpant. 

Heintrks. 

• 

i 

' 

1 


r 

1 

lOi 
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Appendix 6. 

(’lUCLE JrK(il8TKK OF RECEIPTS FHOM THE TAEUK OH M U N K’l PALI TY. 


Ci/rlt No. 


Nai/if of mpt*rvimr. 


Nature (»f articles ... 

.eceived. 

Dale j)f 
receipt. ' 

From u boll 1 | Initials of 

roceivoil. j Hupervisor. 

1 

Kemurks. 


I 


Appendix 7. 

OIH(‘LK RWHI8TEH OF ISSUES. 


( 'inlft No. Namt> of huperviHor. 


Nature of art ides 
issued, 

1 

t^Uiintity. j 

Date of 
issue. 1 

1 

To whom 
issued. 

Initials (»f 
supervisor. 

■ Hemarks. 

1 

i 


i 

1 

1 


1 

1 


Hlock 

nunibvr. 


a 

a 

o 

C 


n 

sg 


Appendix H. 

riRCLE HEOISTKH OF INSPKOTION. 


Taluk 

Date on whioh 
preliminary | 
l eocird wiiM 


' ^ 


a 'X3 

K Ol 


& M 

• 2 CJ 


a a 

d o 
e J= 

1*^ 

H 


f 'irch No. 


Preliminary record, 

£2^ ! 

® ® ® J? 5 * -S 1 

2 III II g I 

■c S a ^received., | | 

t 2 .2 d 3 p 

'O 1 

Number 

rt?turuiHl 

• 

I i! , 7 ’ H 

9 


Namti of super VI tor. 


Final 

UOnSDB. 

'd 

o 

► 


b1 

'A 

10 


I 


K 

p 


p 

11 


KoiuarkH. 


12 


Note. — A ll tin* blocks iu the oiicle •hoald Ijc cutercd in serial order in the tirsl colimin. 
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ArPBNDIX 9. 


Circukr No, 10^ daM Madratt^ 1st Octohrr JS90, 

From — H. A. Htuaht, Esq.. 0.8. , Superintendent of ConsuB Operations, Madras, 

Tt) — The Collector of , . 

On the ofoasiou of the Inst census the enumeration of the houselesfl poor and of travellers by road 
was undertaken by the ordinary enumerators, but as the forthcominjf census is to be taken at ni^ht, 
it will bo necessary on this occasion to make special arrangements. 

2. I propose, tlioroforo, that persons travelling by road on the niaht of the 26tli February 1801 
should be counted at such places on the lines of road as may be selected by you. Police-stations 
situated on the road and toll-gates would be the most suitable and convenient places for the enumer- 
ation, but it may be necessary to supplement these to some extent. The enumeration stations 
should be sufficiently close to eacli other to ensure the enumeration of all persons travelling by road 
between 8 i*.m. on the ‘ifith February and 6 a.m. on the ‘27th idem. 

3. Th(» onumeralion ( an be entrusted to tlin toll-gate establishments and to the police. Where 
an euumeratiou-Htatioii is established at places other than toll-gates or police-stations, a beat constable . 
can generally perfonn the duties of enumerator. AVhero tliis is not possible a spetual man must be 
appointed. 

I. The houseless poor, that is. people with no homes, who get thoir meals where they can and 
sloop in the streets, under trees, &c., will practically be found only in towns, and will be enumerated 
by tlio police. Beal constables should be instructed to this effect and should be provided with the 
nocoBsury scliedulos aud tickets, lu towns it may bc^ advisable to increase the number of police on 
duty on the (jensus night, aud I have the honoui* to request that you will consult with tlie Superin- 
t©nd(mt of Police on this matter. 

T). The enumeration (»f the claMMOH referred to in this circular will be recorded on loose schedules, 
which will bQ sept to the enumerator of the block in which the persons were counted and will be stitc hed 
by him into his enumeration book. The number of schedules required for this purpose has already 
been reported by you, but the statement does not show how man}^ are required for each taluk. I 
request that this information may now be supplied, and that I may fiirther be informed of the number 
of enumerators to be appointed under those rules in each taluk, as every emmierator will roi^uire a 
copy of the rules for filling up the schodule. 

6. To every person enumerated under these rules a ticket will be given with inslructions that he- 
is to produce it if any census c»fficer attempts to enumerate him again. 1 have tlie honour to request 
that I may be infonnod, at an early date, of the estimated number of such tickets required for each 
taluk of your district. Each ticket will boar the word ‘ Enumerated ’ in English; Tolugu. Tamil, 
Malayalam, Canareie, Uriya and Hindustani. 

7. All travellers who are found at temples, chattrams, cart-stands, &c., on the evening of the 
26th February 1891 will be enumerated by the ordinary stf^ff, as explained in paragraph 17 of the 
instructions to enumerators. To these persons also tickets will be given, and provision on this nccmint 
should be made in your estimate. 

8. All travellers by rail, sea or canal will be ©numerated under the special rules relating to those 
classes of the population, and the tickets required for these will be indented for by the railway, marine 
and canal autnurities respectively. 


No. — CitXidar No* 9, daird MddvOH^ 23vd Septe))dn‘r 1H0(K 

From— H. A. 8ti aki, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of Coubus Operations, Madras, 

To— The (Jolleotor of Triehiiiopoly. 

With reference to your Procoedingg, dated 10th September 1890, 1 have the honour to infonn 
you that it is unnecessary to make any note after the entry ‘ Male' in the case of eunuchs ; and 
that dancing girls who return themselves as married should be so entered in the schedule without 
further questioning or dispute. 


Cimdar No, 9. 

Copy to the Collector of 


.. for information. 
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No. XXI,—£limdar No. 27^ dated Damp — T)e,cemher,1890. 

From— rH. A. StUabT, Esq., 0.8.^ Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras,. 

‘ .To— The Collector of 

^ In para^praph • 7 of , the instructions to enumerators it is stated that, if any house entered 
in the blook list he found nnooo.upiod, the enumerator is to write the word ‘Empty' after dho 
number. In largo towns, where there are many shops and other buildings which nro not used as 
dwelling hoiues, it wfll occasion a groat wastq of sohbdules if a separate page is given* to each 
enmty buil^ng. . f therefpte propose, with the ooUou^r^nce of the Census Commissioner for 
India, that in municipal towns the word ^lEmpty* should bo written not on the schedule but in* 
the remark column of the block list, the schedules being reserved for ocoupiod Imiises. 

• ‘ 2, ‘On the night of the final* census the onumeraJtor must visit all houseu marked ‘ Empty 
in the blook li8t,*Shd if any is then occupied ho should give it the sohedfilo next to the lest one 
alroady filled upi The result will bo tliat the numbers of houses will not run consecutively, but 
this does not matter. 

3. I think it is desirable that the preliminary record should bo prej]/lred in municipal* towns 
somewhat later than in the rural tracts, so tis to diminish the interval between it and the final 
eensus. I will not fix any date for the oommonceraent of it, hut it should he finished by the 10th 
February ^^1, and it* should be done in as short a time as possible. Probably a week will be 
ample in all oases. 

4. I have the honour to request that you will i^suo tha necessary instructions to nil municipal 
chairmen. 


No. XXIV.— Circular No. 28^ da^ed Madras^ 2ith Dm mhrr is 90. 

Prom— H. A. StOart, Esq., C.Si, Buperintendept of Census Operations, Madras, 

T(>— The Collector of --- 

In the course of my, toors I have found that census* officers seldom uiuh'rstand the nature of ’ 
the^entry Whiph phoald be mad^^ in .column 5 of the schedule. This is in part due to tlioir having 
neglected to stxxiy onrofully the specimen schedule and* the instructions to supervisors and 
enumerators, and in part tu the ossurantion by men of the higher castes that .there, are ho sub- 
divisions among the lower castes. ' Thk is very far from Being tlie case ns there are numerous 
Bub-castes even among Pariahs, and these are of great interest to the anthropologist. In facf, 
there 'is hardly a caste which has not sub-divisions and it is most desirable that (hesb sjiould 
bo recorded. . * 

2. The occupation column also is aelfiom filled in correctly : general exprossions, such • 

•as Governmoni Rcrciccy ahopkeepery tradp.y ryof are frequently given notwithstanding the clear 
instructions against their use. The word Qmrnment is sometimes omitted after the entry which 
shows the nature of the 'service, e.g.i Tahsijdur is entered instead of Tnlmldar-Oocmiment. 
Females are frequently shown simply as dependent, without the entry of tho occupation or occu- 
pations of the person who supports them. .It h directed that if a jperson derives any. subsistonoU 
from agriculture tho nature of his .connection with the land is to bo entered ii; addition to his 
other omploymout or moans of subsistence ; but* this direction is only too frequently neglected. 
Wbeu a person returns his occupation as unoonneotod with agriaulturo ho JBhould always he 
asked in addition whether he has got any land. 'And when agHculture is rotUnied ns the occu- 
pation* he should be asked whether he has any other employnieht. ' - 

3. If a person states that he is married,' he should always be asked whether his wife ia living, 
forirom the reply to the question when put in the’ vernacular it is not possible to toll, whether 
the man is a mamed man or a Widower. 

4. I find th%t'it is not sufficiently understood that column 13 is to be filled up only when 
the entry in column 12 is literate. 

6. I shall be obliged by your issiung instructions id the abovo sense to all supervisors. • I 
would myself do this, but I find by experience that it is impossiblo to get them translated) ‘printed, 
tod issued within any reasonaole . time. I would nbt issue any fmther written or printed 
instruotions to enumerators. 


105 
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SPBOl'AIi ARRANOEMBNTS-^BAVELLEM BE ROAD. 


A/PENDli ly. 


.SPECIAL ArtRANGEM ENTS— TRAVELLERS BY. ROAD. 


No. XXIII. — OircnlarNo. 10^ dated Ul October 1890,* 

From H. A. S'iuart, Esq^ G.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

• To— The Collector of ; 

On tho occasion of the last oenSus the enumeration of the houBeless poor and of travellers by 
road was undertaken by tho ordiiAry enumerators, but* as tho forthcoming oonsus is to bo taken 
at night it will be necessary on this occasion to make spooid arrangements. ‘ ^ 

2. I ])ropo8o, ilioreforo, that persons travelling by road on the night of the 26th Ppbruary 
1891 should bo counted at such plapefi on the lines of road as may bo selected by you. l\)lioo 
stations situated on the road and toll-gates would bo thor jnost suitable^ and oonv^ •'^ent places for 
the enumeration, but it may bo necessary to supplement those to some ext or.' enumeration 

stations shoujd be suffioiently close to each other to ensure the enumeration’ rsona travel- 
ling by road between 8 v.m. on the 26th.Februttry nnd 6 a.m. on the 27th ii \ 

6. Tho enumeration ban be entrusted to the toll-gate establisbrneuti police. 

Where an ouunieration-statiou is ostablishod at places other than toll-gains' ^ ‘i?*^tations, a 

beat constable can generally perform the duties of enumerator. Where ti * ^^qiossible, a 

special man must be apppintoa. ^ . J ♦ 

4. Tho houseless poor^ that is, people with no homos, who get their meittfi^^Ore they can 
q,nd sleep in the streets, under trees, &o.,:will praotioally be found only in townsi and will bo 
enumerated by the police. Beat oohstables should be instructed to this olfeot ^nd* should be 
provided with tho necessary sohedulos and tickets. In townp it may bo advisable to increase tlie 
number of police on duty on tho census night, and Tliave the hou.our to request that ’you will 
consult with the Superintendent o^ Police on this matter. 

5. .Tho enumoration of the classes referred to in. this circular will be recorded op loose 
sobeduloB whidi will bo sent tp the enumerator of the block in which the persons wore, counted 
and will bo stitched by him into his enumeration book. The number of schedules required for 
this purpose has already been reported by you, but tho statement does- not show how many are 
required for*ea6h taluk. I request that this, information may now be supplied, and that 1 may 
further be informed of the number of enumerators to be appointed ‘under these rules in eaon 
taluk, every enumerator will require a copy of the rules for filling up the schedule. 

• 0. To every person enumerated under these rdlos, a ticket ’will be ^ivon with instruotibns 

that lie is to produce it if any census officer attempts to onumeratohim again. I liave thehonour 
to request that I may bo informed, at lin earjy date, of . the estimated number of such tickets 
required for each taluk of your district. 'Each' ticket will bear the wohi ‘ enumerated* Jin 
English, Tolugti, .Tamil, Malay^lam, Canweae, Uriya and Ilindustoni. • 

7. All travellers who ore found at tompjes, chattrams, oart-stands, &(t, oh -the evening of 

the 26tli February 1891* will be enun^ratod by the ordinary staff, as explained in paragraph 17 
of- the instructions to enumbratolB. To tne^e persons also tickets will be given, and prorision on 
this account should bo made in your estimate. . ‘ . 

0. All trAvellersby rail, sea or canal, will bo enumerated under the special’ rules relating to 
those olaBses of the population, and the tickets required for these will bo intended for by the 
railway, marine and canal authorities, respectively. 


* No. XXIV. — Circular No. 29^ dated Madras^ 27th Decemhey 1890. 

TRAVELLBAS ay road AKD pOUBKIifiSa PERBON8. 

•From— H. A. StuXrt, Esq., 0. B., Bujperintondeut of* Census Operations, Madras,. 

• To— The Collector . of ^ 

In .continuation of my circular ITo. 10, 1 havethe’honour to communicate the follomng rule 
for the ^danoo of the special enumerators of travellerd by road and tho houseless poor 
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“ The enumorator should ask each person whom, under the rules, ho has to enumerate 
‘‘ whether ho has already been counted ; if lie produces a ticket or otherwise satisfies the enurao- 
rator that ho has already been enumerated, he should be allowed to pass. Otherwise, ho should 
“ be required to give the necessary information regarding himstjlf for (Uitry in the scjhedule. 

“ N.B . — It must not be assumed, because a person has not got a ticket, that he has not 
“ been counted, for ho may have been oountod in a house. ITo must bo distinctly asked whether 
“ he has already beim enumerated.*’ 

2. When the oensus of the floating population is takeh by the ordinary enmnorafors, which 
will be the case in the large majority ol villages, the necessary particulars should be entered in the 
enumeration books, if there aro any blank pagos available. If not, an extra br)ok or loose 
sohodules may bo used. 


No. XXV . — Circular No. dafed Madra^^j — Fvhriiartj ISOI, 

From — II. A. Stuart, Esq., C.8., Suporinftuidcnt of Ctuisus Operations, Madras, 

To — Tho Collector of 

I have the honour to send copies of instructions to enumerators of travelhjrs by rofid w:luoh 
t have sent direct to all tahsildars, deputy tahsildars in independent charge, and chainnem of 
municipal councils. I have asked them to fill in tho blank spaces in paragraph G before distri- 
bution. I have not sent copies to divisional officers. 


Instructions to Enumerators of Travellers ry Uoad. 


I, 


Tahsildar - 
. — of tho 

vhairman 


Taluk 

Municipality 


, hereby ap[)oiut you 


oniimorntor 


of tho travellers along tho road at the rogistratiori 

station for the coming census betwoon 8 r.M. on tho 2r)th February and sunrise next morning. 

1. You must be at tho enumeration station to whicli you arc appointed by 8 r.M. on the 26th 
February and you must remain there until simrisG next morning. 

2. You must fill up tho schedule shoots given to you ac-coriling to the accompanying instructions. 

3. You must enter tho names of all travellers who pass along tho road between tho abOvo- 
montioned hours, but you must not outer persons who are merely on thoir way to their houses to spend 
the night there, or are going to their fields to watch the crops or tho like, as they will ho enumerated 
by the ordinary enumerators. 

4. You must give each person enumerated one of the tickefs supplied to you and direct him to 
show it to any one else who may want to oiiumerato him. 

5. You must ask each person whom, under tho rules, you have to enumerate whether ho has 
already been counted ; if he produces a ticket or otherwise satisfies you that ho has already boon 
enumerated, he should be allowed to pa.s8. Otherwise he should be re<pured to give tho nocussary 
information regarding himself for entry in the schedule. 

— It must not bo assumed, because a person has not got a ticket, that ho has not been 
counted, for ho may have been counted in a house. lie must bo distinctly asked wlioth<*r ho has already 
been enumerated. 

B. You must hand over your shoots to enumerator of block No. ^ ia 

village on the morning of the 27th February to bo stitched into -his books. 


Tahsildar, 

Chairman. 
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APPENDIX V. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS-RAILWAY POPULATION. 


No. XXVL — //>/* fife Eituifirrai’foit (tf Railwfitf Premises and Travellers by Rat/, 


Clashes to bk eni mkhatep. 

1 . The classt's of the population to bo ouumeriitod by the Railway authorities are — 

A. Persona residing or working within railway premises. 

B. Pereons travelling by rail on the night of the 26th February 1891. 

2. Under A are included — 

(1) Resident employes with thoir faTnilies and visitors; the resident servants of 

aiioh employes and their families. 

(2) Labourers and others employed on railway work by eontrac'tors or railway 

officerH, if sleeping within railway j^romises or encamped close by. 

Ndl K PorsonH who work (»ii railway prom i no'* 1»y day or iiighf, but ImbituaJly rrtum io thmr boiiieB whrn off work 
uvp not im luded in clasH A. Rnt cngino^lnyorii, Kuarda, Ac., on duty with a train (pamien^or or g;ood») will bo treated 
nn nabBonffoiB for tho |mrj»<)so of tho cotinnA and i*numornt<>d at tho atation wlu»ve tliry go off duty or wdiero tho morning 
enumeration is made. , 

It may sometimes bo oonveuient that the detached houses of signallers, gatemen, line 
coolies, &c., should ho included in the block of the nearest village and enumerated with the 
ordinary population of that block. In all such cases tho railway and district authorities must 
act in concert with each other, so that there may he neither omission nor double enumeration. 

•1. Under (dass B are included all passengers and all persons sleeping on railway premises, 
presunuibly intending to travel by train during the night of the 2Gth February or on the 
following morning. 

Censi s Divisions.’ 

. 

T). The whole of tlio railway limits should he divided in blocks, circles and charges. For 
each block there will be an enumerator, for eacli circle a supervisor, and for each charge a 
r h argfi- supori nt en de n t . 

6. A hlo(.’k should consist of such an area that one man can, without difficulty, enumerate 
all the persons found in it on the census night. A block must never contain more than one 
station, mcltiding all the huts of pointsmen, signallers, gate-keepers, &o., within the distant 
signals. When there are many pers ms living in the station premises, two or more blocks, of 
40 to t)0 houses apiece, should be fonned. 

7. All huts situated outside station limits should also be formed into blocks, lluts in 
S(‘]>arate villages must not be included in the same block, but it will probably be more convenient 
to entrust the census of such buildings to the ordinary village enunuirator as suggested in para- 
graph 8. 

8. A circle slumld consist of as many blocks, not exceeding 10, as, having regard to the 
ilistances to he traversed, one man can efficiently supervise. 

9. Tho whole length of line in each Colloetorato will fonn a distinct charge. If this gives 
too long a length to allow of adequate supervision by a single officer, two charges may be 
formed ; but a charge must not lie partly in one district and partly in another. 

10. Special arrangements should be made for the enumeration of largo camps of labourers 
situated either within or just outside railway limits. Largo encampments should ne formed into 
separate circles and sub-uivided into blocks, containing from 200 to 300 persons apiece. Where 
the number of persons to he enumerated does not exceed 300, the camp will form a single block. 
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Agkncv. 

11. Chargo BuperintendentH, Bupervisors and enumerators should bo appointed in writing 
by the agent of each railway, who has been given authority under tho Census Act to make 
snoh appointments. Tho above officers should be employes of the railway, and they should be 
men whoso mother- tongue is English or who know hSnglish well. At small stations it will bo 
convenient to have tho Bnme person to enumerate both residents and travellers, so as to save the 
trouble of training two dilferent men. 

llviLDiNo ANi» Circle Lints. 

12. As . soon as he is appointed, each enumerator should prepare in form I a list of all the 
buildings in his block which are intended or actually used for human habitation. All such 
buildings should be entered whetlier occupied or not. Each servant’s godowu* should bo treated 
us a distinct building. A number should bo given to each building as it is entered in tho list, 
but where uumbers already exist it is not absolutely necessary to affix others speeially for the 
census, 

13. When the building lists are oomiUeted the circle list (form II) should be prepared 
by the supervisor. M’ho circle lists should bo printed and one copy sent to tlie charge super- 
iuteiident, one to the supervisor, one to the Colleetor of the district in which the circle lies and 
three copies to the Siipc'riuicndont of Census Operations, Madras. 

14. In each enumeration book thcro is a block list, which should be filled up by tho 
enumerator from the building list. Tho latter should then bo returned to the supervisor and 
should be carefully preserved by liirn, ponding furtlier orders. 

Indent for Forms. 

15. Tho enumeration will be effected by entering the partbnilars for each person on sohodulos, 
of whioli thoro are two forms, viz., householder’s schedules and enumerator’s schedules. * Both 
soliedulcH (5ontain space for tho entry of eight names. 

1(3. The liouBoholdor’fl soliodules are to be filled in by the liea<l of each family and returned 
to tho enumerator on tho morning of the 27tli February 1891. They should bo issued only to 
Kiiropeans and Furasians and well-educated natives who know English well, as there is no 
vernnoular edition of them. Servants living in godowns should not bo entered in these schedules, 
as they will be enumerated by tho enumerator of the block ; but servants living in the same house 
as their employer should be included. Those schedules should be distributed on the 2'ltb Feb- 
ruary, and a spiMnal note should bo made iu tlie last column of tho block list against each lioiise’ 
for which a houseboldc'r’s schedule has been issued. 

17. The enumerator’s 8(jhedule is filled up by tho euumeratDr at the dictation of tho head 
of the family. These schedules are issued in six different languages, viz., English, Tamil, Tclugu, 
Caiiaresc, Malayalnm andUriya. They are bound up in book« of four sizes containing, respoc- 
tiv<;ly, 10, 20, 30 and 50 sohodules each. In addition to the schedules, cadi book contains 
detailed instruction^*, a sample schcMlule, an abstract lobe filled up by the emumecator after the 
<*enpus, and a block list, wliich is a list of the buildings tho enumerator has to enumerate. 

18. An indent for the number of householder’s schedulos and enumeration book.s required 
should be sent by the agent of each company to the Superintendent of Census Operations, 
Madras, as soon us possible. It should be in form TIT, and should show the uumber of books, 
<te., required for the enumeration of tho population of cla.ss A and plass B separately. The 
requirements of each station in respect of the latter class should be based on the average number 
of passengers alighting there on the date specified for tho la.st three years with special extra 
provision for the station wliere tho final euiimeratioa under paragraph 27 is to take place. 


pRUl.INf. THK ENrMKR\TOHS. 

Bh When the enumeration books are received the rules for filling np the soIkmIuIo and the 
Bpoeimen schedule slionld be carefully perused by the charge superintendents and supervisors, 
who should tlicii instruct tho enumerators. The best way of doing this is to make each man 
actually enuni crate a number of persons- and record the particulars. This can be done on plain 
paper or on spare loose schedules ; the enumeration books must not be u.sed for this purpose. 


PrIOLIMINARY Uk(’OKI), 

20. Karly in February each enumerator should go round tho buildings in his block, taking 
them in the order of their uumbers, and should enter iu the sehodnlo for ea<!li house all persons 
who are likely to be residing there on the night of the 2(3th February 1891. This preliminary 
'record, as it is called, must be completed by th6 2uth February. The entries shouhl be carefully 
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examined by the charge Huperinicndentfl and supervisura ; the latter should actually test at 
leiwt 10 percent, of them. 

2 1 . There will of pourso he no preliminary record of passengers, hut it is advisable to prepare 
it for the gangs of labourers referred to in paragraph 10. 

The Final Census. 

22. The final oensiis will comprise both the residents in houses and persons travelling by 
rail, or temporarily sleeping on railway promises. As explained above (paragraph 1 1) at small 
stations one onumi'rator can undertaKo both duties ; but where there arc ma^ buildings in a 
block, the enumerator should not be required to enumerate passengers also. In no cose should 
passetigors be enumerated in the same book as the resident population. 

23. On the night of the 26th February, beginning at about 8 or 9 o’clock, each enumerator 
should again visit every house in his block and strike out or add to tho entries, if necessary, so as 
to make the return correct for tho census night, as explained in tho instructions bound in tho 
book. On tlie following rooming the enumerator should oolleot all tho householder’s schedules 
and stitch them in his book next to the lost page that has been filled up. 


Cknsi's of Pabsbnoeus. 

24. All persons alighting at a station between 8 i*;m. on tho 26th February and 6 a.m. 
on the 27th idem should be enumerated by the station enumerator appointed for this duty 
before they leave the station. Ho should first ask if tho person has boon onumeratod already, 
and if the latter produces an enumeration ticket or assorts that he has been counted, the enume- 
rator should let him go by. If bo says ho has not been counted, tho enumerator should fill up 
the schedule entries for him in full and give him a ticket, telling him to show it if any enume- 
rator offers to count him again. 

25. Tho station ‘enumerator should also enumerate all persons waiting to join a train, who 
aro found by him in tho station prcmis(!s, and he sliould give a ticket to each of them. 

26. Tho guard in ehajgo of every (rain should distribute householder's sohodules to 
all Europeiins and Eurasians by whatoveu- class tliey may be travelling, and to natives well 
acquainted with English, travelling first or second class. They shoiJd bo reqiiestod to enter 
the particulars for tnomsolvca aud any members of their families travelling with them, but not 
for their native servants, even though they are in tho same earriage. These schedules will be 
collected as each person alights, and a ticket will bo given to every one entered in thorn. Tho 
schedules should be sewn in the enumeration book of the enumerator who iMilleots them. 

27. All passengers found in tho train at 6 a.m. on tho moiming of the 27ih February, 
who cannot produce enumeration tic’kets, or who otherwise do not apnear to have been onurae- 
mted anywhere else, and all employe's on duty with the train, shall be enumerated at the first 
convenient station at which the tmiu stops at or’ about that hour; no enumeration ticket need 
be given to such persons. In order to avoid the detention of tho train, travelling enumerators 
may be employed to enter the necessary ])articular8 for as many as po.ssible of (he persona who 
will not leave Ihe train before 6 a.m. 

28. Tho householder’s schedules given the eveming before to passengers who have not 
alighted during the night should bo colloctcd and examined by an enumerator, who should bo a 
European or Eurasian. This officer sliould also fill up tho form for tliose who liave omitted to 
do BO for themselves. lie should finally see that tliose schedules aro sewn into one of tho 
enumeration books used fdr the Other passengers. They should be sewn next to the last page 
that has been filled up; 


Troops. 

29. Troops travelling by rail on the census night will be enumerated by their officers and 
tho return separately sent in ; but the native servants travelling with them should be enumerated 
under these rules in tho same manner os other passengers. 


Procedure after the Census. 

30. On the morning of the 27th February the enumerator must fill in the last two items on 
the docket of the enumerator’s book, and prepare the abstract on the back of the spooimen schedule 
in that book. The abstract should embrace all the schedules, t,e., all the householders’ and 
loose sohodules stitched into the book as well as those originally bound in the book. 

The books, together with all unused schedules and tickets, must then bo sent on to tho 
supervisor by first train ; the guard’s receipt for tho package, which should be clearly addressed,, 
shoidd be taken and carefully preserved. 
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3.1. The supervisor will carefully check the enumerators* abstracts and then prepare an 
abstract for his circles in the form given as appendix 5 to the manual for charge-superin- 
tendents and supervisors. He should then have the books packed in the order in which they 
are entered in his abstract and despatch both books and abstract to the charge-superintendent. 

32. The charge superintendent will prepare an abstract of the supervisors* abstracts in 
form IV and will despatch a copy of* it witnout delay to the Collector of tne district. Another 
• copy and the books should bo aet^atched to the Madras Office of the Superintendent of Census 
Operations, except in the cose of that portion of the Madras Railway which lies in the state of 
Mysore, the books relating to which should bo sent i^ith the abstracts to Bangalore. The 
packages should be addressed to the Deputy Superintendent of Census Operations, Bangalore, 
and it should be slntwii on the addresses that they relate to the Madras Railway. 

Exprxse.s. 

38. The schedules, tickets and books will be supplied by the Government. The agency 
employed will, for the most part, consist of Railway officials. Unavoidable extra expenditure, 
.Buon as payment for overtime on the night of the 2Gth, remuneration of outsiders where no 
officials ore available as enumerators, charges for oil and petty stationery, &o., may bo entered 
in a bill under each of tlioso heads and sent through the Suporintondont of Census Operations, 
Madras, to the Census Commissioner for submission .to the Government of India for sanotioii. 


General. 

34. The enumeration books, householders’ schedules, and euuiiioration- tickets will be issued 
to the enumerators by the supervisors, who should keep a register of every form thus issued ; on 
the 27th February he'shoula recover all forms, whether usfed or not, from the enumerator and 
should see that j^veiy form issued haS boon aooounted for. 

36. For the purpose of these nilos the President of the Madras Municipal Commission will 
be considered to be tne Collector of. Madras. That portion of the Madras Railway which lies 
within the Mysore state will be treated as though it were in a single district with the Superin- 
tendent of Police of the civil and military station of Bangalore as its Collector. 

. 36. On, all main points and on all matters affecting the general arrangements, the agents of 
the several companies should consult with the Superintendent of Census Oporatiousj Madras, 
who will, if necessary, refer the matter *to the Census Commissioner for India. On minor local 
details the agent or manager should omsult the Collector concerned. 


Form I. 


BUILDING LIST. 



Dintrivt 

• 

Taluk 

Tillage 


Charge 

• Circle 

Block 


Serial No. 

• Desoription of 
buihling. 

. 

wTi ether ti^rracecl, tiled 
or thatolicd. 

• 

. Name of principiil 
ocrupant. 

• 

Remarks. 

• 

• 


• 




• 

• 
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Form II. 
CIRCl.l!: LIST. 


Diitrici 

Charge 


Railway 

Charge-euperinlendent 


Name, father** 
Circle > * naide and 
NuinW.i ,«5cup»tion of 
I ■updrynior. 


• 

, Number 
! of 
^ block. 

Finumoriitor's 

.r 

j 

Number of 

Number |of 

•| 

Name. 

1 

name. ' 

i ■ • 

buildings 
(if any) 
ill block. 

enumeration 
books for 
^ block. 

• ! 

Remarks. 

, 4 

1 

6. 

d : 7 

8 

9 



10 

1 I 

! 

I.- 

1 

1 

1 

i i 

! 1 ■ , 

; • 1 


• 

• 



N amber of book* ' 
Number I required with partioulare 
of blocks. I (|g to size and language. 


Form III. . 

^INDENT. 

Number of householders’ ’ 
■ohcdules roqoired 


For Kuro- 
peans and 
Eurasians. 


For 

Katiyes. 


Number of tickets 
required. 


Remarks. 


Form IV. . 

CIMROE ABSTRACT. 


Circle. 


Dutrict • . 
charge 

Occupied houses. 


Population. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total ... 


Tested mi, submitted to tl o Collector of 


on the 

<8igned) 


Railway 

Charge^enperintendeHt 



Remarks. 

a 

•Total. j 

• ‘ 




« 

•of 



Charge^iap9rint4i\d9nt. 
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APPENDIX VL. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS— SEA-GOING POPULAtlON. 


No. XXVIL -Circjihir No, /o, datod Madras^ dfh Atwmiber 1S90. 

From— H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Superinteildent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of — ^ 

I have the honour to forward a copy * of the rules for the census of the sea-going population 
. , .and travellers .by sea, and to request that the indent for forms and 

. It I spare copioM. tickets may be forwarded to mo at a very early date. 


aUJiPJH .FOR ENUMERATION OK Til*: SEA-OOING POPULATION AND TliAVELLEltS 
BY SEA IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1. As part of the arrangeuients in connection with the taking of the general census in February 

1891, an enumeration of the sea-going population w ill be arranged for in accordance with the following 
rules : — ‘ . 

• Definition. 

2. For census purposes vessels may be classed as — .. 

(A.) Sea-going vessels habitually plying betw’een one coast port and another, by ‘coast-port* 
bmng understood all ports in British India, Burmah, Ceylon and Native states, but not 
French or Portuguese ports ; 

.(B.) Vessels habitually plying within the limits. of one port, such as fishing, cafgo or small 
passenger boats ; 

(C.) Vessels not included in classes (A) or (B) which may be lying at anchor in a port of the Madras 
Presidency on the night of the census 

These ruleR apply to vessels of these throe classes, but vessels sailing under foreign colours are 
nbt to be 'enumerated unless they come under class (C). • 

3. By sea-going population is meant all ])ersonB who between 9 r.M. on the 2(jth Fe)#ruary 1891 
and 6 a.m. of the Mlbwing day are afloat in vessels of the above classes. 

ErceptioH . — Fishermen who may be olf shore between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. on tlio census night 
engaged in the pursuit of their calling, wull be onumeratod with tlieir liouseholds. 

Agency. 

4. The c'ensus of Idle sea-going population will be under the control of the Collector of tlio district 
but within the limits of ports shown in schedule A attached, the enumeration will bo carried out by the 

E ort officials. Each port will be regarded as a ciinlc, the port oflScer or conservator of the port 
eing its supervisor. ’ 

6. Should it be expedient in any case to vary or extend the limits of a port for the purposes of 
tie census, thO Collector of fhe district will fix the linuts, but no alteration snould bo made unless a 
considerable number of boats or vessels are thereby likely to bo enumerated otherw ise than with the 
sea-going population. If any change is net^essary in the case of ports mentioned in s(;heduie A, the 
Collqotor will fix the limits in communication with the port or municipal authorities or both. 

6. It will be the duty of each schedule A port supervisor to appoint the enumerators to be 
employed under him ; one enumerator .for (say) every 100 persons of the estimated sea-going popu^- 
tion should be appointed for the enumeration on the census night, and one for every 500 for tne 
distribution of forms, &c., during the previous seven days. It will also bo thejiluty of such supervisor 
to see that the enumerators so appointed thoroughly understand the instnictions to enumerators, and 
to te|it the correctness of at least 10 per cent, of tad entries of the enumerators within, his circle. * He 
4should make and carry out his arrangements in communioation with 4he Collector of the district in 
which the port is situated. * 

7. In the cose of the ports sliown in schedule B, the Collector will appoint such officer as he may 
deem fit to the post of supervisor. 3?1ig enumeration will be earned out u^dor these rules. * 

8. TJie agency* employed should, as far as possible, be unpaid and should generally be tlie port 
or sea customs establishments. The services of the officers of both these departments shouloba 
utilisdd to the utmost. 
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9. In all nlace8 other than schedule A or i^chedulo B porta, the enumeration of the sea-going 
population will be made a\ibje«t to the general rules laid down tor the taking of the ceiiHUs, each 
vessel being treated as a house. 

1 0. The neceHsary funds for the enumeration of the sea-going population must be provided for 
in the Collector’s census budget. 

11. Collectors will indent on the Superintendent of Census Operations for the number of enume- 
rators’ schedules and check tickets (see rule 22 below) required for the ports in their districts. 

12. The returns of the sea-going population will be tabulated with those of the port at which such 
persons are counted, and should go, therefore, to that officer to whom the returns of the other inhabitants 
of the town go. Collectors will isstie the necessary instructions to port supervisors. 

lil. Collectors will forward to the Superintendent of Census Oporutioiifl a statement showing the 
following particulars : — • 


p Name of 

■ I iaporvisor.' 

1 Kimmerator’N 

Number of 
ufiumeration 
book! ot each 

Numhor of 
loottn Bohuduleti 
requiro*(l in 
each language. 

Nnmiior of 
check tickets 

Officer 
to whom 
BcliodoleB and 
ticketfi are to 
bo ient by the 
Fresa. . 

■ 

Namo. 

j Occupation. 

size neqnired in 
each language. 

required. 

1 . ; 2 

3 

4 

• 

• 

• 

. 5 

• ^ . 

7 

• 

S 

-- 



i 

1 

i 

i 

I 

i 

' 

1 

1 

a 


a 

There are four sizes of enumoratiou hooks containing respectively, 10, 20, .*10 and *50 schedules. 
Tliose iiidouts’ should roach the Super intondont of Census Operations not later than 30th 
November. 


Tr^ &NUMVBATTON. 

14. The master of the vessel is by law responsible for tlio due euiimeratiou of all on board on the 
night of the ceilsus. 

1§. On the 19th February 1891, an enumerator will proceed on board every vessel in class (A) 
which may then be lying in any port in the Madras presidency and will furnish the master with the 
schedules required for the enumeration of the crew and the passmigors. . Ho will at the rfame tim'e 
explain to. the master that ho is to fill up the schedules en the morning of the 27th February 1891, 
and deliver them to an enumerator at the first port in British India touched nt after they have been 
so filled up. 

16. A similar course will be taken in the cass of every vessel in class (A) which may arrive at 'a 
Madras port between the lOtli and 26th February, and which has not been furnished with- schedules 
at some other port. 

17. AU vessels of class (C; which are in any Madras port on the 24th, 25th or 26th February 1891 
shohld be boarded by aii enumerator, and if tjie master of the vessel expects to remain at anchor over 
the night of the 26th February, ho should be supplied with the schedules required for the enumeration 
of. the crow and passengers of his vessel. 

18. Vessels of class (B) will, for the most part, be uninhabited at night, and the crews of such 
boats will usually be enumerated in their own ^uses. An enumerator should, hpwevor, visit all the 
quays and mooring places, and if any persons found to be living on board boats of this class they 
^ould be enumerated by him if they have not been enumerated elsewhere. 

19. Masters ofTessels should Jbe requested not to allow any of the crew to .go on shore between 
the hours of 8 r.sc. and 6 a.m. of 'the census night. If any of the crew are obliged to go on shore 
on duty, the master should himish each of them with a certificate of enumeration signed by .himself, 
anti with instructions that these are to be shown to any census officer who may wish to enumerate 
them on shore. ... 

20. On the morning of the 27th February an enumerator should visit every vessel in port and 
collect the schedules, examining the entries to see that they have been made in accordance with the 
instructions. If he considers it*necessary, he may muster the crew and passengers. 

21. Every vessel of class (A) which may enter any Madras port after the night of the 26th February 
and before the 15th March 1891 will be boArded and inquiries will be made as to whether she was at 
sea on the night of the 26th February 1891, and whether her crew and passengers have already been 
enumerated elsewhere under those or any other rules. If the enumerator is satisfied that they have 
not been so enumerated, a foim should be filled up for the vessel in the usual wav, or if the master 
holds forms already, filled up, they should be collected. If the vessel is one which nas been dealt with 
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under rule 15, the enumerator should examine the schedules and satisfy himself that they have been 
correctly hllod in. Ho will striko out the entry relating to any person who was not on board on the 
census night, and he will enter any person who was then oii board but was not entered in the schedule. 

22. When the schedules are collected from any vessel a check ticket, showing that she has been 
enumerated, should be given to the master, who should bo instructed to preserve it and to produce it 
should any census otHcer wish to enumerate his vessel again. 

23. For the purposes of these rules, the Municipality of Madras will bo deemed a district and tlie 
President its Collector, while the Deputy Conservator of the Port will be considered the Port Ufflcor. 

24. After oil the schedules have been collected on the morning of the 27th Ke)>ruary, they should 
be stitched into one of the enumeration books of the enumerator who collects them, or if they are 
numerous they should bo formed into a separate book. Spare outer covers and enumerators* abstracts 
are supplied f«)r this purpose. The enumerator’s abstract, which is on the back of the specimen sche- 
dule in each Iniok, should then bo prepared paragraph 40 of the manual for charge-superinten- 
dents and supervisors). The supervisor shoidd then prepare a circle abstract in the form given in the 
manual. When this is done the books and abstracts should be handed over to the officer designated 
by the Collector under rule 1 2 above. 

25. On the 15th March the abstracts of the schedules {\i nny) filled up or <;ollected since the 27th 
February should be prepared in the same way, and a supplomoutal circle ah^ract should also be com- 
piled. The books and abstracts should on this oooasion bo sent direct to the Collector. 

Note. — If any master of a vessel is illiterate or unable for any reason to fill up the schedules, the 
enumerator shoula do it for him. 


SCUfiDULE A. 


(fU}iHlpiir. 

2. ('iiliug'apatniii. 

3. nirnlipalatii. 

4. Vizaffiijiaiuiii. 


f). Coctinadu. 

0. Masulipiitani. 
7. Mjulran. 

M. Ctuldiiloro. 


0. Forto Novo. 

S Nagori*. 
i Ncgapauiii. 
,11. PAmbaii. 


12. Tiitic'orii) ] 
18. Cochin. 

1 Calicut, 
t Bey pore. 


la. 'IVllichorry. 
16. Cannanoi'o. 

I 17. Mangalore. 


1. Gaujaih. 

2. Rotia]>aru. 

3. B&rwa. 

4. Pufuli. 

5. Uapunapudu. ^ 

6. Pentukotta. 

7. Pudiiuadaku. 

8. Ooringa. 

9. NfUPiApur. 

10. Nisaniputiim. 

11. Ipariipali'in. 


12. Kottapaluiu. 

13. Itamiiklcals. 

I 14. i»ikalu. 

i 15. Kamapatarn. 

16. .luvaladitinc. 

1 7 lakapalle. 

18. Maipadn. 

19. Kinfnapatam. 

20. IliigsirAzpatiiaiii. 

21. Tirurnalu vasal. 

I 22. TranqucliHr, 


SCHEDULE H. 

2.*L Valungatii. 

21. Toputorai. 

25. Miit.upoi. 

26. Adirimpatnani. 

27. Aminapatani. 

28. Kotiaipatam. 

20. Tondi. 

30. Dovi patarn. 

31. Kfiakarai. 

32. Koilpatam. 


33. KiilaHekharapat- 

iiam. 

34. Attuparam. 

35. Uhowghat. 

36. Tiinur. 

37. Callayi. 

38. (jnilaudi. 

Sih Ponini. 

40. Badagara. 

41. Bulluipatam. 

42. KAsarngdd. 


43. Cumbla. 

44. Muiijoshwar. 

45. Mulki. 

46. Malpd. 

47. B Ark nr or Hun. 

garacutta. 

48. Gooiidapoor. 

49. Nayakankolta. 

! 5(.K Baindiir. 

I 


No. xxvni. 

From — H. A. Stuart, dSsq., 0.8. , Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To— The Collector of Malabar. 

With reference to your letter No. dated 27th January 1891, I have the honour to point 
out that it is not necessary that the port enumerators should visit the vessels at night. It is 
expressly stated in paragraph 20 that the visit is to be made on the morning of the 27th February 
except in the cose of vessels of class (B), and tboso can, as a nilo, be boarded from the shore 
without the intervention of a boat. 

2. For the visit on the morning of Febniary 27th the port boat can bo used, and it is only 
where there is no port boat that any charges for boat hire are admissible. 1 have accordingly 
the honour to request that the estimates of the Port Officers of Cannanore and Calient may be 
reduced to what you consider a sufficient sum. The charges can no doubt be met from savings 
on the allotment (Bs. 360) for the remuneration of non-officials. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

SPECIAL ARRANQEMENTS-CANAL POPULATION. 


No. XXIX. — Oircular No» 20^ dated Madras^ 12th Noirniher 1H!)(K 


From — H. A. Stuari', Esq., O.8., Superintondent of (voiisiw Oporatioiis, Madras, 
To— The Collector of 


1 have the honour to forward 


- copies of tho rules for the census of the canal 


R(K>k8 of 10 schedules 
Books of 20 schedules 
Loose tohednluH 


20 

20 

100 


population for the use of yourself and the tahsildars of taluks in which there is a navigable oanal. 

2. You will see that the required forms and tickets are to be supplied by you from your 

reserve stock which is to be roplenished, if necessary, by a 
further indent on me. I have, however, specially added 
to your reserve the marginally-noted copies of enumera- 
tion books, &o., and I shall al^ send an extra number of 

tickets ; so it will probably not be necessary to make any further indent. 

3. There is some danger of houses being omitted altogether or of their being enumerated 

twice, unless great caro is taken by the revenue (or municipal) authorities on tho one hand and 
canal officers on the other that all buildings in the limits of navigable canals, as defined in 
the rules, are included in either a canal or ordinary block, and that they arc not included in both. 
This danger is chiefly due to tlie difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory definition of canal limits. 
In the town of Bezv&da, for exan^le, the Superintending Engineer and the Executive Engineer 
live in houses which belong to Qoveinment and are on land under the control of the canal 
officers. But as those houses are situated in the town thov have probably been included in one 
of the blocks of tho municipality. If this is so, they should be left in that block and enumerated 
by the municipal and not by the canal authorities, and the same rule should be applied to 
all other similar cases. ^ 


RULES FOR THE CENSUS OP THE CANAL POPULATION IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1. As part uf the general census of tho presidency an enumoratiou of the canal population will be 
undertaken by the officers of the Public Works Department . 

Dkhritions. 

2. * Oanal population ’ moans all persons residing, travelling or encamping within tho limits of 
a navigable canal Detweoii 8 p.m. on tho 20th February and 6 a.m. ou the 27th February 1891. 

3. The expression * limits of navigable canals * includes— 

( 1 ) tho oanal itself ; 

(2) all land under the control of tho oanal officers ; and 

(3) such additional areas as may be assigned by agreement between tho canal and revenue or 

municipal authorities, as the case may bo, for enumeration iiudor these rules. 

4. The assignment of the additional areas last mentioned will only be nooossary when the places 
where travellers by boat rest and cook are beyond the limits of the land under the control of the 
canal officers. Great care must bo taken that such places are neitlier omitted nor enumerated twice. 

Oiirsus Diyisiom. 

5. The canal limits will be divided into blocks, circles and charges. For each block there will be 
an enumerator, for each circle a supervisor, and for each charge a charge-superiiltendent. 

6. Each block should consist of an area of such an extent that one man oan, without difficulty, 
enumerate the persons found within it on the census night. Thus it may consist of the area round a 
lock, or a camping ground or a * reach * of the canal, or a combination of two or more of these. 
There must be but one enumerator to each block, and the blocks should be so arranged as not to 
include more than 60 houses or 100 (estimated) of the travellers by boat. But, if a block contains less 
than 60 houses, the enumerator may also be required to enumerate some of the travelling population. 

7. A circle should consist of as many blocks, not exceeding 10, as, having regard to the distanooa 
to be traversed and the number of people to be enumerated, one man oan efficiently supervise. 
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8. The length of canal in each Executive Engineer’s division will form a charge, subject to the 
liroviso in the next rule. 

0. No block, circle or charge should lie })artly in one district and partly in another. 


Aobncy. 

10. The carrying out of the arrangements for the census of the canal population will be under the 
general direction of the Superintending Endear in whose circle the canal is situated. He will 
appoint the charge-superintendeiitH, who will usually bo the Executive Engineer in charge of the 
division. 

1 1 . The supervisors and enumerators will be appointed by the Executive Engineers in charge of 
divisions. They should, as far as possible, bo officers of the rublic Works Department, and no paid 
agency should bo entertained without very strong reasons. 

12. It will be the duty of each charge-superintendent to see that the Bupervi8i>rs and enumer- 
ators understand their work, and that the preliminary arrangements and preparations are properly 
made prior to the actual taking of the census and that they are then tUily carrieii out. 


Enumeration Books and Schedules. 

13. As soon as the division into blocks has been completed, each charffo-suporintondont should 
prepare an indent for the number of enumeration books and householders’ sijneduies required. 

14. Each schedule contains space for the entry of eight names, and those schodulos are bound up, 
with instructions to enumerators, specimen schedule, abstract and block list, into four sizes of enumer- 
ation books, containing, respectively, 50, 30, 20 and 10 schedules. There are editions of these books 
in English, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Oanareso iind Uriya, and the entries should be made in that 
one of these lai^uages which tho enumerator knows best. The indent should be in ft)rm I and should 
be sent to the (S)llectf>r of tho district, who will supply tho forms required from his rosorve stock, 
which can, if necessary, be replenished by an indent upon the Superintendent of Pensus Operations. 
Tho householders* schedules should be issued only to Europeans and Eurasians and well-eduoatod 
Natives who know English well. 


House- NUMBERING. 

15. Every building {situated within canal limits, which is either intended or actually used for 
human habitation, should be numbered by the enumerator of the block in which it lies. The num- 
bers should be serial for each block. Any suitable material, such as rod-lead and oil or charcoal and 
oil, may bo used for painting tho numbers, which should be affixed so that they can be readily seen. 

Building and Circle Lists. 

16. As each building is numbered, tlie particulars relating to it should be entered in the building 
list (form II). A oopy of this list should bo sent to tho tah^sildar, or if the block is in a munici- 
pality to the C5hairman of the council, in order to prevent buildings boii g included in two blocks or, 
on the othor hand, being omitted altogether. 

17. When the building lists are completed, tho circle list (form III) should be prepared by the 
supervisor. The circle lists should be printed and one copy sent to tho charge- superintendent, one to 
the supervisor, another to the Collector, one to the tahsilaar, and throe copies to tho Superintendent 
of Census Operations, Madras. 

18. Id each enumeration book, there is a block list, which should be filled up by tho enumerator 
from the building list. Tho building lists should then be returned to tho supervisor and should be 
carefully preserved by him, ponding further orders. 

19. The preparation of tho building and circle lists must be completed by the 15th December 
1890. 

Drilling tub Enumerators. 

20. When the enumeration books are received the rules for filling up the schedule, and the speci- 
men schedule, should be carefully studied by tho charge -superintendents and supervisors, who should 
then iustruot the enumerators. Tho best way of doing this is to make each man actually enumerate 
a number of persons and record the particulars. This can bo done on plain paper or on spare loose 
schedules : the books themselves must not be used for this purpose. 

FBELIlfINARY ReCORD. 

21. Beginning from the 6th January 1891, each enumerator should go round the buildings in 
his block, taking them in the order of their numbers, and should fill up tho schedule entries for aU 
persons who are likely to be residing therein on the night of the 26th February. 

22. This preliminary record, as it is called, should be completed by the 21st January. ThG 
entries should do carefully checked by the supervisors and charge-superintendents. 

23. There will bo no preliminary record for persons living in or travelling by boat : it is only 
required for the people residing in houses situated within the limits of navigable canals. 
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Final Census. 

24. Oa tho night of the 26th February 1891, each eiiumordtor, in whose blook there are houses, 
should first visit the houses and strike out or add to the entries, if necessary, so os to make the return 
correct for tho census night, as explained in the general instructions to enumerators. When this is 
done, tho enumerators snould enumerate tho trayellers found in his block in the manner explained 
below. 

25. Each enumerator must traverse the whole length of his block between 9 v.m. on the 26th 
and 6 a.m. on tho 27th February 1891. Jf absolutely necessary, a boat may be provided for his use. 
He should enter in his enumeration book every person found within his block, whether in a boat or 
on land. On enumerating each person, the enumerator will give him a ticket, instructing him to 
preserve it as a certificate that he has been counted, and to produce it if any one tries to count him 
again. These tickets wdll be supplied by the Collector on indent. 

26. The charge-superintendents and supervisors should travel over, as much as possible, of their 
charges and circles, respectively, on tho census night and should check the work of the enumerators by 
seeing that the persons they meet, who ought to have been enumerated, have got tickets. If they 
have not got tickets and state they have not been enumerated, the charge-superintendent or supervisor 
should himself enumerate them or arrange for their being enumerated by the enumerator of the 
blook. In tho former case, tho entries should be made on a loose schedule, which should bo handed 
over to tho enumerator of the block and stitched by him into his book next to tho last page that has 
been filled up. 

27. The householder's schedules should be distributed on the 24th February and collected by the 
enumerator on the morning of the 27th idem (paragraph 48 gf instructions to supervisors). 

28. The enumerators should then proceed to tho head-quarters of their circle, whioh will be fixed 
by the charge-superintendent. The enumerators* abstracts and tho circle abstract should at once bo 
prepared in the manner laid down in paragraphs 49 and 50 of the instructions to supervisors, and the 
abstracts and books forwarded to the charge* superintendent, who will prepare an abstract in form 
IV and send this and the books together with the circle abstracts to the 0(mector of the district in which 
the charge is situated. The abstract should be sent by special messenger or by post, whichever is the 
quicker. 

General. 

29. Tho whole of the census ariangenients fur each district are under the general control of the 
Collector, wild should be referred to if any difficulties arise. Any funds that may be required will be 
provided by him, but little, if any, expenditure will be necessary in connection with the canal census 
The Collector will also furnish the canal authorities with all forms and circulars required, including, 
tho instru<5tion8 to supervisors referred to above. For tho purpose of the census the President of tho 
Madras Municipal Commission is regarded as the Gfilector of Madras. 

The Vedabnikm Canal. 

ilO. The census of the Vedarniem canal will be taken by the officers of the Balt Department. 
1'he Assistant Conunissioner, Negapatam, will be tho oharge-superintendent, and he will make all 
the arrangements required by these rules. 


Form 1. 

District Name of catial 

(- *harge ( 'harge-Huperintend^fnt 


Numbor of 
circles. 

Number of 

1 blocks. 

] 

Nnmlx'r of books required 
with particulars of siic 
and language. 

Number of 
tiokots 
required. 

Number of 
householders’ 
schedules required. 


I 

1 

! 1 

1 

1 

1 1 



For 

Europeans 

atid 

EnrMlani. 

For 

Natives. 

1 

i 
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Jb'oKM II;. 

BUILDING LIST. 


Di»triH Catud 

Charf* Cift/f Bloti if*. 


• 

Buildings. 

■ 

. 

Name 
of village. 

Serial 

number. 

Nature of building 
(whether house, * 
shop, do.). 

Whether 
. terraced, 
tiled, or 
thatched. 

Name of 
principal 
occupant. 

Kemarks. 

• 

1 

. 

; 

* 1 

• ; 1 


• Ditiriei 
Charge 


Form III. . 


Canal 

nmge-fupermtewleH t 


iCircla.j 

natn' I 

bet*. ! 


Ntine,* 
father's 
name and 
ooonpation 
of super* 
visor, and 
iaiarj, if 
oflRoial. 


Bnunierator's 


NnmBer 'i • 
of I 

block. Name. 


I Father’s 


Occu- 

pation. 


Numhi’v 

of 

hmldinjfs 

in 

block. 


Name of 
villafe 
in which 
buildings 
are 

sitnated. 


. 8 


Number 

of 

ennmfr* 
ation 
books for 
the block. 


Remarks. 


10 


Ditfr 

charge 


Circle. 


Total ... 


Form IV.. 


Caml 

, Charge-iuperinUndent 


Occupied 

houses. 


. Fopdlation. 

Males. I Females. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


Tested and submitted to the Collector of 


on tiio 
(Signed) 


of 


1891. 


Charge^iuperintendfni, 

109 
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APPENDIX VII 1. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMBNTS-MILITARY POPULATION. 


No. yyy — Khwemment of Madras^ Beveiiue J^epaiiment^ dated 
9th June mO, No. AlS. 

RkAi) — note from H. A. Stuart, Esq., O.S., ‘Superintendent of Census Operations, dated 
Ootaoamuna, 2nd June 1890, No. 88. 

Abstrac I. — Forwarding niles for the eensus of military stations and troops on the march. 


Okdkr — dated 9th June 1890, No. 413, Revenue. . 

^ . The rules forwarded by the Superintendent of Census Opor- 

ations arc approved. 

2. His Excellency tlie Command&-m-Chief will be asjcod to instni^jt all commanding and 
other officers under His Excellency's orders to co-operate with the civil authorities in oatrying 
out those rules, and to funiish all information and returns that may he requirc<l in oonnectioft 
with theJcrnBus. 

3. These rules apply only to the Madras Presidency proper, and not to Madrai) troops quar- 
tered in Soounderabp,(l, Burma or other provinces.’ 


Oknsus of Troops on the March. 

The census of regiments or detachments on the march or travelling by rail on the night 
of the 26th February 1891, witliin the limits of the Madras Presidency, will bo taken by the 
officers in command. This census will include all persons, of whatever sex, a'goj race, profession 
or occupation, who are mai’ching with the troops. 

2. There will bo no preliminary census of the population to which iheso rules apply. 

3. In the case of troops on the march, the census will bo taken on Iho night of the 26t1i 
February. 

4. If the regiment or dotacUment is travelling by rail gn 4he night of the 26t.h February, 

the* census should be taken at the first place at which they, alight. Such troops will not he 
dnumerated in the railway census, but the census of their families, servants or followers travel- 
ling by the same train will be conducted by the railway authorities in the manner prescribed 
for ordinary passengers. Such persons will, of course, be excluded from the census subsequently 
taken by th(f military authorities. • ' 

5. The necessary forms ‘aud instructions will be furnished W the Superintendent of Census 

Operations updn the requisition of the CiaarteriBaster-OenoraUs Department, which will arrange 
for the distribution of the papers to the troops requiring them. Such requisitions should be 
forwarded not laf^r than the filsi August 1890. • ’ 

6. Wh^n the enumeration is completed, the commanding ofBoors must satisfy themselves 
that the schedules have been correctly filled up and that no persons have been omitted. 

7. The schedules should then be packed and forwarded to the Collector of the district in 
which the census was taken. * Each package should be accompanied by a list showing the number 
of enumeration books included in itj and the regiment or regiments to which the troops belong. 

Census or Military Stations. 

In places where troops are temporarily or permanently stationed, the arrangements for 
taking the census will be tlie same as elsewhere, but the oensus of the population residing within 
military limits will be taken by the military authorities. 
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2.. This coasus will inolude all persons of whatever sex, age,, raoe or profession who are 
on the liijfht of the 26th February 1891 living, temporarily or permanently, within the above 
limits. Thus it will include all persons who, though ordinarily living elsewhere, may, on the 
night in question, have their temporary residence within the limits. 

3. The civil and military authorities, who should act in concert throughout in all matters 
relating to the census, should at once determine what shall bo treated as military limits for the 
purposes of these rules. So far as is possible, all bazaars, or other places in which there is a 
.considerable non-military population should be excluded from military limits. 

4. In order to prevent mistakes or double enumeration, it will be advisable that all military 
limits should. be cleared, between sunset on the 26th February and sunrise on the 27th idein, of 
all persons who are not temporarily or permanently living within the limits. 

5. The necessary copies of all forms and instructions will bo supplied by the civil authorities, 

6. The military limits of each station will form one or more distinct census circles ; no 
non-military blocks should be included in such military circles. 


No. XXXI . — Circular No. dated Oampi Vizatjapatam^ 22nd Aiujutif lH9(i 

Prom — H. A. Stuart, Esq., O.8., Biiperiuteudeut of Census Opuratious, Madras, 

To — The .Collector of 

— — . . * • 

1 have the honour to request that I may bo informed, at a* very early date, what action has * 
been taken by you under G.O., 9th June 1890, No. 413, Bavenae.*‘ 

2. As soon as the military limits have been Settled by you and the officer commanding, the 
area in question should be. divided into blocks in the same manner as in the*rest of the district. 
The statement given in my circular No. 2 (the block statement) should next bo prepared and 
forwarded to me. This is urgently required, and I hope it will be possible to let mo have it* by 
the 15th September at the latest. I do not require the statement a*ppended to my circular No. 1. 

3. The blocks should be grouped into ono or more ciroles of about ton blocks each, and these 
should be inpluded in- the circle list of the taluk. The procedure for •numbering houses, and the 
preparation of building and circle lists should be the sa'tnc as in ordinary localities. 

4. If any large building has been divided into separate dwellings or tenements, oooupied by 

distinct groups of persons, each of these dwellings shoqld be given a separate number. But 
whore the building is not so divided, os, for example, the quarters of unmarried privates, only one 
number should be given to it. , • * 

5. Householders’ schedules will bo issued to all European officers, and I shall bo glad to 
know the number required for officers living within military limits. For officers living else- 
where, provision has no doubt been made in tho indent already submitted. 

6. A European district officer should be placed in direct communication with the military 
authorities in each station to give advice to them and otherwise ensure uniformity and punc- 
tuality in the arrangements. 


, No. XKXll.— Circular No. da fed IHih Sc f>f ember 1S9(>. 

From U. A. SytrAiiT, Ssq., C.S., 8uporintendeut of Coqsus Operations, Madras 
To — Tho Collector of 

• ' * • 

^ military lines the block statement prescribed for ordinary tracts 

docs not aftord sufficient information to enable mo to determine what sizes of enumeration books 

Six .oh.,. Into.. 1 Thirty .chociui..., as in tho case of barracks there are frequently 

Ton do. ! Fifty do. , than eight persons in what is shown as only one 

Twenty do. i ' ' buildiiig. I have, therefore, the honour* to request that you 

enough to let mo know how many books of tho 
margmally-notedjsizoB are required. • 

■ 2. Each schedule' contams space for the entry M eight names, but a separate schedule must 

*■ buildinff, whether oooupfod or not. A fresh book must also hp taken 

** book of fo schedules 18 not large enough fora block, one or more addi- 
tional books of the necessary size Will be supplied. r 

3. Tie language in which the books are required phould be specified in the indent 
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APPENDIX IX. 


SPECIAL ARRA-NQEMENT8— JAILS, HOSPITALS, Ac. 


No. XSXllI.—Oircuhr No. 25, dated Madron, 10th December 1890. 

• • 

Fr(5m— H. A, Stuart, Baq,, O.B., SuperintendeBt of Ceasuft Operations, Madras, 

To— The Colleotor of 

, I have the honour to request that you will be good enough to arrange for the enumeration' 
•of the jail population in your district in aooordanoe with the following instructions. 

2. Under the instructions already issued every large jail has, 1 presume,* been made a 
separate block, while the sub- jails and look-ups have been numbered as ordinary buildings. 

3. The term * jail population will bb taken to include all convicts and under-trial and 
• civil prisoners, and also au jail officers with the persons living with them who reside within the 

precincts of the jail*. It does not include the police on duty m jail guards or jail officers who 
rende outside thn jail limits, as those will be enumerated as being present in their houses. 

4. The nnume&tion of the jail population should bo entrusted, subject to your general 

supervision, to the officer in charge of tno jail, all forms necessary for the purpose being supplied 
from your reserve. ; . • . 

5. For the large jails a separate book will, of course, be supplied, and I think this will also be 
desirable in the case of the subr jails and look-ups, but in these oases the book will be handed after 
the census to .the enumeratbr in whose block the .building is situated and he will, number it as one 
of the books of his block. I^e, large jail blocks have I hope beeu inchided in the circle lists. ^ If 
not this shoiUd noiw be done. *• 

6. In order that there may be as lew changes as possible between the preliminary record and 
, the final oei^us, the preparation of the former need not be commenced until a few days before 

the 26th Februaiy, all that is neoessary being that it should be coxhpleted in time to enable the 
entries to be thoroughly tested before the ni^t of the census. Phsoners who will be released 
before that date should not be entered in the preliminary record. 

7. The 'final census should be commenced at look-up time, the prisoners being enumerated 
first and the jail officers and their families afterwards. 

8. In the occupation column prisoners should be shown as (a) convicts, (^) under-trial, or (c) 
civil prisoners. It is unnecessary to record the ^ork on which they toe employed while iu jail or 
the occupation which they are said to have followed before incarceration. 
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APPENDIX X. 


SPECIAL TRACTS. 


No. XXXIV. — Stateiiii'iit nhowin^ the Special Tracis in the several (lisfricfs in which the 
enumeration was made hefure.thc ^Gth February 1891. 


Diatl'ict. 


Gunjam , 
ViiAgapatam 

Godiviu-i 

North A root 

Malabar 


Special fracln. 

Uill tracts 
The Agency tracta 


Date of c4)naaH. 


... I Between JiOth Janniury and 20th Feb- 
ruary 1891. 

From 15th Docomber 18(K) to 15th 
March 1801. 


1. The Koya and Beddi villages in the 

Bhadr&ehalam taluk. 

2. The Agency villages ,. 

3. Forty villages in Tnni division a. 

Javadi hills ... 


Coinmeiioed early in February and 
tluishud before the 27th February 
1891. 


In the first week of December 1890. 
! Piniihdd vdthin seven days. 


The bill tracts of Malabar eicept ! During the first half of Noveuibor 
Chirakal. j 180D. 


Chirakal 


I 

... ( In Fobmary 1891. 


No. XXXV — List of Special Tracl.s where I he Census was tdken during the day 

{27th February. 1891). 


District 


Ganjam 


Godivari 


Kurnool 


Taluk. 


ParlAkitnedi luiuirulsr 
! Feddu Kiinedi do. 

I Mohiri 
'l Atagadu . 

Goomsur 

Bodttgudu 


HhndrfU'huUiiii 

PeddApiiram 


Polavaram 


Nandikdtkur 

Sinrol 

Nandy&l 

Cnmbum 

Mirkipur 


Trwti). 

i 

■ 

Bemarks. 

05 villages . . 

22 do. 

58 do. 

(>7 do. 

60 do. 

8 do. 

"1 For purticularN of vil- 
lages please ’see (1.0. » 

’ dated 0th Dec. 181K), 

j No. 1000, Uev., and 

. O.O., dated 27th Feb. 

J 1891, No. 161. Rev. 

The Telaga villages. 

The Agency villages. 

Polavaram. 

Pattusim. 

Gutnla. 

Tadipudi. 

Tu)mkiilagvdum. 

Porhavnram. 

Ballipadn. • 

Venkatayajialem. 

Chemkunilli. 

Bayyaiiagudem. 
ffangareddigudem . 

• 

.5 f 12 villages V 

m 2 do 

S.rlO do 

•5 12 do. 

(^10 do. ... 

"Particulars ragarding 

the gndems and the 
names of the yillagos 
in which they arc situ- 
1 ■ ated are given in the 
Collector's letter print- 
ed in G.O., No. 1000, 

, Hev., dated 9th Decejn* 
borl890. 


no 
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DiBtrict. 


North Arcot 


8ilrra 


Coi inbatoro 




Triohinopoly 


Madarft 


Tinuovelly ... 


Lht of Spednl TraeU where the Cemus am taken during the day 
{27th February 1Hdl)^QOTi\. 


Taluk. 


TraotR. 


Hemarka. 


A Volloro 


Nayaknnori, Kavanur, Thotta 
and [*anan^tten. 

Vnllakullu. 

Thillai. 

Anat^ahii (ham If t of Athiynr 
and Kuriviinalhi). 

^ Sakhajuuai (hiinilpt of Ambur). 

Nayakanori (hamlot of Miin- 
jarpfit). 

den^auattiim (haralft of Pala- 
mitili). 

Koljniin M4dii (hamlot of Virn- 
f\ |inkBh{pr.rnm). 


1 


Arni divigiott ... , Dovikapnrnm. 

C * SnTn}mtti*glrL 

Poldr ... rarvathumalai. 

( I Kidampolliem hill. 


U Chandragiri 


Atfir and N4maka1 

Atdr. , 

Do 

- ©tlankarai 
Tirupatdr 
> Do. 

^ Iloadr 

Satynmangalam 
Kollegil 
-< Hhavini 
Coimbatore 
, Cdainalpoi 


Mnairi 


r The abodoH t)f Thirthav&Ris 
I near tlie BacrcKl watora, Rucll 

' nR PapavitiaRam, Akasagan- 

'] ga, Ac., i>n the Timmalnf 

j hillB. 

V Nagapathi foroRt. 

... KollimalaiR*. 

... I PachamnlaiM. 

. . j KalrAyun hillg. 

. ; ChitlfrimalaiR. 

Javadi hillR. 

... I Yolagiri blllR. 

Melagiri billR. 


I 15 villages 
... ; 38 do. 
t , 2 do. 

; H do: 

' 4 df». 


The immei of IheBo vil- 
lagfs and of tfie hum. 
lots includod in each 
an* printed in G.O., 
dated 9th Dbo. 1800., 

No. l(KM),»Rev. 


f ' Parts of Mudumalai and Benne 
in South-East Wyuaod. 

The tmet lyi»»g between the 
Moyar and the foot of tbo 
I hi Mb, excluding the hamlot 
L lying nearcRt the main road 
I loading to Maanigudi known 
j commonly as the. Sfgdr of 

I Musnigudi plains. 

The tract lying went of Oowr- 
nor’a ahola and Btretohing 
towards Afurkurti peak. 

The trad. lyij% aouth of Ava- 
lanche and lying around 
Hangflii Tdppal*aud Riapnlra 
in the Kundahs. 

The alopoB tif Mcdnr and Uali- 
kal in ^orkuiiAd. 

The eastiTii Blopea situated In 
Parangin4d. 

j Kombai . . . 

Vannadu 

Tenbaranadn 


/ Three villages on the 
( Pachamalais. 


Kodaikinal division 


N&ngunri 


Sankaranainirkoil 


( Kodaikanal. 

■ Adukkam. 

Kttiir. 

, Pannaikadu. 

Periyur. 

Pachalur. 

... The oooliea engaged on a 
.wrecked eteamer off the 
I coast at Idintakarai. 

. ) The forest trfbes at the foot of 
' the Weetem OhaAts.^ ‘ 
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Lini of Special Tracts where (he Census was taken thtrinff the datj 
{iilth Fehimuj ISitl) — cont. 


District. 


THlllk. 


Tiftt’fs. 


n Man^alovr 


Kisaragdd 


Sonth Ciitiuru 


ITpptnangadi 


;.! Udipi 

i 

I 


^ Kntlnra. 
idii. 

Nuriilvot.iii. 

Sliirlal. 

: Karambar. 

. . { KoaramogBi*. 

. Kavara; 

j StilkMii kasbn. 

I Kiidyadi. 

Mojuifara. 

Savanai. 

\ Adur kasha. 

Kinanor. 

Yelori. 

Kndninan**. 

Pi'ningaiia. 

I Malotli. 

I Cliiiuiini. 

Perambutti*. 

... -{ I Kallnr. 

Panultadi. 

I Panatiar. 

I Alattadi. 

! Kmloth. 

I Vodadka. 

I Onfldiidka. 

Kuttikol. 

^ Kolaiiur. 

( Yf^rinokaya. 

Kombar. 

(tiimaiadkii. 

Bontra. 

. ' Arabi. 

Guddokidago. 

: Four lianilotiiof Kaii»»a Knkko. 
^ Aiaakida. 

Kombar.* 

Hhinivagilii. 
i PamboHadi. 

] Kutiiki :»ja. 

Kahnakar. 

. Kollamngnr. 

Xutta. 

, Ifaribarpaltadka. 
i Ku'ibhag. 

I I Balngod. 
j , Kutidrai»adf! 

j Madapadi. 

J I Magari 
i Balkamalkujc. 

I Araniodad tali'. 

! Todiknn. 

I ilailalialli. 

; Padnur. 

I Mndnur. 

• Dovanhallh. 

Uadn^abhaga. 

I Mulavantigo. 

I Chibidra 
I lloaamogar 
j lliniyadka 
Padiivottu. , 

Mivar. 

Ilotya. 

Slrisala Rokya. 

Hliibajo. 

iShiaala^kaaba).* * 
Mtilainidagal. 

Bangranidngal. 

^ Shiaalanidgal. 

Ninjnr. 

VovTRdi. 

PadTibettn. 

Palli. 
iloBur. . 

- Nalknr. 

Iloralali. 

Padidcndnr. 

, Hiliyaii. 

Cboyadi. 

• t Burga. 



Kcniarka. 
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TAst (if Sfucial TracU trhtre the Cchsuh H'a« talrn ilurinii ific dan 

(27 fh Ffihranrif I SOI) — coiit. 


I 

OiNiriut. * 


Taluk. 


Tractn. 


Kumurku. 


i 

I 


f Udipi 

I ! 


South Oauani — nmt.j 


! 

i 

i 

! 


‘Ooondapoor 


j 



Malebpttn. 

1 Herijmiiiio. 
j NfiiUnpadi. 
Kabhinalo. 
Viiraiiga. 

^ Kuclichur. 
j Kana'hott^. 

• iiolaiijo. 

I Nudpal. 

I Mala. 

I Nnllikar. 

^ Halliholp. 
Muiulagttdde. 
Edmop^o. 
HiilLuvaklu 
Tombettu. 
Bvohcballi. 
Nadatniidu 
Jlalitunil>alti 
Aakitnauv. 
Kallavattn. 
Uttar. . 
Ghillano. 
Mudabhng^o. 
Manaji. 
Kappadi. 

Ajri. 

Ko<iladi. 

Ehinar. 

Maohohatta. 

Ainivacbiiil. 

Ulbir. 

] tialliinane. 
Kidjadt. 
HadaKubeppade. 
FTiittuvaklu. 
Arakhandffa. 
Maramannu. 
Nittur. 

Baiagal. 

Kotishirar. 

HosulH. 

Muniir. 

Eljit. 

Ooliholo. 

Hallibero. 

Hallihogur. 

IIoBur. 

Boltal. 

Kaikambali. 

ICeradi. 

Salakod. 

Mudor 

Jedkal 

Ellttr • 


I 


I 



I 

i 


I 
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APPENDIX XL 


SUPPLY OF SCHEDULES. 


Vo.XXXYl,--Circular No. dated Madra.% 10th June 1890* 

From — H. A. &ruART, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of CensuB Operatione, Madras, 

To— The Collector of 

I have tbo honour to request that, as soon ob you have completed the formation of census 
blocks, you will forward to me a statomeut, in the acoompanying form, to enable me to give the 
necoBBary instructions for the binding of the enumeration books. It is desirable, that this work 
should be oomiuenood at onoo, and I shall, therefore, bo obliged by your letting mo have the 
information at the earlieet possible date. Probably some taluks will bo finished by the middle of 
Juno, and I, therefore, request that the statement may be furnished for each taluk as §oon as the 
blocks are settled. When all are done a consolidated statement for the whole district should be 
sent to me. 

2. In the second column the language in which the sohodulos will bo written should bo 
entered. As a rule, this will bo the same for the whole of a taluk, but if more than one language 
is to be used, all should be entorod and the columns filled up for each language. HouBehmdors’ 
schedules, which will be in English, and of course, not bound in books, need not be taken into 
consideration, but where (as, for oxample, in Ootacamund) the number of houses to which such 
schedules will be issued is large, those houses should bo deducted and the balance taken as the 
size of. the block for the purpose of this statement. ‘ Building ’ includes shop, temple, st^hool, 
&o., but not stables or other out-housos which are not ustjd for human habitation. 


Number of eunmerutori' Mocks (^ntaining 


Taluk. 

Language. 

2 r 

1 2 

^ i 

■Q 

■ 

31—40 

buildings. 

sf 

3 

ft 

61—70 

buildings. 

•'1 

si 

1 ^ 
S-1 

§1 i 

si !§1 

111—120 ' 
buildings. 

-ll 

1 S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.J 

1 

i i 

1 

1 

i 

i 



1 

! 

i 





I 


i 

t 



No. XXKYIl,-— Circular No. 6, dated Oamp^ Vizagapaiam^ 18ih August 1890. 

From — H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collootor of 

I reoently sent you a number of copies of a specimen enumeration book* in English. These^ 
are intended for di^ribution to divisional officers, tahsildars, deputy tahsildars and chairmen 
of .municipalities so that they may know what kind of book is to be used. 

2. The vernacular enumeration books to be actually used for the census will be forwarded to 
you during October, and in order to minimize the cost of carriage they will be made up into 
Dundlbe for each taJuk. To enable me to give the ncoossary instructions fo the press for the 
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despatch of these' parcels, I shall be obliged if you will forward to me, as soon as possible, a 
statement in the subjoined form 

Dutruft _ . 



K*ilw»j Htation or port to | 

Officer to whom railway 


Tt.lak. 

which the onamerAtion hooks 

receipt or advice note 

Hemarks. 


should he sent . 

shonld be sent. 


! 

1 

! 

! 

j 

' 


No. XXXVIII.— Oirrw/ar No, iif, dated Madras^ 6th October 1890. 

From — H. A. HTUAu r, Ksq., C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Jdadras, 

To— The Collector of ~ 

The despatch of enumeration books to the districts will l>e commenced in a few days, and 
I have, thcreloro, the honour to request that the following observations and instructions may be 
communicated to all tahsildars and chair tnon of municipal councils. 

2. There arc four editions of the enumeration book consisting, respectively, .of 10, 20, 30 
and 50 blank soliedulos, and the manner in which the requirements of each taluk have been 
calculated is as follows : — 


For a block ooutaiuinir 

1- 

10 buildings 

.. 1 

book of 

10 

pages. 

Do. 

n- 

20 

do. 

. . 1 

do. 

20 

do. 

Do. 

21— 

30 

do. . . 

. . 1 

do. 

30 

do. 

Do. 

81— 

40 

do. 

' . . 2 

books of iO 

do. 

Do. 

41— 

60 

do. . 

. . 1 book of 

60 

do. 

Do. 


00 

do. 

f 1 

do. 

.50 

do. and 

ol— 


do. 

10 

do. 

Do. 

61— 

70 

do. 


do. 

50 

do. and 





1 1 

do. 

•20 

do. 

Do. 

TI- 

80 

do. 

••S' 

do. 

50 

do. aiid 





1 1 

do. 

.30 

do. 

Do, 

BI— 

90 

do. 

..(1 

do. 

50 

do. and 





^ 2 

books of 20 

do. 

Do. 

•01— 

100 

do. 

. . 2 

do. 

50 

do. 


I liope there will be no blocks containing more than 100 buildings, but if there are the distri- 
bution of books must be made in the same way. One book of 10 pages must be allowed for 
each uninhabited block. 

3. I have further issued— 

for 26 per cent, of the blocks one additional book of 10 pages ; 
for another 25 per cent, three schedule loaves (six sohedulea) ; and 
for the remaining 50 per cent, one schedule leaf (two schedules). 

These are intended for issue by supervisors to such enumerators as require extra schedules 
owing to there being more than eight persons in some of the houses. They need not be issued 
until the preliminary record shows that they are actually wanted. This matter is further dealt 
with in the instructions to supervisors, which are now under preparation. 

4. I also send the loose sohedides required for the floating population. The greater part of 
these will be distributed to the police constables and other special enumerators referred to in my 
circular No. 1 0, but it may be necessary to issue son^e of them fo the ordinary enumerators if 
they are to enumerate travellers by road and the houseless poor. 1 must leave it to you to 
publish definite orders on this point after you have made arrangements for the enumerate on of 
this portion of the floating population. 
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6. Lastly I have sent copies of two editions of the householders’ schedule — one tor Europeans 
and Eurasians and the other for Natives. As pointed out in paragraph 7 of my circular No. 
the use of these should be restriotod within the narrowest possible limits. 

6. Tahsildars should take delivery of the packages as soon as possible to prevent damage by 
damp, white* ants, <&o. For the same reason the forms must be oarofuUy stored after receipt. 
I leave it to you to fix the date of issue to sixpervisors upon consideration of the local oircum- 
stances. It will, I think, as a rule, suffioe if they are in the hands of supervisors by the Ist 
November, and distributed among the enumerators by the i5th of that month. This will 
give about seven weeks for the instruction of the enumerators by the supervisors, and it seems 
to me undersirable to allow more thau this for the enumerator would probably in that case forget 
what ho had been taught. 

7. The books required for the census of the military population will bo forwarded on receipt 
of your indent. 

8. A number of books of each kind and of loose wjhodules will be sent to the head-quarters 
of each district to form a reserve. 


No. XXXIX.' -Om*?/ /a r No, 7 6', ihxted Madras^ ifli Noreniher 1S90, 

From-^H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The (Jollootor of 

I have the honour to forward the subioined oorrospondenoe for your information and guid- 
anoe, in case paragraph 7 of my circular Ko. 12 should have misled you as it has misled the 
Collector of Madum. 


Kvtract from Circular of thv Collector of Madura^ No. IStiy dated ht Noremher IS90. 

With reference to paragraph 7 of census office circular No. 12, dated fith October 1890, 
the Tahsildar of Foriyakulom and others were asked to submit an indent for the number of books 
required for the census of military population in their respective villages. 

* it * 


Eztraetfrom letter from Superintendent of Cemm OperationH^ to Colketor of Madura, 

With reference to your memorandum, I have the honour to inform you that paragraph 
7 of my circular No. 12 applies only to bodies of. troops in oantoumouts or other similar stations 
and not to soldiers absent on leave in their villages, as you appear to have understood it. 

* # # ■ d(i « 


No. XL»—Cirenla r No. 7^, dMed. 

From — H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of - - . 

I have requested the Superintendent of the Government Central Press to forward to your 
address the enumeration books and sohedules noted at foot. Those are intended to form a reserve 
for your district, and the existence of this reserve should be notified by you to all tabsildars, 
deputy tabsildars in independent 'charge and chairmen of municipal councils — 


LHngna^e. 

Nnmbor of bt)okR containing— 1 i m t i 

® XT 1 bolder^’ HcboduloR. 

I Numbor of 

fiO 

■ohodules. 

30 

■ohedolM. 

20 

achcdnlot. 

1 Hohodulo ^ For 

"“S*" ’■fi- 

• 


• 

j 

1 

i 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 
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No. XLL—Oircutar No. iSf dated Madrds^ Ui December 1890. 

From— H. A. Stuart, Esq., O.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

I have the honour to enclose a statement showing the number of enumeration books and 
sohedules wjiioh have been supplied to each taluk and municipality in your district. The 
roquiremonts of the district have been calculated, with reference to the statements of blocks 
received from you up to date, in the manner described in paragraph 2 — 5 of my eroular No. 12. 
If the alterations that may be made in the size of bloeks hereaner are such as will necessitate the 
use of a larger number of books than have already been provided for, I have the honour to 
request that the additional number of books required may be supplied from the reserve furnished 
to you in accordance with my circular No. 14. Such alterations, however, should at the same 
time be intimated to me as requested in paragraph 2 of my circular No. 7. 


No. XLII,- Circular No. dated 

From -H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 
To— The Collector of — 

In ooiitiniiatioii of my circular No. 23, 1 have the honour to inform you that the additional 
requirements of oiiumoration books and sohedulea can frequently bo met by transfer from one 
taluk io another as well as by supply from your reserves. 

2. If you find your reserve running short, much valuable time will be saved by your for- 
warding an indent of such additional forms as you require direct to the Superintendent of the 
Government Central Press, Madras, who has been asked by me to comply with your requisitions. 

3. It will sometimes bo possible to meet requirements by using two books instead of the 
single one prescrihod by the rules, and there is no objection to this course beiug followed. Thus 
instead of a book of /jO schedules one of 20 and one of 30 or even two of 20 and one of 10 may 
be used. 

4. Where there are many loose schedules the best plan will be to make them into a separate 
book. I have accordingly requested the Superintendent of the Government Press to send you 
1 ,000 outer covers, and tho same number of block lists and enumerator's abstracts, and with 
these you will be able to make up such books so that each is complete in itself. 

5. 1 have also requested the Superintendent of the Government Press to send direct to 
tahsildars and chairmen of mimioipalitios enough spare copies of the enumerator's abstracts to 
allow of the is-sue of two to every supervisor to bo substituted for any that may have been 
rendered uu serviceable. 


No, XLIIL — Letter No. 883^ dated KurnooL ith March 1891. 

Frora--CHARLK8 Kouoii, Esq., C.S., Collector of Kumool, 

To — The Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras. 

I have tho honour to request to be informed whether census schedule, forms, Ao , that have * 
remained in excess should be sent back to the Government Press or whether they can be utilised 
hero for covers, &c. I suppose the latter course is not objectionable, as the forms are no longer 
required for their legitimate purposes and sending them back -will only cause unneoessary rail- 
way freight, Ac. 


No. mf dated Madras, lOih March 1891. 

From— H. A. Stuart, Esq., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras. 

To — Tho Collector of Kumool. 

In reply to your letter, dated tho 4th instant, No. 883, 1 have the honour to inform jrou 
that the surplus schedules forms, &o.,. should, for the present, be kept in the taluk or municipal 
offices, their number being reported to me. 


Endorsement JIf Si 1 No. -A, dated Madras, Hth March 1891, 

Copy to all Collectors for the favour of the issue of the necessary orders. 
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8UPPM OF SOHKDULKS, 



Note.— The nombere given in ihi# •taiemeut do not in lUl casei? agret* with those given in the Collector's rejiortt., but tfct*&e may be taken as^orrect. 



Statement 'sho^cing the number oj acheduleii, S^c., ^^rinied and Uniied to each Hjontinued. 


SriTI.V OK 8CIIEDUI.E8. 
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Note. — T he nambers given in this 'statemcDt do not in ail cises a.zr^e with ih.>^> given in the Cullect 'r*3 reports, bat these may be taken as correct, 
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APPENDIX XIT. 

PREPARATION OF ABSTRACTS AND DESPATCH OF ENUMERATION 

BOOKS. 


"No, XLV. — CircMlar No, 34, dated MadraSy H3rd Jauunrtj 1891, 

From—II. A. Stfakt, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of . — 

I have tho honour to forward a copy of the rules for the preparation of the taluk and district 
abstracts and the despatch of tho books to tho proper census office. Copies of those rules have 
boon sent direct to all divisional officers, tahsildars, deputy tahsildars and chairhion of muni- 
cipal oounoils, who have also been furnished with copies of the form given in paragraph 8 and 
of a letter advising despatch of forms. Ten copies of -form B, annexed to the rules, are forwarded 
for tho use of your office. 

2. I have, the honour to ask you to kindly issue the necessary instructions to tho military 
authorities regarding the despatch to your office of the schedules relating tnr military limits. 

3. If in any of the taluks of your district part of the books arc in one vernacular and part 
in another, I shall be obliged bv your furnishing mo with a statement showing which circles use 
tho one language and which the other. If there are any circles in which two languages have 
been used, it should be stated to which office it has boon decided to send tho books of each of 
such circles, so that I may send the circle lists to that office. Tahsildars, Ac., have been 
requested in paragraph 10 of the rules to report all such roses to you at once. 

4. I am issuing a Hupplemcntal rule regarding the preparation of tho abstraots and (h^spatch 
of books in tho case of ports and copies will be furnished to all port officers. ' 

5. In conclusion, I have tho honmu to request that you will issue orders to ensure the 
abstracts being prepared with the least possible delay, so as to permit the total population to bo 
made known within a short time after the census. 


RULES FOR THE DESPATCH OF ENUMERATION BOOKS AND THE PREPARATION 

OF ABSTRACrrS. , , . 

Enumbrators abtd Circle Abstbaoi’s. “ • 

The manual for charge- auporintondonts and supervisorB contains tho rules for tho preparation 
of the enumerator’s and circle abstracts and for the despatch of tho hooks to the taluk or muni(;ipal 
office. Tlie hooks should be sent by one or more village servants in order to avoid unnecessary 
expense. 

Taluk awi» Town Abstracts. 

•i. In each taluk or municipal office there will he a register in tho following form : - 

Taluk 

or 


rirclo. 

i Ofcupiod houses. 

1 

t 

Mules. 

Populntiou. 

Foniales. 

1 Total. 

Remar icB. 

1 

1 2 


4 

1 





! 

1 





Total 

( 

1 

i 






Tostml and Hiibinittcd to tlio Collector of on the of 

(Signed) 

Tahildar or Chairman , ” 
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All the oiroleB in the taluk or municipality (including port oircleB) will be entered in column 1 
in , Berial order some time before the census, ana as the books and abstracts for each circle are 
received the remaining columns of the register will be filled in. In the taluk register each plac^ 
which is regarded as a town Tor census purposes {v%d6 oircular No. 30) should be shown seporatelyi 
and if it comprises more than one circle, die total for all the circles should also be given. 

Wlien all the books have boon received the register will be totalled, then signed by the tahsildar 
or municipal chairman, as the case -may bo, and despatched by post or special messenger, whichovee 
is the more expeditious, to the Collector of the district. 


DiBTBICT- ABSTfiACTS. 


3. On the receipt of the taluk and municipal abstracts by the Collector, the totals should be 
transferred to a district register, similar in form to tjiat prescribed for taluks exc^t that the first 
column will be reserved for (1) Taluktf (2) MunicipaUties^ (3) Military limiU^ (4) Railway eha§'g«9^ and 
(6) Caml ehargtt. The railway and canal authorities have been asked, (ytde rules^ to send every 
Collector a copy of each circle list relating to the district, and from these the numoer of charges in 
the district can be* ascertained. 

4. Directly the total for the district is worked oOt, the Collector should telegraph the results U> 
the Census Commissioner at Simla and. to the Superintendent of Cefisus Operations at Madras in the 
following concise form : — 


* ffouBtfMf ; maUsj femaUn^ ; totals 


5. In the case of ports, abstracts should be prepared on the 27th February 1891 of all schedules 
that have then been filled in, and these abstracts and schedules should be handed over to the aiitho; 
rity designated by the Collector, under paragraph 12 of the rules for the enumeration of the sea- 
going ponulation. If any vessels are enumerated or sohedulos collected between the 27th Februai^ and 
the l$th March, the pout supervisor sHourd on the latter date send the books of schedules, with abstract 
of^ each book duly filled up, direct* to the Collector ; but the telegrams to the Census Commissioner and 
the Superintendent of Census Operations should not be kept back until these figures are received. 

6. A district ahetraot should he sent^ by post to the Census Commissioner in form A and to the 
. Superintendent of Census Of^eratious in form 'B, annexed. The railway and. canal population 

should be included in that of the proper town* of in that of the rural areas, as the case may be. 
Copies of railway and canal circle abstMUsts will bo 3ent to Collectors to enable this distribution to 
be made. # ^ . 

7. Tt is most important that these abstracts should, be accurate as the figures will be used for some 
of the final oenstis taples. All officers responsible for their preparation.should, therefore, be warned 
that they wQl bo held to blame, If mistakes are afterwards discovered in the tabulation offices. 

Eveiy effort, must bo made le get the abstracts prepared quickly and unavoidable de\ay should . 
be allowed to occur at any stage. * * ^ 


Dispatch or Books. 


.8. The eniuneration books of each circle. will be received at the taluk ^d municipal offices 
packed in the serial order of the blocks m entered in the circle list, a copy of which will accompany 
each bundle paragraph 51 of supervisor’s manual). These bundles should be made up into larger 

pam|e< and 'packed in the gunny cloth in which the b^ks were rocoivod, the edges of each package 
Jbeing protected by means of stout card-board gr wood as was done by the Press. They should then 
be sent to the abstracting office indicate in the next paragraph. In each parcel should be placed a 
note in thb following fomv: — • ^ • 


District. 


Taluk or Division 
Municipality 


No. of parcel 

This parcel contains the enumeration books for circles 
No, to No.' , both inclusive. 'The total number of 
enumeration books is - . 


Date 1691. 


(Signed) 


Tahsildar 

Chairman^ 


9. The parcels should' be despatched as shown below, according to the language in which the 
schedules are written : — 


* Diftriot. 
danjam 

Yisagapataip . . 

Goddvari 
Kistna . 

Nellore 
Ouddapah 
Kume^ : . 


Langnage. 


( Tdugu ; . 

.. Dy. 8upt 

(. TTriya 

I)o. 

( Te'ugu 

.. ■ • Do. 

.. (Uriya 

.. • Do. 

Telugu 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ^ 

. . . Do. 

Do 

.. . Do. 

Do. .. 

- Do. 


Address. 

., No. II, Census Office, MadrM. 
ft VII, do. Borhampore. 

„ II, . do. Madras. 

,, VII, do. Be^am|M>re.. 

„ III, do. . Madras. 

,, III, ^ . do. do. 

„ n, • • do. do. 

I, do. . do. ' 

I* ni, do. do. 
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District* 


lianguage. • 


Bellary 

Anantapur 

Chingleput 

North Ar6ot 

South Atcot 
Tanjoro 
Triohinopoly 
, Madura 
TinnevoUy 
Salem 

Coimbatore 


^ i Telugti 
' ** ( Oanareae 
Telugu 
j Tamn 

• ' ( Telugu 

i Tamil 
.* * ( Telugu 
. . Ta^ 

.. Do. 

. . Do. 

Do. 

. . Do. . 
Do. 
j Do. 

* * I Canaroae 


Nilgirit) (main d^n.), j Tamil 
Qddaldr . . (diviaion) i Malayalam. & Tai 
Malabar . . Malayalam 

■ -iSss. 

Madras . . . 

Ooorg . . 

Banguloro 


English 

Canarese 


mil 


Address. 


I>y. Supt., No. ‘ I, Census Office/ Madras. ’ 


Do. 

„ VIII^ 

do. • 

Bangalore. 

Do. 

M • I,- 

do. 

Madras. 

Do. 

„ . IV, 

do. 

•do.. 

Do. 

.. I, 

do. 

do. 

Do. . 

„• IV, 

do. 

do. 

. Do. 

.. I, 

*do. 

do.* 

Do. 

„ IV, ' ■ 

do. 

• do. 

Do. 

.. V, 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

IV, 

. do. 

do. 

Do* 

.. V, 

do.. 

, do. 

Do. 

• „ VI, 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

., VI, 

do. 

■ do. 

Do. 

„ VI, 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

„ VIII, 

do. 

Bangalore. 

Di). 

„ . . V, 

du^ . 

Madras. 

Do. 

„ IX, 

do. 

Calicut. 

Do. 

„ IX, 

db. 

do. • • •' 

Do. 

• ., VIIT. 

do. 

Bangalore. 

Do\ 

., IX, 

do. 

Calicut. 

Do. 

„ I, 

do. 

Madras. 

Do. 

„ Vlll. 

do. 

Bangalore: 

Do. 

. „ wil. 

do. 

do. 


* English schedules will be tabulated in all offices, so they should be sent to the same office as the 
v€irnat*uTar schedules of the town or village. 

10. If in any circle there arc schedules in two vernaculars, the books should not be separated but 
all should be sent to the same office. ' If a circle in Yissagapatam or Gapjenn has some books in.Telpgu 
and some in Uriya all should bo sent to. the Uriya office. It will be easy to get men who kpow 
Telugu there, but if the books were sent to the Telugu office it would* .be difficuK to get the Driva 
schodules read. In the case of the other languages it does not matter i^hich bffico .is selected, but the 
decision should be made at once and reported to the Collector. 

11. The circle lists received from the supervisors with the books should bo carefully examined 

in the taluk or municipal office, special attention being* paid to the accuracy of the ontr^ in the 
column showing the number of books in the block. E<mh lidt should then be again tied up with the 
books of the circle, for transiptssioh to the census office.’ . • 


12. The charges for the carriage of tlie packages should not bo prepaid, unless it is necessary to 
do so. As soon as the books are despatched intimation of the fact should be sept to the Deputy 

’ *8uperintphdent to whom tlicV are addressed, and the railway receipt or other advice note should be 
enclosed. When the packages huvo to bo sent to some other place for despatch "by railway or steamer, 
the person wlio is to despat^ them from that place should be directed to forward the receipt or advice 
note direct to the Deputy Superintendent. 

13. The date of tke tlospatoh of tb® books should he reported to the Collector of the district. 

14. The books received from the military -and* canal authorities, and those subsequently received 
from port supervisors should be despatched from the Collector's office, j^ked in the manner des- 
cribed in paragraph 8, intimation of tne despatch being ^ent to the proper Deputy S.Upemtendent. 

13. The packages should bo booked by goods train if sent by railway. No delay ahould be 
permitted to occur in the despatch of the parcels. * 


Form A. 


Province . DUtriH 


Name of town, 
cantoometit, Ac., and total* 
of roral areas* 

■ , 1 

Ooonpiod 

honie^. 

i _ 

Ifslss. 

Persons. 

Females. 

Totals 

i 

j 

j* Remarks. * 

A. Town A 

i 

1 

'■ 1 



* Cantionment A .... 

1 

j 

* 1 

1 

4 


Town B 

1 ‘ ’ * 1 

1 



, • 

• • 

Ao. ... 

1 

{ 

1 





Total^ Towns ... 

1 

1 





B. Total, Bnral Areaa 






0 HAND Total 


. 

• 
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Fjokm B. 


Liquid ' 


• 1 

•Taluk. * 1 

Kamo of town, 
oantonment, Ao., and total 
of ruml arcai. 

t 

Occupied . 
honeee. 

Malee. 

PerBont. 

FotnaloB. 

M'otal. 

Taluk H 

. 

Town X , s 

Oantonment X 

Town y 

Ao., . * ■ • 

Total, Townk ... 

'J'oTAL, Rusal Ariam ... 

• 


1 





. 

* 


• 



' Total, Talvk M ... 





Taluk N 

' 

Ao. • 

«. Grand Total ... 

fTowni ... * 

• Rural traotf * 

1 * Total .. 



• 

1 

1 




* 




Bemarkf. 



• No. XLVI.— <7ircw/^r ¥(o. 39^ dated Madras^ 2nd March 1891. . 

From-^H. A. .Stuart, Esq., 0.8/, SuporiBtondent of Census Operations, Madras; 

To — The Collector of ^ — - - - — . 

I have the honour to request that the circle abstracts (Form. No. 5 of the supervisor's 
manual) may’ be forwarded to the same office as the onumoTation books of the circle, 

2.. I take this opportunity to 'request that*no census records may be destroyed till a 
reference has been made to me on the subject.* 
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No. XLVII. — Circular No, 40^ dated Madras^ 3rd March 1891.' 

From — H: A. Stuart^ Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To— The Collector of ^ . 

I have the honour to ask you to be Hnd enough to furnish mo, before the 15th June next^^ 
with a report on the operations in connection "with tne oonsus in yOur district. 

2. Information is required .on the points given in. the appended list, but I shall be glad 
to be -favoured with your remarks on* any other matters whien you may consider deserving of 
notice. . . * • 

' ‘ 3. I enclose a statement showing the population of each district in 1881 and 1891 in order 
that you may see the rate of increase, do., in districts bprdrring oh your own. 

4. Tf the number and size of blocks, cijoled and. charges at the time of the final census 
differed from the figures entered in the latest No. Ill statement sent to me, please report the 
revised figures. . * * * 

A. 1. fteliminary arrangements — 

(a) The preparation of statements asked for in circular No. 1 ; mode of checking 
lists* of villages ; date of completion and despatch to my office. 

(i) The delineation of the census aivisions on maps; whether this was done; and 
if so, whether any use was made of suCh maps. 

(c) The preparation of the block statement (circular No. 2) ; dates of oomplstion 
and despatch. 

. 2. House-numbering-- 

(a) Definition of hautiv. . , * 

(b) Mode of numbering ; material used ; dates of commencement and .completion . 

if the numbering were done earlier, would the numbers . last until the census ? 

(c) Village or building lists.’ 

8. Circle lists — ^ * •’ 

Dates of commencement and completion ; dates of commencement and completion 
of printing ; cost of printing. 

4. Agency— ’ 

' (aj Whether any difficulty in obtaining the requisite number of men. 

(5) The number of oharge-suncrihtendentS, supervisors, and enumerators aohmllj 
employed for the preliminary record and the final census;' number of 
special enumerators, e.^.,.those for travellers by road; sea and canal, for forest 
tribes, festivals, &o. • 

'.(c) The number of each class of census officers falling under the heads qf.(i) 
officials, (ji) paid non-officials, and (iti) unpaid non-officials. 

Note.— O nly persons in the service of Government should be shown as officials. Village 
officers of Government villages are officials. • ^ " 

(d) The classes from which .they were drawn, i>.,- in the- case of officials, and of ‘ 

non-officials in the emplovment of district boards, municipal councils, Ac.; 
the department in whion tney-are employed. 

Nora.— Village offioers should be shown as' sUoh and not inolud^ in the Bevenue Depart- 
ment. . . . , 

Non^offioials other than those nientioned above, Aould be shown under the follovring: 
heads:— 

2jemindari employes — Olerks in private employ. 

(i) Village officers^ Agrioulturists. • 

(li) Others. Shopkeepers. 

Sohoolii^tent.’ Stamp vendors. 

Vakils. Otherl. 
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6. Sohodules^ 

(a) Indents and supply. 

'{b) Number of boc^s and loose sohodules issued*; number not issued or issued but nut 
• used. ... 

(c). Householders’ suhedules; to what classos issued*; number issued; advisability of 
extending their use. 

. 6. Instruction of census officers— 

(a) The* nature and extent of the instruction. 

{b) Supervision of instruction. 

(cj The printed instructions to enumerators and the manual for ctfargo-superintendents 
and supervisors. > • 

^ 7. Block lists: by^whorii written and when ; date of eompletion in each taluk. 

8. Preliminary record — 

(a) Dates of commenoemeiit and ooiiclusion. 

(A) Mode and extent of checking. 

(c*) General opinion as to accuracy of preliminary record. 

0. Pinal census— 

• • 

(a) Time occupied in taking. 

(h) Extent to which men who.’ did not prepare the preliminary record were omplo^cil as 
enumerators; opinion regarding such course; reserve of enumerators (circular 
. No. 2 t),jmragra 2 )h 4j. 

(c) Nature »nd extent ^f supervision. 

(«/) Special airangemcnts for travellers by road, people assembled at fairs, festivals, HW 
(e). Military limits and troofis on the march; jails, hf)8pital8, hotels and canals. 

(/) Tracts where the census was taken by day. ^ . 

((/) Tracts where the census extended over more than oue day. A full account of the 
arrangements should he giyen. 

10. Preparation of enumerator’s circle, taluk and district al)Btract§ ; dates of completion and 
explanation of delay where it occurred. 

]1. Despatoh of books to the abstraction offices ; dates iijid explanation of delay, if any. 

12. Demeanour of tiro people'; particulars ef prosecutions under Censiis Act, if any. 

18. Opinion as to accuracy of census. Comparison of figures with those for 1881 ; remarks 
on increase in number of houses and population ; also on proportion of sexes. 

14. fjxpenditure,* distingurshing between municipal and othejf expenditure, as also between 
expenditure in 1890-01 and that in 1891-92 — nV/c paragraph 4 of circular No. 32 for form of 
statement. . * • • * ’ 

Camf, Bekhampokk, ■ H. A. STUART, 

16^^ April 1891. Sitpf'nhtvK(ivt\l bf Cent<w< Opcration.s. 


, ExtrOfCt from the Itejfort of JH. 0. Johvsooy Esq.y CoHecttry of Gaojam, 

,The delineation of the census divisions on maps was not done in this district, owing to the laluk 

maps on the 8<!alo of .half an inch to the mile referred to in paragraijli 4 of your circular No. 1 22 

not being j)rocurable either in Madras or Culeutta Survey 

The ce;^U8 taluk officers wore able- to frame propqpals for the sub-divisions of their 4aluks into 
blocks from the information contained in statement No. II, These proposals had in all cases to be 
returned for revision, and in many cases ^nore tliau on«e. Almost all census taluk officers at lirs^ 

. proposed blocks containing too large a number <if houses, many in tlieir ])roposals excluded from 
Calculation the ‘other buildings’ shown in statements II and III, which was, of course, wrong. 
Considerable time elapsed ’before this revision was satisfactorily completed, so that the final consoli- 
dated statement of blocks could be <leHjiatchcd to’your officer only on thii 13tli October 1890. 

No block in the district contained more than ninety buildings. 

The earliest date of the commencement of tho numberiAg of houses in certain taluks was 2r>th 
July 1899, aifd the latest date of itk completion the 14th November 1890. 

Even if tho numbering had been done earlier, the numbers would have lasted until tho final census 
day, os in most cases they are clearly visible still. But in the cas<» of -many houses on a(^count of the 
Pongal feast, whicdi took place on tho 1 2th January 1891, the walls, t(»gethcr \vith the numbers were 
whitewashed in accordancjo with tho Hindu custom, and such fiouses had to be r«-nuin])ered. 

Agreeably to the instructions contarined in paragraph 8 of your circidar No. dated 17th June 
1890, as each building wai^n^ibered it was entered in the hnihiing 9r* villa go list, printed forms (])otk- 
blank and.siiecdmon), of which w.eto largely sup^died to the taluk officers Jor distribution to village 
. officers, The printed form containing specimen entries wis taken as a guide. In taluks, where the 
preparation of the building lis^i was over, the w'ork of uhecking the co*mplete<l lists w'as 'mainly done 
by revenue officials* To set an example to tlK^ divisional and tiduk officers and to show what* amount 
-of importance was attached to this work, I myself undertook ‘to personally inspect 24 circles in 

• ‘ 115 
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Berbamporo faluk^ requesting, at the same time, tny divisional officers to similarly intmli as 

they can. Vide my foot-note to circular No.. 7, dat<^ 1st 'September 1B90. Particular We was taken 
to see that pariah hamlets and streets inh^ited by low castes were not omitted. I found the*pariah 
hamlets omitted in the first .two villages wmch I visited, imd dned the^karnams for' the .fault. Sub- 
sequently 1 rarely had occasion for any censure on this ground. . * . 

■ In all tlie taluks and ‘municipal towns, except Aska. S6mpet, Afika and Kurla and Kallikot, 
great ditHculty in obtahiii\g the requisite number of enumerators was- felt. I'^insisted op every 
Government karnam (and where possible every zai&inddri karnam) providing from among Us rela- 
tives one enumerator besides himself. Moreover, many outsiders of average intolligehce, capable of 
understanding the printed instructions, were induced to work as supervisors or euuiucratqis gratie 
by the prospect of beuig employed in tlie census abstraction office at Borhamporo,’ provided. they gave 
satisfaction in their census* work. Had it not beep for subh arrangements, tlie number of paid agents 
in this district, whore* education is backv^ard, would have boon necessaply large. For want of 
enough compotont persons to act as supervisors in Berhamporo, two circles had to be given to. a 
single supervisor contrary to rulop. In this oopnection it will not be out of plaice to mention thaf all- 
the zamiuddrs and proprietors of estates whom I addressed lent every aid in their power to the 
suct-ossful accompliahinent of the census within their estates. ^ . 

Householders* srliedulos were issued hj natives of position, to Government servants drawing 
Km. .00 and upwards anrl to Kiiropeans and Eurasians without restriction. The number of schedules 
of this description supplied to the district amounted to 1,090, of these only 602 were issued to, and 
used bv, natives of India. * • ‘ * 

I am not in favour of extension of. the use of householders* schedules. Being in English, they 
are unintelligible t(» the bulk of the population ; and even those who could and did use them, dkl 
not in very jmaiiy casos take the troulue to study the instructions, the result being that the schedules 
were full of mistakes. * * • ^ 

.On receipt of your^urcular No. 12, dated 6th October 1890, the ‘census talfik .officers and chair- 
men of municipalities were requested to. see that their, supervisors were properly instruotod bythe- 
beginning of December. All supervisors and enUmWtors were assembled in taluk offices or in* 
tMime cemvenient centres and instruction imparted. Their particular attAndon was drawn to tlie nature 
of the entries to bo made in the religion,’ caste and occupation colimins. The tahik officers or, whore 
their presence was impracticable, the charge-supeniitendents or supervisors filled up some manuscKipt 
specimen ^orms in the presence of tlie enumora^<>r8, and thus taught them how. to make outries in 
them. The enumerators thus instructed wore sent to some neighbouring villages a few days'before 
the preliminary census to take the census of a. few houses. The rough schedules filled in by these 
were scrutinized by* the supervisors designate. The work of both was tested by tlie charge-superin- 
tendent. . When each man was found qualified for .enumerator or*8upervispr he wa& given aa appoint- 
ment order in the form embodied in your circular No. 19, dated lJ2th November 1*890. Sumcient 
number of copies of this form in the vernacular was printed afid supplied for this purposA to all 
the taluk officers and chairmen of munkdpalities. * • • * 

Each enumeration book supplied contained printed instructions with a sj^ecimefh fornuof entries 
fur onumerators. Those were first widely distributed among the enumerators for study^ The Eng- 
lish copies* of a* manual for charge -superintendents and* supervisors were supplied direct by you 
to tahsildars and cKairtnen of municipal councils as advised in your circular No. 17, dated. JOth 
November 1800, but these proved to be of little use, as but few of the sup’ervisors had dny know- 
ledge of English, while* even some of the chargo-superin ten dents wore ignorant of. it. Telugu 
copies were roqeived subsequently. The nianual was translated into Uriya here and printed. These 
two vernacular versions proved very useful. Thor contents of the manual were duly explained by 
the taluk officers concerned ‘ to the charge-superintendents, aud by them’ to the supervisors and 
orininerators. • . • • • 

The preliminary record prepared by the enumerators was clo'sely scrutinized by the superyisors . 
who went about their circles and tested the entries made by the former, by making as far as practicable 
house-to-house visits; in most taluks fiot much over 10 per cent.- were tested, but in Sompet, Aska 
and Kurla, Dhdrakdta ^iid Atagada more’ than 40 per cent, of the entries were examined.. The taluk 
officers were busy at this time of the season uhtil the time of’ the census, travelling throilgKout their 
taluks to See that -census officers understood their work ^and were performing it with the utmost 
precision and accuracy. • • ' . • . • 

The preliminary record may be considered to have been very aocurate, though some mistkkeli 
were committed ‘ in regard to the entry of- religion, sect of religion and* subidivisiou of caste, for these 
are so multifarious -as to puzzle even a fairly educated native. 

It was carefully inipressed on taluk officers that final enumoratifin should, except when unavoid- 
able, be jIotio by the same person who had held the preliminary enumeration. Only in Parlakimedi 
taluk was this rule deviated from to any groat extent ; there 258 men wore employed for -the final 
enumoratroh who had not done the preliminary. No sufficient-explanation for this has been furnished 
by the Deputy Tuhsildar, who reports that the result was unsatisfactory. 

As suggested by you in paragraph '4 of your ’circular No. 26, dated 1 6th December 1890, as 
regards the reserve of trained men to take the "place of any who might be, absent, I addressed the 
heads of all departments in this district under O.6., No. 1016, Kevenue, dated I5th December l^ftO, 
and G.O., No. 22* L. and M., dated 9th Jannary*1891, to place at Jhe disposal of. the Several reve- 
aue officers the services of all thejr subordinates who had* not already keen lent for census duty 
luring the three .days, viz.? 25th tq 27th^ Felwuary 1891. Loose sheets of -printed instractions fwr 
enumerators with specimen schedules were supplied to heads of departments with .the rec^est that • 
they would see that their subnrdinatSs studied tpem well before levying their offices. Official subor<|i- 
aatos so lent, as well as som^ private individuals who offered themselves to serve gratuitouidy, ^wete 
formed into a reserve in each taluk. ' 
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Eaohohargis-superintendont oncamped on the night of tho 26tli February 1^91 in a central village 
of his ^hsrge and inspected as many villages as be possibly could on that night. Any doubts referred 
by the supervisors and enumerators wore cleared by them then and there. TJit> supervisors checked 
the work of enumerators in thy blocks of their respective circles on Ihe'night as far ms lay in their power, 
payings particular attention to entries relating tome influx of guests, new-born children, aBd*to the 

• entries abfeady made being struck olf mh regards deceased or absont persons. 

One hundred and ninety stations wore selected at which to census travellers Vy roud. Many of 
these being at places whore police stations Existed, arrangements aLsuch were entrusted to the station- 
house otfleers; where they coincided with toll* gate, -the gate-keepers were utilised. To utlier stations 
obnstables were deputed from the nearest police-station. Copies of the tiLaiiual were supplie<l police 
inspectors and the men instructed by" them. The work was satisfoL^torily performed. . 

* As directed in piCragraph 6 of yuur circular No. M— 1, dated 22nd August 1890, Mr. Scott, my 
senior Assistant Collector, Berlpiiilpore, was placed in direct communiciitioh with the commandant of the 
27t}i Regiment. TKe arrangomonts made for consusing the* population of the liiiliiary limits wore the 
same as elsewhere in the district,’ but the wqrk there was entrusted to, and done Jjy, thd military 
authorities under direct supervision of Mr. Scott. ' , 

• * There w^e no troops on the march within the limits of the Gan jam district on the night of the 
26th February 1891. . . • ^ ‘ 

^ero wore no tracts in the district. where the final ceiu»UH extended over more than ’one day, but 
ns said above there was no attempt to iiuike a final oiiumoration on one day or night in the hill trai^.ts. 
Census was taken there between the 20th January and 20th of February 1891, i.e., six days earlier 
than ih the plains, to allow of the VlmtracJts reaching the head-quarters of the districts by the 27th of 
February 1891. . , '• . . * ^ \ 

Nowhere was. the slightest opposition, made to the taking of the census, ^nd tliough, no duubt^ 

• many of *the people believed that some dark scheme-of taxation would follow in its wake, the efforts 

.which were made by myself and my aHsistautf^ta dissipate this dolusion were, i have reasenr to hope, 
not unsuccessfub • • * . 

• There were no prosecutions in any of the taluks of the district under Die Indian ( Viisus Act XVII 

-of 1890. * . . . 

•I have every reason bi believe that the census has Imen as accurate as can possibly be expected in 
the case of a wild and poorly educated <li8trict. ThuJ it^was more accurate than that of 1881 is the 
opinioirof all ofllciars in the <lmtrict. *Tt is my riwnbelief that the greater part of .the increuse.in popu- 
lation sliowii by ‘the present censuR is due to more careful enumeration rather than to real incroiise 
of pd^^mhors. Hhoula I be right in this* opinion, the iiiM'oase be found to be mainly in tjie lower 
oaates, among whom fapiiue tuorta}ity wat^ greatest, and in whose rank^ the Aniiallest percentage of * 
increase would naturally bo expected. The increase due to improvernei^ in eiiumeratioiiH has* more 

than counterjbnlahced our losses oy famine* and by emigration. 

• ^ 


Eirti act from the Iteport of A. W, B. lUggenSy Actutg Cnlfector, of Viznga0tam, 

A house was defuiod in circular No. 1 to be a ri^elling ^daco of one or more families with their 
resident Morvants living in it having a separate entrance from the common way. There was some 
difficulty in making the kaniam6 understand the definition and particularly -the meaning wf the 

S hrase ^ common w^ay. * * The joint family system and the numerous cases* in which. a single house is 
ivided amoifg several coparc^nsrs created rpom for doUbt ds to whether a building was to' be 
numhhntd as one or mt>re^hquse8. The thorough supervision exennHed by taluk and divigiioiftil o.fHoers, 
however, rectified mistakeid in this respect in a great many, if nol uU, cases. Another Source of*con- 
ftisiou was the distinction between a house and a building. ' 

In some oases, vis., the houses of Pariahs, Oadabas'and other low caAtes, the walls and the. doors 
are mdde of hamboos or wood, -and it was impossible to panit the numbers in the ordinary manner. In 
such Catiee the uumbem were painted on small boards and Hung up. in front of the doorway. At the 
Pbn^l fostivdl^ when walls are generally w*hitewaslied and doors and door frames are repainted, the 
tiumoers. were in a few .cases obliterated, but a timely eircailar issued arid tom-toraed prevent^ otiy 

S peral loss of tlie numbers: * The numbers have since remained intact. There is ho reason to suppose 
at if the numbering had been done earlier, it would not, under proper precautions,* have lasted until 
the census. The numbering wSs commenced on the 4th* August and comjdotiid on the 18th December. 

It was* not an easy thing to*obtain the requisite number of men, especially enumerators. Tim 
number of blocks was at first deterthiued as far as possible with reference to the number of enumera- 
tors available. After conferring personally \^ith the superintendent, their ^i?e was, hdSvever, reduced 
and the demand for enumerators was increased considerably. Kspecially as they wore r%piirod to 
render their services gratuitously, much greater difficulty was experienced in procuring enumeraiters 
tp bp kept in reserve. ^ ‘ 

Abo\it*200 schedules were u's^ by Europeans and' East Indians and by certain Native gentle- • 
inep in municipal towns. It wpuld, no doubt, ^|elp the enumerator greatly if householders’ 
schedules would b# used to a larger extent ; but it was found that, fwm want of special knowledge of 
the method of filling up the schedules, -some housoheddors failed to fill up. the ached ulaa accurately. 
The issue of schediuos must; therefore, be restrictetl .to persons of considerable education. 

After the •enumerator finished the -preparation of .the prolinfinary Record, all the entriep in the 
tbh^ules were carefully checked by the supervisor an«l all observefl mistakes were -reotifiod.- The 
supervisors then checked not leas. than 50 per cent, of the schedules by «going round from house 
to Aouse in all the villages of their oirolos. . llie charge-auperinteiKlents also tested several sohedulea 
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and the entries therein as far as pdssible. It is believed that the preliminary record was carefully 
and accurately prepared. ‘ , 

The final census in the plains commenced at the time; of lighting lamps and continued till*2 a.m. 

It was a difficult thing, to obtain the sefvices of persons to be kept^n reserve to serve as reserve 
enumerators. As the service was to be rendered gratuitously few were willing to come forward for 
employment. The taluk officers were, however, able to procure and employ twenty persons to Rli ? 
vacancies aipon^ the enumerators at the final census. I entirely deprecate the, 'emplovment of 
untrained men ih the final census/ as the measure is v.ery like]y to pro^oe inaccurate and unsatis- 
factory results. It is best to train ‘men, if they can bo procured in tne bet^inning, a*nd keep them in 
reserve for the final ctmaus. At the same time it is most desirable that the enumerator* who oonduels 
the preliminary enumeration should conduct the final enumeration also, as otherwise the new man 
may commit serious mistakes owing to want of knowledge of the places and the people he’visits. 

The supervisors commenced their work at the time when the enumerators began the linal 
enumeration. Their work laste^ltiim a.m., or iu some cases till 6 A.tf. ‘The enumerator’s work was 
very, carefully suporvised and corrected. The suporidsors went, round the several blocks in their 
circles and tested several entries in the schedules. All the corrections were made in good red ink. The 
chsrge-superintoifdents stationed themselves at places where travellers in ehuttrams and the house; 
less poor jvoro to be enumerated and carefully supervised the work of those enumerators there. 

• . On Focoipt of superiutondcnt’s circular No. 10 (<?) a list was prepared in consultation with the. 
superintendent* of police of all places where travellers and the hoiisefeMs poor.could best be enumerated. 
Toll gumastas-were appointed where available as enumerators at their gates, beat and other constables 
being detailed for the work in all other placets. . The taluk • officers ^And the supervisors coupemed 
instructed the men so appointed in the census- work and kept them ready for the- final census which 
was^carofuUy conducted by these men according tef the rules. ^Persons aesembled at fairs ^and festivals 
and at dawk-bungahjws, ehuttrams and cwt-stands were enumerated by the enumerators of the block 
concerned. • 

*• There is pi^ly one military cantonment in the distVict, viz., Vizianagrum. Its limits were defined 
so as to exclude the bazaars'aitd other plactis occupied by the non-military population. The houses 
therein were numljered in the usual way and blocks and circles formodi mumeratoil) and supef- 
visors wore selected and appointed from among the- troops, the officer commanding being* the charge- 
superintendent. The deputy talisildar of th(> taluk instructed the enumerators in the work and both 
the preliminary and, the final enumerations wejjB conducted carefully under the supervision of the 
commanding officer. There were no' troops oi^the march on the night of the 'census. . 

The agemy or the liill tracts of this district were oenstised * under the special arrangements. 
According to the computation recently made by ^ho Survey Superintendent the area is 10,82^7 soimlvo 
* miles. Owing to the malarious nature of the climate and to the paticity of. educated people tnero, 
volunteer onumprators could not bo had, y5 paid enumerators wore therefore eij^tertainea. Tlioir 
number was supplemented by some of tne zaminddri officials. The whole tract was parcelled out into 
convenient circles and each circle was given to one enumerator. The enumerators were trained by 
tne taluk .officers and kept ready for the work of pnuiuoratioq, which commenced onsthe 15tli lIoceQi- 
ber ISOO, and was finished in the remotest parts of those tracts before tlie 15th March 1891. The same 
schedule wiis used as in the ordinary.gr non-agency tracts, except that in jdaces’ inhabited by the 
Khondsy the Savaras, the Jatapas, the Dombs and^the like, information to be entered in certain columns 
could not be obtained. The work of the engmera1x>rK was strictly scrutinized and supervised by the 
taluk and divisional officers and the enumeration was conducted with all possible accuracy. The 
Oensu^of the floating population, such as travellers by road and people assembled at fair^ andfestivals, 
was also taken on*the 26th February during the day by the police in places selected for the purpose. 
These schedules wore attached to the original record. • , ' , 

The people were quite inditforent to the census. The idea that the census is the forerunner of 
some*furthcr taxation has almost’ entirely vapished. People furnished the information required of 
them readily and wilKugly. ^ There were no 'prosecutions under the Census Act. 

The results of the census are believed to be accurate and satisfa^ry, as all possible precautions 
were taken for securing their accuracy. • The ’ divisional and taluk offieers spared no p&ins in oon- 
ductiqg the census of the agency tracts through the paid enumerators employed for the purpose a»d 
throng the zamindari officials employed on tno work. The results of these tracts should, tnereforcj 
be also taken as accurate. * 


« • 

Extract from the B^ori of W. A. Happvl, Esq,, Collator of Ooildrari 

The work <»f numbering houses was done by the village offlicers. The head kdmam was held 
responsible for 'the accuracy of this w.ork, the other village officers assisting hipa and acting un^r his 
directionm Numbers were marked by paint/ which was a mixture of red lead and gingelly-oil in the 
proportion, of pne- fourth seer of the Tormer to onO-eighth seer’of the latter. The figures were all in 
Kuglish and not less than 4 inches long. The brush used was a piece of the stem of the palmyra, leaf 
.or the flower stem* of the ^jocoanut. Numbers were affixed wh*^revef most conspicuous and always in 
front of buildings, care being taken that they were above the reach of cl^dren and sheltered aa much 
as possible from tlio rain. Did census numbers wherever found were obliterated ta avoid mistakes. 

The people in tbin district arc generally anionable to orders. Many ofierod themselves to work 
without remuneration, and those employed Ad their wor)c satisfactorily. No difficulty waafelt, except 
in the agency and other jungle traAis, w.hcve educated men procurable for employment on census duty 
were very fow.» Hence the final census was dispensed With in ^l) the agency, tracts of BhadrdoEalam 
and YomAgfidam, except^ the rwer-side villages, and (2) 40 vilh^es in the Tuni division .whi^. are 
as wild as most parts of the agenc^i tracts. 
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The censufi of these tracts was commenced early in February 1891 and hnished before the 
‘i7th idem. 

About 833 householder’s schedules were issued to Europeans, Eurasiaua and educated and 
respectable natives. Most of the forms filled up by the heads of the families were found inaccurate 
owing to the instrmitiona given for the tilling in of the several columns not having been carefully 
attended to by them. This entailed additions work upon the ordinary enumerators wht) had to obtain 
necessary information in the morning of the 27th February 1891 for supplying the omissions. The 
use of these forms should be restricted to the narrowest possible limits. As a rule, they should be 
distributed only to Europeans and Eurasians, whose religious distinctions arc not generally understood 
by the ordinary Telugii enumerators. 

With a view to ensure the exercise of sutiicient supervision over the wholt.* extent of their taluks, 
taliHildars and deputy tahsildars were divested of their charge-superintendentsliips, cdher f ompotont 
men being appointed in their plaeos. Tliey personally examined all tlie Hupervisors, find not less than 
76 per cent, of the number of enumerators and satisfied tliemselves that they were well up iu their 
duties. They were made to fill up a few rough schedules in their presence, and the mode of filling up 
the several columns, particularly those relating* it) i;aHte and its suo'divisionH, were clearly explainea 
to them. They also satisfied themselves that supervisors wore giving nooossary instructions to the 
enumerators subordinate to them. 

The printed instructions to enumerators and the tnanuai for charge-superintendents and super- 
visors greatly facilitated the work of training the cenMiis oflfii'ers in their duties and fontrihuted to the 
acrcriiracy of the statistics prepared. 

During the period intervening between the dates of commencoment and completion of the 
proliininnry record, the charge-superintendents and supervisors were constantly on the move and 
inspected the work done by the enumerators. With a view to avoid too many corrections in the enume- 
ration books, the enumerators wrote them up after the entries made by th< m in the rough schedule 
hooks specially prepared for the purpose had been «;hecked by their supervisors. After the preli- 
minary record was completed the supervisors tested not less than 10 per cent, of the entries made by the 
enumerators by actual house-to-house visits. Tahsildars and deputy tahsildars continued touring until 
they satisfied thomsolvos that the preliminary record was accurately prepared, particular attention 
being paid to the circles in backward parts and in charge of inefficient supervisors and enumerators. 
The preliminary record was, on the whole, accurate. 

The time occupied in taking the final <*ensu8 varied from six to eight hours according to the size of 
the blocks, except in the case of the divisions in charge of the Public Works Department, where it took 
the whole night owing to tlie long distances which the census officers had to travel. 

In all the census divisions a number of enumerators and supervisors was socurwl as a reserve 
to fall back upon in case of need at the last moment and were trained in tlie duties expected of them. 
Vacancies having occurred in the ranks of eniiinerators at the last monient 260 persons of this 
description were employed for the final census. It is not desirable that final census should ho taken 
by men who hav^ not prepared the preliminar;!^ record as they are ignorant of the limits of their blocks, 
but in unavoidable cases the ai^cmracy of statistics wdll not be seriously endangered if they should 
be shown round their blocks and instructed iu the task of filling up schedules. 

The charge-superintendents and supervisors were constantly on the move on the 'night of the 
final census and satisfied themselves that the enumerators did their work properly. They paid parti- 
I'ular attention to cases where the preliminary record ha<i not been prepared as of travellers in 
chuttrams, &c. When the books were returned next morning the supervisors read through;^ every 
additional entry made by the enumerators on the census night and corrected any probable errors in 
them. 

Police officers were chiefly employed for the enumeration of travellers by road and rivers, but not 
1^ canal, their number being supplemented where necessary by trained men taken from the reserve, 
llie stations selected for the purpose wore sufficiently close to each other to preclude the possibility of 
any traveller being left uncounted. Every traveller enumerated was provided with a ticket with 
instructions to produce it so as to avoid re-enumeration. 

The final cjensus was taken by day (morning of the 27th February) in the following tracts, owing 
to the wildness of the country having rendered a night enumeration impossible; — 

(1) The Telaga villages in the Bhadrachalam taluk. 

(2) The Agency villages in the Peddapur taluk. 

(3) Eleven villages in the Polavaram division, viz., 1. Polavaram, 2. Patusum, 3. Gutaia, 

1. Tadipudi, Tnpakulagudem, 6. Pochavaram, 7. Ballipadu, 8. Venkatayapalem| 
9. Cherukumilli, 10. Bayyanagudem, II. Jangareddigiidem. 

The (census of the following tracts extended over more than one day : — 

n) The Koya and Reddi villaj^s in the Bhadrachalam taluk. 

(2) The Agency villages in the Yernagudem taluk excepting the villages referred to in (/). 

(3) Forty villages in Tuni division referred to in G.O., No. 1017, dated 16th December 1890. 

In these tracts the final census was dispensed witli owing to the villages being scattered over an 

extensive area and oxtdng to the impossibility of securing an adequate number of educated men for 
emplo 3 rment as enumerators. The (jensus in those tracts was commenced early iu February and every- 
where finished before the 27th February 1891. The w’ork in these taluks was chiefly done by kar- 
nams, taluk gumastas, forest subordinates and agency schooliuastsss. The work done by the 
enumerators was closely checked by supervisors who verified most of the entries in the schedmos by 
actual house-to-house visits. As the people of these tracts do not often go beyond their own villages, 
it wae not found necessary to make any special arrangements for the enumeration of travellers, ^le 
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enumorator8 included in the Hchedules all the permanent residents of the villages whether living in 
them at the time of the census or absent therefrom on temnorary journeys, except in the case of those 
who wore absont in villages where a final consus would oe conducted and who were not likely to 
return therefrom before the 27th February 1891. In such cases their names were not included in the 
schedules of their native villages, but were loft to be enumerated in the villages whither they had 
gone. The natives of villagoM outsido these special tracts who w^ere present at tno time of the census 
in those areas wer^ enumerated and furnished with tickets so as to prevent their being counted a 
second time in case of their return to their native villages before the date of the final census. The 
enumerators appointed to count travellers in the riverside and other villages where a final census was 
taken were careful not to count the residents of those special tracts as their names had been included 
in the schedules of Ihoir native villages. 

No arrangements having been made for the preparation of separate statistics for agency tracts, 
your requisition received on 2nd March last for the separation of agency from non-agenoy totals en- 
tailed much difficulty. Most of the circles and taluk abstracts having been by that time finished, 
fresh accounts had to bo prepared by tahsildars in order to furnish the necessary information. Most 
part of the delay would have been avoided bad the agency villages boon required to bo distinguished 
from non-agency villegosin the preparation of circle lists. 

The people were generally calm and not obstructive ; the obiect of the census being well under- 
stood, they willingly fumiRhed all the information required by mo enumerators. Some of the lower 
orders viewed the operation as a prelude to new taxation, but they were immediately disabused of 
their suspicions. In a few cases the hill tribes attempted to avoid the enumeration of their children 
from a superstitious belief that, if the names of all their children wore g^ven, they would lose some of 
them. Such people were at once made to understand that their apprehensions were quite unfounded. 
There was only one case of prosGcution under the Census* Act. One Ohikkala Bhiranaawami of 
Guttinadivi, a zamiuddri village in the Amalapur taluk, was appointed as an enumerator. But ho 
not only refused to work as a census officer hut also wilfully spoiled the census schedules riven to 
him for the preliminary record, and tried to induce other enumerators to follow his example. Ho 
was prosecuted before the Joint Magistrate and sentenced ton fine of Rs. 15. 

From the manner in which the census operations were conducted, I am of opinion that the results 
are geneiolly accurate. From the statement of rough totals received from you it appears that the 
census totals of 1891 compared with those of 1881 show an increase of 21*75 per cent, in occupied 
houses, 14*5 in males, 15*49 in females. The increase is attributable to (1) the statistics of 1891 
being more accurate than those of 1881; (2) immigration from Vizagapatam chiefly and to a small 
extent fromGanjom whore wages are much lower than in this district ; (8) the thriving condition of 

the country ; and (4) natural increase of the population. 


Extract from the Rtyort of A. W. Iliygem, Esq,, Acting Collector of Kintna^ 

Statement No. I referred to in circular No. 1 were prepared by the karnams for each village and 
submitted to the taUde office, where they were checked with reference to the ttduk manual account A 
and audit registers of village servants, and also with reference to the settlement register, adangal 
accounts and the last census rooort. From these, statement No. II was proparnl in the taluk office and 
forwarded to this office by each tahsildar. These statements reached the Collector’s office between 
21st Juno 1890 and 20th July 1890 from the several taluks. But under instructions received at the 
Census Conference held at Bezwada on the 5th August 1890, the No. II statement wore returned to 
the tahsildars for revision and statement No. Ill was finally forwarded to you on 15th January 1891 
{vidii statement No. 321, dated 15th January 1891). 

The census divisions were delineated by karnams’ tracings on village survey maps taken by them 
for the purpose and similar divisions wore marked on the taluk maps and forwarded to divisional 
officers by tahsildars. These maps were used by divisional officers and tahsildars for the purpose of 
chocking the extent of the charges and circles entrusted to each superintendent and supervisor and were 
useful as showing that no portion of the villages or taluks had been left unprovided. 

The final block statement was forwarded to you on 18th December 1890. 

The numbers ore still visible on many houses, so that it is possible that they would have lasted 
till the census had the numbering commenced six months earlier. 

Some difficulty was experienced in out-of-the-way imland taluks where education is comparatively 
backward ; but in the more enlightened portions of the district, agents were easily procured. 

The first indent for schedules was submitted with this office No. 408, dated 16th Deoember 1890 
(extra). This was duly complied with, and supplemental supplies were applied for from time to time ; in 
some cases without reference to this office. But no accurate information is available on the subject. 
A statement containing the necessary information is appended : — 


Number of books 

Number of loose schedules 

Number of 
householder's 
Hohodnles 
issued. 

Remarks. 

iMtted. 

Not 

iSBuod. 

iMued. 

Not issued. 

16,980 

1,21S 

42,290 

20,358 

610 



Householder’s schedules were issued to Europeans, Eurasians, and a few respectable natives sttolr 
as zamincUlrs, &c. The system may he more freely used so as to cause as little vexation as possible* 
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to educated and respectable persons and relieve the ordinary enumerators to some extent without 
impairing the accuracy of the entries in the schedules. The number of householder’s schedules 
issued is reported to be 610. 

All the divisional officers, tahsildars and deputy tahsildars were present at the Conference held 
at Bezwada on the 5th August 1890 and had the benefit of personal interview with you and an 
opportunity of gaining much information by the object lesson conducted in their presence. Mr. Arun> 
del issued subsidiary instructions impressing on them as well as revenue inspectors and karnams 
the importance of special attention being directed towards the numbering of the habitations of 
lower orders, such ns Pariahs, &c., the more extensive employment of non-officinl agency, the reduc- 
tion of the sizes of each block, frequent inspection of the villagos in their ranges and the mode of 
imparting instruction by object lessons Huggested by him at the Conference. The General Deputy 
Collector adopted a very useful mode of clearing the doubts raised by his subordinates. He put 
the <nieri©8 raised and the answers given by him side by side, and while replying to them sub- 
mitted both for the approval of the Collector. 

The preliminary census coinmencod on the 6th Januaiy 1891 in the taluks and on the 20th 
of that month in the municipalities and was completed by the lOth of February 1891. 

The supervisors checked not loss than 10 pm- c«nt. of the entries in each of the enumerator’s 
schedules in their ranges, by visiting the liouses personally and ascertaining the correctness of the 
entries. The charge-superintendents exorcised general supervision over the work of the supervisors 
and enumerators in their charge. 

The preliminary record is reported to be as accurate as possible. It must, of course, bo expected 
that in a work conducted on such a largo sijale, there should be room for inaccuracies and errors. 

The final census occupied from six to eight hours according to the size of the blocks. 

A few persons (ninety-eight) were employed at the final census who did not serve at the preli- 
minary census. But this does not seem to have affected the accuracy of the census record. It would 
certainly be desirable, were it possible, to have the same men for the preliminary and the final 
census. 

A sufficient reserve of enumerators and supervisors was maintained in all the taluks to fall 
back on in an emergency. 

The supervisors and charge-superintendents wore moving about their ranges on the census 
night, keeping a sharp look-out on the enumerators’ work, especially where they expected laxity. 

Happily there were no fairs or festivals on the day of the final census. 

The enumeration of tlie (5aual population was loft in the hands of Public Works Department 
officers. The Guutdr jail, the only jail in the district, constituted a separate block and was enu- 
merated by one of the officers of the jail, while the inmates of hospitals and hotels were numbere 
like those of ordinary houses. 

There wore no tracts whore the census was taken by day, and none whore it extended over more 
than a day. 

In some taluks it is reported that there was some uneasy fooling among the uneducated classes 
as to whether the census wore not intended as a preliminary step to the imposition of a new tax ; 
but educated persons did not share that feeling, and they and the officers engaged in tho census 
joined in removing it. There wore no prosecutions under the Act. 

All the officers reported that the census was fairly accurate. 


Extract from the iteport of If, Moumey, E^q,, Suh^Gvllector, in charge of Nellore. 

Tho preliminary arrangements were begun a little late owing to pressure of jamabandy. State* 
mentNo. I was prepared mostly by the village karnams by making a rough estimate of, instead of 
aotually coimting, the numbers of houses in each village, ancl from those numbers statements Nos. II 
and III were compiled in tho taluk offices between tno 25th May and 30th 1890, except in the 
Nellore municipality where they were completed on the llth August 1890. The district statement 
No. 3 was drawn up in this office and despatened for tho first time with this office letter No. 104, Census, 
dated the 29th September 1 890. This being, however, based on original rough estimates of liouses in 
each village, revised Btatements were sent to you on the 7th October 1890 and IGth February 1891. 

Lists of villages were checked with reference to survey lists, settlement registers and survey 
maps of taluks. The omissions wore duly noticed in this office and the taluk lists modified or 
corrected accordingly. 

Census maps were prepared in all taluks and divisions (Nellore municipality excepted) and the 
charges and circles denoted thereon. An attempt was maae to denote the blocks, but though this 
was done, I do not consider it was accurately done. The census maps were on one inch to mile scale 
whereon the blocks could not possiby be correctly marked owing to linuted space. Where populous 
localities had to be denoted in blocks, village maps were used to supplement the taluk maps. Those 
census maps were of some service to tho charge-superintendents when they went their rounds of 
inspection to check the preliminary arrangements and the work of supervisors and enumerators after 
the completion of the preliminary record. Each tahsildar or deputy tidisUdar appears to have made 
two copies, keeping one for his use and submitting the other to this office. Here, however, they were 
not of much use. ^ 
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The bleek wtatomentH were found very UHoful not only in enabling the Collector to form at one 
glance an idea of tlie 8iz(» of blocks in ea^h taluk, but also to form a rough estimate of the number of 
sclioduloB that A oiild be required. It was not, however, till after the house>numberiug was completed, 
( hocked and corrected that an accurate return was obtained. 

Ill any future census, I would recuiinmend the work being commenced with houBo*numbering with 
a view to Hocure greater ac(;uracy in the roturna above aluidod to. The numbering (;an also last 
sufficiontly long, as the numbers last given are reported to bo still visible in many villages. 

The definition of house given in paragraph 2 (</) of circular No. I was adopted. This was found 
[irotty nearly accurate for all practical purposes. The expression ‘ common way * should. I think, be 
made clearer. 

No dirficulty was experienced oxct'pt in the zamind^ri portions of the district where an adequate 
number of oflflciulK or other quite (competent men could not be got for charge superintending and 
supervising. The Raja’s officials wore utilized to the full extent. The enumerators in the zammddri 
divisions were all zamindari village officers who could not be got to discipline satisfactorily. There 
wore frequent complaints of wilful neglect, insubordination and carelessness against them. The 
I’eiisus Act was promulgated too late to be of much use. If passed earlier than it was done, it would 
have obviated some difficulties felt. 

SvhfiduhH^ tndf^»lh and xuppli / — Vide table below : — 


1 

.iO pagen 
ijooka. 

1 30 pagva 
tiooicM. 

20 pagoM 
baokM. 

1 

10 pages 1 
hooka. 

1 

1 

Total I 

enumeration 

hooka. 

Loose 

sohednles. 

Honae 

1 holder'a 

1 aohednlea. 

1 

^ Original indonl 

r«/t» Itittara Non. 711—133, Cmiaua, 6th Bept. A 

~ 'l 

7th Oot. '90. j 

344, (KX) 

d.OOO 

j Total aupply 

M14 

1 ,209 

8,210 

0,978 

U5,29t) j 

41,332 

2,640 

1 Achially iaMiiad 

... : t,738 

1.201 

3,085 

! 0,831 

ir>,856 1 

30,810 

2.600 

1 

Not used 

7(5 

98 

I2r, 

1 042 

1 

941 i 

10,522 

140 


HoMfholdMhedaUt , — Thet^e were issued only to Kuropoans and Americans, East Indians and to 
some Native Christians, and odueated and respectable native gentlemen (mostly officials). Number 
actually issued and used was 255, number received 2,640, number issued about 2,600. 

I do not advocate their extension, except to the classes above named, and even this I deprecate. 
The collection of these schedules on the morning after the census is attended with risk and inconvenience, 
an<l they were generally badly filled up. Probably the householders never take the trouble to master 
the instructions printed on them before beginning to fill them. 

The manual for (diargo- superintendents and supervisors was found most useful, and the* rules 
tlievein were supplemented by subsidiary instructions issued by this office. 

The block lists were generally prepared by the enumerators and in the taluk offices under the 
supervision of supervisors and the tansildars or deputy tahsildars. They were written in most 
taluks before and in the rest either in the course or after close of the preliminary census. Where it 
was done after the preliminary census, it was perhaps done with a view to secure greater accuracy and 
obviate the necessity of having to correct the Already marked page numbers of the enumeration books. 
'Fho procedure does not appear to have (•aused any inconvenience, however, os the original building 
lists served the same purpose as the block fists were intended to. 

Mode and extent of cAsc/tmy.— This was done by a house -to-house visitation and verifying of the 
schedule entries by the supervisors, and to a small extent by the charee-superintendents also. In this 
way over 10 per cent, of the enumerator’s work was examined and the rest by a simple scrutiny and 
correction, in some cases the supervisors accompanied their enumerators (the least efficient of them) 
and personally watched their work by pointing out mistakes and correcting them. 

General opinion an to tins acenraep of th prelimimry record, — Favourable. 

Time occupied in taking the final census— four to twelve hours. 

Owing to death, sickness, absence or other causus, new men had to bo appointed as enumerators 
for the final census. The total number so appointed was over 120. This course is inadvisable hut 
inevitable. 1 am inclined to consider that the disadvantages apprehended from such a step could be 
obviated by training a number of reserve enumerators and keeping them ready for service. Reserve 
was kept in nome taluks, for example Atmakur. Where procured, the reserve was with difficulty 
< onstitutod, espefually in the zamindari division. 

It was not practicable for the supervisors to adequatelv check the enumerators’ work on the census 
night. They, however, visited as many blocks as possible and even watched the wo^ of such as 
required help by accompanying them and seeing the enumeration done in their presence for a few houses. 
The charge-superintendents encamped where the travellers were expected to be large and supervised 
personally the work done. 

There were no fairs or festivals in this district. 
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The dietriot lail in Nellore town wns the only large jail which was constituted a distinct block, 
and enumerated dv the jailor under the supervision of the charge-su^rintendent. The sub-iailn 
were.oeiiBUsed by fne ordinary enumerators or by the ofRcers in charge. There were no tracts where, 
the census was taken by day, nor anywhere the census extended more than one day. 

The people are reported to have generally, willingly and promptly furnished information, though 
perhaps some looked upon the census as the precursot* of an impending famine. 

There were four prosecutions ordered under the Act, two in Nellore municipality, one in Venkatagiri 
and another in Pdldr division. Sanction in the last two cases was withdrawn, as the enumerators, who 
first neglected their work, did it properly after warning. In the first two, 2 Muhammadans Hyder 
'Sahib and Mir Hussain, Were charged under section 10(/i) for wilfully refusing to answer questions put 
to them by the enumerator and convicted under section 7 and sentenced td fines of Es. J and Rs. 5. 

The results of thd census are, I believe, more accurate than those of 1881. 


Extract from tlie Rqyort of O. Wolfe^Hdurratf^ Acting CollrctAr of Cuddapah, 

• On receipt of youy circular No the tahsildars were instructed to obtain .the necessary 
information and Sdbmit the statements therein prescribed. Statements in vernacular, somewhat 
altered in arraneemont, were printed and issued with instructions ns to*the nccesfaiy information that 
had to be embodied therein. Three difier^nt kinds of statements had to be printed (1) for villages • 
with i — 10 hamlets, (2) for villages with 1—20 hamlets and (S) for the^se with 1—40 hamlets. Thp 
4nformati6n obtained from the village karnams in form No. 1 formed the foundation for the preli- 
minary arrangements Und with the kid of this statentent Nos. 2 and 3 were prepared. Statement No. 1 
prepared by the karnams was checked in the taluk offices and statements Nos. 2 and 3 duly prepared. 
The area and number of villages therein entered were checked with the aid Of the revenue accounts. 
Discrepancies in arep wore poted and explained. The sun^ey area, as modified with the subsequent, 
errata up to the date of compilation, was adopted as far as available. The census divisions, vii., 
blocks, circles and charges were then foinied and maj s were drawn up showing delineations in the 
difi'erent colours as required in the circular. In lomo cates scroll maps showing the village bounda- 
rieb were utilized. The maps were taken as guides to see that no village was •omitted’;* the villago* 
list was examined! with the map. It will be seen frOm statement No. 3 that the maximum number of 
houses per block and circle ajd not exceed 94 and 1,404 respectively, and the number of blocks per 

• circle was ‘not more than 45. Subsequent to the submission of this statement, the revision of the 
blocks seemed P^cessory as per your instructions. ,Tho maximum limit, hov^’^er, did rot go beyond* 
•100. Every cflFort was made to lower the, limit, but the poor state of the district in 6 ecu rihg the 
requisite number of enumerators and supervisors taxed the resources of the tahsildar. Though the 
maximum range of a block was somewhat large,. the arrangements were made with sufficient care, so 
as .to enable the enumerators to do fheir work without difficulty, and the supervisors to closely check 
the work done by the enumerators. 

9omo difficulty uas anticipated in numbering the detached hoiscs, euch as the huts of the 
Lambadies, Erikalas and Vaddas, &c., which may not be provided v ith proper doors. Instructions 
were given that, if it was not possible to paint the mimbers on the wails, woodcn'plnnlls with the 
house numbers painted on them were to he obtained and fastened upon such houses. 

Tar was used for numbering thcr houses in all taluks, except in p portion of Kadiri where red 
ochre was used. It was purchased by the tahsildars and supplied to the village officers. 

The census mimbers are even now seen, and if tar is nsed, I am of opinion that the numbers will 
last until the final census, even if the numbering werf fione earlier. 

In the marginally noted taluks there was some difficulty in ‘getting, the requisite number of 

• • * ‘ enumerators, there b^'ng no sufficient men in those villages who* 

Proddntni^ Cuddsptfh, could understand the rules and fill in the schedules. The difficulty 

kX. PuUinipet and ^ overcome by slfahtly increasing the kize of 

the blocks in some places without any degroe of inconveifienco t6 
tke enumeratora. The appointments of certain supervisors in Madanapallo and Proddutur taluks 
from the judicial establishments (munsiff courts) was objected to ’by 'the District Judge. Some of 
them were, however, spared. Some difficulty was also experienced from the D.P.W. The greater 
part of the duty fell on thk Eevenho Department. Other taluks and the Municipality of Cuddapah 
felt no difficulty on this score. 

There were no festivals in the district on the census night. . 

, The following statement gives* the jparticulars in regard to hooks and schedules : — 


• 

• 

Nurober 
. indented. 

Number 

■applied. 

Number 

iaeued. 

Number Cot 
iasued. 

Number 
iMued blit 
not need.* 

iBooks • . . . 

2,100 1 

14,21.5^ 



' 13,037 

4(178 

270 

Loose schedules., j 

355,496 

«3,130 

53,074 

56 

3,689 
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householders’ schedules were issued to Europeans and Eurasians and to a few respectable 
natives. The total number of such schedules issued was 127. No doubt the extension of %e use 
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of s(;ho dales will, to a cousiderable oxtent, minimixe thd labour of .the euuiaerator, but it'ia 
doubtful whether tho pei^le would be able tQ ooxupreheud tb© iT\ ©«.nih y of the several instniotions 
printed on the reverse of the sohedutes. It would, therefore, I thinks be^ better to limit their use 
to such persons who specially apply for them, discretioii being used for oomplianoe or otherwise'. 

In the matter of house-numbering, tho tahsildars wer^ ordered to select a village neiyr their head- 
4 iiartor 8 and number the houaon themselves, so as to familiajriso themselves with the actual working 
of the rules. They wore then to call iu their revenue inspectors ^nd go through another vUlage ^tn 
theni. ‘The revenue inspectors were ordered to select three or four oonvenienuy situated villages in 
their hrkas, call in their karnaHis and reddies from .villages around* and instruct them. 

A progress report was ordered to be submitted by the tahsildars ©very Satiirday: The itahsUdars 
also made speo^l arrangements to secure weekly reports from all the villages. Those progress reports 
wore reviewed in tho Oollectoc’s oflioe and olftods lagging behind were stirred upi * 

Tho preliminary record was commenced in tho .district ‘during the first week of January and 
completed on the 20th February 1891, PuUampet taluk being the last. 

The preliminary record on, the whole 'was accurate and satisfactoi^y done. 

. The enumerators eniunen^ted the blocks and first made entries in manuscript schedules and after 
subsequent check by the supervisors by houso-to-house visitation as far as practicable, the entries were 
frausferred to the printed schedules. .This was subsequently examined by the oharge-superintendents 
and the tahsildars and here and there by the divisions officers. 

Most of the enumerators completed .thieir work in a couple of' hours, some took longer period. 

. There wore only very few cases wnere the whole night whs occupied, this being neeessaruy the ease 
bi the case of travellers da roads. . 

Every attempt was made to secure the servico>.of the same enumerator, both for the compilation ol . 
the preliminary record and for the final census. There was, however, a reserve of men in some 
and a necjessity for their services was not appreciably felt. • • \ 

On tho night of the census day the supervisors went round a large number of houses in their .cixdes 
checking the entries made by the enumerators. * In the municipality and'other important villages the . 
census officers first mot at a particular ' place, then marched out to thmr divisions and after the con- * 
elusion of the work met j^gain anil dUpersedi The euperintendonts camped themselves in diffesent 
* •places apd watched the work of the enumerators and the. supervisors. 

There were neither fairs nor festivals on the night ot the census day in this district. 

The inmates of tho district jail were enumerated by tho jail authorities .and those in, the sub- 
jails and dispensaries by the ordinary enumerators of thi blocks in which they we(e situated. . The 
‘canal authorities made asrangemenM for the enumeration ol the canal population. 

There were no special* tracts where arrangements' for talrag the census by day were necessary. 
The Hill people, such as Yanadis, Erikelas and the cowherds in the jungles, were enumerated by men 
ef the Forest Department. 

There were no tracts in the district where the census extended over more than a day. 

It is reported that some o{ the people (it first secifred to Have thought tiiai the taking of the census 
was a preliminary step for the intreduotion of a new tax, but this impression seems to have soon eieaiied 
away. A very geuosal prevails iu the sub-divUion tlmt tho taking of the oensUs is the 

cause of the present suaroity. Mahaminadans were the only class of people that were a little obstinate 
ingivug the enumerators tho requisite* info cmation. On the wjiole not much difficulty wasMt in 
getting the necessary helps and bringing the census to a successful terminatipfi. 

Tlicoo cases, one from PuUampet, one from MadahapaUe another from BUyaohdli,' were 
reported for prosecution under the Oensus Act.« .The case from Pttllampet was that of, an enumerator ' 
who refused to do the work and to receive tho appointment order, my predecessor saw from the 
ciTcumstahcos of the case no sufficient reason tp sanction the prosecution. Ime case from IfadanapaUe 
wUs that of a Tillage Magistrate, who was appointed Un enuoterator And negledted to commonoa tho 
preliminary census in good time and delayed the* same . considerably. The enumexatiDr was . also 
reported to have refused to rec^^ive the enumeration bookj when offered by tho supervisor. In this 
case my*predo6essof punished the enumerator departmentaUy. The'.thfrd case was from HUyaoh6ti, 
and it was to the effect that a householder Ihad obliterated the Oensus numbei^. given to his house afid 
assaulted the enumerator in the discharge of his duties. I punished , him by a sentence of one day’s 
imprisonment for assault. 

Every attempt, has been made to secure figurds as accurate as possible, but as noithmg human .is 
perfect, there may be some omissions. ' ’ ' ' . . 

The population of males exceeds that of the females, wsuce proOf to my mind that the records are 
incorrect. ’ 


Extract from the< Report of 0. Kirngh, Eaq.^ OoUeotor of Kumool, 

• ... . 

• The Usts -of viUages received from tahsildars were oheclked in this office by comparing them with 
tlie .printed list of villages maintained in this office as. weU as with tha revenue semement registers 
and the viffagewar oensus returns of 1881, and were approved and adopted after all omissions and errors 
had been satisbotorily accounted for. * . 

The delineation of tha census divisions as blocks, ckdes and charges on mapii, was done m accord-* 
ance with the instructions contained in circular No. 1, but no use haa Deen made of these maps. 

Th% material used for honto^Dwinborin was a*iiuxtiire ot finely pouiided»OAd rifted ehaoodail end. 
lamp dll. 
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If the numbering had been done earlier, there woidd, 1 think, ^ve been a risk, from the nature 
of the conitKMition, of its l^ooming more or less obliterated by the time of the final census. In some 
eases iu Pattikonda, Nandydl and Sirv-el, the numbers msurkod in August or even later became obli- 
terated and had to be repainted before the final census. . • 

Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining the re(£uisite number of men fir census duty* The 
flifficulty oliiefiy arose from the facts (1) that the district is notoriously backward in point of educa- 
tion ; (2) that the very few private persons who had auyjftidiments of eduoation at all were indifferent, 
it not averse, to serve gratuitously which they were required to do in view of the intentions of the 
Government to limit census charges to tlie smallest |K>saiDle minimum ; (3) that the services as supor- 
visors, of pleaders and otlier private persons, who wore educated and willmg to work gratuitously were 
not availed of to any M)preciable extent, Government having expressed the. opinion that selection for 
that grade of dbnsus officers should bej as far as possible, froip the* official class, as they would bo amen- 
able to control iircase of slackness in thoir duties ; (4) that the services of persons from the police depart- 
ment were not at all -utilised,- except in assisting in the enumeration of the, floating population in 
aooordance with the wislTes of Government ; (/{) that it was a night census and not a day. one ; /6) that 
most of the*reddiea or village headi^in fhis district are illiterate ; (7) that the so? vices of officials fitmi 
the Hegistvaltion Deportment were permitted* by Government to be availed of offiy to a veiy limited 
extent and subject to certain restrictions, and (8) that the hill blocks wdiore the hill tribes, such >as the 
Cheseffius, the Sugalis, &o., live in gudems or sqiaU clusters of huts wrap situated far amidst the 
NaUamalai hills in five out of the eight taluks iu the district^ the distance from the nearest villages being 
in some cases so great as 66 miles. The difficulty experienced with regard to tliis last point was so 
great that the enumeration of the hill tribes in .certain blocks in NandikotkuT' taluk wfiB proaoiinned 
by the tahsildar impossible without due remuneration, and thereupon a sum of Rs. 90 was of necessity 
sanctioned fur procuring the necessary enumerating agency there. With regard to the Kumool 
municipality, however, tno case was different. -Here there- being several public offices, the services of 
these large establishments were freely lent and*th‘erefore the census here was conducted without 
difficulty. As regards Bahganapalle the Nawab says that- with some little difficulty .the requisite 
niimbor of men was obiaintid. * ‘ 

As the preliminary enumeration progressed, reasons appeared for apprehending that the number 
of schedules supplied would bo founa inadequate, and I, accorffingly, sent up supplemental indents to 
the Superintendent, Government Press, direct, as occasion required. . 

The statement given, below exhibits the number of books and 1 <X)h 0 schedules issued, as Velios the 
•umber of those not issu^ or issu^, but not hsed • 
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Householders^ schedules were mostly issued to Europeans and Eurasians, aud to some extent to 
natives of position and education, irro^iectlve of any distinctioiiH of caste. 

As to the advisability ofr extending their use I am of opinion that it should be extended to all 
educated, at^ English-knowing natives. The advisability of employilig them for educated Europeans 
ahd fiprasians is ueyond question. • . ^ 

After the schedule books wore distributed among the enumerators, the supervisor gathered all the 
enumerators of his circle before him, made them read the printed instructions bound in the Ix^k and 
explained any difficulty suggested. The. enumerators were also, made to enumerate a uumbpr of 
ho^es on blank paper and sho^ the same to their resportivo supervisors for correction. 

. Soino tahsiktors report that in a very large nionbei .of instances the whole of the enumeration 
duty of the enumerator was first made -to be conuuittod to writing on blank papers which the 
supervisors went through thoroughly, and the enumerator was afterwards made to copy this into the 
swedule book vdriafm, , ■ . * . 

In some places, as *in*Cumbum and Mdrkdpur, the divisional officer or the tahsildar convened’ 
a nveeting of as many census officers, including, of course, the special charge-superintendents as could 
possibly a^nd and oisoussed in det^ numerous points which had to be attended to. Here the 
mstruotions were road and every census officer present was given an opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
conversant with what he had to da and of having his doubts and difficulties cleared away. . 

This method on an extensive scale is, in my opinion; very desirable. ' 

The printed instructions to enumerators and the manual for charge-superintendents and supervison 
wer^ um with Gie* greatest advantage. The. pUm.of binding printed of mstruotions to enu- 
saisrator8*in. every bopk, was a gredt oonveniehce to the enumerator, affording a jeady.referehoe lor 
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any doubts or difflcnlties occurring to Um. The manual for oharg6?superintendent8 and auj^^erviaore,* 
too, wM very useful and convenient in the melhod in which the several portions of the subject dealt- 
with were arraufl^ and it was rendered much more by having embodied in it the instruotiona ta 
enumerators and the specimen instructioua also* . 

The preliminaiy record was checked in all oases by the supervisors, and in* a few selected cases 
here and there by the charge-superintendents. It was also checked to a large extent by divisional 
officers, tahsildars, deputy t^sildars and revenue inspectors in the course of their toiurs. 

The record was thoroughly scrutinised by the supervisors, who examined evoiy entry made in the 
enumeration books Of all the blocks in their circles, correcting all palpable errors and supplying omis- 
sions, and most of them were checked by actual peiisonal verification rrom door to door. 

The time occupied in taking the%nal census ranged from 4wo to eight hours or about five hours 
oil an average for the district. In Banganapalle it took seven hours on the average from 7 f.m. to 2 a.m. 

The number of oases in which men who did not prepare the preliminary jreoord were employed 
as enumerators at the final census was 72. General opinion does not favohr this course, for a man 
who takes up a block for the first time for the final census, a*fe^ days before it, is not likely to have 
so thorough an acquaintance with it as pne who has worked over it from the very beginuing. 

No fairs ot festivals took place in the district on the census night, except a festival in Banganapalle 
village belonging to the political state of the same name. For this purpose, . 4G special enumefators 
wore appointed hy the Nawab tb afay at aU the points of entrance to the village. These enumerated all 
visitors to tho festival and gave them each' a ticket with instruction^ to show it to any*others who might 
attempt enumerating again. 

The tract's whore the ( onsus 'wras taken by day were certain localities situated far inside the 
Nallnmalai hills in tho Nandikotkur, Nandy^l, Si^el, Cumbum and Mdrkfipur taluks of this district, 
where the hill tribes such as the Chenchus, the Sugalis, the Ijambadies and other similar classes live in 
what are caQed gudems or small clusters of huts. The names of the villages to which these localities 
belong, tbeir distanco from such villages and detailM particulars of number of huts, &c., are given in 
the revised list approved of by Government in its order, No. 81, Bevenuo Department, dated 8th 
January fast, the original list in which several changes were subsequently made as hquae-numbering 
progressed having already been approved of by Government in its order, No. 5056, Revenue, dated l«5th 
August 1890, printed in G.O., No. 1000, Revenue, dated 9th December 1890. • Tho arrangements for 
botn the preliminaiy record and the final census of these tracts differed from those pursued for the 
census on . tho plains. The preliminary census of the6e blocks was taken by tho karuams of tha 
respective villages to which they belonged, a separate enumerator for one or more blocks, ^s the case 
required; having been appointed for the final census only. The supervisors, too, for the preliminary 
recordVere*the revenue inspectors of the respective firkas, special supervisors having been appointed 
for the final census only. This special arrangement was approved of by Government in order, 
No. 877, Revenue, dated 29th May 1890. With regard to the final census of those Mil tribeSa day census 
was recommended in consideration of the wildness of the country, and the distances,^ in some cases so 
much as 66 miles, that had to bo travelled by the enumerators ; and this recommendation was approved 
of by Government }n order, No. 5086, Revenue dated 15th August 1890, quoted above. . The day fixed 
was the 27th Feb];uary on which the final enumeration commenced at 6 a.m. and continued till the 
evening according to the size and strength of the blocks. Oonsidering the difficidties to be encountered 
in gathering these hill tribojf foV the final census, foeding*them at the cost of Government was liad 
recourse to as at the census of 1881, and Bs. '180 were bu^eted for under this head (v^e corre- 
^ndenco ending with your letter, No. 208, da|ed 11th ^bruary 1891). On the final census 
day, that is, on the 27th February, food (cooked oholmn with condiments) was prepared under flie 
supervision of the enumerators and supervisors and thie hill tribes were fed in crowds at convenient 
distances. Owing to this attraction, it is reported that all the hill tribes, together with their famUieB 
and children, attended, and the census of these tracts is thus stated to have been taken without difficulty 
and accurately. . . ‘ 

There were no tracts in this district where the census extended over more than h day. 

The demeanour of the people with regard to the census has been satisfactory! The present census 
having been the ^ird that nas been taken within the past twenty yea^, the people have got aocus- 
tomed to it, and look upon it with indifference. The old prejudices- against census-taking, such M 
that it was intended to be preliminary to the introduction ox a new tax, Ac., have almost £ed away 
by this time, except among some of the rudest. Kuradol Musalmans.* On the 25th February a lot of 
Musalman widows and others ropresented in pdblio that they had been made to understand that theii 
children were to be carried away at the census. I had explained to them the real objects of the 
census and that they had no reason to be afraid. 

There were no prosecutionil among tho people for any kind of ^esistanoe or obstructivencss ta 
census-taMng. Among the census officers, however, there was a single case of prosecution under the* 
Census Act in this distnet. ... 

The general opinion of my divisional officers and tahsildars with regard to this point * is that the 
. * ^ census was accurate, and I am decidedly, of opinion that ibis is the 

Accuracy of census. regards the resident pppularion. mth regard to Banga-, 

napalle, the Nawab s4ys that the census in his territory was perfectly accurate. 


Extract from the Report o/R, Sewell^ Enq,^ OoUeeton'.of Belldry, 

Sketch maps showing the census* blocks; cirdia and charges for each of the right .taluks,, two 
municipalities, anA' for the military cantonment at BeUary^ were *pirepared by the o&ers obnoemed, 
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and iubmitted to this office, with statement No. II. These mans and statiments proved that the 
ilrhcde of the district was taken up for census, and that no portion tnereof had escaped notice of census 

officers. 

Some of the tahsildars report that these'maps were made use of in anportioning the charges and 
drdes allotted for each superintendent and supervisor respectively, and that extracts thereof were 
furnished to them at the time of the census. 

If the numbering had commenced earlier than August 1890, the numbers would not have lasted 
until the final census more than seven months’ time. 


Except in Kiidligi, Hadagalli, Hospet and Ad6ni taluks and in the Ad6ni municipality no diiil* 
culty was felt in obtaining the requisite number of men. In the ab ovo taluks the persons selected 
for census duty failed to comeat the last moment, or were perfectly illiterate ; but arrangements 
were promptly made to obviate the inconvenience caused by such men to the census officers. 

The annual festival, at llfylar in Hadagalli taluk, took place at the time of the final census. 

The Head Assistant Collector in charge of Hospet division was 
deputed to supervise the census arrangements. He acted as special 
charge-suporinteiident, assisted by the rnarginally-noted staff. 

The statement appended in the margin shows the number of 
householders' schedules issued. 

These sohodules were issued for the most part in the Bellary 
municipality to the members of European and Eurasian community, 
and to a few native gentry. Those distributed to taluks were 
issued to the officers of the survey, settlement, revenue and ff)re8t 
doportments, and to missionaries who were out in camp on the 
census night, their establishments being enumerated by the ordinary 
enumerators. 

Owing to the low state of education in this district, T do not recommend the extension of the use 
of these schedules to any but the educated classes of the Europeati, Eurasian and native community. 

The preliminary census was commenced and closed earlier in taluks than in municipalities accord- 
ing to the census superintendent’s instructions issued in his circular No. 27. 

IJe entries made hy the enumerators on blank sheets of paper were first examined by supervisors 
and allowed to bo copied in the i)rmted scliedidos. 

Not less than 10 per cent, of the entries in the printed schedules wore chocked by supervisors, ilie 
errors being corrected imder their initials. 

The final census took about six hours on an average. It took from throe to four hours loniror 
to census the pilgrim population at Mylar. 

The winual * Kamikum ’ festival at Mylar in Hadagalli taluk occurred at the time of the final 
census. The Acting Head Assistant Collector, Mr. O. E. L. Campbell, was the special charge- 
superintendent. A copy of the report on the arrangements made him is enclosed. 

^ British officer and about 50 rank and file wore encamped near Tornagallu in Hospet taluk on 
the night census (2fith February 1891). Arrangements were made in communujatiun with 

the station staff officer to have these men enumerated by a non-commissioned officer, a householders’ 
schedule being given for the use of the British officer. 


26 Bupotviiurfi. 
209 enumorsters. 


Numbor. 

iMiied. 


Harpsnahsili 6 

Addni 6 

Mylar festival 2 

Bollary municipality . . 405 

Ad(5ni do. 3 

Military limits , . . 160 


There were no traot. in this distriet whore tlio eeiwiw was taken by day or where it extended over 
more than one day. 

Some of the LinffayaU in Zfidlijfi, HarpanahaUi and Hadagalli taluks, sent in petitions eloimina 
to be retrod as Brdhmans. After some discussion they gave in and were entered as LiiiKavats 
Bamn^ this, the demeanour of tho people was, on the whole, satisfactory, though in the beginninir 
they miBunderstojid the intention of Government in faking the census, many declaring it to he onlv a 
step towards fresh taxation. ^ 


• instituted under the Census Act against 12 persons.-3 inKddligi taluk and 9 

in the Bellary muniapaUty. Two were prosecuted under clause (r) for refusing to answer, 2 under 
clause (a) for refusing to act as census officers and to do census work, and 8 under clause (f) for 
defacing oensus numbers of section 10 of the Census A<,-t. ^ ' 


In the taluk of Aldr a settlement clerk, who was appointed as supervisor, wrote false 
reports as if ho had remained in his circle and examined the work, while, in fact, ho was in 
He was reported by the tahsildar to his (supervisor’s) superior officer, who dismissed him. 

The census may be said to be, on the whole, accurate. 


weekly 

Bellary. 


on Me (derations in connection with the cenaua taken in the State of Sandur in 1891. 

““ di£Boulty in checking tho list of villages liy comparison with tho revenue lists. In 
fact they were prepared from the revenue accounts. 

Some difflcuUy was experienced in obtaining the requisite number of enumerators, which was 
*t iSTdBce^ tekmg seven hoys from tlie Middle Si^ool and training them under tho eye of tho Dewan 

Householders’ sched Jos were issued only to Europeans and Eurasians. Only six were issued 
S nil®!!.**®* to extend their use to the native population of Sandiir, where those able 

to fil} them in correctly are so very few in number lind the general intelligence of tho people is so low, 

118 
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The timo occupiod hi taking the final censue waa one night, and only one peraon was employed in 
it who had not prepared the preliminary record. 

The people, with but few exceptiona, gave without difficulty the information asked for by the 
ceueuH officers. No proaecutiona were found neceaaary. 

The oenHua of 1891 of the Randfir State may be taken an fairly accurate. 


Report on the Cemm of the Pilgritm at Mylar by JF. E, Jardine^ E9q,f Acting Head 

Anmiant Collector, 

The principal festival at Mylar known aa KarmkuM took place on the 25th February ,1 $91. A 
week before it Mr. Campbell, the ohargo^auperinteudont, went to the place with all hie office 
eatablishuient, and had the camping ground staked out in oonvonient plots to facilitate the 
enumeration of the pilgrims halting there. The ground was divided into 300 blocks and 30 circles. 
About 20 carts, pals or tents, were ordinarily assigned to each enumerator as a block, and 200 (or 10 
blocks) to a supervisor as a circle ; taking each caH, pal or tent, to accommodate on an average of 10 
persons, so that the number of persons to be enumerated by each enumerator was fixed at 200 and the 
number in each circle at 2,000. 

In arranging tlie lines of pals, tents or carts, streets of convenient width were formed at a con- 
venient distance from each other, with other streets crossing the first at right angles. 

The limits of enumerators* blocks were indicated by means of red-colored flags set up at every 
twentieth cart., pal or tent ; and similarly the limits of each circle by means of wliite flags of a 
larger size. These flags were assigned certain serial numbers and were fixed at the usual camping 
grounds at the rate of two flags for each enumerator*s block and two for each supervisor’s circle. 

With the aid of the police, &c., pilgrims and shopkeepers, &c., were, as far as possible, made to 
settle themselves within these blocks, but in cases where they persisted in camping* away from these 
fixed places, the area so occupiod by thorn was divided into convenient blocks on the morning of the 
4;enBUS day itself. 

Pilgiums commenced to assemble from the 24th and before eve of the 25th the whole place was 
crowded and after the utterance of the prophecy at 5 r.H. they began to disperse and before 8 p.m* 
on the 26th nearly half the population had left the place for their destinations, as the ceremonies were 
all over by that timo, 

Mr. Knight, the Assistant Collector of Dharwar (Bombay Presidency), who was deputed to be 
cliarge-superintendont of certain villages, bordering on the other side of the Tungabhadra river, had 
tdso visited Mylar to confer on matters connected with the census at Mylar, and m consultation with 
him it was arranged that the remaining pilgrims at Mylar should not be permitted to leave the place 
after 5 p.u, unless they were enumerate. The pilgrims were accor(^gly warned, by beat of tom- 
tom, to remain in their respective camping places and the evening services of temple, &c., were olosed 
at 7 r.M, in consultation with the trustee of the pagoda; likewise the merry-go rounds, swings, Ac., 
and places where pilgrims resorted to fre<iuently. 

At 8 p.M. on the 26th the enumeration of the population was commenced under lamp-light and 
w’as completed by 4 a.m. the next morning. 

Bpecial aiTongements wore made for censusing the pilgrims who wished to leave the place during 
night and the enumerators who were appointed on these roads were supplied with printed tickets. 
They furnished one ticket under their initials to each person enumerated by them. 

Pilgriuis who stayed iu the village with their friends or relations or on the pials of houses were 
treated as visitors at such houses and were enumerated accordingly by the stan entertained by the 
tahsildar for the village. They were not included in the floating population. But all persons who 
were put up in temples, niantapams or other nlaoos of public resort were like the rest of the pilgrims 
treated as noating population and enumeratea accordingly. 

But as the survey staff left the district before February, and as it was considered undesirable to 
get the spare men from tbe taluks of Hosuet and Kudligi on account of tbe long distance, most oi 
me men were selected from the taluks of Hadagalli and Ilarpanahalli and from cunong the intelli- 
gent men assembled at Mylar for the festival including the police officers. 

The total number of pilgrims enumerated amounted to only to 23,538. 

There were 209 enumerators and 26 supervisors, and 187 of the former and 8 of the latter were 
non-officials. All those men rendered their services gr$tuitously. 


Extract from the Report of W, O, Underwood^ Esq,^ Collector of Anantapur. 

The villages were divided into blooks, each block containing from 1 to 98 houses. The n4e 
restricting the number of houses in each block to 60 had to be deviated from on acnoux^t of the difficulty 
of proouiTng enumerators. 

The divisions were not delineated on maps as required in the oiroular owing to diffie\ilty qf 
effecting it. 

Much difficulty was experienced in procuring competent hands for supervisors and onumerato^i^ il^ 
some of the taluks where almost all the mma<da8 of the taluk office were posted as supervisors 
the prejudice of current work and the talux establishment was overworked. 
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There were no festivals and no special tracts in which the census was not taken on the night of 
the 26th February. 

Householders’ schedules were issued to all the resident Europeans and Eurasians as well as the 
Natives who were mostly officials acquainted with ^glish. The number issued was 64. It is, no 
doubt, advisable to extend the use of householders* sch^ules, as much as it is practicable to do so. 

Previous to the filling in of schedules ouch supervisor assoinblod all the ouiimerators in his 
circle in one place and explained to them in the vernacular the instructions given in the schedule 
books for filling up the same. The doubts that arose to the supervisors and enumerators were checked 
by the charge-superintendents. Much use was made of the printed instructions to enumerators 
and the manual for charge-superintendents and supervisors. 

The enumerators after being instructed according to the rules wore made to fill in specimen 
manuscript schedules to avoid mistakes when left alone in enumeration. The mistakes committed by 
them and the doubts they had were then and there cleared up. The doubts and mistakes of one 
enumerator wore explained to others. 

The printed instructions were everywhere found sufficient, and when needful the manual of 
instructions was consulted and were of great help to the officers concerned. 

The people everywhere, as a general rule, easily gave the information required without any 
annoyance. A few litdiammadanB at Amarapur and some Lingayats at Madakasira and Madhodv in 
Madakasira taluk gave some trouble. The former refused to give any information as regards their 
females, but the tahsildar iaBjpocte<l the place and settled the matter amicably. The latter (Linga- 
yata) also refused to give any information till they were returned in the schedules as Brdhmans. But 
this difficulty was finely overcome and nothing worthy of note occurred. There were no prosecutions 
under the Census Act. 

The results of the census can safely he said to be accurate inasmuch as there was efficient cheek 
and thorough supervision of the work of tlie enumerators. 


Kvtract from the Report of U. E* Elliot Viee-Premient^ Madras Municipal (hnamisHion, 

The first steps consisted in dividing tlie divisional map into blocks, each block containing from 
60 to 500 houses. These blocks were then outlined on the map with five different colours and so 
arranged that no two blocks colored alike came next to each other. 

The maps were then given to the overseers with instructions as to the way in which the number- 
ing was to be carried out. See Appendix A. This work was commenced on the 1st of August 1890 
and was finished on the «31st of October 1890. 

As most of the blocks thus colored on the map contained more than 60 houses, it was necessary to 
sub-divide them, and a clerk on Bs. 15 a month was told off to each division to assist the overseer in 
dividmg the blocks up so as to contain about 60 houses ; care was taken to arrange that each new 
blocsk commenced ancf ended at a corner of a street where it was possible. 

A number was then given to each block and this was written on the map. 

The division was then divided into circles, each circle containing about ten blocks. The circles 
were then numbered and written on the map. There were 1,287 blocks and 113 circles. 

It was origipally intended that the clerks in the Government employ should assist in the prelimi- 
nary as well as the final census, but this idea was afterwards abandoned, and their services were 
only availed of for the final census. 

In order to take the preliminary census it was necessary to employ paid onmuorators ; accord- 
ingly the supervisors selected 249 enumerators for the preliminary census, which was commenced on 
the 28rd January and finished on the 1 4th February. 

The staff employed in the preliminary census consisted of — 

8 charge-superintendents, 

8 assistant ^ar^-superintendents, viz. : — 

^ the Public. Works overseers, 

72 supervisors, and 
249 paid enumerators. 

The preliminary record was very carefully (5ompiled. 

In the final census the staff employed comprised — 

8 charge-superintendents, 

8 assistant ohar^ e-superintendents, 

72 Bupervisoris 

1,465 enumerators. 418 of whom were paid, 974 were officials and 73 municipal 
employes. 

The paid enumerators were drawn principally from clerks out of employ and students. 

The system of employing Government clerks for final census was very satisfactory on the whole. 
There was practically no difficulty in those officials finding the houses in the block to which they were 
allotted, l^e system of numbering the houses assisted them greatly in this respect. In a lew 
instances the numbers were obliterate, but these were readily traced ffropi the numbers of the neigh- 
bouring doors. The numbering was finished four months before the final census, which gave ample 
time for obtaining ihe necessary information for the preliminary census and it is not advisable that 
this period bo restricted to any great extent on future occasions. 
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15,200 householders’ schedules were issued from the office, but there is no record of the quantity 
used. Very few native householders’ schedules wore issued, and they might be dispensed with on a 
future occasion. It is strongly recommended that householders’ schedules be used in future for the 
preliminary census only and returned to the enumerators seven days before the final census, except in 
the cases of jails, hospitals,. hotels and clubs. On the evening of the final census, the householders’ 
schedules could be corrected by the enumerators, where any change had taken place. 

The final census was commenced at 8 p.m. on the 26th February and nearly all the work was 
finished by midnight, though there wore some exceptions. From personal observation of the work of 
enumerators during the night and from the reports of the charge-superintendents there is no doubt 
that the work was systematically and conscientiously performed. The Superintendent of Census 
Operations accompanied the Vice-President, Public Works Department, on inspection during the night 
and expressed his satisfaction at what he saw. 

TraveUers by road were taken by the police at the toll-gates. Persons found sleeping under the 
trees were also enumerated by that agency. 

Within military limits the military authorities compiled the census returns. 

The census of Buckingham Canal was taken by the Executive Engineer. 

The census of the jails, hospitals and hotels wore taken by those in charge. 

In the 3rd division the proportion of males to females differs from the average throughout the 
town, but this may be due to the fact that a large number of students and merchants from the west 
coast dwell in this part of the town. Two blocks consisting of 668 persons were checked carefully 
after the census was over, and the returns were found to be practically correct. On the whole, 
inhabitauts wore willing enough to give the information required, the greatest difficulty being met with 
in the Muhammadan quarters. In one instance a man refused to give the information at the final 
census, and when prosecuted, he pleaded alibi, and that he was not responsible for those who refused ; 
the case was dismissed. 

The definition of a house was laid down in circular No. Vr, dated Ootacamund, 28th April 1890. 
A house is a dwelling place of one or more families with their servants, having a separate principal 
entrance from the common way. In carrying out this definition, houses were numbered which were 
omitted on previous occasions ; hence the increase in the number of houses is due to the definition more 
than to actual increase of dwellings. The increase in population, too, may be due in some measure ta 
the system adopted in carrying otit the census. 


Extract from the Report of J, H, A, Tremenheerey Acting ColMor of ChingUput, 


Census divisions were delineated on maps, and these were made use of in dividing each taluk 
into convenient circles and charges and in chocking circle lists. 

Had the numbering been completed earlier it is doubtful if the numbers would have lasted 
without obliteration untu the final census. 

Beyond some correspondence with the heads of other departments relative to the deputation of 
their subordinates on census duty, no difficulty was experienced in obtaining the reejuisite number of 
men. But the Deputy Collector, Saidipet division, and the ohainaan of the Oonjeeveram munici- 

S ality, report that tney experienced some difficulty in securing the services of competent men for the 
aiddpot taluk and the coast-lying villages of the Ponn^ri taluk and for the Conjeeveram munici- 
pality. 

The schedules were issued to Europeans, Eurasians and natives who could read and write English 
well. Their supply was to be restricted to such as could intelligently fill them in. 

Schedules were first written by enumerators in manust^ript and they were corrected by the super- 
visors concerned before being copied in printed schedules. 

Though the printed instructions to enumerators and the manual for charge-superintendents and 
supervisors were elaborate and of much use to them, yet they were not sufficiently exhaustive to remove 
all room for doubt. 


The time occupied in taking final census is noted below : — 
Sub-division taluks — 

Tiruvallur ) 

The whole night of 26th February 1891. 


Ponn6ri 
Saiddpot 

Oonjeeveram muni 
Pallavaram 
Mount 
Poonamallee 


icipality 


7 P.M. — 3 a.m. 

8 P.M. —12 midmght. 
2 hours in the nignt. 

Do* 


A sufficient number of enumerators was kept in reserve in all the taluks and the municipality 
to take the place of a few men that were absent during final census. 

The festivals which were to be celebrated in two of the temples at Oonjeeveram on the night of 
the final oensus were postponed to otlior dates, the evening service in temples and mosques was 
arranged to be performed before 7 p.m. and all bazaars dosed at the same hour. 

The military cantonments in Saiddpet taluk wore enumerated by the military au^oriries con- 
earned under the supervision of the oomtnandants ; people in the jails and reformatory by their res» 
peotivo superintendents, and canal popidation by the department oonoemed. 
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Nowhere iu this difltriot was eonsus Uken by day and in no place did it occupy more than 
24 hours. 

The conduct of the people was, on the whole, good. A few of the villagers appear to have, at 
iirst, thought that the census was a preliminary arrangement for the imposition of fresh taxes, but they 
now* no longer labour under that erroneous (and ridiculous) impression. There were no prosecutions 
under the Act, os all arrangemontB wore made as smoothly as possible. 

The general opinion as to the accuracy of census is that correct statistics have been obtained. 


Kjctract frotn ihv Repin t of »/. //. LeFanu^ Kaq.^ ColMor of North ArcoL 

The statement No. 11 lor Governinont taluks was che<;ked in the divisional offices and in my 
office with reference to the printed alphabetical list of villa|jes supplied by the Settlement Dop(irtment. 
In the CHHH of zamindarios this statement was chocked wuth reference to the paimash registers and 
the vilhigewnr census stateiueiits of 1881. lly way of illustration oi the nature of check exercised in 
this offii e, T omilose a (!opy of the cho<'k slip issued to some of the tahsildars, asking for explanation 
of the discrepancies in the tahsildars* statement No. 11, which will convincingly prove that the best 
possible endeavours havts boon made to secun» accuracy in the preparation of the returns. 

In your (drcular No. 8, a building has been defined as a place used or intended for human habi- 
tation, and para. 8 of the abovo exempted cart-stands,* landing plaeos, &c., fromboing numbered. To this, 
however, 1 made an exception and ordered that cart-stands, called bun dipottas, which have substantial 
compound walls and entrances should be numbered, as gwnorally pouplo live and sleep there during 
nights. A house has been defined by you to mean th<» dwelling place of one or more families with 
residont servants, having a separate principal entrance from the common way, which is not noc.essarily 
a public way. In some parts of this distritd, such as Palmaner and Ohandragiri taluks, there are a 
cluster of detacliod huts witliin a compound wall having a <•0111111011 entrance from the public way, but 
having separate entrances at a little distance from this common entrance. In some cases these huts 
belong to one and th»‘ same p<jrson, one of the huts being used as a kitchen, another as a store-room, 
a tliird as a bed-room, a fourth as a residen<‘e for liis relations or tenants, and so on. In MU(.h cases 
tho cluster of huts, if belonging to one family, has been considered os a single house, the several huts 
being treated as only so many anartmonts of a single house. In cases where more than one family 
lived in atiliister of huts, the aboaes of eocdi family have been given separate numbers to guard against 
possible mistakes. 

I see no serious <jbjection to th<3 numbers being marked at an early stage ; this would, on the 
other hand, facilitate the progress of work, viz., (1) the preparation of the building lists, and 
(2) the tutoring of tho enumerators. There is not likely to be much confusion, as no large number 
of buildings will spring up between th<» date of nuiniM'ring and tlie date of tho census. Tliere is, 
however, the risk of the numbers Ixung obliterated, or worn away by raiu and wind, in cases where 
the numhors have to be markixl on outer walls which have no door, door-frames or a covering roof. 
In such cases the numbers will have to ho painted again a few days befon* the date of the prelimi- 
nary census, which tho village karnam can do in a day without much ado. In fact, tliis was done 
in (Ohandragiri and Palmaner taluks, where houses of the description mentioned above, are to be 
found in almost every village, and to postpone the numbering in toto till a late period to save the 
trifling cost involved in numbering in a few cases would hamper tho progress of the whole oenaus 
work. There was also the risk of the numbers being effaced by white-washing during Pongal feast, 
but this was avoided as tlie authorities took a lit lie precaution and warned tlie house-owners, by beat 
of tom-tom, in villages a few da) s,beforc tlie feast, against causing any injury to the numbers. ‘ 

As a rule, there was not much difficulty in getting competent officers for charge-superintendents. 
Wherever a sub-registrur, hospital assistaut, a department of public works or abk^ri 8ub-ins]>ector 
was available, he was Tiiade a cliargo-suporinteiment, in addition of (^emrse to the tahsildars, taluk 
sheristadars and deputy tahsildars. It was not an easy matter, however, to recruit an efficient staff 
of supervisors and onmnerators, ospefjially in the backward tracts, viz., the northern firkas of Ohittoor 
taluk, ( 'handragiri, PalmaxiAr and Pungandr, Kdlahasti and Kflrvetnagar zamimlaries, wlu^ro the 
people are not so adviinciul as in other parts. The work of enumeration chiefly depended ui»ou tho 
village officials, but in the tracts above mentioned a largo proportion of them, especially ‘the monigars 
who are reddis, are dullards and most of them are marksmen {nic) or cannot even sign their names 
<sorr«ctly. In the zamindari traiits they aro not altogc3ther amenable tu tlio revenue authorities as 
iu Government taluks, and as tho staff is generally ill-organized and ill-mid it is difficult to bring 
them to a sense of their responsiliilities. In Wandiwash, too, where English education has not made 
much progress there was difficulty in procuring an eflliuont staff of supervisors, but unlike s(»me of tho 
northern tracts, there was a good and intelligent staff of onumorntors w'ho wanted very little help in 
mastering the instructions. In Pdldr taluk, tho Javadi hills, the climate of which is notoriously 
unsalubnous and where tho resident population is utterly illiterate, ^ave some trouble ; but as the 
census was taken by day lontf befc^re the date prescribed for the census in tho plains, tho requisite staff 
was provided from tho official class employed on the plains and the work was satisfactorily got through. 

1 may mention that some of tlio officers of other departments, such as sub-registrars and school- 
luasters who were appointed os charge-superintendents and supervisors left their stations to avail 
themselves of the Cliristmas holidrys, and as soon as I disco vorod this during my tours, I brought 
tiiem all to a sense of their duties, by telegraphing to the heads of de]^rtments to order them back 
by wire to their stations forthwith to attend to census work. Theoretically tho officers of all depart- 
ments nr© available for oonsus work, in practice there is a great deal of friction ; all sorts of objections 
are liaised, which would be never admitted in the Revenue Department, and the result was that the 

119 
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great burtht^n fell on the latter depai'tmeut. In the next eeusifs very much more stringent orders 
ebould be iKHUod by Oovornmont to place the oiHcers of other departments at the disposal of the 
(^dlootor without admitting of (obstructive objections. 

The following statement shows the indent and supply of the (census books and schedules, as also 
the number issued, and that not used: — 



I I Number not issued and 

Indi'iit. i Supply. I Number isHUod. number issued but 

I I not used. 
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h 

il 
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■ 

s 

0 
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? . 
s 

II 

21,731 32,901 l.uxi 

24.7ai ! 82,001 8112 1 21 , HU 28.894 I 113 

1 1 1 

1 2,92(.) 

1 

4,507 

419 


Tho total number of housoholders’ wjliedulos indented for and supplied is shown in the above 
tables. These were solely issued to Europeans, EurusiaiiH and NativtJ gentlemen of good education 
and position. I am of opinion tliAt tho supply of tho householders* schedules should be limited only 
to a tuw select men in larg(^ towns who ask for them, undertaking to fill them accuraieljf^ so as to 
minimise th(J trouble aud loss of time iuviilvod in (^orreoting the mistakes, which even educated gentle- 
men are too apt to commit in the absence of some special training in filling up the schedules. It is 
certainly inadvisable to extend tho supply of the schedules to any groat extent. If men of rank and 
position do not like to bo disturbed from sloop on the census night, they may be supplied with tho 
Bchodulos on Ihoir guaranteeing accuracy in their preparation. 

The preliminavy record was commoncod throughout the district on the 6th January 1891, the 
proscribefl date. In the muuicipnlities it was commenced on tho 1 9th January. 

After completing the w<»rk, the enumerators were again made to go round their blocks to verify 
the entries already made. Tho records were subsecpiontly handed over to tho circle suporvisors, 
some of whom repeated the process (if enumeration outright to insure aocurney, wdiile others did so in 
a fair projiortion of the eases. 

The actual work of the enumerators lasted, as a rule, from four to six hours, but tho checking 
wont on all night, and in many cases, even extended to the next morning. 

Tho extent to which men who did not prepare the preliminary recjord were employed as enume- 
rators, &e., was fortunately very limited, being only 69 lu Punganfir and not more than 10 in eacli of 
tho other idares. As all tlie new liands were drawn mostly from tho reserve, carefully instructed, the 
aeouracy of the statistics was not affec^ted. It is certainly undesirable that men, who had not had 
previous notice or time to carefully study the ccmiplicated and elaborate instructions, should bo em- 
ployed at the eleventh hour as enumerators, and it is therefore absolutely necessary to keep a resoi*ve 
of enumerators sufllciently instructed. This reserve should consist invariably of public servants or 
paid uxen, as otherwise there < au be no hold on them to prevent them from absenting themselves at 
the last moment . 

On tho night of the ceiihus all the cliargo-superinteudonts aud supervisors, as also the divisional 
olficorH wore busily engaged iu gc»ing over the work of the enumerators. Nearly all the blocks were 
visited by the supervisors and many also by tho charge-superintendynts. 

There were no fairs or festivals held on the night of the final census. 

There were no military limits or troops on the marcli in this district. The j[>eoplo in hospitals wore 
enumerated by the ordinary enumerators in whose bba ks the buildings were situated. The oificors in 
charge of the sub-jails hail th(» work of censusing the jail population done under their careful siiper- 
vision. 

The Central Jail at VoUons wlii(;li is the ouly largo jail in tho district, was funned into a distinct 
block and the onumoration of tht^ jail population was entrusted to the officer in charge of the jail. 
The preliminary record was taken on tho I9th February and completed within three days. 

The following is the? list of places whore census was taken by day : — 


Taluk. 

Villages. 

• 

'"1, Nayakanrri, Kavanur Thottu and Punangatteri. 

2. Vellaknlln. 

8. Thellai. 

4. Anamalai (hamlot of Athiyur and Kuruviuialai). 
•** 1 6. Sakhajonai fhamlet of Ambdr). 

6. Nayakanori (hamlot of Muniuriiet). 

7. Senganattam (hamlet of Pafamiidi). 

( 8. Kolitiim Medu (hamlet of Virupakshiparam). 

Vclloro 

Arni division 

1. Devikapuram. 

/I. Bampattigiri. 

1 2. Parvathu malai. 

rdlAr taluk 

Id. Kidampollium hill. 

V 4. The Javadi hill villages. 

r 1. The abodes of Thhrthavisis, near tho saored waters, 

Ghandragiri ,.* ... 

) such as PapaviunRam, Akasa ganga, Ac., in tho 

... ... X Tlrumalai hills, 

C 2 . Nagapatia forest. 
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Aa all these villages are situated in the midst of jungles infested by wild boasts and as night enu- 
meration WHS found impracticable in thoin, the htialceusus was ordered to be taken, except in the Java- 
dis, on the luoniing of the ‘27rh February 1891, instead of on the night of the 26th idem. In the Javadi 
hills covering an area of 62 square miles, and consisting of 110 hill villages, the census was taken in 
the first week of Docember 1890, with reference to G.O., No. 902, Eevenue, dated 16th November 1890, 
owing to the extremely malarious charac ter of the place after l)ecombc*r. Bolli the preliminary and 
the final census took place simultaneously, and that during the day time. 'J ho time occupied on the 
whole for finishing the census was seven days. All the 110 villages wore divided into 13 blocks and 
4 circ'les, and placed in charge of one charge-Hupc*riiitendeiit, 4 supervisors and 13 enumerators. The 
charge-superintendent was a forest ranger, whose duties in coniiectiou with the forest administra- 
tion rendered his constant presence on the hills ahsolutoly necessary, and who, being intimately 
acquainted with the locality and the manners and c ustoms of the hill tribe, was best fitted to bo 
entrusted with the rosponsihlH duties of a charge- superintendent. One of tlie supc^rvisois was tlie 
revenue inspector of the hill lirka, and tlic^ other three were iiitolligeiit non-officjials who rendered 
service most willingly at the request of the tahsildar. The eiiuiuorator.s wore mostly karnams of thc» 
hill villages, who livcul on the plains, and who were vcn‘y intelligent men. and coii8eqiic»ntly found no 
difficulty in getting through the work with accuracy. The c‘harge-Huperintendent supcu'viscMl and 
inspected the work in eight nads, and tlie tahsildars did .mo in the renuaining three nads. 

1 can say witli conlidenco that the days in whicli theuensus was looked upon with suspicion as tho 
steuping stone to a fresh impost or poll-tax are now gone. All such impressions were long ago dispelled, 
and having heem sufficiently accustomed to c.-eusuH taking with a knowledge of the? object with which 
it is taken, the people have now ac cepted the cemsus with calm indifforcuice, and offered no opposi- 
tion or obstruction to tho process. On the other liand, t]ic*y gave the recpiired information vtir}’^ 
readily and afforded great assistance by keeping lamps lit cm tlic? pials of their houses to cmablo tho 
enumerators to do their work. Theue ysme no prosec utions under the Ac t. 

As regards the? ae.curacy of the census, my own belief is that tJio result was thoroughly accurate, 
l am glad of this bedief, because I did a great deal myself to sueure iieeiiracy and made luy subor- 
dinate officers do th(< same, as shown in the? preceding pragraphs. 


hh'tvact from ihv lit port of G. Sfo/kcs^ Kstj,^ Collcetor of Snhtn, 

Tho maps were used and wc're of service in giving an idcci of the limits of blocks, circles and 
charge.s. 

The definition of ‘ house ’ in paragraph 3 of circ ular Nc». 3 was followccl. TJie attention of tho 
euumoiators and sunervisors was specially invited to t)ic» instructions contained in paragraph 13 of tho 
Hupenwisor’s Manual. Tlie revenue iiispoetors, deputy tahsildars, tahsildars and divisional officcTs paid 
special attention to this matter during tlieir tours to see that the definition was correctly understood 
and acted up to in Jiumbering. Notwitlistaudiiig all this, however, there can be no doubt that tlie 
number of house's is understated. I would estimate' from my expcuieiicH the understatement at from 
I to 1 per cent. 

In regard to huts witlumt doors and walls, suc h as are commonly inliabitc'd in tlic^ hill villages of 
this district, the number was markccl on planks, which were safely tied at tlie entranco w ith instruc- 
tions to tho occupants of sucli liuls to jireserve them till the final c/ensus. This Avas the cjnly easy and 
possible way of numboring in theso cases, and tliere was no difficmlly experienced at tho preliminary 
or final census, as tlio Malayali population exc'rc ised the groalcwt possible can? in rogiu’d to their 
preservatiem. 

Jn reference to tho query Avliothcir the figures would have lastcnl until fhc^innl c ensus if tho 
utimbering had boon done c?arlier, thc' opinions of tlie tahsildars differ. In Ndmakal and Tirupatfir 
figures hud to hc^ rew ritten in a few villages. In Uttankarai and Atur iJie numbering lasted till the 
censuH. The tahsildars of liosdr, Dhannapuri and Krislmagiri are of opinion that tho numbering 
could have boon mado earlier, as the figures are fresli even llc)w^ Tho tahsildars of 8alem and 
Tiruchengod say that tho figures would have lasted cnen if tho numbering had been commcuicod earlier 
but that there is no guarantee that they w ould bo le ft intac t. In some of the taluks, in several cases* 
tho figures were oblitoratod by the ignorant occupants of houses in villages on the oc'casion of the 
Pongal festival, Avlieii Avhite-washing, &c., is gcmc'rally resorted to, and the provisions ot tho Census 
Acrt which subsequcuitly c ame into force had to bo explained and tho huuses renumber'd. There can 
I think, bo no doubt that the figures Avould have Instead had tho numbering been made two or 
three montlis earlier. 

Tho village? or building lists woro prepared by tho village officers when tho houso-numberiiig Avas 
being done and submitted to the taluk offices. Willi reference to this tho tahsildar of Ndmakal 
remarks as under 

If those lists had heen asked to be prepared first and then tho various statements proscrihed in 
‘‘circular No. 1, it would havo been very cejnveniont. Tho (jourse now adopted had given room for 
“ confusion and had rosultod in the waste of labour and stationery.** 

There was considerable difficulty expc^riencod in obtaining tlie required number of mcm in almost 
all tlio taluks, and espetJlaUy for tho post of supervisors. Intelligent village officer had to be selec ted 
in vicAA^ to have supervisors from among officials as much as possible. In 'Uttankarai taluk espociallv 
this difficulty was very keenly felt, and hvo or more blocks lying close together had to be entrusted ta 
the charge of one enumerator. 
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Th<* folltiwing Htutomenl diows the number of enumeration books supplied, the number used and 
tlio balurioe : — 


— 

Snpply. j 

1 1 

(Tied. I 

1 

Balance. 

f 10 pages 

... 1 12,139 1 

0,205 

2,034 

1 20 „ 

6,613 1 

5,440 

104 

Books of < 20 ,, 

... j 2.0t!4 . 

1,875 

180 

r.o 


ti,58C 

87 

1, looftM schedules 

... j 61,814 ! 

4»,6lb 

8,100 


The liouseholders* sehedulos were issued to all Kuropeuns aud Kurasians and to educated natives 
living in municipal towns and in the rural tracts. There is nothing to show in the taluk and muni- 
cipal the actual niunber used, but in a jjood many rmsos the schedules w’ere not returned 

wliicli necessitated the ordinary enumeration of the inmates by the onuiiierator. 

The aiiuoxod table shows the number supplied to taluk and municipal ofliceH and the number 
issued : — 


Taluk or mutiicipal office. 


SuU'in luunirtipality 
rirnpatdr ,, 
Vsniyariib^di ,, 

SaloTu Uilnk 

AL6r .1 

iloH^r M 

Dharniapuri „ 
KriHltnu^iri „ 
Nkmakal „ 

Tiruchong< 5 <l ,, 

»» 

tHiunkarai n 


Number supplied. 

Nutnlier isBUod. 

1 Kurufioans. 

Nativoft. 

Kur()])eauB. 

Niit.ives. 



150 

! 350 

28 

219 

30 

100 

10 

79 

20 

50 


12 

400 

loo 

257 

20 

20 

100 

3 

23 

luu 

j 30 

2.5 


.30 

70 

3 


I 30 

1 100 

10 i 


20 

1 1 

1 

60 

20 

fiO 

1 

60 

no 

40 

1 


20 

80 


... 

1 

' 


. . 


AU the tahsildare are of opinion that the use of thoee whedules should be limited considerably, 
as their oxtonsion is neither safe nor advisable. I entirely concur in this view. The large number of 
householders’ schedules for Europeans issued in the Salem taluk is due to there being a large number 
of Europeans end Eurasians on the Shevaroy Hills and in the immediate vicinity of the municipal 
limits. *In the taluks of Tirupattir and tJtUnkarai not a single schedule was issued as there was no 
demand. 

Instructions issued from your ufhee wore very detailed and explicit and experionco nuggosts little 
in wliicli they could with advantage have been altered. 

The manxittl for chorgo-HuporintondentB and supervisors w^as of invaluable help to all the officers 
emnloyod on c( 5 nbU 8 duty. The instructions therein given being very clear, it is reported that several 
doubts which were entertained before its receipt were sjpeodUy removed. The instructions to the 
onumeraUirs were very clear and to the point, and left very little to bo desired. Before the distribution 
of tlio books and scbedulos, all the enumerators of a circle were collected together at the head-quarters 
of the circle, and manuscript forms were freely resorted to to give practical illustrations, and the 
enumerators’ wore thoroughly drilled and instructed before they wore sent to their blocks. 

It would have been well if the instructions to enumerators had been amplified a little by way 
of illustrations as regards entries to be made in columns 3, 4, 5 and 11 of the schedule. 

In Atur and tJttankarai alone the preparation of the Meliminarjr record occupied 16 days, 
and in uU the other taluks a much longer period was taken, Hosur being the worst. This is due 
mostly to the fact that it was impossible to start the work in all the circlefl simultaneouslv. Each 
enumerabir would not havo taken more than three or four days to complete the record of his block, wd 
in the majority of cases the roc.ord of the circle was very well completed within the 16 days* time 
allowed In some places, tlie enumerators did not like to trust mucii to their own intelligence, and 
HO tts a preliminitry measure, took the preliminary record in separate books of their own, and 
conied it out into their enumeration books after they wore carefully checked by their supervisors. As 
to^ the accuracy of the preliminary record it is reported that no errors of any serious nature were 
discovtjred by the various testing officers during their constant tours, and that the slight clerical 
mistakes discovered at the inspection were then and there completely rectified. From the way in 
which the work was done, and the methods employed in checking it, it is abundantly clear that 
the enumeration was as accurate as it could be made under the circumstanced. 

The time occupied in taking the final census is reported to be from 6 to 8 hours. The spodal 
enumerators, of course, were engaged the whole night. 

Owdng to purely unavoidable circumstances there had tfi be a change of hands in some oases at 
the final census, and the extent to which this was necessary was extremely small. It varied from 
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*2 in Dharmapuri to 16 in Salem, and tho total number of changes in the district, as a whole, was 
about 60. Of course it is not expedient that there should bo any change, for the enumerator who 
prepared the preliminary record would generally be in a bettor position to do the final census from 
his knowledge of the location of the houses and tho condition of its inmates than any other man 
would be. On this principle the chanmng of hands was disallowed in all cases, except when the 
original enumerator was reported to be deiiS or to be so unwell as to be unfit for the work. In every . 
cirde of this district tlioro was a reserve of men kept ranging from 1 to 6 in number. As they were 
to be utilizod in cases of emergency, they were kept thoroughly drilled in order to fill up any vacancy 
at a moment’s notice. 

Lights were kept burning in the villages and hamlets till the enumerator paid his visit and 
<!ensus^ the inmates of the houses. Each enumerator had a village menial or a ryot of the villagjo 
to accompany him in his rounds. The supervisor accompanied by his village menial went about ms 
circle to see that tlio enumerators wore at tlieir work, and that no delay of any kind was permitted 
He also verified the entries from inquiries made by house-to-house visitation in some blocks, where 
the enumerators to his knowledge wore not of a very intelligent type. They paid particular attention 
to places like ohuttrams, &c., where the censusing was rather difficult. Tlie charge-superintendents 
were also on the move throughout the night checking and inspecting the work of the enumerators. 

Instructions were issued in your circular No. 10 of tbe Ist October 1890 to make special arrange- 
ments for the enumeration of the houseless poor and travellers by road, &c. 

The selection of the places made for enumeration was made with the greatest care after much 
correspondence, and is in itself a sufficient guarantee for the accurate enumeration of the floating 
population. 

Special arrangements liad to be made for the Mocheri festival, Salem taluk, wliich was the only 
one of importance. 

The Eemoiint Depot at Matigiri, in the Hostir taluk, was formed into a seperate circle (No. 33). 
Tlie jail population of the central jaU of this district was enumerated by the Superintendent, Central 
Jail, as instructed in your (circular No. 25, dated 10th December 1890. 

Ill the following bill tracts alone tho census was taken by day 

1. Kollimalais (Atfir and Ndmakal taluks). 

2. Pachamalais (Ati'ir taluk). 

3. Kalrayan hills ( ^ do. ). 

4. Ohittari malais (Uttankarai taluk). 

5. Javadi hills (Tirupattir taluk). 

0. Yelagiri hills ( do. ). 

7. Melagiri hills (Hosi'ir taluk). 

An'angoments. were complete for taking the census of these tracts on the morning of the 27th 
February 1891. 

In no portion of this district did the census extend over more than one day. 

The demeanour of the people was excellent. With reference to your circular No. 33 of the 16th 
January 1891,1 issued a notification in the District Gazette and the village sheet, requesting all 
persons who could conveniently do so, to spend the census night in their own houses and to 
avoid fixing that date for weddings, dramatic performances and the like, and requesting every house- 
holder to have a light burning near the door of his house on the night in question at tne time of the 
euuineratoris visit and to remain awake until ho came. This n*)tihcation was also pubbshed in the 
villages by beat of tom-tom and had a wonderful effect which showed exactly what the attitude of tho 
people was. The instructions were obeyed to the very letter. The villagers rendered every assistance 
in their power to facilitate tho work of tho census officers. Of course, here and there the, enume- 
rator mot with a churlish reception. This was, however, very rare. The generality of the people do 
not know the value of tho census and only looked on with amused curiosity at the trouble and ex- 
penditure the Government was incurring in filling up a set of useless forms. The usual rumours 
about tho object of Government in taking the census were afloat in tho rural and hilly tracts, but 
speedily vanished when the village officers and headmen of tho village exnlained the meaning of the 
census and recalled to the minds of tho people the two previous censuses which were not followed by any 
evil effects. In some remote localities tho people were averse to giving information to tlie enumerators 
as they dreaded tho result of the census. There was a very curious rumour circulating in many of 
the viUages of the Salem taluk bordering on Tiruchengod that a waggon of swords had arrived at tho 
MacDonald’s Choultry Railway station and that the authorities would rush upon, the villagers on the 
census midnight and mnssacjro them in cold blood. Of course this frightened the villagers a little. The 
census officers, however, speedily set at rest all these fears. 

There was only one prosecution under the Census Act in tho district. An enumerator of Tlru- 
patiir was fined Rs 3 by the Head Assistant Magistrate for refusing to receive tho enumeration books 
After accepting the appointment. 

I have every reason to believe that the enumeration was exhaustive and accurate. 

The population of the district has increased during the decade by 369,661, or the annual rate of 
increase has been 23*2 per luille. The normal annu^ rate of increase worked out by me in 1881 on 
the basis of the quinquennial censuses carried out since 1861 was 7*95 per mille. If the above rate 
be assumed as tho normal rate of increase per annum, there has been in this district during the 
decennial period an abnormal increase of population by 1 6*26 per mille per annum. The absence of 
epidemics on any very large scale and tlie general prosperity of tho decennial period might have con- 
fiuoed to this result as also certainly the improved accuracy or tho figures 'obtained at tho recent census. 

It is rather singular to note that the district population of 1891 very nearly corresponds the district 
population of 1871, which was 1,966,995. 
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It would liave be^ well if the iustruotions for filling up the dooket of the enumeration book 
iMued under date, 2nd January 1891, had been embodied in the instructions for enumerators an d in 
the manual for charge-superintendents and supervisors. The general scheme was generally as 
complete as it well oould be. 


Extract from the Report of J. Sturrock^ Esq,, Collector of Coimbatore, 

Maps were drawn up for all the taluks and municipalities, distingmshing blocks from circles 
with reference to paragraph 4 of circular (No. I). There was, however, no occasion for their use, as 
the census officers anew the limits. 

The numbers of the houses, as the tahsildars and chaiimen of municipalities rejmrt, are still 
visible and will last for some time to come. 

There was some difficulty in obtaining the required number of men, which was overcome by 
deputing for the work a larger number of officers of different departments than could oonveuiently bo 
spared. Other official work unquestionably suffered everywhere. 

It was thought advisable to confine the issue of housoholders’ schedules to officers and others who 
had recteivod au Englisli education. 

The preliminary record was commenced on the 6th January 1891 and completed on the 16th 
February. 

The final census, except in the hilly tracts of tiatyamangalam, KoUegdl, Coimbatore, Udamalpet 
and Bhavdni, where it was taken during the day, was commencod at 6-30 v.m, on the 26th February 
I8dj and completed by 3 or i a.m. (of 27th) at the latest. Government, in its Order No. 1000, dated 
9th December 1890, sanctioned a day census in the special tracts of the above taluks. 

A copy of the rules issued for the enumeration of the floating population at festivals in Karaimadai 
and Somavarapatti was forwarded to you with this office reference on Proceedings, dated 15th Feb- 
ruary 1891. 

The day census tracts wort' those referred to in pages Nos. 23 to 29 of G.O., No. 1000, dated 
9th December 1890. 

Only in Kollogdl did the census last for more than a day ; a number of shepherds and herdsmen 
arrivoil unexpectedly and tlie arrangements made did not |>ertuit of their enumeration within the day. 
They were provided with tickets to avoid double enumeration. The enumerators for this tract were 
two. 

The tom-tolu requesting the owners of houses to remain in their houses for purposes of final 
census seems to have created some alarm amongst the uneducated classos, but they were easily dis- 
abused of their fears. Ponuusami Pillai, 2nd-cla8s Vaccinator, who was the supervisor of circle 
No. 47 of Palladam taluk, was prosecuted under the Census Act and fined Rs. 10 for neglect of duty. 

I believe the census was accurate. 

Statement showing the supply ^ issue and halanoe of Census schedules for the district of Ooimhatore. 



Coimbatore. 

Number uf 
ftcheduloK. 

1 

1 Books of 

Loose 

schedules, 

10 1 
pogea. 

1 20 
pages. 

80 

pages. 

60 

pages. 


Supply 

618.983 

6.187 

4,610 

1,626 

7,611 

86,613 


IWUA 

678,811 

6,826 

4,420 

1,476 

7,163 

80,261 


Ralanoe 

86,172 

862 

90 

60 1 

468 

5,868 

U- 


Extract from the Report of C» F, MacCartie, Esq,, Acting Collector of Nllgiris. 

The census divisions wore delineated on maps specially obtained from the Central Survey office 
at Madras, and distributed to the officers concerned. In this office a complete set of maps denoting 
the division of blocks has been maintained; the deputy tahsildars of Gtldaldr and Ooonoor were 
required to have them similarly marked on separate tracings. As regards Ootacamund taluk the 
division of blocks was effected in this office witb the aid of the Revonue'Inspeotors of Todandd and 
certain karnams and the limits of eac'h were carefully shown and ei^lained to the men engaged in 
census work. Similarly the blocks were marked in this office for Ootacamund municipality and a 
copy furnished to the municipal office, the census blocks of the Coonoor municipality were delineated 
on the Coonoor settlement map. 

The maps so prepared were of great help in numbering the blocks in a consecutive series, and in 
denoting the extent of each blof k, the villages included and the distance to be travelled by each 
enumerator. The maps were also of great assistance in the revision of blocks as desired in ypur 
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DotM of inspection No. 354, dated 15th October 1890, on the progroHs of consuR operatiooB in this 
district. 

The paint first used was a mixture of charcoal and lamp-oil prepared in accordance with the 
Ohingleput prescription, hut being found by me after personal inspection to be quite unRuited, for the 
smoke bognmed and blackened door-posts and lintels of Badaga and Kota houses, it was discarded for 
red paint compounded of rod-load, linseed oil and turpentino which stood exposure admirably. 

When house-numbering was in progress, certain European planters objected to the numbers being 
painted on the front part of the building, on the very reasonable ground of disfigurement. Their 
objections were conceded and friction avoided by painting the numbers in ilio rear of the buildings 
concerned. 

The available staff of Government and village officials in this district was utterly inadequate to 
meet the numbers^ of census officers required, so that the trouble and correspondence in enlisting the 
services of competent private men were very great. With few exceptions, the European planters, 
private firms and public offices readily and cheerflilly responded to my request for assistance by offer- 
ing themselves and their omnloycs lor the enumeration, and I ain under a great obligation to all 
ooBcemed for their hearty and loyal co-operation. The planters especially rendered most (fistinguished 
service often at groat personal inconvenience, and I have no hesitation in saying that but f<»r their 
most loyal assistance, the enumeration would have been a fiasco instead of a success. 

The following list shows the supply and issue of these schedules : — 


Diviaioii. 

Number 

supplied. 

Number issued. 

1. Ootacamund municipality 

300 


2. Coonoor mnnioijiality 

294 

136 

3. Outuoumund diviiidti 

1 100 

Not uBoortain- 

4 . Ooonocir-divimuii 

1 

able. 1 

1 

5. (ludnlflrdi vision 

125 

2 were not; 



used). 1 


The s(ihodule8 were issued chiefly to Europeans, Eurasians and English-knowing natives. I am 
of opinion that the issue of such schedules should be restricted to the narrowest possible limit, because 
the several columns are not properly understood and the entries are iu many cases inaccurate. I 
wo^d issue the Bc4iedulos t<» respectable heads of families living in isolated houses situated nt some 
distance from the (itlier inhabited parts of the same block. I think that in a future census the house- 
holders’ schedulcH in the vernaculars may also bo advantageously introduced for use in case of isolated 
homesteads in Houth-East Wynaud, &c. 

The Head Assistant Collector and Assistant Collector were chiefly engaged in visiting every 
estaty owner and private employ^ in the South-East Wynaad and Ouchterlony vaUey in particular and 

S ving thorn mstriKJtums as to filling up the sohedulos. I also visited every part of this district for 
esame purpose as also for checking and supervising the other work connected with census operations 
The supervisors and charge-superintendents were fidly and carefully iustructod from time U) time in 
all matters of detail. 


Besides the above, general meetings were held for imparting instructions, two in Ootacamund one 
tn Coonoor, two in Wellington and one in Gudalfir, where the Uiizur sheristadar acting under my orders 
explained all the difficult points connected with the work of the supervisors and the enumerators 
By these instructions the attention of the census officers was specially drawn to the classification of 
sect, caste, sub-division of caste, &c,, and occupation ; they were also supplied with a statement showing 
religion, sect, caste, &c., exemplifying the entries to bo made in the schtslules in the case of the prin- 
cipal racjoH who are to be found in this district. Pra(;ticttl instruction was also given by testing several 
enumerators in making entries in sample schedules. * 

These were very useful and fomed the basis on wliich the detailed instructions referred to above 
were founded. The supply of the manual earlier woidd have boon more advantaKoous to ohariro- 
superintendents and supervisors. ® 

The time occupied in taking the census varied from one to six hours, according as the block wm 
compact or scattered. In tho caso of some enumerators who had to visit two or tliieo hamlets onlv one 
harnlot was oonsused in the night of aoth February 1 89 1 , the others being treated as special tracts tho 
census of which was taken on the following morning. Tho time occupied in taking tho fine! coiisus in 
Coonoor municipality was longest, viz., from 8 p.m. of tho 26th night to 4 a.m. of tho 27th morning. 

Thore was a small number of reserve enumerators from whom men were drawn for final census 
in eases where the enumerator who prepared tho preliminary record was not available for the final 
census. Every olfort was of course made to secure tho siirvico of ono and tho same enumerator for 
both tho final and preliminary census. When a fresh hand hod to be taken on for the final ho waa 
ooaohed as fuUy as possible. 


In tho Ootaeamtind and Coonoor municipalities and the AVellington cantonment, the work of the 
enumemt^ during the final census night was checked by tho charge-superintendents and sunor- 
inwrs. '^e Hnzur shenstadar and I were all night in tho Oota.iamund bazaar. In tho rural tracts 
^8 chock was jmpraoticable, as the supervisors wore employed as enumerators also in many cases 
Further it is difficult to travel' at night from place to place in this mountainous tract. 

« to which wide publicity vrait given throughout tho district, the permanent rosi. 
dent^mhabitants were required, as a matter of convenience, to remain at homo during fiie final consux 
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night and to poNtpune all festiyals and marriages till after the 26th February 1891, which being a 
Thursday did not happen to be a fair day or shandy in any part of the Nilgiris, nor did any public 
fostiTal fall on this date. 

Special enumerators were appointed in conspicuous localities in order to prevent any stray 
traveller from escaping enumeration . 

Wellin^on cantonment was divided fur census purposes into two parts — the military and non^ 
military limits ; the census of these limits was taken by non-commissioned officers, an apothecary 
andacWk, in accordance with the instructions contained in the rules approved by Government in 
<1.0., datf»d 0th June 1890, No. 413, Hev(3nue. 

In the three divisions — Outacamund, Coonoor and Giidairir — places infested with wild beasts 
and inhabited by hill tribes, such as Irulers and Kurumbors, &c., were treated as special tracts, and 
the census was taken on the moming of the 27th February 1891. Arrangements were made by the 
District Forest ofBcor, Nilgiris, for concentrating the hill tribes in prominent stations in the forests 
during tlie final census time. 

The census did not extend to more than a day in any pari of the district ; it was completed either 
on the night of 2fith or on the following morning. Before each enumerator proceeded to his block 
lie was supplied with a lantern and a guide and a fire-stick when wanted. Village officers were 
under orders to require the leading men in their villages to render all possible assistance to the 
enumerators visiting the villaffos during the final census night, to keep awako till the arrival of the 
enumerators, to have a light burning near the doorway of each house, and to keep their dogs tied up, 
Ac. Printed notices also explaining the provisions of the Census Act, and containing the nfeve requi- 
sition, wore posted in various localities througliout the district for the information ox the public. 

The census was at first either ridiculed as a waste of public money or feared as a preliminary 
to the imposition of a poll-tax but ridicule and apprehension were explained away as time went on 
and the final attitude of the people was very satisfactory. The European planters recognised the 
importance of the census by lending the services of the writers on their estates and many of them 
offered their own services. There was not a single case of prosecution under the Census Act. 

The accuracy of the census is beyond question, as from the beginning to the end an effecftual check 
was rigorously enforced. 


Extract from the Bt^port of M* Uammick^ Esp, Acting Colkctor of South Arcot 

As I did not join the district until after the census was over, 1 have been mainly dependent for 
my information on the evidence of reports and returns. Indeed, I was on leave at the final enume- 
ration and so had no experience of liow it worked. 

Sketch maps of the census divisions were made in all the taluks and mwicipalities and were 
of groat use. They prevented the possibility of any part of the district being omitted and they 
enabled the charges and circles to uo so drawn up with regard to communication and central pointo 
as to be as workablo and handy as possible. 

Houses which had no walls or door frames, such as Koravars’ movable huts, fishermen’s shanties 
and so forth, liad numbers painted on small boards bunff to them, or the owners were given 
numbered bricks with orders to produce them when called for. This latter plan seems to have 
worked admirably, and was cheap and speedy. • 

The material used was that used in Chingleput in 1881 — charcoal and lamp-oil — and com^aints 
about its lasting qualities are frequent. In many instances, the numbers had to be renewed oefore 
the final census. The charcoal may not have been powdered fine enough. The General Duty 
Deputy OoUoctor, Tirukoiltir, suggests that the red ochre and oil of 1881 should be reverted to. 

With the present paint it seems to be the general opinion among charge-superintendents that 
the numbering would not have lasted if done earlier in the year. 

Neither does there seem to bo any object in making this experiment. 

Done when it was, the supervisors had suffiiuent time to go thoroughly over the numbering, 
and it is desirable that in the absence of some really important end to servo, tne actual work of the 
census, attended as it is by a general dislocation of all other business at a critical time of the year, 
should extend over as short a period as possible. 

* Sufficient charge-superintendents seem to have boon everywhere available and in only one taluk 
— -Tindivanam— was there any difficulty in getting supervisors. But owing to the increase in the 
number of blocks, intelligent enumerators seem to have been in many places at a heavy premium* 

The attainments of very many of village mon^ars extends only to signing their names and 
oven men who could write found often the greatest difficulty in mastering the various rules for enume* 
rators. One pial schoolmaster was so hopelessly incapable e^en after repeated coaching that he wai 
finally replaced. Columns 4, 6 and 1 1 were the principal difficulty* In Porto Novo the merchants’ 
accountants and in Tirukoiltir and Kallokorchi taluks the establishment of the Bevenue Settlement 
Department were of great use. 

The only places where any absolute dearth of men was felt were the hill villages in the Tenmalais 
and the polioms in the Kalrayan hills. 

The village officers there are generally hopelessly illiterate, so that taluk peons, forest dspartr 
mont men, and paid officers had to ao the work. It was even difficult to get [men to o<^e forwara for 
pay to do the work at night. They were much afraid of the unknown hill paths and the wild beasts 
in the jungles and still more of the fever that attaoks men from the plains who drink the water ^hers* 
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The tahtUdars were of opinion at first that a night consus there was impossible, but finally it 
was ordered that each eni^f^rator was to go up to his block in the duj time so as to ayoid the mffl- 
oulty of the paths, to take his own water with him and go round with some one with a light or a 
fire- stick* 

One of ^0 three Kalrayan poUgars lent some of his own s rvants, but the divisional officer was 
unable to persuade the other two to assist. 

Householder’s schedules were issued fre<ly to Europeans and Eurasians and to some natives 
of the official class. The exact numbers are, respectively, 665 and 1,790. Only one tahsildar reports 
favourably on the extension of their use, and he advises that vernacular copies should be printea and 
freely issued to natives of education. 

In the Guddalore municipality, however, where the experience in this matter was wudest, the verdict 
is the other way. It is rej^rted that manv of the householders begged the enumerators to come 
round and fill in the sohodulos for tliem, and that many others made miKtukea in the entries. 1 agree 
With the chairman in his opinion that great care should be used in extending their use. The average 
householder is too apathetic to take the trouble to fill in his schedule corroctly ; or if not apathetic, is 
easily bewildered by the voluminous insi ructions in the meaning of which he has never been d^lod. 

I may instance the case of an educated European householder who returned himself as ‘ learning ’ 
thinking it was equivalent to * learned * and a step above ‘ literate.’ To amend schedules tilled up Ih 
this manner takes an enumerator as long as to write them himself and the amending, moreover, has to 
be done at a moment when he is pressed for time. 

In several taluks enumerators were made to first write their entries on plain paper and only 
transcribe them after the supervisors had passed them. Tt is said that the capacity of the ordinary 
enumerator is such that this is the only way to prevent the wholesale spoiling of forms. I would 
suggest that this proc'cdure might be recognized and adopted at a future census. 

The General Duty Deputy Collector, Tirukoililr, says that the instructions on columns 4, 6 and 

II of the 8ohe<lule might be fuller. He suggests, and I agree with him, that the specimen schedule 
might contain more entries. He also propoHen that a list of the more common castes and their sub- 
divisiona might bo drawn up. Many of the enumerators ivere unable to distinguish a caste from a 
sub-division. 

In the taluks the earliest and latest dates of beginning, the preliminary record were 6th January 
and loth February, and in concdudiug it 21st January and 15th February. 

In the municipalities it was begun later, in accordance with your circular No. 27. Both of them 
began on 1st February, Ouddolore finishing by 15th February and Chidambaram by the 20th. 

The extent to which checking was effected is not everywhere acicurately given. Some 6upervis(»rs 
are reported to have gone over every house in their circles, and others to have done 25 per cent. 20 
per cent., or 10 per cent, of their houses, but others again ore vaguely said to have exauiinod * the 
greater portion.* Ten per cent, may perhaps be taken as the minimum number chocked. 

Any difficulties or debatable points met with in this work wore sent up to the Collector. The 
word *purakudi' given in the instructions on column 11 in the manual, os on instance of an entry in 
that column, gave some trouble. Real purakudi tenure is unknown in this district, as there is no 
mirassi right here and the word usually means a man from an out village. To enter a man as a pura- 
kudi in emumn 1 1 would obviously be mcorroct, but many men were misled by the manual on the point. 

The time actually employed in taking the final ceiisus naturally depended largely on the nattit^ 
ofthebbMjk. For an average village block it is variously given from three hours to six. The two 
oases of festivals took the whole night to finish. 

The reouest which was tom-tomod throughout the district, that all persons who could manage to 
do so should remain in their houses on the census night and keep a light burning, no doubt contributed 
much to fast times. In one case this request was found to have been improved by the onumerators into 
an order and a penalty of Hs. 10 for disobedience attached to it. 

Ninety-two men who had not done the preliminary record wore employed in the district for 
taking the final census. In must cases those were drawn from the trained reserve, who had been 
drilled as thoroughly as the ordinary enumerators and so no great inconvenience resulted. But even 
so, the method is unsatisfactory. A man who has not done the preliminary recent has not had the 
advantage of actually making entries and hearing his supervisors comment upon them afterwards, an 
experience worth more than a great deal of printed and verbal instruction ; the writing of the preli- 
minary record is not Ids own, and will be difficult for him to decipher ; and h^ does not know the 
geography of his blocjk well. 

A small reserve of enumerators was kept in most taluks. The difficulty of getting men was too 
great to allow it to bo largo. There were everywhere enough men ready at the final census. 

TwoMdsimagham fettivah reqidred spenal arrangements. The Tirukoilur god in procession on 
the way home from Guddalore halted f« r the night at Ipattambakkam whore the crowd of followers 
Irks enumerated without any notable difficulty by special officers. 

Sri Bdvardhaswdmi was sindlarly in proc ssion on the way back to Srimuslinam. In the ordinary 
SOUtrae the crowd would have stopped the night of the 26th at Dhuvauagiri, where difficulty might 
have occurred. The trustee of the temple, however, agreed to return quicker than usual and manage 
to be at Kanur on the census uight. This b» ing a smaller place, the people accompanying the god 
work enumerated by special offioers without trouble. ^ 

Special arrangements were also made for the inclusion of the night shift of coolies at the Nelli- 
kuj[>pam distillery and for some large bodies of foreign ground-nut diggers! 

In all liheso oases the schedules are reported to have been duly stitched int4> the bocik relating to 
the block in which the enumeration was taken* ^ 
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The most important of the special arrangements wen those made uHh th$ H^neh BvmwmwU 
for tho enumeration of the travoUors by road between English territory and the Frenoh-Pondioherry « 
and of the British subjects resident in or visiting French territory. 

In 1881 the French authorities merely enumerated the British subjects within their limits for 
information on our own forms and under our instructions, but this year, at the suggestion of me 
Government of India they agreed to condutit a complete census of their possessions syno^nous with 
ours and to send us an extract from it containing all the particulars oiitained about British subjeoto. 

To ensure a certain amount of uniformity, they adopted our rul^ and forms (copies of most of 
which were sent to them from the special agent’s office) almost in their entirety. 

To enumerate persons travelling from one territory to the other, a list of eighteen frontier 
stations, where either sayar, police, or toll-gate establisbments were located, was made out by us, 
and accented by the French Government as suitable places for enumerators. Only six sayar stations 
were used in 1881. Tho officers in charge of these stations were given tho ordinary instructions 
with the addition that ‘ French subject ’ was to be written after the entry in column 10 in tho case of 
persons who returned themselves as such. They were also sent copies of the French ‘ enumerated 
ticket that they might recognize and acknowledge it. 

The Government of Pondicherry desired to themselves enumerate the compounds of the railway 
stations at Pondicherry and Villianur, as both these were in their territory, and orders accordingly 
were sent to the railway authorities from your office. 

Passengers in three trains on the railway through French territory were enumerated. Those 
in the train reaching Pondicherry at 5 a.m. on the morning of tho 27th were counted either at Pondi- 
cherry or Villianur, according as they got out at one or the other station. Those leaving by the 7 p.m. 
and tho 3-30 p.m. trains from Pondicherry on the 26th wore similarly censused^ at the same two 
stations. The necessity for including the 3-30 p.m. arose from the fact that tho French blocks were 
BO large that to enable a man to get round them in one night, the enumeration had to be begun early 
on tlie afternoon of the 26th. 

Samples of our ‘ enumerated ’ tickets were sent to the French authorities to enable them to 
accept and recognize them and avoid double counting. 

The general demeanour of the people here was one of absolute apathy ; in the words of one of 
the reports they * submitted to the operation.’ In one or two oases in the taluks the usual snares 
were sWed that a poll-tax was to follow or that one male out of each liousehold was to be sent 
across the Black Sea But this, though interesting in showing how hard the old uneasiness at the 
sight of a census dies, oansed little inconvenience. The tahsildars and supervisors went about 
re-assuring tho people and explaining the objects of a census, and the general impression resulted that 
the curiosity of the Government was hamloss if fanciful. 

There was no occasion for any prose(mtion under tho Census Act, but in some villagoBin Vnddhd* 
chalam taluk the numbers on houses were obliterated durinjj: Pongal week, as it was thought unlucky 
to have black marks on a dwelling house at so auspicious a time. 

As stated above, tlie tahsUdars of the district are generally of opinion that the census was as 
accurate as could bo expected. 

I am myself of opinion that the enumeration was an improvement on that of 1881, and that this 
was due among other causes, to the smaller sizes of the blocks this year, the absence of a number of 
contradictory and supplemental onlers at the eleventh hour, a higher standard of supervision and the 
system of enumerating road travellers, Ac., by a special body of men. 

But the accuracy of a census is a function of many variables, one of the most dominant of which . 
is the average rate of intelligence of enumerators. 

There is little to show that this is higher than in 1881, and indeed the increase in the deMnd 
probably compelled tho employment of a second-rate class of men who would not otherwise have been 

enroUod. i. - j . 

Before a consus can be really accurate there must bo a more trustworthy foundation of enu- 


morators. . i i 

Some parts of the work may be driven into a man until he does them with a certain meohanioal 
accuracy ; and no doubt reliance may bo placed on the flg^ires relating to number, sex, religion and 

such like. ., 1.1 x 

But to fill up correctly some of the columns in the schedule, required that the enumerator should 
tliink for himself and tho result of thus asking him to think, as shown in the tahsildars dianes and 
reports, is not always cheering reading. 

Enumerators, however, appear to have been generally honest. Only two cases are reported of 
wilful falsifying the returns, and these are not establishod. In one an enumerator was oharg^ 
with having omitted some of the men in the hostile faction in his callage, and in another it was sud 
that five persons had been entered in a house that they did not inhabit, with a view to affecting the 

result of a civil suit there pending. ^ t 

The proportion of the sexes remains tho same as in 1881. Population has inoroas^ at a higher 
rate per raille per annum than that calculated as normal for a Madras district by the Supenntendent 

of the last census. ^ 

This may be partly due, no doubt, to increased accuracy of enumeration (espeoioBy of toarolling 
bv rood! But the difference (over 200,000) is too great to be entirely explained thus. It is to he 
explain^, no doubt, chiefly by an increased birth-rate consequent on the greater prosperity of tte 
pwple. The effects of the famine of 1876 have passed away, and »wing to activity m trade, Mpe^y 
m ^und-nut, the last 10 years have been of probably unexampled prosperity in the district. That 
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the dittrioi is richer thau it was is^ 1 think, evidenced by thu way iu which the people here have been 
able to hold up against the last few bad seasons. 

The most noticeable fact in the figures is the large percentage of increase in houses as compared 
with that in population. 

Here again no doubt careful enumeration and incre ised prosperity has much to do with the 
change, but 1! believe anoOier cause to be the spreading tendency among Hindu families to meet %the 
requ&ements of modem ways by division. 


Extract from, the Report of H, M, Winterbotham, Acting OolMor of Tar\iore. 

Instructions were sent to divisional officers to have two maps drawn up for oacli tuliik and munici- 
pality so that one might bo sent to this office after duly marking thereon the blocks, circles and 
charges, as directed in paragraph 4 of circular No. 1. The tahsildars of Mdyavaram, 8hiyali and Nan- 
nilam sent a map each, but others did not. Owing to subsequent changes in the size of blocks, circles 
and charges, these maps became useless and wore returned. All tlio tahsildars and <diairmen report 
that no use was made of them during the census operations. With a view of retaining a complete 
record of the census work, I directed the tahsildars and chairmen, after its close to make up a map 
with the census divisions as finally approved, and send one copy for record in luy office. With the 
oxooption of the tahsildars of Tan j ore and Pattukota they have done so. 

The method described in Mr. Price’s order, appended to census circular No. 8, was generally 
adopted in numbering the houses, proceeding in the right hand direction. The material used was a 
mixture made of red«lead powder and cocoanut-oil as used in the previous census. 

Rome tahsildars report that if the houses had been numbered earlier than J uly, the numbers 
would have largely disappeared by the time of the final census. In very many cases, iu almost all the 
taluks and zamins, the numbers on the houses had to be repainted, some owing to the original num- 
bering not having been well done, some owing to the quality of the paint usecl and to various other 
causes. With proper care taken in making the paint and using it, the numbering would have lasted 
easily till the final census. 

The tahsildars of Tanjore, Kumbakonam, Negapatam, Tiruturaipiindi and Patukdta and the 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Kumbakdnam, report that they experienced great difficulty in obtaining 
the required number of men for enumerators ana supervisors, but overcame it by appointing men frtnn 
agricultural as well as other classes (upon advice from tliis office) and were also ai>le to hold a few 
men in reserve for emergent duty at the final census. In the other taluks, MAyavaram, Shiyali, 
Nannilam and Manndrgudi and towns, viz., Tanjore, Mdyavaram, Negapatam and Manndrgudi, no 
difficulty was experieiic^id. 

Tlie difficulty complained of was due to omission to utilize classes other than official, and when 
this was pointed out ana they were instructed to appoint whoever were able and willing to do the work, 
the vacancies were at once fille<l up and a reserve K»r sickness or other causes was also enrolled. 

At the time of the preliminary record, these cjolculations (f.r., of the number of schedules required) 
proved illusory, and one and all the tahsildars and chairmen applied for affilitional supply, the reason 
oeing that in a large number of the houses the inmates were more than eight, requiring even more than 
two and throe forms for each. The indents from the tahsildars of Tanjore and Ivumbak6nam were the 
largest. The reserve was too small to meet these indents and supply was obtained from Madras on 
supplemental indents by post and telegram and sent to tahsildars, (kc., according to their requisitions. 
After the time when such indents were being received, my impresMion was that the demands were not 
properly calculated and I issued a circular to the divisional oiru^crH to bo careful in passing thorn to 
me for compliance. Notwithstanding this warning the indents became numerous and largo and I 
could not hold they were unnecessary, but had to comply with them without demur. 

A large quantity was unused and n<iw remains in several of the taluks. ^J'lie supply was not 
short anywnere. 

The number of householder’s schedules issued was 676. None of the tahsildars or chairmen 
report in favour of extension of the use of this form of schedule and some complain of it owing to the 
troubld caused by some of the recipients not having been able to properly fill it. GenoraUy they 
were issued to the Europeans and Eurasians and to natives who are well acquainted with the English 
language. 

The divisional officers, tahsildars and chairmen of municipal towns report that they sTimmoned 
all the enumerators and supervisors at several centres in their taluks and towns and gave them 
instructions on filling up the schedules. The printed directit)ns to enumerators and the manual for 
superintendents and supervisors were of invaluable service. During the preliminaiy enumeration, I 
went through the district, except into Patukdta, and tested wherever Ihad opportunity on the march and 
at halting places. I found to my satisfaction that houses liad been taken account of and the entries in 
the Bohe&les had been generally properly made except with regard to age. There was much trouble 
in the case of Muhammadan families (Labbais) whore the heads thom^olves wore often unable to furnish 
proper information regarding their numerous households. Pariahs wore in the main correctly taken 
m point of number, but age in their case was most inaccurate. The Brilhman enumerator generally 
would not put foot in the paroherry and the best course was to have the village cleared out and ranged 
up for enumeration and check, and enumerators were instructed accordingly. I found the unpaid 
agency inaccurate as compared uith public servants. The divisional 'officers and tahsildars spar^ 
no pains to instruct these men both while in the head-quarters and in camps. My opinion is that 
enumerators were all well trained to the work. 
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Your vieiting the dietriet in November and personally meeting the divisiimal offloen and mifr 
dare did much to clear doubts and gave an incentive to pn^jier work. 

f be Hei^ Assistwt Collector submitted a report from the Negapatam tahsildar and euiritested 
that the block listo might be written after the preliminary census, as, ny writing th^»n m before it it 
might wimetimee happen that the schedules attached to a. book would be found meuffleient to censiu 
all the houMS entered in the block list attached thereto. I disapproved of this suggestion and insisted 
on the block lists being filled up before the preliminary census. 


The average time occupied in making the final census may be taken at eight hours. 


TflUkjoro . . . 
KmnbfokdDam 
Miyavnram 
Shiynii 
Otber ta)nk8 


.. 2 per cent. 
... 0 moil. 

... 4 
.. 4 M 


a few. 


Pewoiw who did not pr^are the preliminary record were em- 
ployed in all the taluks but Patukota, as noted in the margin, and 
th^ did the work satisfactorily as they had been previously trained 
and kept in reserve for the purpose. There was no opportuniW 
for employment of such men in Patukota and the five municiDfa 
towns. 


The system of employing men who did n<it prepare the preliminary record is, in pfincinle bad 
but casualties must occur, ^ ^ ’ 


There was a cattle fair at Kumbakdnam and an ordinary festival at Sliiyali, and arrangements 
were m^e by the chairman and the tahsildar for the duo enumeration of the people that assembled 
there. There were no tracts where the census was taken by day iioi- anywhere It extended over mof^ 
than a day. Some superstitious people regarded the enumeration of their children with disfavour ah 
calculated to produce evil to their health and prosperity, and there was some objection in some quarteta 
at first to answering tmumerators* questions ; but this disappeared when the census otBcers and 
tahsildars explained tf> them the object of the decennial enumeration. All the tahsildars and chairmen 
rf'port that they found no obstruction to the census work and that the people behaved well. 

There was only one prosecution in the Kumbak6nam municipality. The accused, a pensioned 
police constable, was charged with having refused to give proper answers to a supervisor. The nro- 
secution was sanctioned by me in Proceedings, No. 1321, dated 20th February 1891, and tried by the 
Joint Magistrate and the accused sentenced to pay a fine of 1 nipee (Calendar case No. 20 of 1891). 

The local officers, divisional officers, tahsildars and chairmen ate nnanimously of opinion that 
the census of 1891 is far more accurate than that of 1881 or 1871, owing to the systematic arrange- 
ments made from the outset. In my opinion the arrangements were exceUent, the officers worked well 
and the testing of the entries was extensive. The result must, therefore, be a fairly accurate recoid. 

The increase in the number of houses is attributed generally to the extension of Hindu families 
by partition, to advancing civilizstion, whereby people desiring to live more comfortably have con- 
structed separate dwellings and to the corretd application of the term ‘ house.’ 


fSr tract the Report of C, J, Weir^ Ettq., Acting Collector of Triehinopofy, 

Copies of taluk maps were obtained from the Survey office and the census divisions were marked 
on them. It was not, however, possible to mark the blocks on them. The maps were useful in the 
formation of compact cir<'lo8 and charges. In the Trichinopoly municipality the divisions wer^ 
marked on the town map, a tracing of which was forwardeil to the Census office. The map is said to 
have been very useful in fixing definitely the boundaries of the twelve circles into which the munici- 
pality was divided for census purposes. In Srirangam a sketch plan was prepared, but it was too 
smau to show census circles. 


The mixture used for numbering was prepared in the taluk offices, and was made up of finely 
pounded charcoal and lamp-oil in the proportion of 2 to 7 pollams. 

Only a few cases are reported in which the numbers faded. Some numbers were obliterated by 
the white-washing of houses during the Pongal festival or through ignorance. In such cases the 
numbers were restored before the census Tho vast majority of the numbers would last till the 
census even if the numbering were done earlier. 

There was considerable difficulty in securing tho requisite number of enumerators. There was 
also some difficulty in securing supervisors and superintendents. The Revenue Department was 
largely indented upon, and most of the clerks in taluk offices were appointed either enumerators or 
supervisors. I’rivate agency had been reported to, but several persons who had originally agreed to 
be census officers subsequently withdrew dreading responsibility. In 'some cases enumerators and 
supervisors had to be sent from a distance owing to the difficulty of finding men on the spot. 

Householder’s schedules wore su)»p1iod to all Europeans and Eurasians and to a few educated 
natives. For the town of Trichinopoly only 60 schedules were supplied for distribution among 
natives. They might have been more largely used. In Srirangam 41 schedules were distribuM 
to native gentlemen. In the mofussil tho number of householder’s scibedules used was very limited, 
not more than half a dozen in any taluk. It is believed that in tho. principal towns more extended 
use might have been made of these stihedules. 


The printed instructions were clear and made the work easy. The manual was suptolikd to all 
supervisors and charge-superintendents. 

In Trichinopoly, Rulitalai and !Perambaldr, the preUminary census was oommenoed on the 6tli 
J^uary and ooiimleted on the 26th idm in the first-named taluk and by the end of the montli in the 
other two. In rerambaldr. however, the jpreliminary record which was first written in manusorj^t 
soheduleB, was not cop ed into the printed botks until tke 10th February. In Udaydrpdlaiyaih th^ 
preliminary census commenced on the 6th January and completed on tiie 10th February. IhlMijiUfi 
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it was commenoed on the 6th January except in two firkas where it was begun on the 15th owing, it 
is said, to the non-reoeipt of the re<mired number of enumeration books. The record was finish^ in 
the majority of villages hy the 5th February and in a few cases only on the 12th idem. 

In the two municipalities the preliminary census was commenced on the Ist February and com* 
pleted on the 10th. 

Both during the course of preparation of the preliminary record and subsouuently the work of 
the enumerators was checked by supervisors by making inquiries in houses. In many cases the 
supervisors themselves wont with the enumerators and made them hll in the schedules for a number 
of Aouses. The suporvisors generally checked more than 50 per cent, and in Home cases nearly the 
whole of the sohedules. The charge- superintendents examined a fair proportion of the enumeration 
books. The tahsildars and deputy tahsudars personally checked a large number of the enumera- 
tion books. The Collector and divisional officers also moved about the district and ( becked a good 
number rectifying tho defects noticed. The Chairman, Municipal Council, Trichinopoly, reports that 
the work was weu checked by the supervisors and was accurate. In Srirangani the schodulos written 
by the enumerators wore given to suporvisors who wont round the blocks and checked 10 per cent, of 
the entries. The charge-superintendent is also said to have tested some schedules. 

The time occupied for final census was generally from throe to six hours. In the TTrichinopoly 
municipality the final census was n(jt completed till 3 am, and the census of travellers till 6-30 a.m. 
on ^e 27th. 

There was a Muhammadan festival in Kalattur in the Musiri taluk, and special arrangements were 
made to enumerate the visitors and tho Deputy Tahsildar of Turaiydr was present on tho spot. There 
was also a festival in Mohanur in tho Salem (listrict, adjoining the Musiri taluk, and mon wore posted 
along the road to see that none of the travellers from the neighbouring villages escaped enumeration. 
A sidliciont number of tickets was supplied for tho purpose. 

The census of the Trichinopoly military limits was taken by tho military authorities. They were 
constituted into a circle of 20 blocks under the charge of the Officer Oomnianding Trichinopoly. 
There were no troops on tho march in this (listrict on the census night. 

In the three villages of Kouibai, Vannadu and Tenbaranadu on the Pacliamalais in tho Musiri 
taluk, the census was taken on the moniiiig of the 27th February under the supervision of tho forest 
ranger. 

The demeanour of the people was satisfactory. The^' offered no opposition and freely gave infor- 
mation. Even the poorest ryot, save the Tahsildoi* of Trichinopoly, kept a light burning in his house 
until the enumerator visited it. There was onlv one prosecution under the Census Act m the Briran- 
gam municipality for erasing the census number. The Tahsildar of Udaiy4rp41aiyam reports that 
tnere appeared to bo some superstition in the minds of some illiterate people that a census would 
be followed by epidemics, while the Tahsildar of Musiri rex>orts that the Ignorant masses appeared at 
first to believe that the census was a prelude to a poll-tax or compulsory enugration. Such opinions, if 
prevalent at all, wore confined to a verv small section of the population. The great bidk of tho 
population now understand well enough the object of a census. 

The last census was, it is believed, much more exhaustive and aocurate than any preceding ouo. 
The size of charges, circles and blocks, was considerably reduced, though in my opinion the size of 
blocks was smaller than was necessary. The enumerators had ample time to prepare the preliminary 
record and the supervisors to check, Tho nature and extent of supervision loft little to bo desirecl. 


Ejrtracifrom the Report of 8, H, Wynne^ Esq,, Acting Colkctof' of Mailura, 

As a first step towards the work, the number of villages was ascertained. In Government taluks 
tho number of villages settled by the Survey or Settlemont Department was taken. In zaminddri 
ti^acts the villagewar lists of 1881 were checked with reference to subsequent changes and the acitunl 
number was then determined. 

A map for each taluk, division or municipality was drawn, making out eensus divisions as per 
Census office instyuctions given in the circular No. 1-22 above quoted, except in the Madura municipality 
whei^ census divisions were not delineated. A verjr rare use was made of the map as it was not 
received in time, and os tho divisions and sub-divisions once made underwent several ohauires with 
reference to instructions that wore received from time to time. ^ 

The charcoal preparation proposed by tho Collector of Chindeput did not answer well. The 
oharooal had a tendency to settle at tho bottom of vessels leaving the oil clear above it. The fiaures 
painted with this mixture were all pale and had to bo renewed in many cases. In tho faluks of the 
sub-division of this distyict, the admixture of some burnt straw was found to remedy this. In many 
parts of the principal division, tar was used and tlie numbering of houses with it appeared to have 
oeen better done at a cheaper rate. 

There is no doubt that the numbers would have lasted until the census, if the numbering had 
been done earlier and ter had been used for painting; but there does not appear to have^been 
any necessity for numbering the houses earlier. 

In municipal towns there was no difficulty, as competent men in Government employ were mostlv 
available* In rural tracts, except in Tiruppavanam and Sivaganga, grbat difficulty was experienced 
in securing not only enumerators, but also supervisors and cWge-superintendents. Owing to wont 
of pre^r men, illiterate men who could only sign their names were employed as enumerators*^ In thia 
case the work was got through with the aid of supervisors and some of such enumerators had the aid 
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of their own men for the purpone. In the Tinimangalam taluk alone four BU]H»rvieore were each given 
two circles for want of men. 

Householder’s s(*hodiiles were issued generally to European gentlemen and the East Indians. In 
Madura town they were issued to some of the native gentlemen who applied for them. The total 
number of schedulos issued was 254. The use of these schedules might be extended with advantage. 

There was a large gathering of people at Virupatchi in Palni taluk on the census day on aocount 
of the weeklv market, and the census of such persons and of the men assembled at important chat* 
trams was taken by additional enumerators. 

In Timpparankundtam in tlie Madura taluk special constables were employed for enumerating 
the pilgrims who attended that place on the census night on account of Santhavakoodam festival 

In half the Kodaikanal division enumeration was conducted in the day time, the villages wherein 
the enumeration was so conducted being Kodaikanal, Ett^r, Pannaikandu, Pacbaltir, V^aigiri and 
Peraiyur. 

In no tract did the taking of census occupy more than a day. 

In the majority of cases information was given without opposition. In i^ertain tracts the 
people were ^der me impression that the census was the fore-runner of further taxation ; but this 
impression was gradually removed when the object of the census was explained. In the Palni taluk 
ana in portions of Penyakidam and Tirushuli the Slianars objected to recording their castes as 
Shanars. But these particulars were recorded as stated by them. There were no prosecutions under 
the Census Act. 

The subordinate oiftcers have reported that the census now taken was correct. As the work wat 
i^arried out strictly in accordance with the instructions, I have no reason to differ from their opinion. 


Kxiract from the Report of 0. 8. Forben, Enq.^ Acting Collector of TinncreUy, 

Survey maps on the scale of one inch to a mile were supplied from the Collector’s office to taluks, 
in most of which manuscript maps on the scale of the taluk survey maps were also prepared. In some 
taluks the maps were used for the delineation of circles and charges, while in others, owing partly to 
the constant (changes made beibro the divisions were finally settled, they were not utilized at all \ but 
nowhere were they found serviceable for the marking of village blocks, as these were generally too 
numerous to be distinctly denoted within the small space allotted. With regard to zamindari villages, 
as those are not surv^od nor shown on the survey maps, no attempt was made to delineate the census 
divisions for them. Eor the taluks of Sitiir and Otapiddram no maps at all were prepiured, os they 
contain large unsurveyod zamindari tracts not shown in the survey map. With regard to munioi- 
palities in Palamoottah the census divisions were delineated on a survey plan of the town, but no map 
was prepared iu the other two municipalities of Tinnevolly and Tutioorin. The only places in which 
maps are reported to have been usefuUy employed are the taluk of Ambdsamudrain, where the tahsildar 
HtatoB that tiiey served to ensure that no portion of the area was omitted, and the Palamoottah munioi- 
]mlity, whore the maps are said to have proved of groat use in asoertaining the exact limits of the area, 
each supervisor had to deal with as well as the situation and extent of the blc>ekB and in securing that 
no part of the town was left out. 

The mixture of ink referred to in the Chingleput district circular, appended to circular No. 3, was 
Erst adopted for the numbering of housea, but it was found that the numbers drawn with it soon 
faded. Coal tar was subsequently used in many taluks with advanta^ ; the material is cheap and the 
figures marked with it will endure for the whole j)oriod reauired. in some places stencils of tin or 
iron were used to delineate the figures. In Tuticorin deatw'ood planks with the numbers painted 
thereon were supplied to owners of palm^Ta-leaf sheds without walls to bo hung up. 

At first considerable difficulty was experienced owing to the disinclination of non-official persons to 
render gratuitous service ; but tne then Collector, Mr. Nichobon, issued an invitation to the people to 
give what aid they could in the public interest. In response to this invitation, coupled with persuasion 
on the part of divisional officers, tahsildars and other officials, a sufficient number of agents was 
secured generally except in the Otapiddram and Tenkarai taluks, where in a few oases more than one 
block aul circle had to be assigned to one enumerator and supervisor respectively. In Sankaranainir- 
koil taluk forty men wore engaged as enumerators at a remuneration of 2 rupees a head. 

The number of schedules supplied and the number issued were : — 


— 

Ten-Mffed 

schednleB. 

Twen^- 

soS^es. 

Thiriy. 

lohednles. 

Fifty-psged 

Bohednles. 

Loose 

■ohednles. 

Supplied 

Issued 

Not issued or iwued, but not nsed j 

9,026 

8,456 

671 

3,589 

8,480 

150 

1,088 

1,001 

8S j 

1 8,200 

1 8,286 

i 10 

41,056 

85,815 

6,251 


Householder’s schedules were issued to European and Eurasian gentlemen, high native offidals, 
and English-knowing educated native gentlemen. The number issued was 410. As to the adviaabililgr 
of extending thoir use the weight of opinion seems to be against it, as it is difficult to get people n<% 
accustomed to forms to take the trouble of study and understand what is required for the aocurate 
filling up of the sohedules. 
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The printed infitinictions to enumerators were clear and full and are reported to have been easily 
understock. The Tenktisi Tahsildar, from personal experience of the last two censuses, states that the 
rules were ‘ wonderfully vivid and simple.’ 

Copies of the manual were sumdiod to all charge-superintendents and supervisors in English or 
Tamil according to circuuiHtances. The manual w^as of great use. 

The time occupied in taking the census is returned generally as from four to six hours. 

Thore were no fairs at the time of the census, but there was one important festival at Tiruchenddr, 
in connection with which special arrangements were made. Special enumerators to the number of 
twenty were appointed and worked under the supervision of the sub-registrar of the station, w'hu was 
the supervisor of the circle iii which the festival took place. 

There is no military station in the district, but a detachment of a regiment of Madras Pioneers 
w^as encamped at Tuticorin. The census of this detachment was taken by the officer commanding, 
and the schodides handed over to the Chairman of the Tuticorin Municipality. 

The coolies engaged on a w’reckod steamer oif the coast at Idintakarai, Ndngiindri taluk, and the 
birost tribes at the fcxit of the western ghauts within the limits of the Bankaranaindrkoil taluk were 
numbered by day on the early morning of the 27th February. 

There were no tracts where the census extended over more than one day. 

The objects of the ccnsiis have become suifioiently known to the people who are no longer 
influenced by any wild apprehensions in connection w'ith it. They, therefore, cheerfully co-operated 
to render it a success. In Tenkarai the Shanars contended that they should be entered as Kihatria 
Sanror, and the request was complied with. There was but one ^prosecution under the Act. It was in 
the Tinnevelly municipality and under clauses G and D of section 1 0 of the Census Act and sections 
352 and 186 of the Indian Penal Code. The accused, a first-grade pleader, was charged with having 
refused information, and assaulted the enumerator on the night of the final census, but the prosecution 
failed owing to want of evidence. 

The census figures are believed to be very fairly accurate, and to be certainly more c^orrec^t than 
those of the previous census. The blocks and circles were smaller and more efficient supervision 
was possible. 

The most striking increase is in Tuticorin, whore houses are more by about 60 per cent, and the 
population is larger by 65 per cent. This is due to the rapid growth of the town as an important 
commercial sea port. The taluks of S4tdr, Otapiddram, Sankaranaindrkoil and Srivilliputur come 
next with percentages ranging from 17 to 25. These four taluks in which the cultivation is mainly 
of ^ dry ’ crops suffered severely during the period of the famine which preceded the census of 1881. 
The progress of Sankaranaindrkoil is the more remarkable as, owing to a barren and infertile soil, it 
has fewer capabilities* of development than any of the other taluks which show a similar groiv^ 
of population. 


Jiuiract from the Report of J, W, F* Dumergue^ Acting Colketor of Malabar, 

Maps showing the census divisions were prepared in the taluks and the municipalities. They 
^vere used in the examination of the grouping of villages into census divisions and of the distribution 
of blocks. 

No great difficulty was experienced in obtaining the requisite number of men, except in the 
taluks of Chirakal, Welawandd and Wynaad, where properly qualified men could not.be secured. 

A statement of the indent and supply of schedules and their issue is appended. 


Indented. 


i 




1 

4 

S 

I 

1 

1 


Sohodnlos 


Supplied. 


Issued. 


7,641 ! 814,526 


21,646 


174,970 


24,640 


i 

3 




59,854 


4 


*3 

I 


1,754 


0,748 


1,650 


I o. 
1 H 


Householder's 

sohodulos. 


I 

§• 

I 




8,687 


Hemarks. 


a 

£ 


1,421 


I r 


523 ! 


illfi 

IlillH 
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Tha preliminary record was taken on hand on the 6th January 1891 and completed by the 
30th idem* In Ohirokal it was, liowever, completed only by the 16th February. The munioipuitiea 
commenced the work on the 2nd of February and completed it by the 22nd. 

Sunervisora in many cases accompanied the enumerators to a number of houses in each block when 
the proliminary record was in course of preparation^ On its completion they examined all the entries 
in the schedules and tested the entries in not less than 10 per cent, of the schedules by actual house- 
to-house visits. Ohargo-superintendents in their respective charges and divisional officers in their 
divisions exercised general supervision over the whole work. 

The arrangements made this time have boon as eifectivo as possible^ and it may safely be said, 
therefore, that the preliminary record was more accurate than at the census of 1881. 

A day enumeration was sanctioned for this district by G.Os., Nos. 6390 and 802, dated Ist 
Heptember and 13th October 1890, on uw representations. The final census operations, therefore, 
commenced on the morning of the 27th February and were completed by the evening of that day. 
Travellers by road, the houseless poor, Ac., were enumerated on the previous night by s^ial 
enumerators, who handed over the sHiedtilos to the enumerators of the respective blocks, in whi(m the 
population was consused and the schedules were subsequently incoiq>oratcd with the regular schedules 
of those blocks. 

There are only tliroe military stations in the district, and thoir census was taken by the military 
authorities and the tahsildars concerned rendered every assistance required of them. Troops were 
not on the march on the day of the final census. 

In no pari of this district did the census extend over more than one day. 

The census of the hill tribes was taken during the first half of November, except in Ohirakal, 
where it was taken in February for reasons stated in this office letter No. 2209- P., dated 19th June 
1890. They were gathered at convenient places in each taluk, and their census taken with the aid of 
the jemnies. Ten 8pe<;ial enumorators wore a^^pointed for the Attapady valley (Walawandd taluk). 
Five of them having taken ill, the w^ork was done by the rest, but was not completed till the end of 
November. These meu were paid Rs. 71, as no one could be found to do this work without remune- 
ration. This was the case in 1881 also. 


The people of the district appear to have exhibited oonfideuce in the utility of the census. Not 
much difficulty was experiencea by the census officers in doing their duty, and the supervisors 
are’ reported to have mot with every facility in the course of their work. There was onW one instance 
of prosecution In the district under the Census Act. The enumerator of block No. 104 of the 
Walawandd taluk having been present for the preliminary record under the tahsildar’s sunnad of 
appointment, refused to receive the books for the final census, notwithstanding the repeated orders of 
the tahsildar. Tlio matter was duly reported to the divisional officer, on whose recommendation his 
prosecution was sanotionod by the District Magistrate. The enumerator was fined Rs. 50 by the 
opecial Assistant Magistrate. 


All divisional officers and tahsildars agree in thinking that the census was more accurately 
taken this time than in 1881. The arrangements made for taking the census w'ero effective, and the 
people have learnt from past experience to view the census operations favourably. The required 
particulars were, therefore, gathered with comparative ease. 

In the case of Wynaad there was a groat decrease in the number of occupied houses and in popu- 
in th« number of slwwn in the margin. This is caused by the omigratton of 

holing 448 B large number of coohes to the plains owing to a large number or 

Doored 80 in population 11,326 coffee estates having been abandoned, rosultieg in a falling 

in the demand for labour. 


off 


Extract frmn the Repor t of V, A, Brodu\ Eaq.y Acting Collector' of South Canara, 

Before pmee^ng to deal with the several points mentioned by you, I shall make some general 
remarks. This district has five taluks with 1,286 villages according to the Revenue accounts, or two 
towns, Mangalore and Udipi, and 1,279 villages according to the census returns.* There is amimi- 
cipolity and a military cantoi^ent situated within the umits'of lie municipality at Mangalore, 
the hoad-miarters of the district. The district has also one A schedule port and eight B sooedule 
ports, besides a few sub-ports.f Five islands (of which only four are inherited) out of the Lacca^ve 
group are also attached to this district. The taluks were parcelled out into six charges each, except 
Coondapoor, the smallest taluk, which was divided into only five charges ; but tahsildars were made 
responsible for the arrangements of the whole of thoir taluks. The munioipalll^, the oantonxnont 
and the Ijaccadiye Islands wore each made a separate charge under the superintendence of the chair* 
man, the commanding officer and the mon^ar (corresponding in rank to a deputy tahsildar on 
the mainland) of the islands respectively. Tne principal arrangements made in the islands were 
similar to those on the mainland : first, the houses were numbered and, building lists prepared ; 
then, the preliminary record was prepared ; and, lastly, the final census was taken on the n^ht of the 
26th February. But owing to the difficulty of getting sufficient hands there were no supervisors 
appointed to check the wo^ of the enumerators, but it* was checked by the oharge-supenntendent 
(the monegar) himself, which he could do without much difficulty, as the total number oi houses and 
other bullmngs in all the four islands was only 981. As stated in my letter No. 1667, dated 10th May 


* ^iphttbeticat lists of villages sent with my letter No. 2882, dated 21st July 1891. 
t Exclusive of three open reefs. 
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1890, to Goveinmout no spoeial arrangoraonta woro conaiderod necessary for taking the census of the 
hill tribes of this district, as they all live in fixed abodes in the satne villages with, and not far 
removed from the dwellings of, the ordinary population of the district. The final census was ordered 
to be taken on the night of the 26th February 1891 in all parts of the district, except in the 136 villages 
reported in my letter No. 4337, dated 17th November 1890, to Government, which are situated on or 
near the slopes of the Western Ghauts, and in which a night census was considered impossible for 
the reasons stated in my letter No. 2646. dated 16th July 1890, to Oovornmont, viz., (1) the houFos in 
these villages are much scattered, (2) the paths connecting them are often very rough, and (3) the 
jungles and hill-slopes intervening between the houses are infested with wild beasts. 

The census divisions of the Mangalore and Kdsaragud taluks wer(5 sketched on maps obtained 
from the Survey Department, but the sketches had to he mspensed with in the <*asft of the remaining 
three taluks, as suitaolo maps were not available {vide your letter No. 1 1 7, dated 1 3ih J une 1 890). Even 
the sketches of the former taluks did not prove of any use, as shortly after they were prepared the 
number and size of blocks and circles were altered as remarked above. The want of such sketches 
was not, however, at all felt. 

In the first circular issued by mo on the subject, the mixture — charcoal powder and lamp oil — 
prescribed in paragraph 3 of the Chingleput Collector’s note above referred to was ordered to bo used for 
numbering houses. Ilut it having boon subsequently discovered that common tar was both a cheaper 
and a better material, it was used in all parts of the districit, except the Uppinangadi taluk, where the 
mixture first prescribed was used, as some expense had already been incurred on its preparation, when 
the second order about the use of tar was sent. In the case ot houses with black walls, it was ordered 
that a s quare foot of the wall should be whitewashed and the number put upon that square, so that 
the nuKLDer might easily catch the eye. It may also bo mentioned here that in the case of the huts 
of pariahs, &c., which have no mud waUs, the numbers were ordered to be painted on piocos of arecanut 
sheaths and hung up in front of the huts. . 

All officers agree in considering that numbers marked with tar would last until the cousus, oven if 
the numbering were done earlier, their opinion being based, as stated by some of them, upon the fact 
that the numbers put on the present occasion have lasted till the dates of their reports, i. c., two or three 
months after the census was over. 

As the duty of supervisors in connection with the preliminary census extended over a long period, 
other departments were not able to spare many hands for this work. Consequently eveu after employ- 
ing all competent magane shanbhogues on this duty, it was found necessiiry to appoint some 
private men as supervisors; and vakils and intelligent landholders, do., who could no expected 
to do the work satisfactorily with a little training were selected for this work, chiefly in Kdsaragod 

taluk, where the number of farcies was the 

♦ Number of ennmoratorHUiIi time 4,448 largest. More or less difficulty was also ex- 

In 1881 • 2,620 porienced in every taluk in obtaining the requisite 

Inorense "Ti)28 enumerators, because (1) the number 

— of enumeratfjrs this time w as much greater than 
in 1881 ; ♦ (2) the number of literate men in the 
interior is very limited, and (3) the men were to be induced to serve witliout remuneration. 

The particulars of indent and supply of enumeration books and schodulos are as follows : — 


I’artic'iilarw. 


First indent as per statoment IV nont with my letter No. 2808, dated 20th 
July lb90. 

1. Received on 9tb December 1890 as per* y(»ur advice, dated 11th December 
1890, excepting reserve stock. 

a. Received on SOtli Doeeinbor 1890 on account of Iho reserve stork and on 
noeoviit of the additional supply (16,000 Canarosc and 4,000 Malaynla 
schedule leaves) asked in my telegram to you, dated lOt.h December 1800. 

8. Received on 13th January 1891 on account of tho additional supply of 
14,000 Canarese achodnlo leaves asked for in ray tclogram of 27tli Decem- 
ber 1800 to tho Superintendent, Government Press. 

4. Received on llMi and I Oth February 1801 on account of the additional supply 
of 20,000 Canarososchodiile leaves asked for in my telegram of 4th Febniary 
1891 to the Superintendent, Government Press. 


Total Supply ... 


Difference between tho original estimate and the total snpply 


Caiiarese 
sehediiloH 
in single 
pages. 

Malayalam 
Nolw'duleH 
in single 
pages. 

i 

House- i 
holders' 
MoheduleN. | 


•4t,0(X) 


220,854 

22,388 

600 ! 

t .-19,686 

♦ 8,910 


28,370 


! 

4t),0GO 


1 

334,816 

31,304 

000 i 

-t- 2,810 


mi. \ 



Cfinai-oso. 

Malaynlam. 

t Rooks of 50 sohedulos 

. 20 ==1,600 

.S = 160 

Do. of 20 do. 

. 600 

3= 60 

Do. of 10 do. 

. 126=^1,260 

16=/160 

liOOBo sohudulcB 

36,236 

8,546 

Total . 

39,686 

8,916 


123 
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Tbe numbor of books and sohedulos remaining unused are sboe^n below ; au<l all tbe i^est may be 
tak<*u to have been iesuod and used as exact information as to how many were actually used it not 
siivailable : — 


Books of 60 eadiedules 



19 

Do. SO do. 



36 

Do. 20 do. 


• t a • 

47 

Do. 10 do. 


• • • • 

166 

Ijoose H( hod (lies 


« • • • 

..23,612 

llouseliolderH’ schedules . . 

, * , 

• « • • 

864 


ilouHeholders* Bohedules were issued only to Kurupeans and Kurasians, the total niuuber issued 

bein|( U 2.^ llouHeholders* schedules for natives were n«it indented for 
» Man^orc HO and issued, as in paragraph 7 ot‘ your circular No. 1, dated 28th April 

All taluks 82 it was stated that the census conference recommended that the 

Tnini na schedules should be restricted to the narrowest possible 

1 limits, and also because it was not known at first that such scnedules 

would be printed for the use oi natives. As regards the advisability 
of extending the use of householders’ schedules in future, two tahsildars think that they may bo issued 
to uativos wlio can read and understand tbe rules and till up the forniH correctly, while two otliers 
d(»prc(ute their issue to native s on the ground that few Avould take the trouble of filling them up 
correctly. Tho municipal chairman is also against their issue to natives, as ho thinks it would be 
difficult to distinguisli as to which class of natives they should bo issued to and which not. Both my 
divisioniJ olficors recjomiuend tho issue of those schedules tp natives ; but while the Head Assistant 
Collator would limit their issue to native officials of position, tho General Duty Dc^puty Collector goes 
mucli furtlicr, as ho proposes tliat they be issued to all heads of families who are able to read and 
write. This course will, lie thinks, not only reduce tho scriptory work of enmnerators, but educate 
the people in their duty as citizens in connection with the tjonsus and also increase their confidence 
in the true oyects of Government in taking a census, seeing that they are themselves trusted by the 
authorities. To guard against inaccuracies from ignorance, &o., he suggests that tlm schedules be 
issued and rcquire<l to be filled up at the time of the preliminary census itself, so that they may bo 
cliecked and the mistakes therein pointe<l out by llie enumerators before the ^al census. I think, 
however, that this recommendation of the General Duty Deputy Colbxjtor cannot be safely given effect 
to for some time to come, and that on tlie (iccasion of the ii(»xt census housoholdors’ scbediues may bo 
issued only to educated natives of position, \vh(‘ther they be officials or not, as there are many vakils, 
&c., who can till up the schedules for themselves as well as officials. 

The manual and the instructions to eilumerators seem to be as complete rh possible, though 
charge-superintendents and other census officers felt doubts in ajqdying certain rules to particular local 
cases, &c., and sought orders, copies of wdiich were communicated to you from time to time. It seti^M 
desirable, however, to make rule Ifi about filling up eolunm 13 moie clear (language known by lite- 
rate of tlie enumeration schedule), as doubts were entertained this time as to w hat language should be 
entered in this colimm w him a pevnou wrote {a) Oanarese only in Tula characters, or tixe Konkani 
language in Hindustani or Persian chnracjters, or (<•) the Mulayalam language in Arabic characters, 
witiiout, in eacli case, knowing to road and write the characters of the one language and without beii^ 
ablu to Hjiouk the other language. Your telegram to me of the 26th January was to the effeet that in 
such cases tlie language one wrote and not iho c haracter used should bo tho criterion. But rule 13, as 
it is at present w orded, only re(|nireH ability to read and write a language w itiiout requiring that one 
must also bc3 able to uuderstaud or talk it. 

Bupervisors, besides examining carefully all the schodules filled up by enumerators and ooiTecd:ing 
any patent mistakes, tested the entries by houso-to-house visits, and the percentage of the houses tested 
by tnom was much larger than tlie proscribed number (10 per cent.), o^ecially in the TJdipi and 
Cooiidapoor taluks, wliero from 56 to 75 per cent, seem to have been tested, charge-superintendent 
also chocked tho entries in a large uumlier of bloc^ks in the same way. The divisional officers examined 
a number of books so checked. Tho opinion of all the officers is, that tho preliminary record was made 
carefully and us accurately as could be expected. 

Except in the villages in which tho census was taken during day-time as sanctioned, the final 
census coininonced at about 8-15 p.m. on the night of the 26th February 1891 (f.<»., the time at which 
the moon rose on that night), in accordance with your telegram of 4th February 1891 in reply to xny 
letter, No. 420, dated 29111 January 1891, and was concluded in the course of the some night, except in 
one block (No. 172) of Mangalore taluk, in w hich it is said to have extended till 7 a.m. the next morning, 
owing to tlie block being rather largo. It is reported that in some places the work was finished by 
4 A.M. and in others later. In villages in which a day census wastaTcen, the final census was be^n 
early in tho morning of the 27th February about 5 a.m.) and completed before the evening of mat 
day owning to tho circumstances that the people of this district do not reside in compact villages, but in 
separate gardens or compounds, often some distance apart, it was unavoidable that tho enumeration 
should take up the greater part of the night. 

As shown in tho list sent with my letter, No, 88, dated 10th January 1891, there wore some festivals 
to take j)lace on the 26th Februaiy. But as suggested by you, arrangements w'ere made with the 
temple authorities to hold the festivals on some otiierdate, before or after the 26th February, except in 
tbn cHHu of tw'o festivals (at Ndrdni in Mangalore taluk and at Kadekdr in Unpinangadi taluk) and one 
fair (at Kdniyfir in Uppinangadi taluk). Though these coukl not be siniilarly postTOned or held on 
some earlier date, yet it w’as arranged to conclude tl'.em before the evening of 26th February, so that 
tho people assembled might return to their homes before tlio hour fixed for the commencementjrf the 
final census ; and tho special enumerators easily took the census^ of the few people that still remained. 
Ai one of these places (Kdniyfir) the tahsilaar was present in person and carried out the above 
arrangements. 
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All aific'Hrii that the people did nut «huw anv dppoaitiou io the cteiibue. The AciiD^ Head 
Aeautaut Collec^cas Mr. blight, vritee : ** The general deiueenour oi the tieonle eeems to have been 
‘*qiui*' qniet and hatiHfa<‘0»ry. Altliuug]) they did not like being aekod all the narticulars requii*ed 
** for the eensus, they appear, as a rule, to have answered without giving trouble/* I think those 
remarks represent correctly the attitude of the people towards the oonsus generally, and apply to all 
parts of the district and more or less to all classes of people. As on former ocscasions, the i^oraut 
people seem to have at first entertained some false notions about the object of the census whioli were 
probably suggested to them by mischief-makers : — 

(a) it was apprehended that a poll-tax would be imposed or the taxes raised in some other way ; 

* (&) that young men would be forcibly enlisted in the acmy ; and 

(r) in the Mangalore taluk a mmour seemsto hove also been prevalent tlwit the object of taking 
a night census this time was to kidnap youM pei*sons to be offered up as sacjrifiee in 
connection with the construction of a certain bridge. 


Of course, talisildarh and other charge-superintendents, as well as supervisors and eiiiimeratx»rs 
cai’efuUy explained to tlie people the real objects of tlie census ; and all officers believe that the people 
were satisfied after tljese explanations, and that the accuracy of the census was not affected to any 
degree by these rumqurs. 

There were no prosecutions whatever under the Census Act in this district. 

The divisional officers, as well as tahsildars, are unanimously tif oj)inioa tliat tlie census was as 
accurate us it could be. Among the circumstances wliich fiontributed towards this rosult, the chief are 
(1) the small size of the blocks, circles and charges this time ; (2) the greater supervision and better 
arrangement generally ; (3) the fact of the (‘ensuH being taken at night; and (1) the care and interest 
taken in the work by almost all concerned in it. This is the first time that a night census was taken in 
this district, and in order to ensure tliat enumerators might not neglect their work owing to disin- 
clination or fear to work at niglit, the important nature of the work confidcnl to them and the necessity 
of obtaining a coiTect record was again and again impressed upon them and arrangements were made 
beforehand for every enumerator being supplied by the village officers with tormes and with one or 
two men to accompany them on the census night. All tahsildars report ihal in all parts in which a 
night census \vhs ordered, and also in a few of the villages of the Oooiulapoor taluk in which a day 
census liad been sanctioned, the eimmerators did all perform their duties conscientiously on the 


census night. 

The great increase in the population of the Mangalore municipality seems to be due to the follow- 
ing causes ; — (1) tliere was only half a regiment here at the time of the census of 1881, while at the 
time of the present t’ensus there was a whole regiment with the sepoys’ families ; (2) every yew 
people from other places, both in and out of the district, come and settle in this town to pursue their 
different callings ; and (8) a largo number of workmen from the neighbouring villages resort to the 
town during the fair weather to earn their livelihood by day labour, &c., for which the demand is yearly 
increasing with the growth of tlie town and of its commerce and industries. 

Tho smallest rate of increase is in the Laccadive Islands. From the Hoad Assistant^ Collector’s 
report ou liis visit to the islands at tho beginning of this year, this rosult appears to be due to two 
causes: — (1) tho absence of tho crow of several boats from tho islands at the time of the census, and 
(2) the high rate of mortality among children, as 20 per cent, of tho children born are said to die 
before they are a year old. 

Tho excess of males in the Mangalore town is attributable to the fact that many men of the 
trading and working classes from other ]»la(!es m*o to bo found in this town during tho trading 
season and thar the bulk of the floating population Is composed of this sex. 


EAract /rofn the Report on the Cemun of the Pudukota State, 

Considerable difflcailty was felt in obtaining the requisite number of men for tho mufasMal. In 
addition to the village and taluk officials, many enumerators wore sent out for mufassal work from 
several of the piibli<j offices in the town. After all tliis, there still remained a good many blocks 
without enumerators. Private agency had to bo resorted to, and m iny perwoiiH of very poor ability 
had to be api)ointod enumerators. Tho work was, however, pushed through witli the material that 
was available, and, by careful and repealed training, the backwsard section of tho onumorators was at 
last brought up to soinething liko tho level of the more competent enumoratorM. 

The printed instructions to enumerators and tho manual for charge-superintendents and super- 
visors loft little to be desired as to the points on which instruction was needed. A moro (iomploto list 
of castes and sub-divisions than was to bo found either in the instruetions to enumerators or in the 
manual was felt as a want, and I accordingly, with the sanctifm of tho dowun-rogeut, issued a jiretty 
oompleto list based on tho caste tables of the last census. 

Tho use of the word ‘ single ’ (in the manual) to denote the civil condition of divorced persons 
caused some confusion, as tho word was not among those given in the heading in the schedule. The 
word was tramdated ‘ ^arftCJojiL/errvpr «iu/f * in the Tamil version of the nytnual, and this confirmed the 
confusion ant^led many persons to suppose that ‘single ’ was a foilrih vivil condition in addition to 
* married,’ ‘ unmarried,’ and ‘ widowed.’ The opinion of these many persons was allowed to 
prevail, and the entry * wir* will bo found in tho census books of this state, it appeara 
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to bi> iii>w settled tliat th«* word ‘ Mtnglo * ia merely another word for ‘ unmarried,* the heading in 
the pro8ori^»ed finni i'eiiHus tables containing the word ^ single * and omitting the word *unmarne<l' 
altogether. 

TJic preliminary rec^ord was begun on the 6th January 1891 in all chargea alike, and wan con- 
« ludoil in many of tlie charges before the cloae of that month. In the two charges in Alangudi taluk 
the work was wncludod on the 17th February. 

'Fhe mode of checking was that proscribed in the manual. The extent was, in many cases, greater 
than the minimum required hy the manual, some of the supervisors having checked even the whole 
of the entries made by the enumerators. 

The final census was taken on the night of the 26th February 1891, and, in the large majority 
of cases, (xjcupied the wliolo of the night. In some cases the work was over by 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning but the enumerators were still asked to be on the move till dawn with a view i<» watch births 
and deaths and rectify the entrif's accordingly. 

So far as I am able to form an opinion on the accuracy of the census, T think that the census of 
1891 in this state was as accurate as the nature of the thing will admit. No pains were spared 
either by the working or by the supervising agency in accomplishing what could bo done by honest 
and 'diligent work. I am, therefore, confident that the schedule entries correctly record the facts of the 
census night. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


No. XLVIir--./^yor.W(i/wjjf.9 of fhr OorrrumrhJ of Madras^ Uevtowc Urparfm^Jit^ 

• dated Febroanj 7H9]^ No, 132^ Revenue, 

Ki'.ai) — ilu‘ lollowiiig lottor from H. A. 8'i r\K'i, Esq., C.8., Superinfondont of Census Openitious^ 
Madras, to the Soeretary io (ioverum(*ii<, Ifevenue Dej)artmont, dated 12th February 
l89LNo. 217:— 

I havt‘ the houour to lulbmit tlie following proposals regarding th(‘ iibftiraistion of the 
particulars entered in the census sohedule.s. 

2. The abstraction shoets prescribed by tho Census Commissioner ha\ ebeeu adopted with a 
few slight niodificationH, which have Ixjen approved by him. 'I'hey are twelve in number, but 
Bhoot VIII which relates to sect of (Hiristiaiis will not no reciuired in this presidency, as eomplcte 
information regarding soot will bo afforded by sheet IV. No special sections for sheets IX and 
XII will be nc'cessary in tlie first instance, as tliose will not then be ready. Tho men employed 
on sheets V and, VI will work faster than tlie others, and il will probably be })OH8iblo to give them 
the above two sheets to do. 

3. T have already reported to Government that I propose to have nine abstraction offices 
in all, viz., three Tamil, three Telugu and one each for Malayalam, Canaresc and IJriya. At 
Madras there will be six offices of equal strength, the numb«*r and distribution of tho men 
employed on abstraction in each being as shown btdow : — 



N (imlx.'i' of j 

Nntitht>t 

Nnmbrr 

i 

Working short. 

iihstnio- I 

of over- ( 

of HU|)Or* ] 

1 UolilurkM. 


tors. ’ 
1 

noors. 

viHors. ' 


14 VII 

♦ W 

I 1 

i 2 ! " 


♦ That is 80 abstractors 






and 80 rnadoi s. Tlio 

n 


1 



[ lull or will also tnko 


1 1 





ITl 

i 30 

1 

1 



j Hhoot VII. 

IV 

I :i.5 

I 



j 





L 2 


V 

15 

1 




VI 

15 

1 


j 


X ... 

ao 

I i 


1 


XI 

30 

1 1 

J 

1 

1 

1 


1 

Total 1 

240 

<♦ ' 

! 

^ 1 



i 


4. A testing department will also bo roquirod. This is the same as the oorroetirig department 
mentioned in Mr, Stokes' letter, printed in u.O., dated 28th March 188 J, No. 52f3, and it will be 
enfnisted with tho duty of testing the work by tho (joniparison of totals tliat ought to a^ree, and 
of eorreciting mistakes within ecrtiiin defined limits. I prowiso for the pr(»sent that it shouM 
consist of twenty men and one overseer, and I intend to place it directly under the deputy 
superintendent, thus avoiding the necessity for the eutertainmont of a supervisor. 

6. Tabulation , — For the compilation of the totals of each sheet a staff equal in number to 
about one-fourth of the abstracting staff is required. Thus, for an office of 240 abstractors, 60 
tabulators will be necessary. A supervisor and two overseers to control and supervise the work 
will also he needed. The tabulators and their overseers will rcoeivo somewhat higher salarioa 
than the abstractors and the overseers of that department. 


124 
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6. Record Department . — A separate record department for each of the six offices is unnooes- 
sary. It will be Rufficient to have one for the Tamil offioos which will be in one building, and 
one fer the Telugu offices which will be in another. The record department is a most important 
one, atid it is essential that it should bo strong enough to allow of the work being disposed of 
without the slightest delay. The following staff is proposed : — 


Kocord-keeper .. .. I 

Asmstant rocord-keepors .. ,, ,, •.3 

Attenders , . . . , , . * , , , . * . • . 6 


After the work has been started it may bo possible to make some reduction, and this will, of' 
course, be done if it is feasible. But it would be false ooonomy to start with a record establish- 
ment too weak to cope with the work, and I therefore trust that the Government will be pleased 
to sanction the above staff. 

7. Canh-keepei\- One (;ash-keepor with a clerk to assist him in preparing the pay bills and 
ime shroff will be sufficient for all six offices. The (^ash-keeper anil shroff wUl have large sums 
of money passing through their hands, and [ propose that they should give security of Bs. 2,000 
and Rs. 700, respectively. 

8. Menial esfahlinhment^ — Each deputy superintendent will require one peon and three 
night watchmen, and a gate-keeper will he necessary U)t each building. Attondors will also be 
required to ctarry books from one section to another ; three for each office or eighteen in all will be 
sufficient. A sweeper for each building completes the menial establishment. 

9. The plan of the officers at (kliout, Berhampore and Bangalore will be the Rume except 
that they will not be on ho large a scale. The first two will eaoli be one- half the size of tne 
Madras offices, and that at Bangalore one-third the size. There are a few minor alterations in 
the matter of overseers and Hupervisors necessitated by the smaller size of those offices. The rate 
of pay given to the rooord-koepers, cosh-keepers and shroffs is also lower, as the work will not he 
so heavy. T propose that the socuiritv to be given by the cash-keepers and shroffs shouM be 
Rs. I,00U and Ks. JlOO, rospcctiv(^ly. 

10. The annexed statement shows* the streimth of each office with the proposed pay. The 
average pay of ahstractora is entered as Rs. 14. It is proposed to give Hs. 12 for the minimum 
and Rs. 15 for the maxiitmm outturn of work. 'Phe designations orerseer and supervisor are 
substituted for thoRo of supervisor and supei intendent whitm were used in 1881. As the head 
of the office is a depiity suporintendeiit, it is liable to cause confusion if the title of superiuien* 
dent is given to his Hubord] nates. 

11. Supirintendent's office. My duties will bo Iwo-fold : — 

— Supervising the work of abstraction and tabulation. 

Ind — Preparing special statiRtioal tables and collecting notes for the report. 

To allow of my exorcising thorough and constant supervision, it is necessary that I should 
have a special checking establishment. 1 shall also want (tne clerk for registering, indexing and 
dospalomng, and one copyist. I accordingly propose the following estjihlishment in place of that 
which I now have : — 


1 

I'ropiiNod. 

' RH. 

Pronent. 

R8. 

1 AsHiNLaiit .... 

1(10 

1 AHSiMtant 

200 

1 Clwk 

ao 

1 Clerk 

SO 

■\ Clerk. ... 

25 

2 Clorkt ... 

20 

1 Clerk 

! '' 

; 2 Do 

15 

1 Atfcpinirr 

1 H 

1 Attoiidor 

8 

1 Dnffadar 

lu 

1 Puffadar 

10 

2 Pt'oiis 

8 

2 Peons 

8 

2 Po 

7 

2 Do. 

1 Rwoopor 

1 

I 


12. I have already addressed (lovernment on the subject of the pay and allowanoos of the 
deputy superintendents. I have, therefore, not included them in the statement appended to this 
letter. 

IH. r have, in conclusion, the honour, to solicit the favour of very early orders. 
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Offiow. 


No. I, TeluKu 


No. ir. IVlu^u 
No. III. Toln»(w . 

Nob. I. U Hiul HI 


Nor. IV, V ftud VI 
Nos. 1, II. Ill, IV, 


I No. VIT, 0riy* ... 


EnOLOSURK. 


Dopartment. 


A. AbfitribCtiun 


1 


B. TostioK ^ 

1 


I O. Tabulating 


ment. 


( E. R<*cor<lH 


I F. Moninls 


S 


I 


— 

- 

— 






EstabliBbrnenl. 











RtttB of 

Total monihljr 




pay. 

cost. 


Niimbor. 

Dosignatiun. 





' 

• 


KB. 

Ms. 

4. 

p. 

240 

i Abstractors 

... 

u 

3, SCO 

0 

0 

9 

i Overseers 


20 

IHO 

0 

0 

1 " 

SapcrvisorB 


50 

100 

0 

0 

1 251 

1 

Toi af, , 


8,640 

0 

0 

' 20 

(Uerks 


20 

400 

0 

0 

1 1 

I Ovorsoor 


SO 

30 

0 

0 

21 


Totai. .. 


480 

0 

0 

i*»<i 

Tabiilatora 


a, 

l,20tj 

0 

0 

i 2 

! OvorseivM 


30 

no 

0 

0 

1 

' Hu |H»r visor 


50 

50 

0 

0 

j 0.S 

1 

Total ... 


1,810 

0 

0 

! 1 

IVoii 


« 


0 

0 

a 

AttendorH ... 


1 7 

21 

0 

0 

i 

‘ Mncbi . . 


1 10 

1 

10 

0 

0 

5 


Total ... 

; 

1 87 

0 

0 

». I. 



; 

I 

1 

1 

1 



K 1. 



i 

( 

1 



1 

Kcconi-keeper 

... 

j 50 

i 50 

0 

0 

a 

Assistants 


' 20 

j GO 

0 

0 

0 

Attondors 


10 

1 

GO 

0 

0 

10 


Ti»TA1. 

1 

i 170 

0 

0 

i - 

a 

Niglil watctiinpii 

4 

12 

0 

0 

1 

! Gato.keepor 


! 5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Swoepor 


n 

a 

8 

0 

5 


Total . . 

• 

1 , — . — 

80 

8 

0 

IS. 1, II ftn«l 

111. 


; 

' 



1 

(%»Kh-k «M*ppr 


1 .no 

50 

0 

0 

1 

Ob«rk 

... 

1 20 

20 

0 

0 

1 

’ Shroff 



1 25 

2o 

0 

0 j 




fl A. Abstraction 


U. Tontiug 


r. Tttbulal ing 


I I). Motiial ostablisb- 
ment. 


< 

^ ' 


'I’m A I. 

Grand Total 


96 0 0 I 

38,978 0 0 j 


120 . 

.A bst laotors 


11 

1,H80 

0 

0 

<1 

{ )VPrM#*«TH 


2(» , 

IHO 

0 

0 

1 

SnpcrviRor 

... ... j 

i_ 

50 

50 

0 

u 

i:<4» 


Total . | 

1 

1,910 

0 

o'*! 

10 

(TiTks . . 

!' 

... ... t 

20 ' 

2tK) 

0 

0 1 

1 

( 'vnrMPPr 

. 1 

; 

25 

0 

0 

11 


Total ' 

i 

886 

0 

0 

30 

'rabnlutors 

1 

20 1 

GOO 

0 

"o“ 

1 

tl^crscer 

' i 

35 

3.5 

0 

0 

al 


Total .. 1 


686 

0 

0 

I 

Ptuui 

t' 

. . t 

G 1 

n 

0 

0 

2 

t Atteuders 

1 

7 i 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 Nigbi watnhmun I 

4 ' 

4 

0 

0 

1 

, Mncbi 


10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

• GaU^'kceper 


5 

1 5 

0 

0 

1 

1 Sweeper 


a 

3 

0 

0 

7 

1 

Total . . 

1 

h 48 

0 

0 


I 
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Office. 


No. VI Jl, CunarcRo 


No. IX, Malayalnm 


Oojtartment. 


No. VJI, Uriya— ronl. 


E. Rooonli 


F. AooouiitH 


D. Meniald 


E. Kocorda 


F. AccountH 


NinnlMT. 


KRtablUlimunt. 


DcHignutiuu. 


^ i 11 Rocorcl-1 

... \ I 1 I AbMifitaii 

V. i 2 t Attcnde 


1 j Rocorcl-kt‘o|M?r 
AbMifitaiit 


(! 

( ; 


4 I 

1 (^Biih-keepor 
1 Shroff 


Total 


Total ... 

Grand Total •• 


A. AbBtruotiiiii 


R. Toatin^ 


i C. Tnhiilatinpf 


0 


\ ' 


!; 


80 ■ A bHtraclorK 

7 nvcr.Reora 

1 ■ Superviaor 

88 

8 ! (JlcrkH 

1 ( >vcr8ccr 


20 Tnbii tutor H 

1 < Ivei'Boor 


21 


1 IV'on 

2 Attoiulcra 

1 , Night watchman ... 

I ' (iato-koept*r 
1 i Sweeper 
1 Muchi ... 


•[ 


( 

... ^ 


1 ‘ Hi*eor<i-ko«»per 

1 Attendcr 
1 j Do. 

a'i 


I I C’Hah-keoppr 
1 ' Shroff 


The aame na office No. VTI. 

Grand Total of all offices 


Total . 


Total .. 


Total 


Total 


Total .. 


Total ... 

Grand Total .• 


Rak* of 

Total monthly 

pay. 

OoBt . 


• 

n«. 

HM . A . C . 

.30 

30 0 0 

IS 

16 0 0 

8 

10 0. 0 


61 0 0 

.35 

35 0 0 

15 

15 0 0 

. 

60 0 0 

• 

8.983 0 0 

14 

1.120 0 0 

2U 

140 0 0 

50 

50 0 0 


1,810 0 0 

20 

100 0 0 

.30 

:iu 0 0 

1 190 0 0 

20 

400 0 0 

30 

30 0 0 

I 480 0 0 

(i 

0 0 0 

7 

14 0 0 

4 

4 0 .0 

5 

6 0 0 

3 

3 0 0 

10 ! 

10 0 0 

; 48 0 0 

80 1 

30 0 0 

10 1 

10 0 0 

8 1 

8 0 0 

! 49 0 0 

85 1 

35 0 0 

15 j 

15 0 0 

j 60 0 0 

' 8,070 0 0 

i 


•• 

40,994 0 0 


Order— (luted 20th February 1891, No. Id2, Revenue. 

I The propoBals of the Superintendent are 
approved and sanctioned. 


Ceiiana No. 7. 


(True Extract,) 


(Signed) C. A. OALTON, 

Secretary to Ooverrmeut, 


Note. -1'his Bcale was departed from to a considerable extent, especially p the case of the 
testing ostablisiiment, which had to be largely increased. 
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Abstraction Sheet III. [size— ui in. x 2ij in.] 


SEX, A(iE AM) OOCrPATJOX. 


J Hat not 


Taluk I 

{or town) \ 

Tillage ( 

Nmn. 


()ffui»jition. 


TniAL 


Males. 

Af(o. 


Circle No. 
JUock No. 
Hook No. 


Total, 

Malen. 


() 1. .‘5--14. jloantlmor 


< >f‘.*u|>ution. 


i Abstractor 
Signature | 

of ( Totalhr 

Date of Abstraction * 
Foinalt'H. 

Ajfn. 

0 -4. i T) -I t. 15 and t»v»‘r 


Total, 

FomalpB. 


To I \i. 


( Si jr 110(1 ) 


Da to 


iHin. 


Overseer. 


Abstraction Sheet IV. LSi/o u in. uj in.] 


District 


HKLKiION, BECT, CASTE WITH SL' li-DI VISIOX, AND SEX* 


'Taluk ) 

{or town) i 

Viihge ( 

(«/• ward) I 


('ircle No. 
Jiloek No. 
Hook No. 


Signature \ . 

i Toialler 

Date of Abstraction 


Keligioii. 


Caato. 

Sul)-divi'‘ion. 

MmIoh. ’ 'I'otal. 

1 

i 

i 

{ 

Eoinalo.'?. ' Total. 


• 

1 

! 

' 

1 

i 

I ' 

1 1 

• 1 


Tota r. 

i 

' f 

1 ^ 

( 

(Si^iiod) 



Pato 

1891. 


Overseer^ 



Dhirivt 

Talul 

{or 

Villa fj» 

(wr n^ ard) 




Tolnk 
(or foira) 

Village 
(or ward) 


Hirth placo. 
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Abstraction Sheet V. 


fSizo— loin, x 11 in.] 


No. 

Name 


SEX AND PAREN.T-TDNfiUE. 

Circle Sn. 

Block No. 

m 

Bonk No, 


Malei. 


Signature 


Total. 


Totai,. Mai>s 


(Hifjnod) 


Abut ractor 
\ TotaUer 
Late of AbKtraction 


Fj'HiuIoh. . 


!.aiij(iing(‘. 


Total. 


Overeetr. 


Total^Fk.mai.kb ... } 

Date 1891 • 


Abstraction Sheet VI. 


[ 81 / 0— 10 in. X 11 in.J 


No. 

Name 


MalcB. 


SEX AND PARENT-TONOUE. 

Circle No. 

Block No. 

Book No. 


Total . 


Total, Malk.** ... | 

(Signed) 


nirth*plftc«*. 


! Abstractor 
Totfilhr 

Date of Abstraction 
Ft'ualea. 


Total. 


Total, Fkmalks .. 


Dttto 


1891. 


Overseer. 
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Abstraction Sheet 3^1. I«iie-ioin. x n in.j 


Diiiricl 


SEX, AGE, CASTE, L^FIRMITIES. 


Taluk 1 

(w’ lown) ( 


Circle No, 

Sigmhue 1 

Village ^ 

\^No, 

IHoek No. 

I Tolalhr 

• 


(ar ward) 

1 Name. 

Book No, 

Hate of Ahlraolion 


Section I (Aok). . 


\ 

i 

Males. 


• 


EcnialeH. 


1 - 

^K. 

1 

. lusano. 

Doaf- 

niutu. 

Blind. 

LejH'r. 

A(fc. 

^"'*“”'’■1 «uf;. 

t _ L. • 

Lopor. 

0 - 4 

5 - 

10--14 



20—24 

25 - 29 

30^34 

35—39 

1 40-44 ... 

1 45-49 

1 50—64 
: 66—60 ... 

1 00 and ov<»r 
! 

1 

* 

i 

1 

1 

• 

[ 

i 1 


4 



10—14 . 

15 19 

20-24 

25 - 29 

30 - 84 

85—39 ... . ! 

40 — ‘W 

45 49 

60 ^ 54 . . . 1 

65—69 

00 and t)vor 

! 

: ■ I • 

: * ” 

! ! 

i ' 

i ; 1 

: 1 

! • ' i 

1 

1 

• Total ... 



i I 
1 ^ 1 


Total ... j 

1 i ’ 1 * 




Section 11 (Caste, Ac.). 

: ^ 



Mule*. ^ FonuiJeM. 


I (’aste, Ao. 







■ 


. X- 

. 

Insain*. 

Doaf-innto. 

Blind. 

Lt'jior. 

Insane. 

Doaf- 

niutc. 

Blind. 

Leper . 

1 

i 


1 

|- 


1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 

* 

’ 1 


• 


i • 

’ 

* 


• 

1 

i 

i 

1 1 

1 

• 

i 

1 

1 

) 

• 


• 

. 

* 







• • 

• 


• 




TotA^^.. 

• 







. 


- 

a! 1_1 


• 

. . 





(Signed) • Date 189 , 

A 


(htrtm. 


186 
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Ahrtnction Sheet IZ. 


[Size-rlO in. x 11 in:] 


Littriei 

Taluk 


BITROPEANS, Ac., AGE AND 8BX. 


Circle No. 


(or ^ofofi) J 

Village 
(or ward) 

(M. 

( ydm* 


Block No. 

Book No. 



European, Ac., 
Euriibian, or 
Armenian, Ac. 



Males. 

• 



0—14. 

16-34.’ 

35—49. 

' 

50 and 
over. 

TotiJ,* 

Hale*. 

0—14. 

• 




• 

• • 

• 

• 




1 

• 

• 

Total ... 


• 


1 __ 




SigmUm, 

I TotaUtr. 

Date of AhetraHion 


FomAloB. 


36—49. 


50 atid 
over. 


Total, 

Females. 


Signature.' Dated 

Overseer. 


1.B91. 


Abetraction Sheet X + XIH. [Sue— ii in. » in.] 




RELIGION, CASTE. 

EDUCATION AND SEX. 

District 


• 


Tam ) 

(or town) 1 


Circle No. 

Sigmtur. j 

1 TotalUr 

( No: 

Block No. 

Village 


Date of Abstraction 

{or ward) 

f Name 

Book No. 


i 

I • 

1 , 

j Religion. 

1 

t 

Caste. 

Males. ’ 

J 

Females. ^ 

1 

sl 

II. 

Other 

literates. 

Illiterate. 

Total. 

! 

•Si 

H J 

si 

II 


Illiterate. 

Total. 


1 

1 

Total ... 

• 

• 


• 



•• 


1 ^ • 

• 

« 

1 

!• 

« 

• 



• 




• 


<8igned) ' . • ISftl. . 

Ovtr$$tr. 
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Abstraction Sheet XII -(Special). [size- s* in. x 20 in ] 


DUtrici 

Taluk • , 
(ar town) 

Village 
• {or ward ) 


Circle No. 
Block No- 
Book No. 


Signature 

of 


Ahetractor 

Totaller 


. Date of Ahtraction 
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APPENDIX XV. 

RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 


Np. XLIX.-P rocceiVnujs of tliv Oonrrumf^tU nf Madras ^ lievenor Dejja rfmeni ^ 
dated 1st April 1891^ No. Jtevrnar, 

RKAD— tho following lotter from H, A*. Stuart, Esq., 0.8.,' Superintendent of Censua Opera-. 

tions, to the Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, dated 19th March 1891, 

No. 490:— 

In continuation of my demi-offi(jial of yesterday evening, I have' the honour to forward 
the enclosed Btafe.ment of the results of the census. The figures have been compiled from the 
abstracts made by the enumerators and must be^ regarded aa only approximately correct. The 
results of the census in the Laccadive and Amendivi Islands have not yet been received ; I havb, 
therefore, omitted these tracts from the statement for 1 88 L also. 

2. The total population is 35,633,206, the. increase being 15*49 percept., which is hearly 
twice as great ae the normal rate of increase as ostizpated by Mr. G. StoW and Mr. G. F. Hardy, 
the actuary. Part of the increaSh is possibly due to more accurate enumeration and does not, 
therefore, represent a real addition to the population ; but it was the geneml opinion of the 
officers* who took part in the census of 1881 that the enumeration was.veiy fairly aecurate, so 
there seems no reason to doubt that the real increase in numbers has been considerably greater 
than was anticipated. 

• The increase in the case of females has been slightly greater than in the (iase of males, but 
<ho propo^ion of the sexes is almost exactly the same as it was in 1881. In that year there wore 
among every 10,000 of population, 4,950 males t^ 5,050* females. The present ratio is 4,946 
males to 5,054 females. 

The inorease in nocupied houses is 18*09 per cent., which is higher than the increase in 
population, so that the number of persons per occupied house has fallen from *5*46 to 6*81. As 
the definition of a house was much the same on both occasions, these figures may be taken as 
showing real improvement in the material condition of the people. * 

Taking the area as given in the census report for 1881, the number of persons per square inile 
was in that year 221. R is now 255. 

3. It is* entirely due to the energy of the district officers that I have been able to furnish the 

Go vemment with the 
resists of the census 
so quickly. The Col- 
lector of the.Nilgiri8 
telemphed the 
totals lot his district 
on the drd instant, 
while those for Tri« 
phinopoly, T&njore 
and South Canara 
were sent oil the 4th‘, 
bth and 6th, res^- 
tively. I parti- 
cularly to invito the 

attention of the Government to the foot that owing to the excellent arrangements mode by the , 
Agents to the Governor in Yizagapatam o^d Ganjam, it was rendered possible to oompile 
the totals for those districts^ inclucjung the agency portions, by the 10th March in the one case 
and the 11th idem in the c^er» 


Ailtriot. 

- * 

Date of telegram. 

District. 

Data of telegram. 

Madras 

28th February 18U1. 

Ouddapah • 

^ lltli March'*’ 1891. 

Nflririi 

drd Maroh 

1) 

Ncrth Arcot ... 


Trioliinopolj 

4th 

)) 

Oddivari' 


Tan j ore ^ 

StK „ 

. 

Nellore 

> iSfch 

South Canarii 

6th „ 

II 

Anantapur * .. 

r ,, if 

Salem 

9tlv „ . 

f} 

Ohingleput 

) 

Visafi^apatam 

South Arcot 
Tinnovelly 

) 


Malabar 

’ 18th „• 

.MOth „ 


Kumuol 

Bellary 

j 16U» >, 

Ganjam 

Kistua 

- . -t. — 

jiith „ 

i« 

Coimbaturo 
Madura .... i 

} 17th „ „ 


Order— dated 1st April 1891, No. 246, Bevenue. 


Ceniui Ko. 12. 


Il«oordeu. . 

2. The ' rapidity with which the results of the 
recent oensuE have oeen arrived at is very oreditable 
to all oonoemod. 

• • 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) 0. Jl OAXiTON. ' 

; Seoretaiy to Covemment. 
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APPPINDIX XVI. 

FINANCIAL. 


No. L. — Ctrciflar N^o. 4, ihitnl 93rd Junf‘ ISOO. 

From — H. A. Stuabt, Esq., 0.8. , Superintendent of Consus Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

1 have the honour to reipiost that I maybe furnished as early as praetioable with an estimate 
ofthecostof census operations in your district. Thc^ estimatcj should be in the accompanying 
form and should relate only to expenditure which will be incurrfsd during the current financial 
year. It should be accompanied by a note affording such explanation of the items as may be 
required. The estimated expenditure in rmcih municipality should be shown separately in n similar 
form, the name of the town being added after that of the district at tho head of the form, 

2. The travelling allowances of officials should not be included, as these will not be debited 
to ‘ census.^ Tho item ‘ potty stationery, &c/ is chiefly ihteiided for the cost of such paper, 
pens, &o., as may bo supplied to non-officials. Village officers and other official enumerators and 
supervisors can gen orally use their own pons and paper or those supplied to them for Iheir ordi- 
nary duties. It ^vill not usuallv be necessary to provide enumerators with lights, as they will, in 
most cases, have lamps or torches of tlunr own. The red ink used on the oooasion of the last 
census was in many instances very bad and much extra work was thereby caused in the abstract- 
ing offices. It would, therefore, bo advisable to have a supply of good ink made up in the taluk 
offices and distributed to the enumerators. 

«‘l. I have, in conclusion, the honour to request that the i*xpondituro on census operations 
may bo kept as low us possible, and that, in accordance with the wishes of tho Govommont^, 
ever^ endeavour may be made to induce non-bffioial enumerators and supervisors to give their 
services gratuitously. 


Dintrict. 


Esfimati' of vapinrhiurr on census opera flans in 1H90-91. 


Head of ocoouiu. 

Amount of pstimHto 

Amonnt Hanctionod. 

. — 

1. HonHP-niimberiiig 

2. Ligfhti, rod ink, A o. 

3. Petty ststionery, &o. 

4. Riniiunertttion of uon-ofticinle ... j 

KH. 

A. 

1 

1 

1 


1 

KS. 1 A. 

i 

• 


1 

1 

j 

I i 


No. Ur-CircMlor No. 5, dated Camp Bangalore, Slst Jnhj 1890, 

From — H. A. 8tuart, Fsq., 0,.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To— The Collector of 

In m^ circular No. 4 it was stated that the travelling allowanoes of officials should not be 
included in your estimate of expenditure in ooiineotion with the census os these would not be 
debited to the head of ‘ census.^ The Government of India dosiros, however, that a statement of 
the actual cost of the conduct of the census operations should eventually be prepared, and I have, 
therefore, the honour to request that you will be good enough to keep an account of the travelling 
^owanoes drawn by those officials whose ordinary duties do not require them to travel as, for 
example, taluk giuuastahs. Such stationary officials should not, as a rule, bo employed at a 
distanoe from their head-quarters, as it is most desirable to keep down the expenditure to the 
lowest possible amount. ' 

2. The travelling allowanoes (if any) of officials who habitually move about their charges 
need not be included in this account, and no travelling allowances, except those of non-offloials, 
shbuld he provided for in the estimate asked for in my circular No. 4. 


127 
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;i. In aooordanoe with the instruotions of the CeuBus CoramiBsioner no provision Was made in 
the statement appended to the above-mentioned oiroular for the oarriage of enumeration books 
from the railway station^ landing place, Those instruotions have now been modified, and I 
have the honour to request that expenditure on this aooount may be included, an additional head 
(Carriage of Enumeration Books) being opened for the purpose. 


No. LII.— ‘OiVo?i/ar No* dated Madras, 5th January 1891* 

From— H. A. Stuart, Esq., O.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

I have the honour to forward a copy of a note on the district estimates of census expenditure, 
together with a statement of the estimates as revised by me. 

2. It is difficult to frame an estimate that can be regarded with confidence as even approxi- 
mately correct, but I believe that with core and economy the amounts given in the statement 
will bo found sufficient. The total proidsion for the district should not bo exceeded without urgent 
ueoessity, full particulara being communicated to me. 

3. In some districts some small expenditure has been incurred on the printing of circle 
lists. This can generally be mot from the provision for the district press, but whore this cannot 
bo done the amount should be reported to me. 

4. All district charges on account of the census should be disbursed before the end of the 
sent financial year, as there will be no provision for such expenditure in the budget for 1891- 

A statement of the expenditure should be forwarded to me as soon as possible after the 
census. This statement should be in the same form as the estimate. 

6. Municipalities will bo supplied with all forms free of charge, but the rest of the cost of the 
enumeration will be debited to municipal funds as directed in 0.0. , dated let December 1890, 
No. 975, Revenue. The estimates received from you have been forwarded to Government 
for sanction. 

6. The charges incurred in military limits will, under the orders of the Government, bo 
debited to cantonment or station funds. No estimate of theso charges seems necessary, but a 
statement of the actual expenditure both in military limits and in municipalities should bo 
forwarded to me after the census is over. 

7. I have not made any special provision for the census of the sea-going population as none 
seems necessary. I trust that every endeavour will be made to avoid extra expenditure on account 
of boats, crows and the like. The visit to each vessel on account of the census can in most oases 
bo made in tlie port boat with the ordinary crew. 


Bevined estimate of expenditure on account of the census in 1890-~91 {exclusive of 
municipalities and cantonments). 


Difltriota. 

1 UoUHO' 

1 numbering. 

Lights, 
red ink, Ac. 

Petty 

stationery. 

tlemiinera> 
tion of non- 
ofHoiala. 

1 Carriage of 

1 enuraora* 

1 tion booka. 

1 

Total. 


K8. 

sa. 

MS. 

KH. 

B0. 

RN. 

(lanjAiu 

400 

60 

100 

400 

200 

1,160 

Gunjain Agency tracts 




1,600 


1,600 

Viitagapatam 

300 


Ho 

400 

800 

1,090 

Visugapfttam Agency 

GolUvari 

230 


... 

100 

2,600 

100 

60 

2,600 

640 

Kiatna 

110 

60 

100 

200 

100 

670 

Nolloro 

140 

40 

60 

800 

70 

610 

Cnddapah . ... 

110 

40 

80 

100 

60 

380 

Kuruuol 

100 

40 

80 

260 

20 

400 

Bcllary 

100 

40 

80 

500 

50 

770 

Anantapiir 

100 

40 

80 

200 

60 

680 

Ohinglepnt 

170 

40 

40 

250 

60 

660 

North Aroot 

260 

60 

100 

I 400 

60 

870 

South Arcot 

200 

60 

90 

800 

60 

690 

Tanjoro ... 

300 

60 

100 

400 

60 

910 

Iriohinopoly 

180 

40 

80 

250 

20 

670 

Madura 

460 

60 

100 

300 

100 

1,010 

Tinncvidly 

220 

60 

100 

860 

70 

800 

Salem 

220 

40 

00 

800 

70 

720 

Coimbatore 

300 

60 

70 

400 

80 

900 

Ndgiris ... 

80 

40 

10 

260 

60 

880 

Malabar 

170 

40 

120 

860 

150 

830 

South Canara 

60 

40 

00 

300 

160 

680 

Tot AT. ... 

4,t00 

j IfOOO 

1,700 

10300 

1,000 

19,000 

a 
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Noth on thb District Estimates op Census Expenditure. 

1. H<im$^numh$ring. — ^The total estimate, exoluding Ganjam, for wliich no estimate has been 
received, is Re. 6,142-7-4. There is groat divergence between district and district, the highest being 
Coimbatore with Rs. 750, while Malabar, with a greater population and a larger number of hoiise^ 
is only lie. 200. The latest figures of actual expenditure in the districts show that the amount spent 
up to date is only Rs. 4,376 induding Gunjam. The bulk of this is, of course, for house^numbenng, 
and there should bo very little more expenditure on this account. A voiy fair estimate may accord- 
ingly be made from those figures and this is how the estimate as revised has been calculated. 

2. lAgliU, red — The estimate under this head is Rs. 4,476, and there are the same diver- 

gencies between district and district. Nearly all the estimates are too high. The census will be 
taken on a moonlight night, so there need be no expenditure on lights if householders are asked to 
keep u liglit ready for the visit of the enumerator. Even in those exceptional cases where lights 
are deemed necessary, the enumerators can no doubt provide them themselves. Red-ink pcsder 
will be supplied from the taluks. If special indents on the Stationery office or special local pur- 
chasM are thereby rendered necessary the extra charge will bo debited to the census. A small 
provision must, therefore, be nia<le on this account. The estimates as revised by mo vary from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 40, and these amounts will not, I hope, be exceeded. 

3. Petty Btationery.--T\\o total for all districts is Re. 2,570, the amounts varying from Rs. 437 
in Malabar to Rs. 60 in Nellore, Rs. 30 m Vizagapatam and Re. 10 in the Nflgiris. The larger 
estimates are much too high and have accordingly been reduced. As already explained village 
officers and other official enumerators can use their own pons or paper or those supplied to them 
for their ordinary work ; nor will it be necessary, save in a few exceptional cases, to supply 
even uon-offi(uuls with pens, for if a man can write ho is sure to possess a pen or to be able to 
borrow one. 

4. o/ ;w«-o^(fia/«.--The estimate under this head is Rs. 19,761, of which more than 
one-fourth (tts. 5,770) appears against Tinnevolly. There is no apparent reason for any such special 
provision being made for that disiriitt and as a matter of fact it is not now anticipated that tliere will 
be any great difficulty in obtaining the gratuitous services of a sufficient number of non-officials. 
The next latest figure is that for Coimbatore (lis. 1,960), then come Tan j ore (Rs. 1,600), Malabar 
(Rs. 1,572), Bollary (Rs. 1,150) and South Aroot (Rs. 1,014). But so far, in tlie <!ourso of my tours, 

I have been informed very generally that paid men will not be required, and in those circumstances 
the estimates seem unnecessarily high. Moreover if Vizagapatam requires only Rs. 300, Kistna 
Rs. 200, Godavari Rs. 124 and Cuddapah nothing, the needs of the southern districts where there 
is a much greater proportion of educated people cannot be so high as Colle(?tors have anticipated. 
The Collector of Madura indeed has asked for only Rs. 200, and there are in that district many 
zamindari divisions. The estimates have, therefore, been reduced with confidence to the amounts 
entered in the appended statement. Some Collectors have opened a special head for travelling 
allowance for non-officials. This was unnecessary, as the head ‘ Remuneration of non-officials * 
embraces aU kinds of remuneration ; the amounts given in the revised estimate accordingly include 
travelling allowancje. Travelling allowance should not be given to non-officials unless it is claime<l. 
The yant of it will seldom be necessary, as very few non-officials will have to travel and all of those 
who do so will not claim travelling allowance. The sum entered for Bellary (Rs. 500) is comparatively 
high, as provision is made for a number of paid men for the enumeration of the people attondine the 
Mylar festival. ® 

5. Carriage of enumeration books. — The bulk of the books have boon sent, carriage paid, to the 
head-quarters of each taluk, and the cost of distributing them to the supervisors will be but trifling 
as village -servants and taluk peons have no doubt boon largely employed on this duty. The nro'^- 
sion, therefore, of such large amounts as Rs. 500 (Madura), Rs. 187 (Malabar) aud Rs. 3 .d 0 (Kistna) 
seoms unnecessary. The case of Vizagapatam (Rs. 550) is different : the books were forwarded 
from the press only to Vizagapatam or Riinlipatam, and from there they have to be sent long 
distances. But even allowing for this the estimate is probably too high. The amounts entered in 
the appended statement will, it is believed, prove sufficient. 

6. The Collector of Nellore has provided Rs. 83 under the head of ‘ Miscellaneous.’ This is not 

permissible, as all expenditure must bo shown under one or other of tlie heads proscribed by the 
Census Commissioner for India. ^ 

7. The Agent to the Governor in Vizagapatam has provided Rs. 2,500 for salary of enumerators 

in the agency tracts. This has been shown under the head of * Remuneration of non-officials ’ and a 
sum of Rs. 1,509 liss been entered for the same purpose in the Ganjam agency tracts. ' 

8. The revised estimate does not include any provision for municipalities or cantonments as tho 

charges there will be borne by municipal and cantonment funds, respectively. * 

h. a. stuakt, 

6th Janmrjf 1891. SuperifOmdent of Cennu Optration*. 
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No. Lllh'--lState7ne)}t of expenditure. 


1 


- - - - 

— - 

— 

, • 





Main 




1 



Read. 

8uli*head. 

1890-91. 

1891 92. 

1892-93. 

1898-94. 

Total. 




Rs. A. P 

RH. A. P 

Rs. A. P 

. RS. A. P 

. R.H. A. P. 


1 $ 

f 1. DiMtnct otlion c'utahliRhinent .. 







b 

j 2. Special printing and potty con- 






a 

J 

tingeiit chargcR 

1,353 12 ( 

1,817 1 1 



8,670 14 8 

.2 

o 

J 3. HoiiBe-minilioring 

4.400 14 4 

71 7 ; 

s 


4,478 6 7 

g 

1 

^ 4. Lights, ink, Ao. 

2,807 2 ^ 

330 7 1 

•8,tK)U 0 1 


6,187 9 8 


c 

5. Remunoratiuii of Coiibus ofticera. 

3,082 9 U 

3,956 14 

1 265 0 1 


7,804 14 8 

1 

.9 

Q 

6, l*otty Btaiionory 

2,89il :i S 




9,899 8 9 

a 

^ 1 

7. Freight <if Mi'hedulea, Ac., from 






1 

( 


atntioiiN nil 1 lunding plncna 

2,0r>2 fi 4 

510 2 l( 

) 


6,668 8 6 

< 

t 


ToioJi /, Dintrict rhargci* ... 

|l6,SM 1 fl 

6,186 1 t 

8,866 6 ( 


86,047 8 11 

1 


( H Plipnr for Hohednlea, Ac., at 

1 


1 





) Press 

1 18,399 1 2 

1(X> 2 t 



1 18,499 8 11 



) 9. Printing and binding 

5,314 13 4 

... 

1 


6,114 18 4 


HH £ 

(.10. Dcapatcliing from preaa 

2,066 3 6 


! 


8,066 8 6 



Total //, Paper and Printivg^ A 

86,780 8 0 

*100 8 9| 


86,860 4 0 



Totai., Knumkration 

48,376 8 0 

6,886 4 ! 

8.866 6 6 


61,987 18 8 


f 

fll. Othce rent 

6(M.; 1 10 

0,519 6 H 

1,206 4 5 

133 9 a 

8,684 8 4 



12. Oftioe fnrnituroand ropaira, Ac. 

617 2 6 

2,986 1 1(1 

49 1 9 


8,868 6 0 



13 . Record cstabl isl i mont 

5 6 4 

6,785 9 2 

926 6 4 

20 10 11 

6,694 0 9 



14. CoiTOBpondonce and Account a 






g 


ratiibliahnieiit 


1,823 5 7 

271 4 7 


8,004 10 8 



15. Menial oatablishmont 

8 15 7 

0.334 10 9 

4«4 3 11 

9 5 4 

6,817 8 7 

a 

s 

IG. Working staff, including anper- 






a, 

« 

intendoneo— ofHoiala .. 

235 9 G 

.30,566 15 7 

6,980 H 4 

0! 0 11 

48,644 8 4 

§ 


17. Working staff, clerks, specially 






Q 


entertained 

it2,r>2,675 13 0 

14,588 15 7 


8,67,164 18 7 

n 

q 

Er 

18. Travoiling nllowsnoos to and 







1 

from the othce . 


73 4 9 

84 0 0 


107 10 9 

§ 

M 

19. Freight of schodulos, Ac , to 






§ 


office 

1,540 13 10 

518 9 1 

0 4 2 


8,064 n 1 

e 


20. Potty stationery and contin- 






s 


1 genoios 

196 1 4 

2,492 1 4 

6.i7 4 2 


8,884 e 10 

1 

OQ 

t 


Total III, Tabulation nfiver 

8,809 6 10 

8,16,680 18 11 

84,887 11 8 

880 10 6 

8,48,888 8 6 

1 

f 2I. Paper for sheets, registers and 







S If 

tables, at press 

9.434 16 .H 

7,302 15 1 

3,745 6 4 


90,488 4 8 



x 22. Printing of forms, tables and 








reports ... .. 

419 1 6 

11,354 11 4 

2,992 5 1 


14,766 1 11 


jfi 

i 23. Freight of sheetB, Ac., to office. 

81 2 6 

349 14 0 



481 0 11 



Total IV, Papei’ anti Printing, B . . 

9,986 8 8 

19,007 8 11 

6,787 11 6 


86,880 7 6 



Total, Compilation , . 

18,144 9 0 

8,84,688 6 10 

80,966 6 8 

880 10 6 

8,78,888 16 11 

i 

r 1 

d 

f 24. Provincial Sujiorintondent's 






1 


deputation allowance 

4,148 6 10 

4,625 11 7 

4.625 14 7 

340 10 7 

18,640 14 7 

1 

Is . 

25. Pay of snbstitnte of Suporin* 






ft 

m '0 

00 S 

' Pendent 

3,4C6 11 6 

2,941 13 5 

3,176 9 2 

249 13 1 

9,884 16 1 

a 

1 ^ 

1. -2 

20. Travelling allowauee of Snporin- 






e 

1 


tendent 

2,008 9 3 

1,669 1 7 

868 18 0 

84 13 4 

4,881 6 8 

4> 

! 


Total V, Supt'n Peravnnl Chnrgen ... 

10,888 U 8 

9,086 18 7 

8,071 4 9 

676 6 0 

87,997 8 10 

0 

ao 

i • 

^27. Superintendent’s office establish- 






1 


ment 

2,982 9 0 

2,691 3 9 

1,678 6 8 

154 15 0 

7,601 1 0 

d 

'CiS 

28. Travelling allowauooB for estab- 






■M 


! lishment 


348 6 4 

67 6 10 

34 0 2 

484 18 4 

£ 


29. Office contingencies for estab- 







'1 

lishment 

2,688 4 1 

419 18 8 

84.1 G 9 

39 4 7 

8,848 18 1 


h. 

30. Rent of Suporintendout’s office 






V. 


i. ostablishnient 


412 8 4 

406 1 S 


877 10 1 



Total VI, Swpf.'s EHtahlinhmfint ... 

6,680 18 i 

8,867 0 1 

6,840 4 7 

888 8 9 

18,166 6 6 



Total, SurRRiNTENDKNCE ... 

16,744 8 7 

18,898 18 8 

10,611 9 4 

908 8 9 

40,168 8 4 



Grand Total .. 

71,866 4 7 

8,68,808 7 8 

44,848 6 61 

1,184 8 8 

4,71,080 6 11 


♦ Contribution to tho Madras Manicipality in payment of half the ohargea. The net amount due was lubsoquently 
found to be Rb. 2,780-3-ir and Rb. 234-14-11 wore refunded in 1898-04 and nhown as a receipt. 

t Exoluaivo of Rs. 7,998-15-10 (contribution from municipalitios) which has been taken in abatement of charges. 
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No. LIV . — Statement of district (\rj)end{tnre. 


DifiU’ivt . 


Totftl. 


Houm* 

numbering. 


Lights, ink, 

Ao. 


I 

^manwra. j p 


8peoi.l 

iprfaS.j«id| 

[atationg and 

places. • 


Gan jam 


Kifltna 


Nollorc 


Knrnool 


i 

1 

! 

(1890 91 ... 1 

i 1801-02 ... 1 

1 

RH. A. P. 

070 H 0 
l»73 1 0 

RK. 

281 

A. 

7 

1 

p. 

4 

"j 

RH. A. P.j 

150 6 lo| 
129 4 1| 

as. A. 

415 14 

1 

1 

-! 

1 

1 

0 

RS. 

8.t 

A. P. 

7 10 

US. a. p. 

153 13 0 
127 14 11 

BH. 

A. P 

Total j 

1,343 4 0 

861 

7 

4 

>79 10 11: 

415 14 

0 

64 

7 10 

881 11 11 


1 

( 18(10-!ll ... ! 

3,803 12 7 

825 

9 

3i 

58 12 

,! 

2,223 

4 

81 

74 15 

Gl 

581 2 11 



(1891-92... j 

397 6 11 

14 

4 

0 

G6 14 

3 

131 

4 101 




185 15 10 



Total ... | 

3,661 a 6 

889 

18 

3 

184 10 

6' 

1 

8,854 

9 

1 

6^ 

1 

74 15 

6 

767 8 9 


1 

( 1800 01 ... i 

834 13 10 

271 

14 

0 

76 14 

i 

lol 

86 

12 

0 

89 

6 

4 

102 7 4 

207 

7 

1 1891 9'j ... 1 

265 0 10 





1 

170 

4 

0 




96 2 10 



Total .., 

1,100 4 6 

871 

14 

o: 

76 14 lo| 

857 

0 

“i 

89 

6 

4 

107 10 8| 

807 

7 

( 1800-01 ... 

185 15 11 

135 

14 

“1 

loj 

20 10 

j 

41 



1 

1 

12 

9 

0 

16 13 9 



{ 1891-92 ... 

360 4 6 

30 

9 

0 

93 11 


74 

0 

0 




16 15 9 

135 

0 

Total 

586 4 5 

166 

7 

10 

114 6 

>: 

74 

0 

0 

18 

9 

0 

88 18 6 

135 

0 

(1890-91 ... 

593 12 0 

188 

8 

2 

87 11 

6 




23 

10 

1 

94 6 3 

199 

8 

( 1891-92 ... 

221 13 0 





i 

178 13 

0 

•• 



21 0 0 

22 

0 

Total ... 

815 9 0 

188 

6 

8 

67 11 

i 

*i 

175 

18 

0 

83 10 

1 

116 6 6 

881 

8 

^ 1890-01 . 

304 18 5 

101 

1 

10 

32 2 

■ 

4 ' 

9 

0 

0 

112 

13 

8 

49 12 0 



( 1801-92 ... 

112 7 0 




3 7 

0 

103 

0 

0 




6 0 0 



Total .. 

417 4 5 

101 

1 10 

85 8 


*118 

0 

0 

118 18 

8 

55 18 0 



( 1890-01 ... 

491 14 11 

i 

140 

3 

2 

41 15 

8 

195 

0 

0 

71 

0 

2 

43 2 11 



• (1891-92... 













... 



1 

Total .. j 

491 14 11 

140 

1 

8 

8 

41 15 

• 

196 

9 

0 

”, 

0 

8 

43 8 11 



1 

1 

i 1800-01 . . . i 

9.H2 4 7 

136 13 10 

41 12 

9 

0 

H 

0 

676 

4 

6 

78 13 6 



’ ( 1801-03 . 1 

89 7 8 






30 

0 

0 




8 0 2 

1 1 

7 

Total ... 

971 18 8 

185 13 10 

41 18 

9 

80 

8 

0 

675 

4 

6 

1 86 13 6j 1 

7 

(1800-91 ... 

.308 11 11 

161 

7 

9 

28 13 

2 




52 

5 

n 

! 61 2 0 



• (1891-92... 

91 8 6 

26 10 

3 

2 13 

3 

57 

12 

0 




1 4 0 Oj 

•• 

Total . 

894 15 5 

186 

8 

0 

SI 10 

5 

67 

18 

0 

e> 

5 

0 

; 65 8 0 

• 


(1890-9) ... 
















• (1891-92... 

807 2 0 




... 


807 

2 

6 





! 


Total ... 

607 8 6 





807 

8 

6 





... 

( 1890-91 ... 

td68 8 1! 

175 

0 

(i 

53 3 

5 

15 

0 

tJ 

76 

0 

c 

50 0 0 



•• (1891 02 ... 

11 12 C 






11 

12 

c 





1 


Total ... 

879 15 1 

175 

0 

c 

53 8 

5 

86 

18 

0 

75 

0 

c 

50 0 ( 

... 

r 1890-91 .. 

870 0 (1 

250 

7 

1 

171 1 

10 

1 156 

0 

2 

172 

1 

11 

121 5 ( 



. 3 1891-92.. . 

482 12 ( 






482 12 

C 




... 

* 


(1892-93... 

2C0 10 i 






j 260 10 

C 






•• 

Total ... 

1,618 6 1 

850 

7 


171 1 

IG 

ij 696 

6 

I 

178 

1 

11 

Itl 6 1 

) 


• Includes Hs. 105-9-0 spent on feeding hill tribes. 

t The details of the charges for 1890-91 wore not famished, the total amount has, therefore, been iirfaltfai:Uj 
'distributed oyer tho yarions heads. 

• 128 
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FINANOIAL 


No. lUV.—Stafeme^tt of dUlrict expeudi hire— eont. 


Dimrict. 

Total. 

1 

Uouae- 

nambering. 

Light*, ink, 
Ac. 

Remanera- 
tiou of Don- 
officials. 

Potty 

Btationory. 

Freight of 
aohodnloi, 
Ao., from 
stations ami 
landing 
places . 

Special 
printing and 
petty oon- 
tingonb 
charges. 

aihUm { 1800-91 . . 

Salem ... iy 9 i _92 ... 

T(ital ... 

^ , (1890-91 .. 

Coimbatore... ^ ]g 9 ^_ 9 a 

Total ... 

1 1890-91 .. 

NilKiriB . 1 

1 

Total ... 

South Aroot. 

Total ... 

. 0890-91... 

ranjore •(ih(h.02.. 

Total 

r 1890-91 .. 
Trichiuopoly. s 1891-92 . , . 

(1892-93... 

Total ... 

Total ... 

». ,, (1890-91... 

Tinnovelly [ igpi.pa ... 

Total ... 

„ , , (1890-91. .. 

Malabap ... [i 89 i_ 9 a... 

Total ... 

... , ^ (1890-91... 

South Catiara. ^ 

Total ... 

Total, Madrae C " 

Vreeldonoy 

Total ... 

RH. A. P. 

419 11 7 
257 4 9 

R8. A. P 

226 4 1 

RA. A. P. 

41 1 6 

16 0 9 

RS. A. P. 

241 ‘*4 0 

RS. A. P. 

Ill 14 9 

RH. A. P. 

40 7 3 

RH. A. P. 

677 0 4 

886 4 1 

67 8 8 

841 4 0 

111 14 6 

40 7 8 

... 

758 3 
676 8 U 

292 4 1 

216 6 4 

67 0 0 
676 8 0 

129 3 2 

63 6 9 


1,884 11 4 

898 4 1 

816 6 4 

199 9 *3 
19 4 0 

688 8 0 

189 8 9 

68 6 9 


:i.sa 10 H 
21 4 0 

34 4 0 


13 7 fi 

10 9 9 
2 0 0 

78 12 2 

867 14 6 

84 4 6 

818 18 8 


18 7 a 

18 9 9 

78 18 8 

1,133 2 0 
65 4 6 

210 7 11 

51 0 6 

48 0 0 

62 9 7 

49 0 1 

770 0 0 
7 4 6 

1,138 8 6 

810 7 11 

61 0 6 

48 0 0 

68 9 7 

49 0 1 

777 4 6 

014 10 0 
19 4 0 

305 3 5 

162 11 8 

50 12 0 
19 4 0 

77 2 U 

18 12 0 


688 14 0 

300 8 6 

168 11 6 

70 0 0 

77 8 11 

18 18 0 


440 12 0 
207 2 5 
4 12 0 

180 13 4 

51 8 3 

202 0 0 
4 12 0 

159 t 2 

43 2 3 

5 2 6 

6 8 6 

868 10 6 

186 18 4 

61 8 8 

806 18 0 

169 4 8 

48 8 8 

981 15 5 
78 16 4 

649 6 10 

43 3 11 

41 8 0 

82 10 10 

209 8 7 
87 7 4 

98 1 3 

1,060 14 9 

648 6 10 

48 8 11 

41 8 0 

88 10 10 

846 16 11 

88 1 8 

1,496 10 8 
103 5 0 

282 14 8 

761 13 11 

218 12 0 
102 12 0 

235 14 1 

56 4 0 
0 9 0 


1,696 16 8 

888 14 8 

■ 

761 18 11 

881 8 0 

886 14 1 

66 18 0 

•• 

1,401 3 4 
1,288 1 0 

151 2 6 

404 13 6 

71 0 0 
148 0 0 

621 1 6 

168 1 11 

1,146 1 6 

8,689 4 10 

161 8 6 

484 18 6 

814 0 0 

681 1 6 

168 1 11 

6,148 1 6 

104 8 5 
130 3 0 

44 10 8 

82 4 11 

120 0 0 

72 6 2 

46 4 1 

6 10 

l'2 0 

380 11 6 

44 10 8 

88 4 11 

180 0 0 

78 6 8 

60 6 1 

18 0 

16,690 1 0 
6,186 1 6 
266 6 6 

4,400 14 4 
71 7 8 

2,807 2 7 
880 7 1 

8,082 9 10 
8,966 14 4 
266 6 6 

2,899 3 2 

2,052 6 4 
610 2 10 

1,858 18 9 
1,817 1 11 

»8S,047 8 11 

4,478 6 7 

8,187 8 8 

7,804 14 8 

8,899 8 S 

9,668 8 8 

8,670 14 8 


• Thii U exoluiive of the oontribntion (Be. 3,000) to the Medrat Municipality. 
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-t-. 

• • • . 

No. LV.- titatmmit of receipts, Madtas, 


Nutnro of niroipiH. f Amount. 1 



• 


RN. A. I>. 

( Hy Kiile <»f uiiui<^d‘ furiiiH in (lit* tlintrirts , 


108 14 8 

! 

! 

H) Mulo of riiri)it.uro 


197 2 9 

1 

Hy Httlo of ofMiHUB typf 


2,994 9 0 

1#SJ*2 !»3 .. ^ 

j 

1 Uv «alo of waHio pajN^i*, At*. .* . 


M59 ,S 7 


j Hy t'alt'iilatini^ mnrhiiio 


150 0 0 


1 

Hy tyi^'-writor 


275 0 0 


} By oycloatylo ^ 


10 0 0 



Tot AT. 

4,624 * 6 0 
• 1 


j Hy Ht^lf of Morplua forma in ihe diatrlctH 

* 

7"i 

(i.M. 0 a : 

1 

( 

[ Jiy aalc of furnituru • • 


320 2 0 1 


• 

Total 

1 974 8 S 


1 Hy Miilc of WuHtc piijtor .? 


1,193 10 5 i 





1 

j CoTifrilmlion fi-oin Mudrfta Munioiftalitr 


2.14 14 u : 


. • 

Tot AT. 

7,027 6 7 
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II. — The EnumeratiELg staff. • • 1 — Preliminary arrangements. Appendix. 


' MO ) 


INDEX TO THE APPENDICES, 


1 Serial 

• 


Doonment. 

• • • 

Page. 

Number 

1 

Offloe 

1 dumber 

Date. 

Subject. 

" I 

• 290 

28th ApHl 1*890. .. 

1 

) Government . order regarding preliminary arrangnmeniM 
required for the consns. 

388 

ir 

1/22 

28th April 1890 

; Circular letter to Collectors containing instriiotioiis on the 

1 same subjoot. 

884 

IN 

78 

26th May 1890 ... 

1 • 

. Letter to the. President, Municipal Comraissiuii, Madras, on 
' •the same ‘subject. * , 

• 389 , 

• ' TV 

3 

• 

17th June 18(K) .. 

1 Ciroular letter about the numbering of buildings and the 
' preparation of the village and circle. lists. . • 

391 

V • 

7 

1st Sept. 1890 . . 

1 Paragraph 11 of the above cirouhir tiiodilled 

398 

1 . V! 

8 

• 9th Sept. 1800 .. 

! Circulaiw letter forwarding copy of letter to the Collootor 
of Madura, stating thaf two or more villages, or [farts of 
' two qr ^ore villages, must on no aoeount be included in 
oho l|look and that uninliabited villages must be consti^ 
tuted aoparate blocks. 

898 . 

Vll 

11 

2iifl Dot. 1890 . . 

' Circular letter regiyding' the procedure to be followed in 
cases where a nniiiber bad boon given to a building which 
should not have rocoivod a number. ' ^ 

398 

VTII 

18 

12th Nov. 1890 ... 

Circ^ar letter regarding the numbering of railway build- 
ings which had been wrongly included in an* ordinary 
block. 

399 

IX 

21 

20th Nov. 1890 . . 

Particulars for railway and canal blocks to be gives in 
raunuseript in the oirole lists. 

399 

X 

22 

22n<l Nov. 1890... 

Cirde Listn. — Namo.s of hamlets need not be entered in 
them and the numbers given to villages in coltimh 4 there- 
of should bo consecutive for eacJi circle. 

?99 

xr 

• 

to 

15th Deo. 189» .. 

• 

m 

Ciroular letter inviting the attention of Collectors to the 
urgency .and importance of census work and .the necessity 
fk)r constant touri^ by taluk and divisional ofHcers. 

399 
. # ' 

XIT 

33 

16tlv Jan: 1891 . 

Suggesting that a notice may Is? issued requesting all 
persons, who oan conveniently do so, spend the night of 
the 26th February 1891 in their own honsoN, and to avoid 
'llxhig thwtidate for weddings, dramatic [terformances apd 
the like. ’ ^ 

400 

Xlfl 

30 

Ist Jan. 1891 ... 

! Requesting to bo furtiished with a list of places which 

1 should be considered as towns for purpose of census com- 
pilation. 

400 

XIV 

81 

Ist Jan. 1891 * . 

Boqikv«ting to he furnished with a statement of the changes 
thakhavq taken place in the areas of talnks sinca the 
17tli February 1881. 

* % 

m 

XV 

37 

16th Fob. 1891 r., 

Circular letter regarding the compilation of statistics of 
the.do8ori[»tion of houses us shown by tho roof. 

401 

' XVI 

19 

j2th Nov. 1890^.. 

Oirifnlar letter about the issue of formol orders of appoint- 
ment to alPoensuB officers. • 

.402 

XVIT 

18 

24rth Opt. 1890 . 

Requesting. Coliectoil ‘to notify that persons who do gOod 
work as enumerators without payment will have a pre- 
. ferential claim to employment as tabulators In the ab- 
straction offices. 

402 

XVIII 

36 

10th Feb. 1891 ... 

Requesting Collectors to send a list of persons who rendered 
satisfaetbry service, without payment, as supervisors or 
eniimorators and *who desire employment in th^abstrac- 
. tion offices. • 

• 

402 



IMdnX TO THK APPBNDICB8. 


6H 




0 

1 


i i 


Serial 

Namber. 


l|l 

|||| 


XIX 

XX 

XXI 

• 

XXII 

xxrir 

XXJV 

XXV 


V XXVI 


|S|I 


kv 


•'■g a 

I s 


*3 

I 

O ' 

■£ 

8- 


■4 


XXVI I 

xxyiii 

XXIX 

XXX 

XXXI 

XXXII 

XXXIIl 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

XXXVI 

XXXVII 

XXXVIII 

xxxix; 


Office 


17 


21 

10 

.20 

35 


16 


30 


413 


M 

1 

M 

3 


25 


12 

16 



Document. 


Uat©. 

1 Subject. • • 

Page. 

loth Kov. 1890 

Forwarding copies ^of a ‘ Manual for. ohargo-iiiperinton- 
dents and suporvisora * and mpieBtixig that the number of 
copies of Mil* vemiieular edition of the book may be duly 
intimated. 

404 

22nd Rapt. 1890 .. 

j Instructions regal'd ing tho entrkm to laj made in tho sche* 

I dales ill the case of eunuehs and of dancing girls who 
j return themselvos as married. 

416 

— Doo. 1890 ... 

•Circular letter stating that, in tho case of municipal towns, 
a separate page of tlie sehedulo book need not be given 
for each unoccupied building. 

417 

24th Doc. 1890 ... | 

Instructions regattling the mode of filling up certain 
oolunins of tlio sohedule. * 

417 

Ut Oot. 18IK). ! 

i 

j 

Circular letter on the subject of arrangernoutH for the eim- 
ineration of the houseless poor and travellers by road. 

• 

418 


27th No?. 1890 

Fob.. 1801 


5th Nov. 1890 . 


12th Nov, 1890 

f 

9ih Juno 1800 

22n(l Ally:. IBfHl,. 
18th Sopt. 1890 


10th Doo. 1890 


10th Jim© 1890 .. 

18th Aug. 1890 . 

6th Oot. 1890 .. 
4th Nov. 1890 


' Rnlo for tfif Kiiitliinct* of tho npocia) **numorat()rM of j 418 
I travollers bv ron<l ami tlm Iioiihi Iosh poor. * | 

[ Porwardiii)^ copies «>f instriictionH to onunitVatorH of*| ■419* 
truv‘‘UcrB by roud and the houBelesB poor. ' 


! 

j iTules for the onuineration of railway promiacB and [ 420 

I travpllerw by mil. 


Forwarding ctipy of tho rules for tho census of the soa- | <^25 

• going population and travollera by nea. 

I Btstiug tliat )>oi‘t enumerators need not visit tho vi'mhoIm | ’. 427 

I at night. . 


Porwnrding <‘opy nf rules for the cenBiin of the canal \ 428 

population 

• • 

(Jovcmmtyit ortler embodying rnlos for the oenBUS of j 432 
^luilitary stations und tfoops on thg march. 

» 

Circular Ictteron tho saino subject ... ' | 433 

Circular letter regarding th© si«e and number of enumeh- | 433 

ation books required for onumerafiiig tho military 
• pepulatb)ii. • 


Oirculiy letter an the C’luirfPrutioii 6f tho jail^pulation , 4.34 


Statement of special tracts where the census was taken | 435 

before the 2t)th February 1891. 

Statement of special tracts where tho oensgs was taken | 435 

by day (27fh February 1891)’. 

RoqtK'stirig Collectors to furnish a statement, as soon as | '439 

they had complQtml the formation of hloeks, of the number 
of blocks of different sixes in each taluk. . 

Rdqnesting lo 1 h» fnrnlMhed with a statomont showing the | 439 

names of railway stations or ports to which, and t)ie 
names of oiru'-ers to whom, railway receiyits or advice 
notos of tho despatch of eni|-meration books should bo 
sent by the Fresa. 

Circular leflor regarding the distribution, Ac., of onumer- | • 440 
ation books, loo le inbedules, ^o. 

Kluoidation of paragraph 7 of oiroular No. 12 I 441 


▼ 



INDRX TO THfi AfCRNOIObs. 


Seii*l ^ 

Oaoe'i 
Number. I 


Doonment . • 


Bubjeot. 


XL I If 


j ForwftYdinK to (‘'oUeotort a lilt of enumeration books and 
I ktdioduleB and itating that they are iirtendod to form a 
roa<»rve for the diatriot. 


XLl ! 23 I lit Deo. 1890* 


XLII 24 


XLIII I 121 . loth March 1891.. 


' Forwarding to Oolleoton itatementB ihowing the number of 
onunioration books nnd stdiodules supplied to each taluk 
I and municipality. . . 

I * * * 

I Itifurniuig (.'ollootors that additlonjkl requirements of euiimer-’ 
itthm books and schedules mav be met by transfer from 
I uno taluk to another as well as by supply from* the 
! rosciwos in the district. 

Circular letter to Collectors stating that all surplus schedule 
forms, do., should be kept in the talnk or municipal oilloe 
conccnicd, their number being reported tn the oenins 
office. 

Biaiement sliowjng the number of books and forms supplied 
; by the Buperinleiideut, Qovemment Press, in connection 
I with the enumeration. 


XLV :U |23rd,lan. 1801 


XLVl 39 ! 2nd March 1891. 


, Forwarding copy of roles for the preparation of the taluk 
M and district uhstraoty and tho despatch of the books to 
j the proper ecusns office. 

. I Ueqiiesting that the circle abstracts may be forwarded to the 
I same office ns the ennniel'ation books of the circle. 


XCVII 40 3rd March 1891.. 


Kequosting *to be furnfshod, before the 16th June 1891, 
with ,a* report on tho operations In connection with the 
census in each district. 


'ii-l 

I 

[W 


XLVIIl!. 132 I 20th F«b. 1891 


(hnrcrii incut <»rdt)r sanctioning the entertainment of certain 
I cHtahlishiurnts for census oAlres. 


m\ 

y. I 


CLTX I 248 j ’ Ut April 1891 Gowrument order on lot lor from Snperiiitendont of Census 

' . . : , • Operations forwarding the results of tho consuif of 1891. 

^ ' -i ’ 

' ‘ 1 

I, 'I 2ard Juno 189M ... | Ciroo|pr lettbr calling for an estimate of oipendituro on 

1 j . t oonsns operations in 1890-91. 

1,1 5 j ilat .Inly 1890 Circular letter requesting Collootors to keep an account of 

I tlie trAvelling allowances drawn by Government officials 

I* wJiose ordinary duties do not require them to travel. 

j,IJ ^ :12 ! 5th Jan. 1891 ... Revised estimate of expenditure on account of census in. 

I * I ' ’ each district fur the year I8^^1i 

[,|]| ... . Statement showing the expenrliture on census operations 

in the Madras Presidency. 

’ I ■ ■ 

Liv ; r ... Statement of district charges on account of oensos 


32 I 5th Jan. 1891 


I Statement of census receipt 
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GOVERNMENT OP MADRAS. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Read — C ensus of India, 1891, Vol. XIII. 


Obdbr — dated 24th July 1893, No. 670, Revenue. 


Census, No. 1 • 


Tho Governmont has read with in> 
terest Mr. H. A. Stuart’s excellent report 
on the Madras Census of 1891 . A detailed 


review of the report would serve no useful purpose, and the Government will therefore 
only touch briefly on the principal points calling for notice. 

2. The total population of tho Madras Presidency in 1891, excluding feudatory 
states, was 36,630,440, having increased since the Census of 1881 by 4,803,327 or 
about 15| per cent. Tho docado, 1881 — 91, was marked by no serious famines nor 
epidemics of pestilence, and its conditions were therefore favorable to an increase in 
population ; it is not therefore surprising to find that tho effects of the severe famine 
of 1877-78 have almost entirely disappeared and that the population has multiplied 
rapidly. It is interesting to observe tho offeets of the great famine on the age 
character of the population. The mortality, during the famine, was naturally greater 
among tho young and old than among those in tho prime of life and consequently the 
majority of the survivors were at the reproduction a^e at the commencement of the 
de^e, 1881 — 91 ; tho result has been that the rate of increase of the population in the 
districts affected by the famine has been much higher than in the non-famine districts. 
The population of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur is still, however, below 
what it was in 1871. 


3. In the 86th paragraph of the Report, Mr. Stuart draws attention to tho 
extreme inaccuracy of the birth and death statistics as they are now recorded in tho 
Madras Presidency. The figures quoted by him show that the vital statistics for the 
10 years, 1881—91, exhibit an excess of births over deaths of 2,423,133, or only about 
• one-half of tho increase in population during the same period ascertained by the Census. 
The difference between tho figures is enormous, and, as there can bo no doubt us to 
the approximate correctness of tho Census returns, it is obvious that tho registration 
of vital statistics is extremely imperfect, especially in rural tracts, whore the work 
is entirely in the hands of the low-paid village accountant. The subject merits the 
serious attention of Collectors and their subordinates, for, though a perfect system of 
registration cannot bo expected in tho present circumstances of the country, the Gov- 
ernment is disposed to think that if more supervision were exercised over tho work 
of village accountants in this matter, a far greater degree of accuracy would bo secured 
in the statistics recorded. 


4 According to the Census, Hindus, in the Madras Presidency, numbered 
32 471 063, Muhammadans 2,247,172 and Christians 865,628. A comparison with 
the Census figures of 1881 shows that Muhammadans and Christians have increased 
more rapidly than Hindus. In the case of Muhammadans, the comparatively high rate 
of increase is ascribed by Mr. Stuart partly to conversions from Hinduism to Islamism 
and partlv to a greater natural fertility amongst Muhammadans which is evidcnood 
bv the high proportion of Muhammadan children under five years of age. The high 
increase amongst Christians is attributed entirely to conversions. It is a cumus fact 
that in the Tinnevclly district which is one of the chief centres of Protestant Mission 
work, the number of Protestant Christians has decreased simo 1881 by 8 per cent. 
Mr. Stuart’s explanation of tho decrease is that large numbers of those converted 
during the famine have since returned to the Hindu faith. Another theory winch 
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suggests itself is that many of the famine converts have become Roman Catholics, 
and some colour is lent to this by the fact that the Roman Catholic community in 
Tinnevelly has increased since 1881 by 22 per cent. 

u. The most interesting feature of the fourth chapter of the report, which treats of 
ago and sex, is a life-table for the city of Madras compiled by Mr. G. II. Stuart, h.a.. 
Principal of the Presidency College, Madras. The table has been prepared at a con- 
siderable sacrifice of time and labour, and the Government is much indebted to Mr. Stuart 
for this valuable addition to the Census report. Four hundred and twelve persons 
were entered in the Census schedules as centenarians, but inquiries subsequently 
instituted have demonstrated that the returns are in hardly any cases reliable. The 
Census figures show an excess of 391,650 females over males in the total population. 
Mr. Stuart discusses at some length the theory tliat a preponderance of the female 
sex in a population is a moasuro of the accuracy with which a Census has been 
conducted. The figures of the recent Census throw considerable doubt on the correct- 
ness of this theory, and Mr. Stuart’s conclusion, that there is naturally an excess of 
males in sovenil districts of the Presidency, seems to bo fully justified. The fifth 
chapter of the report deals with the civil or conjugal condition of the people. From 
the statistics regarding the age at which females of the different castes are ordinarily 
married, it is calculated that the custom of infant marriage is observed by about 40 
per cent, of the native population. 

6. Mr. Stuart infers from a comparison of the Census figures of 1871, 1881 and 
1 891 that the disease of insanity has been steadily diminishing in the Madras Presidency 
during the last 20 years. This inference is doubtless justified by the statistics which 
show a decrease in the number of insane persons from 14,017 in 1871 to 7,687 in 
1891. The number of lepers has also decreased during the same period, though not 
to. so marked an extent. The Government has some hesitation in believing, in the 
absence of any known causes which have tended to diminish insanity and leprosy, that 
these two diseases are really loss common than they were 20 years ago, and the returns 
under these heads are probably not trustworthy. There is more foundation for Mr. 
Stuart’s conclusion that blindness is really diminishing among the population, for, in 
this case, there ore, as ho observes, causes at work which would contribute to such a 
result, namely, a decrease in the number of oases of small-pox, which is a frequent 
cause of blindness and an increasing tendency on the part of blind persons to resort 
to skilled medical practitioners for treatment. 

7. The statistics of education show that 92 per cent, of the people of this Presi- 
dency are unable to read and write, while among females, the proportion of illiterates 
is as high as 99 per cent. Education has advanced steadily though slowly since 1871, 
and so for there is ground for satisfaction, but Mr. Stuart very justly observes that it 
will have to be extended on a much greater scale than in past years before any real 
impression can bo made on the prevailing ignorance of the masses. The Brahmans 
are far in advance of all other castes in the matter of education, a fact which explains 
the large proportion of Brahmans holding appointments in the public servioo. The 
attention of the Director of Public Instruction will bo drawn in the Educational Depart- 
ment to the remarks in paragraphs 256—258 of the report, with reference to the 
discrepancies between the Census returns and the statistics of the Educational Depart- 
ment relating to the number of pupils attending schools and colleges. 

8. Chapters 10 and 11 of the report, the first of which deals with castes, tribes 
and races, and the second with occupations, are full of interest. Mr. Stuart has here 
collected a quantity of information regarding subdivisions of castes, and popular 
manners and customs, much of which is new and will repay perusal. The subject 
is, as he observes, one of extreme ethnological interest and its investigation is still 
far from complete. The statistics of occupations show that 62 per cent, of the total 
population may be classed as wholly or partly agricultural and that 18| per cent, 
are engaged in the preparation and supply of material substanoes. The proportion of 
the population classed under the remaining occupations is comparatively small ; only 2| 
per cent, are employed in Government service. 

9. The net cost of the Census, including the expenditure from Municipal reve- 
nues, was Rs. 4,72,022 or Rs. 13-4-0 per 1,000 of the population. The figure com- 
pares favorably with that of the Census of 1881 and every effort appears to have 



been made to minimiso expenditure, s, . 

etatistics of the expenditure incurred in / , v. unable to 

that the cost of the Census in Madras Stuart ha® ^ , India, bat ho a 
provinces. This seems probable from the \,i(jhor than taken in 

the completion of the Madms report, necessitating the prolonged retenviulf J?.. « ..^cial 
establishment. The concluding chapter of the report and its appendices, 
contain a detailed description of the way in which the census was carried out ana 
certain suggestions for the future, suggested by the experience of the past, will prove 
a useful record for reference when the next census takes place. 

10. In conclusion, His Excellency the Governor in Council desires to thank 
Mr. H. A. Stuart for the able manner in which he has carried out the Census of 
the Madras Presidency. The thanks of the Government are also due to M.ll.Ry. Rai 
Bahadur C. Kalyanasundrara Chettiar Avorgal and to the other officers whose 
services are acknowledged by Mr. Stuart in the preface to his report. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) C. A. GALTON, 

Secretary to Government. 















